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John Stuart Mill 


1806-1873 


1 irst son of tlie Scottish philosopher James Mill, John Stuart 
Mill “ was born in London, May 20, 1806. The elder Mill, prompted 
Iiy the schemes of Bentliam and Helvetius, took his son’s education 
in hand (see below). At three, young Mill was put to learning 
(h(3ek. By the time he was thirteen, he had done more than enough 
work to (‘arn a university degree. 

After a year in France, where he branched out into chemistry, 
botany, advanced mathematics, and the French language, he read 
law and studied Condillac, Helvetius, and Dumont’s treatise on 
Bentham. This led to writing for the newspapers and to the founding 
of the Utilitarian Society, dedicated to “the greatest good of the 
greatest number.” 

When young Mill was seventeen, his father got him a job witli the 
India IIou.se, where he himself worked. From 1836, the year his 
father died, to 1856, J. S. Mill administered the company’s relations 
with the native Indian states. His real career — as pliilosopher, po- 
litical economist, logician, ethical theorist, tmd promoter of ideas — 
went on outside office hours. 

He became the leader of social reform. His name appeared in ev- 
ery review. Wherever social neglect or abuse could be found. Mill 
attacked at once. His group played a strong hand in the English 
reform bills all through the century. His energy was prodigious. In 
one decade, the i84o’s, among other books. Mill published his Prirr- 
ciples of Politiail Economy and System of Logic, both two-volume 
works. 

In 1851 he married Mrs. Harriet Taylor, his friend for twenty 

^ John Stuart Mill’s On Liherttj. Representative Govenunent, and Utilitarianism are 
in Great Books of the Western World, Vol, 43. 
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John Stuart Mill 

years. She died some seven years later. On the Subjection of Women 
expressed their common view. Mill retired to a villa near Avignon, 
France, where she was buried. Except for one term in Parliament, 
he spent most of his later years there. During that period he wrote 
the famous On Liberty, Considerations on Representative Govern- 
ment, and the Autobiography, published after his deatli. He died in 
Avignon, May 8, 1873. 

Our Me,” Carlyle wrote, “the only reality.” His friend MiD would 
not have agreed with him. Mill’s Autobiography is only in small part 
tlie story of a man. It stands largely as the history of a “continued 
mental progress,” of the branching and flowering of ideas, and of 
what fruit they bore in the world. 

The first three chapters of the Autobiography are reprinted here. 
In tliese chapters Mill looks back on his education. Not his child- 
hood. He had no childhood in the ordinary sense — or at least he 
tells us of none. Augustine’s Confessions is much occupied with liis 
mother; Mill does not even mention his. He had no school, no play- 
mates — or even play. The younger children in the family were his 
pupils. In the forefront of the book looms the gigantic presence of 
his father. Young Mill lived solely in his light, as eldest-son, pupil, 
apprentice, and disciple. They worked at the same table, took the 
same walks together, and discussed the same ideas. But their rela- 
tionship was moral and intellectual, not afiFectionate. 

By the time he was eight, young Mill had learned arithmetic and 
read, in the Greek, Aesop’s Fables, Herodotus, Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
six dialogues of Plato, and other works. “But my father,” he writes, 
“in all his teaching, demanded of me not only the utmost tliat I 
could do, but much that I could by no possibility have done.” At 


Note» from the artist: “An angular portrait of Mill resting 
above three figures representing his background and kit work. At left 
is his father, fames Mdl, the side tutor and teacher of MUTs youth. 
At center is Jeremy Bentham, an important source of the doctrine 
of UtUUarianism. At right is a cartoon reflecting MUTt interest 
in suffrage for women, a position he probably took at the behest 
of his wife, whom he adored. The quotation is from On Liberty." 
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the same time he was reading and reporting on dozens of histories; 
Hume, Gibbon, Plutarch, even the Annual Register, a year-by-year 
chronicle of events, founded by Edmund Burke. Then he took up 
Latin, Euclid, and algebra, and at twelve began a rigorous term of 
scholastic logic, plus Aristotle.* 

Small wonder, then, that at the age of twenty Mill had a nervous 
crisis. This was not so much what we should call a breakdown as a 
breaking away — from the domination of his father, of the intellect 
itself. He discovered that he liked poetry, the poetry of Wordsworth 
in particular. The whole life of feeling opened to him. He became 
what he had never been trained to be: a whole man. His education 
might well liave produced a neurotic, a monster, or a mere “intel- 
lectual machine set to grind certain tunes.” Instead, by some miracle 
of recovered balance, it helped to produce one of the most brilL'ant 
men of his generation. 


*The writings of many of the authors mentioned above are to bo found (hither in 
Great Books of the Western World or in tliis set of books. 



Childhood and Youth 

from Autobiography 


I 

-iOwt seems proper that 1 should prefix to the following biographical 
sketch, some mention of the reasons which have made me think it de- 
sirable that I should leave behind me such a memorial of so uneventful a 
life as mine. I do not for a moment imagine that any part of what 1 have 
to relate can be interesting to the public as a narrative, or as being con- 
nected with myself. But I have thought that in an age in which education 
and its improvement are the subject of more, if not of profounder, study 
tlian at any former period of English history, it may be useful that there 
should be some record of an education which was unusual and remark- 
able, and which, whatever else it may have done, has proved how much 
more than is commonly supposed may be taught, and well taught, in 
those early years which, in the common modes of what is called instruc- 
tion, £ire little better than wasted. It has also seeinc^i to me that in an age 
of transition in opinions, there may be somewhat bc^th of interest and of 
benefit in noting the successive phases of any mind which was always 
pressing forward, equally ready to learn and to unlearn either from its 
own thoughts or from tliose of others. But a motive which weighs more 
with me than either of these, is a desire to make acknowledgment of the 
debts which my intellectual and moral development owes to other per- 
sons; some of them of recognized eminence, others less known than they 
deserve to be, and the one to whom most of all is due, one whom tlie 
world had no opportunity of knowing. The reader whom these things do 
not interest has only himself to blame if he reads farther, and I do not de- 
sire any other indulgence from him than that of bearing in mind, that for 
him these pages were not written. 

I was bom in London, on the 20th of May, 1806, and was the eldest 
son of James Mill, the author of The History of British India. My father, 
the son of a petty tradesman and (I believe) small farmer, at North- 
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water Bridge, in the county of Angus, was, when a boy, recommended by 
his abilities to the notice of Sir John Stuart, of Fettercaim, one of tlie Bar- 
ons of the Exclu?(j[uer in Scotland, and was, in c'onsequence, sent to the 
University of Edinburgh at the expense of a fund established by I.ady 
Jane Stuart (the wife of Sir John Stuart) and some other ladies for edu- 
cating young men for the Scottish church. lie there went through the 
usual course of study, and was licensed as a preacher, but never followed 
the profession; liaving satisfied himself that he could not believe the doc- 
trines of that or any otlier church. For a few years he was a private tutor 
in various ftunilies in Scotland, among others that of the Marquis of 
Tweeddalc; but tended by taking up his residence in London, and de- 
voting himself to autliorship. Nor had he any other means of support un- 
til 1819, when he obtained an appointment in the India House. 

In this period of my father’s life there are two things which it is im- 
possible not to be struck with: one of them unfortunately a verj' common 
circumstanc'e, the other a most uncommon one. The first is, that in his po- 
sition, with no rCsSOurce but the precarious one of writing in periodicals, 
he married and had a large family; conduct than which nothing could be 
more opposed, both as a matter of good sense and of duty, to tlie opin- 
ions which, at least at a later period of life, he strenuously upheld. I’hc 
other circumstance is the extraordinary energy which was required to 
lead the life he led, with tlie disadvantages under which Jie laboured 
from the first, and with those which he brought upon himself by his mar- 
riage. It would have been no small thing, had he done no more than to 
support himself and his family during so many years by writing, without 
e\^er being in debt, or in any pecuniary difficulty; holding, as he did, 
opinions, both in politics and in religion, which were more odious to all 
persons of influence, and to llie common mn of prosperous Englislimen 
in that generation than either before or since; and being not only a man 
whom nothing would have induced to write against his convictions, but 
one who invariably threw into everything he wrote, as much of his con- 
victions as be thought tlie circumstances would in any way permit ; be- 
ing, it must also be said, one who never did anything negligently; never 
undertook any task, literary or otlier, on which he did not conscientiously 
bestow all the labour necessary for performing it adequately. But he, 
with these burdens on him, planned, commenced, and coitipleted tlie 
History of India; and this in the cxiurse of about ten years, a shorter time 
than has been occupied (even by writers who had no other employment) 
in the production of almost any other historical work of equal bulk, and 
of anything approaching to the same amount of reading and research. 
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And to this is to be added that, during the whole period, a considerable 
part of almost every day was employed in the instruction of his children: 
in tlie case of one of whom, myself, he exerted an amount of labour, care, 
and perseverance rarely, if ever, employed for a similar purpose, in en- 
deavouring to give, according to his own conception, the highest order of 
intellectual education. 

A man who, in his own practice, so vigorously acted up to the principle 
of losing no time, was likely to adhere to the same rule in the instruction 
of his pupil. I have no remembrance of the time when I began to learn 
Greek. I have been told that it was when I was three years old. My ear- 
liest recollection on the subject is that of committing to memory what my 
father termed vocables, being lists of common Greek words, with their 
signification in English, which he wrote out for me on cards. Of grammar, 
until some years later, I learnt no more tlian the inflections of the nouns 
and verbs, but, after a course of vocables, proceeded at once to transla- 
tion; ausl T faintly remember going through Aesop's Fables, the first 
Greek book which I read. The Anabasis, which I remember better, was 
the second. I leanit no Latin until my eighth year. At tliat time I had 
r(,‘ad, under my father s tuition, a number of Greek prose authors, among 
whom I remember the whole of Herodotus, and of Xenophon's Cyro- 
paedia and Memorials of Socrates; some of the lives of the philosophers 
by Diogenes Laertius; part of Lucian, and Isocrates’ ad Dcmonictim and 
ad Nicoclem. I also read, in 1813, the first six dialogues (in the common 
arrangement) of Plato, from the Euthyphro to the Theaeteius inclusive: 
which last dialogue, I VTmtiire to tliink. would ha\ c been better omitted, 
as it was totally impossible 1 should understand it. iiat my father, in all 
his leaching, demanded of me not only the utmost that I could do, but 
much that I could by no possibility have done. What he was himself will- 
ing to undergo for the sake of my instruction may be judged from the fact 
that 1 w’ent through the ^^'holc process of preparing my Greek lessons in 
the same room and at the same table at wliich he was writing: and as in 
those days Greek and English lexic'ons were not, and 1 could make no 
more use of a Greek and Latin lexicon than could be made without hav- 
ing yet begun to learn Latin, I was forced to have recourse to him for the 
meaning of every word which I did mt know. Tins incessant interrup- 
tion, he, one of the most impatient of men, submitted to, and wrote un- 
der that interniption several volumes of Iris History and all else that he 
liad to write during those years. 

llie only thing besides Greek that I leanit as a lesson in this part of my 
childhood was arithmetic: this also my father taught me: it was the task 
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of the evenings, and I well remember its disagreeableness. But the les- 
sons were only a part of the daily instruction I received. Much of it con- 
sisted in the books I read by myself, and my father s discourses to me, 
chiefly during our walks. From 1810 to tlie end of 1813 we were living in 
Newington Green, then an almost rustic neighbourhood. My father's 
health required considerable and constant exercise, and he walked ha- 
bitually before breakfast, generally in the green lanes towards Honisey. 
In these walks I always accompanied him, and with my earliest recollec- 
tions of green fields and wild flowers is mingled that of the account 1 
gave him daily of what I had read the day before. To the best of my re- 
membrance, this was a voluntary rather than a prescribed exercise. I 
made notes on slips of paper while reading, and from these, in the morn- 
ing walks, I told the story to him; for the books were chiefly histories, of 
w^hich I read in this manner a great number: Robertson's histories, 
Hume, Gibbon; but my greatest delight, then and for long afterwards, 
was Watson's Philip the Second and Third. Tlie heroic defence of the 
Knights of Malta against the Turks, and of the revolted provinces of the 
Netherlands against Spain, excited in me an intense and lasting interc'st. 
Next to Watson, my favourite historical reading was Hooke's Histor\^ of 
Rome. Of Greece I had seen at that time no regular history, except school 
abridgments and the last two or three volumes of a translation of Rollin's 
Ancient History, beginning with Philip of Macedon. But I read with 
great delight Langhome's translation of Plutarch. In English history, be- 
yond the time at which Hume leaves off, I remember reading Burnet's 
History of His Own Time, though I cared little for anything in it except 
the wars and battles; and the historical part of the Annual Rep^ister, from 
the beginning to about 1788, when the volumes my father borrowcxl for 
me from Mr. Bentham loft off, I felt a lively interest in Fred(Tic of Prussia 
during his difficulties, and in Paoli, the Corsican patriot; but when I 
came to the American war, I took my part, like a child as I was (until set 
right by my father) on the wrong side, because it was called the English 
side. In these frequent talks about the books I read, he us(5<l, as oppor- 
tunity offered, to give me explanations and ideas respecting civilization, 
government, morality, mental cultivation, which he required me after- 
wards to restate to him in my own words. He also made me read, and 
give him a verbal account of, many books which would not have inter- 
ested me sufficiently to induce me to read them of myself: among others, 
Millar's Historical View of the English Government, a book of great 
merit for its time, and which he highly valued; Mosheim's Ecclesiastical 
History, Mc'Crie's Life of John Knox, and even Scwel's and Rutty's his- 
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tones of the Quakers. He was fond of putting into my hands books which 
exliibited men of energy and resource in unusual circumstances, strug- 
gling against difficulties and overcoming them: of such works I remem- 
ber Beaver’s African Memoranda, and Collins’s account of the first settle- 
ment of New South Wales. Two books which I never wearied of reading 
were Anson’s Voyage, so delightful to most young persons, and a Collec- 
tion (Hawkesworth’s, I believe) of Voyages round the World, in four 
volumes, beginning with Drake and ending witli Cook and Bougainville. 
Of children’s books, any more than of playthings, I had scarcely any, ex- 
cept an occasional gift from a relation or acquaintance; among those I 
had, Robinson Crusoe was pre-eminent, and continued to delight me 
through all my boyhood. It was no part however of my father’s system 
to exclude books of amusement, though he allowed tliem very sparingly. 
Of such books he possessed at that time next to none, but he borrowed 
several for mc; those which I remember are the Arabian Nights, Ca- 
zotte’s AraV»»-i ' Tales, Don Quixote, Miss Edgeworth’s Popular Tales, 
and a l^ook of some reputation in its day, Brooke’s Fool of Quality. 

In rny eighth year I commenced learning Latin, in conjunction with a 
younger sister, to whom I taught it as I went on, and who afterwards re- 
peated the lessons to my father: and from this time, other sisters and 
brothers being successively added as pupils, a considerable part of my 
day's work consisted of this preparatory teaching. It was a part which I 
gnMtly disliked; the more so, as I was held responsible for the lessons of 
my pupils, in almost as full a sense as for my own; I however derived 
from this discipline the great advantage of learning moir thoroughly and 
retaining more lastingly the things which I was set to teat>i: perhaps, too, 
the practice it afforded in explaining difficulties to others may even at 
that age have been useful. In other respects, the experience of my boy- 
hood is not favourable to the plan of teaching children by means of one 
iuiotlier. The teaching, I am sure, is very inefficient as teaching, and I well 
knew that the relation between teacher and taught is not a good moral 
discipline to either. I went in this manner through the I^atin grammar, 
and a considerable part of Cornelius Nepos and Caesar’s Commentaries, 
but afterwards added to the superintendence of these lessons, much 
longer ones of my own. 

In the same year in which I began Latin, I made my first commence- 
ment in the Cheek poets with the Jliad. After I had made some progress 
in this, my father put Pope’s translation into my hands. It was the first 
English verse I had cared to read, and it became one of the books in 
which for many ycius I most delighted; I think I must have read it from 
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twenty to thirty times through. I should not have thought it worth-while 
to mention a taste apparently so natural to boyhood, if I had not, as I 
think, observed that the keen enjoyment of this brilliant specimen of 
narrative and versification is not so universal with boys, as I should have 
expected both a priori and from my individual experience. Soon after 
this time I commenced Euclid, and somewhat later, algebra, still under 
my father’s tuition. 

From my eighth to my twelfth year the Latin books which I remember 
reading were, the Bucolics of Virgil, and the first six books of the Aeneul; 
all Horace except the Epodes; tlie Fables of Phaedrus; the first five books 
of Livy (to which from my love of the subject I voluntarily added, in 
my hours of leisure, the remainder of the first decade); all Sallust; a con- 
siderable part of Ovid’s Metamorphoses; some plays of Terence; two or 
three books of Lucretius; several of the Orations of Cicero, and of his 
writings on oratory; also his letters to Attiens, my father taking the trou- 
ble to translate to me from the French the historical explanations in Mon- 
gault’s notes. In Greek I read the Iliad and OdijSHeij tJiiroiigh; one or txN’O 
plays of Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, though by th(*se I 
profited little; all Thucydides; the Hellenics of Xenophon; a great part of 
Demosthenes, Aeschines, and l^ysias; Theocritus; Anacreon; part of the 
Anthology; a little of Dionysius; several books of Polybius; and lastly 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, which, as the first expressly scitaitific treatise on any 
moral or psychological subject which I had read, and containing many of 
the best observ'ations of the ancients on human nature and life, my father 
made me study with peculiar care, and throw the matter of it into syn- 
optic tables. During the same years I learnt elenjcntar)' geome^try and al- 
gebra thoroughly, the differential calculus and other portions of the 
higher mathematics far from thoroughly: for my father, not having kept 
up this part of his early acf|uired knowh^lge, could not spare lime to 
qualify himself for removing my difliculti(*s, and left me to deal with 
them, with little <;ther aid than that of books; while I was continually 
incurring his displeasiirc by my inability to solve difficult problems for 
which he did not see that I had not the necessary previous knowledge. 

As to my private reading, I can only speak of what I nermimber. His- 
tory continued to be my strongest predilection, and most of all ancient 
history. Mitford’s Greece I read continually; my father had put me on my 
guard against the Tory prejudices of this writcT, and his perversions of 
facts for the whitewashing of despots, and blackening of popular inslitn- 
tions. These points he discoursed on, exemplifying them from the Greek 
orators and historians, with such effect that in reading Mitford my sym- 
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pathies were always on the contrary side to those of the author, and I 
could, to some extent, have argued the point against him: yet this did 
not diminish the ever new pleasure with which I read tlie book. Roman 
history, both in my old favourite, Hooke, and in Ferguson, continued to 
delight me. A book which, in spite of what is called the dr)'ness of its 
style, I took great pleasure in, was the Ancient Universal History, 
through the incessant reading of which I had my head full of historical 
details concerning the obscurest ancient people, while about modern his- 
tory, except detached passages, such as the Dutch war of independence, 
I knew and cared cx^mparatively little. A voluntary exercise, to which 
tliroughout my boyhood I was much addicted, was what I called writing 
histories. I successively composed a Roman history, picked out of Hooke; 
an abridgment of the Ancient Universal History; a History of Holland, 
from my favourite Watson and from an anonymous ccmpilation; and in 
my eleventh and twelfth year I occupic’^1 myself with writing what I flat- 
tered myself was something serious. This was no less than a history of the 
Roman CovTTnrnent, compiled (with tlie assistance of Hooke) from 
Livy and Dionysius: of which I wrote as much as would have made an 
oc tavo volume, extending to the epoch of the Licinian Laws. It was, in 
fact, an account of the struggles between the patricians and plebeians, 
wiiich now cMigvosseci all the interest in my mind which I had previously 
felt in the mcie wars and conquests of the Romans. I discussed all the 
CH:)nstitutioniil points as they arose: though quite ignorant of Niebuhrs 
researches, I, by such lights as my father had given me, vindicated the 
Agrarian Laws on tlie evidence of Livy, and upheld tu the best of my 
ability the Roman democratic parly. A few’ ytMrs later, ii> . ly contempt of 
my childish efforts, I destroyed all tliese papers, not then anticipating tliat 
I could ever feci rmy curiosity about my first attempts at w riting and rea- 
soning. My fatlier encouraged me in tins useful amusement, though, as I 
think judiciousl)’, he never asked to see what I wrote; so that I did not 
feel that in writing it I was accountable to any one, nor had the chilling 
sensation of being under a critical eye. 

But thoiigh these exercises in history were never a compulsory^ lesson, 
there was anotlier kind composition which was so, namely, wTiting 
verses, and it w^as one of the most disagreeable of my tasks. Greek and 
Latin verses 1 did not write, nor learnt ttiu prosody of those languages. 
My father, thinking this not worth the time it required, contentcxl him- 
self with making me read aloud to him, and correc ting false quiuitities. I 
never composed at all in Greek, even in prose, and but little in Latin. Not 
that my father could he indifferent to the value of this practice, in giving 
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a thorough knowledge of those languages, but because there really was 
not time for it. The verses I was required to write were English. When I 
first read Pope’s Homer, I ambitiously attempted to compose something 
of the same kind, and achieved as much as one book of a continuation of 
the Iliad. Tliere, probably, the spontaneous promptings of my poetical 
ambition would have stopped; but the exercise, begun from choice, was 
continued by c'ommand. Conformably to my father’s usual practice of ex- 
plaining to me, as far as possible, the reasons for what he required me to 
do, he gave me, for this, as I well remember, two reasons highly charac- 
teristic of him; one was, that some things could be expressed better and 
more forcibly in verse than in prose: this, he said, was a real advantage. 
The other was, that people in general attached more value to verse; than it 
deserved, and the power of writing it, was, on this account, worth ac- 
quiring. He generally left me to choose; rny own subjects, which, as far as 
I remember, W'ere mostly addresses to some mythological personage 
or allegorical abstractions; but he made me translate into English verso 
many of Horace’s shorter poems: I also remember his giving me Thom- 
son’s ‘‘Winter” to read, and aftc*rwards making me attempt (without 
book) to WTite something myself on the same subject. Tht‘ verses 1 wrote 
were, of course, the merest rubbish, nor did 1 ever attain any facility of 
versification, but the practice may have been useful in making it easier 
for me, at a later pc'riod, to acquire readiness of expression.’ I had read, 
up to this time, very little English poetry; Shakespeare my father had put 
into my hands, chiefly for the sake of the historical plays, from which, 
however, I w^nt on to the others. My father nev er was a great admirer of 
Shakespeare, the English idolatry of whom he used to attack with some 
severity. He cared little for any English poetry exc'cpt Milton (for whom 
he had the highest admiration), Coldsmilh, Burns, and Cray’s “Bard,” 
which he preferred to his EZegy; perhaps I may add Cowper and Beattie. 
He had some value for Spenser, and I remember his reading to me ( un- 
like his usual practice of making me read to him), the fust book of the 
Fairie Quccnc; but 1 took little pleasure in it. The poetry of the present 
century he saw scarcely any merit in, and I hardly became acquainted 
with any of it till \ was grmvn up to manhood, except tJie metrical ro- 
mances of Walter Scott, which 1 read at liis recommendation and was 
intensely delighted with; as I always was with animated narrative. Dry- 

1. In a subsequent stage of boyhood, when these exercises had coased to be compul- 
sory, like most youthful writers I wrote tragcflies; under the inspiration not so much 
of Shakespeare as of Joanna Baillic, whose ConstarUina PaUolo^xis in particul.ir 
appeared to me one of the most glorious of human compositions. 1 still think it 
one of the Ixist dramas of the last tw«j centuries. 
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den’s Foenis wejre among my fadier’s books, and many of these he made 
me read, but I never cared for any of (hem except "Alexander's Feast," 
which, as well as many of the songs in Walter Scott, I used to sing in- 
ternally, to a music of my own: to some of the latter, indeed, I went so far 
as to compose airs, which I still remember. Cowper'.s short poems I read 
with some pleasure, but never got far into the longer ones; and nothing in 
the two volumes interested me like the prose account of his three hares. 
In my thirteenth year I met with Campbell’s Foems, among which 
"Lochiel," "llohenlindcn,” the “Exile of Erin," and some others, gave me 
sensations I liad never bc;fore experienced from poetry. Here, too, I made 
nothing of the longer poems, excc?pt the striking opening of Gertrude of 
Wjf/oming, whic'h long kept its place in my feelings as the perfection of 
])atljos. 

During lliis part of my ehi](lhor)d, one of my greatest amusements was 
experimental science; in the theoretical, howc'vcr, not the practical 
scMise of th( v>\ .d, not trx ing experiments — a kind c:)f discipline which I 
have often regrett(*d not having had — nor even seeing, but merely read- 
ing about th('m. I never rc‘meinb(r* being so wrapt up in any book, as I 
was in Joyce’s Sricniifu' Diulo^^ucs; and I was rather recalcitrant to my 
father’s criticisms ol th(» bad reasoning resp^'Cting the first principles of 
physics, which abounds in the early part of that work. I devourcrl trea- 
tises on chcanistry, ('specially that of my father’s early friend and school- 
fellow, Dr, Thomson, for years before 1 attended a lec ture or saw an ex- 
periment. 

h'rom about the age of twedve, T entered into anotl.ei and mew ad- 
vanec'd .stag(' in my course of instruetion; in whicli the mam object was no 
hmger the aids and appliances of thouglit, but the thoughts themselves. 
"Hiis cx:)m]nc'nced with logic, in which I began at onc'e wath the Orgcinon, 
and rc'ad it t(^ th(' Auah/tirs inclusive, but profited little^ by the Fostcrior 
Aualt/ties, which belongs to a branch of spcuailation I was not yet ripe for. 
Contemporaneously with (he Orgunon, my father made? me read the 
whole or parts of several of the l.atin treatise's on the scholastie logic; giv- 
ing ('ach day to him, in our walks, a minute acc'ount of wdiat 1 had read, 
and answering his numerous and st'arching cpiestions. After this, I w^mt 
in a similar manner through the Comptii. ':o sivc Lo^ica of flobbes, a 
work of a much higher order of thought than the books of the school 
logicians, and which he estimated vc'ry highly; in my own opinion be- 
yond its merits, gr<*at as these are. It was his invariable practice, what- 
ever studies he exacted from me, to make me as far as possible under- 
stand and feel the ulililv of them: and this he deemed peculiarly fitting in 
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the case of the syllogistic logic, the usefulness of which had been im- 
pugned by so many writers of authority. 1 well remember how, and in 
what particular walk, in the neighbourliood of Bagshot Heath (where 
we were on a visit to his old friend Mr. Wallace, then one of the mathe- 
matical professors at Sandhurst) he first attempted by questions to make 
me think on the subject, and frame some conception of what constitutc'd 
the utility of the syllogistic logic, and when I had failed in this, to make 
me understand it by explanations. The explanations did not make the 
matter at all <‘]ecU’ to me at the time; but they were not therefore useless; 
they remained as a nucleus for my observations and reflections to eiystal- 
lize upon; the import of his general remarks being interpreted to me, by 
the particular instiinces which came under my notice afterwards. My own 
consciousness and experience ultimately led me to appreciate quite as 
highly as he did, the value of an early practical familiarity with the 
school logic. I know nothing, in my education, to which I think myself 
more indebted for whatever capacity of thinking 1 have attainen:!. The 
first intellectual operation in which I arrived at any proficiency was dis- 
secting a bad argument, and finding in what part the fallacy lay: and 
though whatever capacity of tliis sort I attained was due to the fact that 
it was an intellectual exercise in which I was most persexeringly drilled 
by my father, yet it is also true that the school logic, and the mental hab- 
its acquired in studying it, were among the principal instruments of this 
drilling. I am persuaded that nothing, in modem education, tond.s so 
much, when properly used, to fonn e.xact thinkers, ^^ ho attacli a precis(i 
meaning to words and propositions, and arc not imposed on by vague, 
loose, or ambiguous terms. The boasted influence of mathematical stud- 
ies is notliing to it; for in mathematical processes, noiur of thc^ real diffi- 
culties of correct ratiocination occur. It is aLso a study peculiarly adapted 
to an early .stage in the education of philosophical students, sinc<! it does 
not presuppose the slow process of acejuiring, by experience and reflec- 
tion, valuable thoughts of their own. They may become capable of dis- 
entangling tlie intricacies of confused and .self-contradictory thought, be- 
fore their own thinking faculties itre much advanced; a pow'CT which, for 
want of some such discipline, many othei-wisc able men altogether lack; 
and when they have to answer opponents, only endeavoiff, by such argu- 
ments as they can command, to support the opposite contliision, sciucely 
even attempting to confute the reasonings of their antagonists; and, 
therefore, at the utmost, leaving the (juestion, as far as it depends on ar- 
gument, a balanced one. 

During this time, the Latin and Grec^k lx>oks which I continued to read 
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with my father were chiefly such as were worth studying, not for the lan- 
guage merely, but also for the thoughts. This included much of the ora- 
tors, and especially Demosthenes, some of whose principal orations I 
read several times over, and wrote out, by way of exercise, a full analysis 
of tliem. My fathers comments on these orations when I read them to 
him were very instructive to me. He not only drew my attention to the in- 
sight they afforded into Athenian institutions, and the principles of legis- 
lation and government which they often illustrated, but pointed out the 
skill and art of the orator — how everything important to his purpose was 
said at the exact moment when he had brought the minds of his audience 
into the state most fitted to receive it; how he made steal into their 
minds, gradually and by insinuation, thoughts w'hich if expressed in a 
more direct manner would have aroused their opposition. Most of these 
reflt^ctions were beyond my capacity of full comprehc.^sion at the time; 
but they left seed behind, which germinated in clue season. At this time I 
also read the v hole of Tacitus, Juvenal, and Quintilian. The latter, ow'ing 
to his obscure style and to the scholastic details of which many parts of 
his trc'atisc; are made up, is little read, and seldom sufficiently appreci- 
ated. Mis book is a kind of encyclopaedia of the thoughts of the ancients 
on tlu' whole field of education and culture; and I have retained through 
life many valuable ideas ubich I can distinctly trace to my reading of 
Ihm, even at that early age. It was at tin's period that I read, for the first 
time, some of the most important dialogues of Plato, in particular the 
CorgiViS', the Fwtagoras, and tlic Rcjytihlic. Tficre is no autlior to whom 
rny father thought himself more indebted for his owu mental culture, 
than Plato, or whom he more frecjuently recommended to yomig stu- 
dents. I can bear similar testimony in regard to myself. The Socratic 
method, of which the Platonic dialogues arc the chief example, is unsur- 
passcjd as a discipline for correcting the errors, and clearing up tlie con- 
fusions incident to the intcUccius sil)i pcrinissus, the understanding 
which has made up all its bundles of associations under the guidance of 
popular phraseology. The close, searching elenchtis by which the man 
of vague generalities is constrained either to express his meaning to him- 
self in definite tenns, or to confess that he does not know what he is talk- 
ing about; the perpetual testing of all general statements b\ particular 
instances; the siege in form which is laid to the meaning of large abstract 
terms, by fixing upon some still larger class-name which includes that 
and more, and dividing down to the thing sought — marking out its limits 
and definition by a series of accurately drawn distinctions between it and 
each of the wgnate objects which are successively parted off from it — all 
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this, as an education for precise thinking, is inestimable, and all this, even 
at that age, took such hold of me that it became part of my own mind. I 
have felt ever since that the title of Platonist belongs by far better right 
to tliose who have been nourished in, and have endeavoured to practise 
Plato’s mode of investigation, than to those who arc distinguished only by 
the adoption of certain dogmatical conclusions, drawn mostly from the 
least intelligible of his works, and which the character of his mind and 
writings makes it uncertain whether he himself regarded as anything 
more than poetic fancies, or philosophic conjectures. 

In going tlirough Plato and Demosthenes, since I could now read these 
authors, as far as the language was concerned, with perfect ease, I was 
not required to construe them sentence by sentence, but to read them 
aloud to my father, answering questions when asked: but the particular 
attention which he paid to elocution (in which his own exc(‘llenc(j was 
remarkable) made this reading aloud to him a most painful task. Of all 
things which he required me to do, there was none wliich T did so con- 
stantly ill, or in which he so perpetually lost his temper with me. He had 
thought much on the principles of the art of reading, especially the most 
neglected part of it, the inflections of the voice, or tnodulation as writers 
on elocution call it (in c^ontrast w’ith articulation on the one side, and cx- 
pression on the other), and had reduced it to rules, grounded on the logi- 
cal analysis of a sentence. These rules he strongly impicwscd upon me, 
and took me severely to task for every violation of them: but 1 (‘\'cn tlum 
remarked (though I did mot venture to make the remark to him) that 
though he reproached me when 1 read a sentenc e ill, and told me how' I 
ought to have read it, he never, by reading it himself, showed me how it 
ought to be read. A defect running through his otherwise admirable 
mc^des of instructiem, as it did through all his modes of thouglit, was that 
of trusting too much to the intclligibleness of the abstract, when not em- 
bodied in the concrete. It was at a much later pt'riod of my youth, when 
practising elocution by myself, or with companions of my own age, that I 
for the first time understood the object of bis rules, and saw the p.sycho- 
logical grounds of them. At that time I and others follow'cd out the sub- 
ject into its ramifications and could have composed a very useful treatise, 
grounded on my father’s principles. lie himsc'lf left those principles and 
rules unwritten. I regret that when iny mind was full of the subject, from 
systematic practice, I did not put them, and our improvements of them, 
into a formal shape. 

A book which contributed largely to iny education, in the best sense of 
the term, was my fathers History af India. It was published in the be- 
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ginning of 1818. During the year previous, wliile it was passing through 
the press, T used to read the proof sheets to him; or rather, 1 read the 
manuscript to him while he corrected tlie proofs. The number of new 
ideas which I received from this remarkable^ book, and the impulse and 
stimulus as well as guidance given to my thoughts by its criticisms and 
disquisitions on society and civilization in the Hindu part, on institu- 
tions and the acts of governments in the English part, made my early fa- 
miliarity with it eminently useful to iny subseejuent progress. And though 
I can perceive deficiencies in it now as compared with a perfect standard, 
I still think it, if not the most, one of the most instructive histories ever 
written, and one of the books from which most beiU‘Gt may be derived by 
a mind in the course of Jiiaking up its opinions. 

The Preface, among the most charac teristic of my father’s writings, as 
well as the lichest in materials of thought, gives a pictuie which may be 
entirely dependcH.! on, of the sentiments and expectations with which he 
wrot(^ the ry. Saturates! as the book is with the opinions and modes 
of judgment of a democratic radicalism then regarded as c*xtreme; and 
treating witli a severity, at tliat time most unusual, the Englisli Constitu- 
tion, the English law, and all parties and classes who possessed any con- 
siderable inlluence in the counlr)'; he may lu've expc'cted reputation, but 
certainly not advancement in life, fioin its publication; nor could he have 
suppostTl that it would raise up anything but enemit‘s for him in power- 
ful quarters: least of all could he have expected favour from the East 
India Company, to whost* commercial privileges he was unqualifiedly 
hostile, and on the acts of whose government he had made so many se- 
vere cTHiunents: though, in various parts of his book, he b(/rc a testimony 
in their favour, which he felt to be their just due, namely, that no gov- 
ernment liad on the wliolc* givcai so much proof, tf) the extent of its lights, 
of good intention towards its subjects, and that jf the acts of any other 
government had the light of piiblicily as completelv let in upon them, 
th('y would, in all piobability, still less bear scrutiny. 

f)n learning, however, in the spiing of 1S19, about a year after the pub- 
lication of the History, that the East India Din-t. tors desired to 
strengthen the part of tlieir home establishment which was employed in 
carrying on the correspondence witli India, ly father declared himself a 
candidate for that employmc'iit, and, to the credit of the Directors, suc- 
cessfully. He was appointed one of the assistants of the Examiner of India 
Cairrevspondenee; officers whose duly it was to picpare drafts of des- 
patches to India, for consideration by the Directors, in the principal de- 
partments of adininistr:ili()n. In this office, and in that of Examiner, 
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which he subsequently attained, the influence which his talents, his rep- 
utation, and his decision of character gave him, witli superiors who really 
desired the good government of India, enabled him to a great extent to 
throw into his drafts of despatches, and to carry through the ordeal of 
the Court of Directors and Board of Control, without having their forc^ 
much weakened, his rt'al opinions on Indian subjects. In his History he 
had set forth, for the first time, many of the true principles of Indian ad- 
ministration: and his despatches, following his History, did more than 
had ever been done before to promote the improvement of India, and 
teach Indian officials to understand their business. If a s(*lection of them 
w^ere published, they would, T am convinced, place his character as a 
practical statcisman fully on a level with his emnnence as a speculative 
writer. 

This new emplovment of his time caused no relaxation in his attention 
to my education. It was in this same year, 1819, that he took me through 
a complete course of political economy. His loved and intimate friend, 
Ricardo, had shortly before published the book which foniK^d so great an 
epoch in political economy; a book which never would have been pub- 
lished or written, but for the entreatv and strong encouragement of rny 
lather; for Ricardo, the most modest of m('n, tho\igh firmly convinced 
of the tiiith of his doctrines, deemed him.'Jc^lf so little capable of doing 
them justice in exposition and expression, that he shrank from the‘ idea of 
publicity. The same friendly encx)uragement induced Ricardo, a year or 
two later, to become a member of the House of ( >)mTnons; wdiere, during 
the few remaining years of his life, unhappily cut short in the full vigour 
of his intellect, he rendered so rniK h .service to his and jny fatl)eds opin- 
ions both on political economy and on other sul)jects. 

Though Ricardo’s great w'ork was already in print, no didac tic treatise 
embodying its doctrines, in a manner fit for learners, bad yet appeareHl. 
My father, therefore, commenced instructing mc^ in the scit^nce by a sort 
of lectures, which lie delivered to me in our walks. He expounded each 
day a portion of die subject, and I gave him next day a wTitten account of 
it, which he made rne rewrite over and over again until it was clear, pr(;- 
cise, and tolerably ci^mplete. In this manner I went through the whole 
extent of the science; and the written outline of it wdiich fesulted from 
my daily compte reiulu, served him afterwards as notes from which to 
write his Elements of Political Economy. After this I read Riciu-do, giving 
an account daily of what I read, and discussing, in the Ix^st manner I 
could, the collateral points which offered themselves in our progress. 

On Money, as the most intricate part of the subject, he made me read 
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in the same manner Ricardo's admirable pamphlets, written during what 
was called the Bullion controversy; to these succeeded Adam Smith; and 
in this reading it was one of my father's main objects to make me apply to 
Smitli's more superficial view of political economy, the superior lights of 
Ricardo, and detect what was fallacious in Smith's arguments, or erro- 
neous in any of his conclusions. Suc^h a mode of instruction was excel- 
lently calculatcKl to form a thinker; but it recpiired to be worked by a 
thinker as close and vigorous as my father. The path was a thorny one, 
even to him, and I am sure it was so to me, notwitlistandiiig the strong 
interest I took in the subjei^t. lie was often, and much beyond reason, 
provoked by my failures in cases where success could not have been ex- 
pecttjd; but in the main his method was right, and it succeeded. I do not 
believe that any scientific teacliing ever was more thorough, or better fit- 
ted for training the faculties, tlian the mode in which lc>gic and political 
economy were taught to me l)y my father. Striving, even in an exagger- 
ated degree, to call forth the activity of my faculties, by making me find 
out everything for myself, h(‘ gave his explanations not before, but after, I 
had felt the full force of the difficulties; and not only gave me an accurate 
knowledge of these two great subjects, as far as they were then under- 
stood, but made me a thinker on both. 1 thought for myself almost from 
the first, and oceasic>nally thought diffciently from him, though for a lorig 
time only on minor points, and making his opinion the ultimate standard. 
At a later period T ev(‘n occasionally convinced him, and altered his opin- 
ion on some points of d(*tail: which I state to his honour, not my own. It at 
once exemplifies his perfec t candour, and the real worth of his method of 
teaching. 

At this point concluded what can properly be called my lessons: when 
I was about fouric'eii I left England for more than a yt ar; and after my 
return, tliougli my studies went on under my fathers general dircK'tion, 
lie was no longer my schoolmaster. I shall therefore pause here, and turn 
back to matters of a more general nature connected with the part of iny 
life and education included iu the preceding reminiscences. 

In the course of instruct iou which 1 have partially retraced, the point 
most superficially a[)parciit is the great effort to give during tlie years of 
childhood an amount of knowledge in wliat are considered the higher 
branches of education, which is seldom acquired (if acquired at all) until 
the age of manhood. Tlic result of the experiment shows the ease with 
which this may bo done, and plac es in a strong light the wretched waste 
of so many precious yeiu*s as are spent in ac(juiring tlie modicum of Latin 
and Greek c-oinmonly taught to schoolboys; a waste, which has led so 
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many educational reformers to entertain the ill-judged proposal of dis- 
carding tlic'se languages altogether from general education. If 1 had been 
by nature extremely quick of apprehension, or had possessed a veiy accu- 
rate and retentive memory, or were of a remarkably active and eiXTgcfie 
character, the trial would not be conclusive; but in all these natural gifts I 
am rather b(*low than above par; what I could do, could assuredly be 
done by anv boy or girl of average capaeiU' and healthv physical c'onsli- 
tution: and if 1 have accoTUplished anything, I owe' it, among otlier fortu- 
nate circumstances, to the fac t that through tlie early training b('st(nved 
on me bv my father, 1 started, I m.iy fairly say, uilh an advantage* of a 
quarter of a cc'utury ovct nn' conlernporaric's. 

Tliere was one cardinal point in this training, of which 1 Ijave already 
given some indication, and which, more than an\ tiling else, was flu* cause 
of whatever good it effeeted. Most boys or youths who have had much 
knowledge drilled into them. ha\e thc‘ir mental ca[)ac ities not stiength- 
emed, but overlaid b\' it. 'Fhev are crammed with mere facts, and with tla^ 
opinions or plirases of other pi'opk*. and tliese an* acef'ptc'd as a snlisli- 
tute for the power to form opinions of their own: and thus the sons of 
eminent fathers, who have spar(*d no pains in tla ir ('ducalion, so often 
grow up mere panoters of what they liave h'arnl, iueaj’iabh* of using their 
minds except in the* furrows fractal for them. Mine. ho\\r'\a'r. was not an 
education of cram. M)' father n('\er permitted «mvthing w'hich I learnt to 
degenerate into a men' (*j;tTeise of nuinory. lie strove' to make* tlu* under- 
standing not only go alotig wa'th c'vc'iy step of the tf'aching. hut, if possi- 
ble, prec€^de it. Anytiiing wlu'i'h c'ould be found out l)v lliinking I la m i 
w^as told, until I had exhanstt'd mv cdlorls to find it out for mvsc If. .'\s far 
as I can trust iny rt'iriembrancc*, 1 acrpiilled ni\s('il \('iv lamt'b' in this tk - 
partmciit; my recollection of such inatl(*rs is almost wholly (>f taihires, 
hardly ever of succe.ss. It is true* the failnres we re edten in things in wliit h 
siicce.ss in .so early a stage of my progress was almost impossible* 1 re- 
member at some time in my thirlecmlh year, on mv happe ning to ust* tlu* 
wwd idea, he askeil me* what an idea was; and exprc'ssrd some* elisple'as- 
iire at iny ineffectual efforts to de*fine tlie w'ord: 1 rex'olk'el also liis iudig- 
nation at niy using the common e.xjnession that se>me*thing was true in 
theory but required corre-ction in practice^; and he;w*, aftejr making me 
vainly strive to define the word theoiy, lu* explaine'd its meaning, and 
showed the fallacy of the vulgar form of spee ch wliich 1 hael used; k*iiviiig 
me fully persuaded that in being unabk^ to give a cenre'c,*! definition of 
1 speaking of it as .sejinething which might be* at variance 
I had shown unparalleled ignorance*. In this he seems, and 
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perhaps was, very unreasonable; but I think, only in being angry at my 
tailure. A pupil from whom nothing is ever demanded which he cannot 
do, nev(T does all he can. 

One ot the evils most liable to attend on any sort of early proficiency, 
and which often fatally blights its promise, my father most anxiously 
guarded against. This was self-conceit. He kept me, with extreme vigi- 
lance*, out of the way of hearing myself praised, or of being led to make 
S(‘lf-llattering coinpari.sons between myself and others. From his own in- 
tercourse with me I could derive none but a very humble opinion of my- 
self; and the standard of comparison he always held up to me was not 
what other pt*ople did, but what a man could and ought to do. He C'om- 
ph*tely succc*edecl in preserving me from tlie sort of influences he so much 
dieaiU'd. I was not at all aware that my attainments wxtc anything un- 
usual al my age. If 1 accidentally had my attention drawn to the fact that 
SOUK' other boy knt!w less than myself — which happened less often than 
might bf’ i ’^ Hjrined — I c'oncludf^d, not tliat I knew much, but that he, for 
some reason or other, knew little, or that liis knowledge was of a different 
kind from mine. My state ol mind w-as not hiiinilit)', but neither was it ar- 
rogance. I ui'ver thouglit of saying to myself, 1 am, or 1 can do, so and so. 

1 neitluT c.stimatcd myself highly noi lovdv: I did not estimate mvself at 
<tl]. li I thought anything about m)s(*lf, it was tliat I w^as rather backward 
in m) stiuhes, since I alw'uys found myself so, in comparison with w^hat 
m\' lalh('r ('xpeeted from me. T ass(*rt this with confidence, though it was 
not the impr(‘ssion of v*uioiis persons wlu) saw me in mv childhood. They, 
as 1 liave, since found, tlionght me gieatly and di^cgreeablv self-con- 
eeitt.’d; probaldy because I was disputations, and did :iot scruple to give 
dirt'ct e(nitradictions to things wliich 1 heard said. I suppose 1 acejuired 
this had habit fioin luiviug been encouragetl in an umisiial degree to talk 
on matters b<*yond my age, and with grown persons, while I never had 
inciil(‘at(M:l in me the usual respect for them. My father did not correct 
this ill-brc(‘ding and impertinence, probably from iu>t being awTue of it, 
lor 1 w'as alw avs t(H) ujiich in aw’c of him to be otherwise than extremely 
siihihied and (jiiiet in his presence. Yet walh all this I liad no notion of any 
snpc'riority in myself, and well was it for me that 1 had net. I remember 
the v(Ty place in Hyde Park where, in »y fourteenth year, on the eve of 
leaving inv fallu'r's hous'* lor a long absence, he told me that T should 
find, as I got accpiainted with new people, that I bad been taught many 
things which youths of my age did not commonly know; and that many 
piTsons would he disposed to talk to me of this, and to compliment me 
upon it. What other things he said on this topic I remember very imper- 
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fectly; but he wound up by saying that whatever I knew more tlian others 
could not be ascribed to any merit in me, but to the very' unusual advan- 
tage which had fallen to my lot, of having a father who was able to teach 
me, and willing to give the necessary trouble and time; that it was no 
matter of praise to me, if I knew more than those who had not had a simi- 
lar advantage, but the deepest disgrace to me if I did not. I have a dis- 
tinct remembrance that the suggestion thus for the first time made to me, 
that I knew more than other vouths who were considered well educated, 
was to me a piece of information, to wiiich, as to all other things which 
my fatlier told me, I gave implicit credence, but which did not at all im- 
press me as a pe?rsonal matter. I felt no disposition to glorify myself upon 
the circumstance that there were other persons who did not know what I 
knew; nor had I ever flattered myself that my acquirements, wduitever 
they might be, were any merit of mine: but, now^ when my attaition w'as 
called to the subject, I felt that w^bat my father had said respecting iny 
peculiar advantages was exactly tlie truth and common sense of tlie mat- 
ter, and it fixed my opinion and feeling from that time forward. 

It is evident that this, among many other of the purposes of my father’s 
scheme of education, could not have been accomplished if he had not 
carefully kept me from having any great amount of intercourse with other 
boys. He was earnestly bent upon iny escaping not only the ordinary cor- 
rupting influence w^hich boys exercise over boys, but the contagion of 
vulgar modes of thought and feeling; and for this he was willing that 1 
should pay the price of inferiority in the accomplishments which scIkk)!- 
boys in all countries chiefly cailtivate. Tlie deficiencies in my c'diication 
were principally in the things which boys leani from being turned out to 
shift for themselves, and from being brought together in large numbers. 
From temperance and much walking, T grew up hc-alihy and hardy, 
though not muscular; but I could do no feats of skill or physical strength, 
and knew none of the ordinary bodily exercises. It was not that play, or 
time for it, was refuscnl me. Though no holidays w'erc allowed, lest the 
habit of work should be broken, and a taste for idleness acsejuired, I had 
ample leisure in every day to amuse myself; but as I had no boy compan- 
ions, and the animal need of physical activity was salisfiecj by walking, 
rny amusements, which were mostly .solitary, were in gemeraj of a cjuiei, if 
not a bookish turn, and gave little stimulus to any other kind even of men- 
tal activity than that which was already called forth by my ^tudic*s: I cx)!)- 
secjuently remained long, and in a hiss degree have always remained, in- 
expert in anything requiring manual dexterity; iny mind a.s w^ell as my 
hands did its work very lamely when it was applied, or ought to have 
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been applied, to the practical details which, as they are the chief interest 
of hfe to the majority of men, are also the things in which whatever men- 
tal capacity they have chiefly shows itself: I was constantly meriting re- 
proof by inattention, inobservance, and general slackness of mind in mat- 
ters of daily life. My father was the extreme opposite in these particulars: 
his senses and mental faculties were always on the alert; he carried deci- 
sion and energy of character in his whole manner and into every action of 
life: and tins, as much as his talents, contributed to the strong impression 
which he always made upon those with whom he came into personal con- 
tact. But the children of energetic parents frequently grow up unener- 
getic, because they lean on their parents, and the parents are energetic for 
them. Tlie education which iny father gave me was in itself much more 
fittcKl for training me to know than to tlo. Not that he was unaware of my 
deficiencies; both as a boy and as a youth I was incessantly smarting un- 
der his severe admonitions on the subject. There was anytliing but insen- 
sibility or tolerance on his part towards such shortcomings: but, while he 
saved me Irom the demoralizing (‘fleets of school life, he made no eflort to 
provide me with any sufficient substitute for its practicalizing influences. 
Whatever qualities he himself, probably, had acquired without difficulty 
or special training, he s(‘cms to have supposed that I ought to acquire iis 
easily. He had not, I think, bestowed the same amount of thought and at- 
tention on this, as on most other branches of education; and here, as well 
as in some other points of my tuition, he seems to have exj^ected eflects 
without causes. 

MOUAL INFLUENCES IN EARLY YOUTH. MY 

father’s character and opinions 

In my education, as in that of cver)^onc, the moral influences, wliich 
are so much more important than all others, are also the most compli- 
cated, and the most difficult to specify with any approach to complete- 
ness. Without attempting the hopeless task of detailing the circumstances 
by wliich, in this respect, my early cliaractcr may have beim shaped, I 
shall confine myself to a few' leading points, which form an indispensable 
part of any true account of my education. 

I was brought up from the first without any religious belief, in the ordi- 
nary accejitation of the term. My father, educated in the creed of Scotch 
presbyterianism, had by his own studies and reflections been early led to 
reject not only the belief in revelation, but the foundations of what is 
commonly called Natural Religion. 1 have heard him say tliat the turning- 
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point of his mind on the subject was reading Butler’s Analogy. That work, 
of which he always continued to speak with respect, kept him, as he said, 
for some considerable time, a believer in the divine authority of Christi- 
anity; by proving to him, that whatever are the difficulties in believing 
that the Old and New Testaments proceed from, or record the acts of, a 
perfectly wise and good being, the same and still greater difficulties stand 
in the way of the belief, that a being of such a character can have been 
the Maker of the universe. He considered Butler’s argument as conclusive 
against the only opponents for whom it was intended. Those who admit 
an omnipotent a.s well as perfectly just and benevolent maker and ruler of 
such a world as this can say little against Christianity but what can, with 
at least equal force, be retorted against themselves. Finding, therefore, no 
halting place in Deism, he remained in a state of perplexity, until, doubt- 
less after many struggles, he yielded to the conviction that concerning the 
origin of things nothing whatever can be known. This is the only correc^t 
statement of his opinion; for dogmatic atheism he looked upon as absurd; 
as most of those whom the world has considered atheists have always 
done. These particuljirs are important, because they show that my fa- 
ther’s rejection of all that is called religious beli(‘f was not, as many might 
suppose, primarily a matter of logic and evidence: the grounds of it w(^re 
moral, still more tlian intellectual. He found it impossibltJ to beli(^ve that 
a world so full of evil was the work of an Author combinii>g infinite power 
with perfect goodness and righteousness. His intellect spurned the sub- 
tleties by which men attempt to blind tlumiselves to this opem contradic- 
tion. The Sabaean, or Manichaean theory of a Good and Fa il Principle, 
struggling against each other for the government of the universe, he 
would not have ecjually condemned; and 1 have heard him exprt'ss sur- 
prise, that no one revived it in our lime. He would have regarded it as a 
mere hypothesis; but he w'ould have ascribed to it no depraving influ- 
ence. As it w'as, his aversion to religion, in the sense ii.sually attached to 
the term, was of the same kind with that of laicTctius: he rc^garded it with 
the feelings due not to a mere mental delusion, but to a great moral evil. 
He looked upon it as the greatest enemy of morality : first, by setting up 
factitious excellencies — belief in CTeeds, devmtional feelings, and cenuno- 
nies not connected with the good of human kind — and causiilg these to be 
accepted as substitutes for genuine virtues: but above all, by radically 
vitiating the standard of morals; making it consist in doing the will of a 
being, on whom it lavishes indeed all the phrases of adulation, but whom 
in sober truth it depicts as eminently hateful. I have a hundred limes 
heard him say, that all ag(?s and nations have represented their gods as 
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wicked, in a constantly increasing progression, that mankind have gone 
on adding trait after trait till they roiiched the most perfe^jt conception of 
wickedness which the human mind can devise, and have called this God, 
and prostrated themselves before it. This nc plm ultra of wickedness he 
considertxl to he embodied in wliat is commonly presented to mankind as 
the creed of Christianity. Think (he used to say) of a being who would 
make a Hell — who would create the human race with the infallible fore- 
knowledge, and therefore with tlie intention, that the great majority of 
them were to be consigned to horrible and everlasting torment. The time, 
I believe, is drawing near when this dreadful conception of an object of 
worship will be no longer identified with Christianity; and when all per- 
sons v^'ith any sense of moral good and evil w ill look upon it with the same 
indignation with which iny fatluT regarded it. My fathcT w^as as well 
aw'are as anyone that Christians do not, in general, undergo the demoral- 
izing (‘orisecjiKTiees w hich seem inherent in such a creed, in tlie manner or 
to the ext-^nt wducli might liave been expected from it. Tlie same slovenli- 
ness of thought, and sul)jc‘efion of the reason to fears, wishes, and alfc^c- 
ticais which (‘liable tlnmi to accept a theory involving a contradiction in 
tc'rms, pr(‘vents them from perceiving the logical consequences of the the- 
or\'. Such is the facility with which mankind beliexe at one and the same 
time* tilings inconsistent with one cUiother, and so few are those who draw' 
from what they receive as truths, any consequences but those recom- 
nK’uded to thcmi In’ their feelings, that multitudes have held the undoubt- 
ing lielicd in an Omnipotent Autlior of Hell, and have nevcTtheless identi- 
fi(‘d that being with the bc'st conception they were abh' to form of perfect 
goodness. Their worship w'as not paid to the demon w Inch such a being 
as they imagined would really be, but t(^ their ow n idea of excellenc e. The 
evil is, that such a bt'lief keeps the idc*al yvrc'tc hc^Jly low; and opposes the 
most obstinate resistance to all thought which lias a tendency to raise it 
higher. Ihdievers shrink from (weiy train of ideas which would lead the 
mind to a clear conception and an elevatc'd stanchird of excellence, be- 
cause they fc'cl (even when thew do not distinctly sec) that such a stand- 
ard would conflict with many of the dispensatiems of nature, and with 
much of what they arc accustomed to consider as the Christian creed. 
And thus uK^ralitv continues a matter ’-f blind tradition, with no consist- 
ent principle, nor e\rn any consistent feeling, to guide it. 

It would have been wholly inconsistent with my father’s ideas of duty 
to allow me to acquire impressions contrary' to his convictions and feel- 
ings respecting religion: and 1 h» impressed upon me from the first that the 
manner in which the world came into existence was a subject on which 
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nothing was known: tliat the ({uestion, ‘Who made me?” cannot be an- 
swered, because we have no experience or authentic information from 
which to answer it; and that any answer only throws the dilBculty a step 
further back, since the question immediately presents itself, Who made 
God? He, at the same time, took care that I should be acquainted with 
what had been thought by mankind on these impenetrable problems. I 
have mentioned at how early an age he made me a reader of ecclesiastical 
history; and he taught me to take the strongest interest in the Reforma- 
tion, as the great and decisive contest against priestly tyramiy for liberty 
of thought. 

I am thus one of the very few examples, in this country, of one who has 
not thrown oflF religious belief but never had it: I grew up in a negative 
state with regard to it. I looked upon the modem exactly as I did upon the 
ancient religion, as something which in no way concerned me. It did not 
seem to me more strange that English people should believe what I did 
not, than that the men I read of in Herodotus should have done so. His- 
tory had made the variety of opinions among mankind a fact familiar to 
me, and this was but a prolongation of that fact. This point in my early 
education had, however, incidentally one bad conse'qucnce deserving no- 
tice. In giving me an opinion contrary to that of the world, my father 
thought it necessary to give it as one which could not pnulently he 
avowed to tlie world. This lesson of keeping my thoughts to myself, at 
that early age, was attended with some moral disadvantages; tliough iny 
limited intercourse with strangers, especially such as were likely to speak 
to me on religion, prevented me from being placed in the alternative of 
avx)wal or hypocrisy. I remember two occasions in my boyhood, on which 
1 felt myself in this alternative, and in both cases I avowed my disbelief 
and defended it. My opponents were boys, considerably older than my- 
self: one of them I certainly staggered at the time, but tlie subject was 
never renewed between us: the other who was surprised, and somewhat 
shocked, did his best to convince me for some time, without effect. 

The great advance in liberty of discussion, which is one of the most im- 
portant differences between the present time and that of my childhood, 
has greatly altered the moralities of this question; and I think that few 
men of my father s intellect and public spirit, holding with such intensity 
of moral conviction as he did, unpopular opinions on religion, or on any 
other of the great subjects of thought, would now either practise or incul- 
cate the withholding of them from the world, unless in the cases, becom- 
ing fewer every day, in which frankness on these subjects would either 
risk the loss of means of subsistence, or would amount to exclusion from 
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s<)inc sphere of usefulness peculiarly suitable to the capacities of the indi- 
vidual. On religion in particular the time appears to me to have come 
when it is the duty of all who Ix ing qualified in point of knowledge, have 
on mature consideration satisfied themselves that the current opinions are 
not only false but hurtful, to make their dissent known; at least, if they 
are among those whose station or reputation, gives their opinion a chance 
of bf'ing attende‘d to. vSuch an av'owal would put an end, at onc‘e and for 
ever, to the vulgar prejudice that what is called, very improperly, un- 
belief is connected with any bad qualities either of mind or heart. The 
world would be astonislied if it knew how great a proportion of its bright- 
oniaments — f:)f those most distinguished even in popular estimation for 
wisdom and virtue' — are complete sceptics in religion; many of them re- 
fraining from avowal, le ss from j)crsonal considerations, than from a con- 
scientious, though now in my opinion a most mistaken apprehension, lest 
by speaking out what would tend to weaken existing beliefs, and by con- 
.seqm^pee (;‘s they suppose) existing restraints, they should do harm in- 
.stead of good. 

Of nnbelic\'('rs (so called) as well as of believc^rs, there are many spe- 
cies, iiK'luding aluKcst ever\’ varic‘ty of moral type. But the best among 
th(‘m, as no cnic' who has had opportunities of really knowing them will 
la sitale to affirm (b(iievc*r.s rarely have that opportnnitv^ ) , are more gen- 
uiiuiy religious, in the best sense of the WT)rd religion, than those who e\- 
cliisi\ civ arrogate to themselves the title. Tlie liberality of the age, or in 
othcT words the wT\ikening of the obstinate prejudice which makes men 
unable to see wliat is before tluir eyes because it is contrar)^ to tlieir ex- 
[XH-tafions, lias caused it to be very commonly admitted that a Deist mav 
be truly religious: but if religion stands for any graces of character and 
not for rncTe dogma, the assertion may c^qually be made of many wiiose 
biiief is far short of Deism, "fhough they may think the proof inc'ornplete 
that the univc^sc^ is a work of design, and though they assuredly disbe- 
lieve that it can have an Autlior ancf Governor wlio is absolute in power as 
well a.s perfc'ct in goodnc'ss, they have that which constitutes the principal 
worllj of all religions whate\ ct, an ideal c.'onc'cption of a Perfect Being, to 
wfiic'h thev habitiiallv refer as (he guide of their conscience; and this ideal 
of Good is usually far nearer to per^ x tion than the objc^ctivc* Deity^ of 
those who think themselves obliged to find absolute goodness in the au- 
thor of a world so crowded with suffering and so defonned by injiistic'e as 
our.s. 

My father's moral cTmvictions, wholly dissevered from religion, were 
very much of the character of those of the Greek philosophers; and w^ere 
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delivered with the force and decision which characterized all that came 
from him. Even at the verv early age at which I read with him the Mewo- 
rahilUi of Xenophon, I imbibed from that work and from his comments a 
deep respect for the character of Socrates, who stood in my mind as a 
model of ideal excellence: and I well rernianber how my father at that 
time impressed upon me the lesson of the “Choice of Hercules.” At a 
somewhat later period the lofty moral standard exhibited in the writings 
of Plato operated upon me with great force. My father’s moral inculca- 
tions were at all times mainly those of the Sorratici viri; justice, temper- 
ance (to which he gave a very extended a])plication ), veracity, persever- 
ance, readiness to encounter pain and espc'cially labour; regard for the 
public good; estimation of persons according to their mc*rits, and of things 
according to their intrinsic usefulness; a life of exertion in contradiction 
to one of self-indulgent slotli. I'licse and other moralities he conveyed in 
brief sentences, uttered as occasion aros(\ of grave exhortation, or stem 
reprobation and contempt. 

But tliough diret t moral teaching docs muc h, indirc-ct clocks more*; and 
the effect mv father produccMl on my charac tc'r did not d<'])(*nd soK'ly on 
what he said or did with tliat direct object, but also, and still more*, on 
what manner of man he was. 

In his views of life he partook of the character of the Stoic, th(' Epicu- 
rean, and the Cynic, not in the* modern but th<* anc ic'ut sc iise of the word. 
In his per.sonal qualities jhe Stoic predominatc*d. His standard of morals 
was Epicnrc‘an, inasmuch as it was utilitarian, taking as th(* cvxclusive t(‘st 
of right and wrong, the tend(*ncy of actions to producer pl(*asur(* or jiain. 
But he had (and this was the Cynic edeanent) scarcely any belief in pleas- 
ure; at least in his later years, c^f whicdi alone, on this pc^int, I can speak 
confidently. He was not insensible to pleasures; Imt he dcHMued very fc'w 
of them worth tlu^ price' which, at least in the presc'ut state of society, 
must be paid for them. Tlic greatc'r number of miscarriage's in life, he con- 
sidered to be attributable to the overvaluing of pleasures. Acvordingly, 
temperance, in the larg(' .sc*nse intended l)y the Creek philosophers — stop- 
ping short at the point of moderation in all indulgence's — wa$ wnth In'm, as 
with them, almost tl.e central point of c-ducational precept. His iiiculc’a- 
tions of this virtue fill a large place in my childish remc'iiibrances. He 
thought human life a poor thing at best, after the freshness of youth and 
of unsatisfied curiosity had gone by. This was a tJ)pic on w^hlch he did not 
often speak, espc'cially, it may be supposed, in the prcisc'nce eff young per- 
sons: Vait when he did, it was with an air of settlc^d and profound convic- 
tion. He would .som(*tim(‘s say that if life were made what it might be, by 
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good government and good ediiaition, it would be worth having: but he 
never spoke with anything like enthusiasm even of that possibility. He 
never varied in rating intellectual enjoyments above all others, even in 
value as ple^asures, independently of their ulterior benefits. The pleasures 
of the benevolent affections he placed high in the scale; and used to say 
that he had never known a happy old man, except those who were able to 
live over again in the pleasures of the young. For passionate emotions of 
all sorts, and for everything which has been said or written in exaltation 
of them, he professed the greatest c ontempt. He regarded them as a form 
of rnadnc'ss. “The intense” was with him a bv-word of scornful disappro- 
bation. He regarded as an aberration of the moral standard of modem 
times, compared with that of the ancients, the great stress laid upon feel- 
ing. Feedings, as sucdi, he considered to be no proper subjects of praise or 
blame. Right and wrong, good and bad, he regardeu as qualities solely of 
eonduc't — of acts and oinis.sions; there being no feeling which may not 
lead, and does not frequently Ic'ad, either to good or to bad actions: con- 
scicTU'c itself, th(‘ vctv desire to act right, often leading people to act 
wrong. Cc:)nsist('ntlv carrying out the doctrine that the object of praise 
and l)lanie should be the discouragement of wrong conduct and the en- 
couragement of right, he rc'fused to let his praise or blame be influenced 
by the moti\'e of the agcuit. He blamed as severely what he thought a bad 
action, when the motive was a feeling of duty, as if the agents had been 
coiisci»)uslv evil-doers. He would not have accepted as a ple^a in mitiga- 
tion for iiKfiiisitors, that they sincerely believed burning heretics to be an 
obligation of conscience. Rut though he did not allo a honesty of purjx)se 
to soften his disapprobation of actions, it had its full effect on his estima- 
tion of characters. No one prized conscientiousness and rectitude of in- 
tention more highly, or was more incapable of valuing any person in 
whom he did not feel assurance of it. But he disliked people quite as 
much for any other diTiciency, provided he thought it equally likely to 
make them act ill. He disliked, for instance, a fanatic in any bad cause, as 
much (^r more than one who adopted the .same eause from self-interest, 
b(‘cau.se he thought him even more likely to be practically mischievous. 
And tluis, his aversion to many intellectual errors, or what he regarded as 
such, partook, in a certain sense, of character of a moral feeling. All 
this is merely saying that he, in a degree once common, but now very un- 
usual, throw his feelings into his opinions; which truly it is difficult to un- 
derstand how any one who possesses much of both can fail to do. None 
but those who do not care about opinions will confound it with intoler- 
ance. Those who, Iniving opinions which lluy hold to be immensely im- 
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porlant, and their contraries to be prodigiously hurtful, have any deep re- 
gard for tlie genera! good, will necessarily dislike, as a class and in tlie 
abstract, those who think wrong what they think right, and right what 
they think wrong: though they need not therefore be, nor was my father, 
insensible to good qualities in an opponent, nor governed in their estima- 
tion of individuals by one general presumption, instead of by the whole 
of tlieir character. I grant that an earnest person, being no more infallible 
than other men, is liable to dislike people on account of opinions which 
do not merit dislike; but if he neither himself does them any ill office, nor 
connives at its being done by others, he is not intolerant: and the forbeiir- 
ance which flows from a conscientious sense of the importance to man- 
kind of the equal freedom of all opinions is the only tolerance which is 
commendable, or, to Uie highest moral order of minds, possible. 

It will be adinitt(>d that a man of the opinions and the character above 
described was likely to lea\'e a strong moral impression on any mind prin- 
cipally formed by him, and that his moral teaching was not likely to err 
on the side of laxity or indulgence. The element which was chieflv defi- 
cient in his moral relation to his childien w^as that of tendcrmvss. I do not 
believe that this deficiency lay in his own nature. I beliena^ liim to have 
had much more feeling than he habitually showt^l, and mm h greater ca- 
pacities of feeling than were ever developed. He resembled most English- 
men in being ashamed of the signs of feeling, and by the ;J|^s('nce of dem- 
onstration starving the feelings themselves. If we consider further that he 
was in the trying position-of sole teacher, and add to this that his tempcT 
was constitutionally irritable, it is impossible not to f(*el true pity for a fa- 
ther who did, and strove to do, so much for his children, who would have 
so valued their affection, yet w^ho must have beem c*onstantly feeling that 
fear of liirn was drying it np at its source. This w^as no longer the case later 
in life, and with his younger children. Tbey loved him t(*nderly: and if I 
cannot say so much of myself, I was always loyally dc\oted to him. As re- 
gards my own education, I hesitate to pronounce w^hetlu^r I was more a 
loser or gainer by his severity. It was not such as to prevent me from hav- 
ing a happy chiIdh(Jod. And I do not believe that boys can Ix' indiiced to 
apply themselves with vigour, and what is so much more difficult, perse- 
verance, to dry and irksome studies, by the sole force of pefsna.sion and 
soft words. Much must be done, and much must be Ieanit,,by children, 
for which rigid discipline and knowm liability to punishrnimt are indis- 
pensable as means. It is, no doubt, a very laudable effort;, in modern 
teaching, to render as much as possible of what the young are required to 
learn easy and interesting to them. But when this principle is pushed to 
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the length of not requiring them to learn anything hut what has been 
made easy and interesting, one of the chief objects of education is sacri- 
ficed. I rejoice in the decline of the old brutal and tyrannical system of 
teaching, which, however, did succeed in enforcing habits of application; 
but the new, as it seems to me, is training up a race of men who will be in- 
capable of doing anything which is disagreeable to them. 1 do not, then, 
believe that fear, as an element in education, can be dispensed with; but I 
am sure that it ought not to be the main element; and when it predomi- 
nates so much as to prec lude love and confidence on the part of the child 
to those who should be the unreservedly trusted advisers of after-years, 
and perhaps to seal up the fountains of frai^k and spontaneous c*ommuni- 
cativeness in the child’s nature, it is an evil for w^hich a large abatement 
must be made from the bent.-fits, moral and intellectual, which may flow 
from any other part of the education. 

During this first period of my life, the habitual frequenters of my fa- 
ther's house w^ere limited to a very few' persons, most of them little known 
to the world, but whom personal worth, and more or less of congeniality 
with at h'ast his political opinions (not so fre(|uently to be met with then 
as since) inclined him to cultivate; and his c'onvcrsations with them I lis- 
ttmed to with intorc\st and instme tion. My being an habitual inmate of mv 
fathers study made me accjuainlod with the dearest of his friends, David 
Ricardo, who by his benevolent countenance, and kindliness of manner, 
w'us very attractive to young persems. and w ho, after 1 became a student 
of political ec onomy, invited me to his house mid to walk with him in or- 
dcT to conve^rse on the subject. I was a more frecpienr visitor (from about 
1817 or 1818) to Mr, Hume, who, born in the same p; it of Scotland as niy 
fathcT, and having hc'en, 1 rathcT think, a yoimgcT schoolfellow' or college 
companion of his, had on returning from India icncwed their youthful 
accjiiaiiitance, and who coming like many others great! v utkUt the influ- 
ence of my father’s intellect and energv' of character, v^ as induced partly 
by that influence to go into Parliament, and there adopt the line of con- 
duct w hich has given him an honourable place in the historv' of his coun- 
try. Of Mr. Bcntham 1 saw much more, owing to the close intimacy which 
existed between him and my father. I do not know how' soon after my fa- 
ther's first arrival in England they became aeejuainted. But my father was 
the earliest Englishman of any great mark who thoroughly understoexi, 
and in the main adopted, Bemtham’s general vic^w s of ethics, govemmemt 
and law: and this was a natural foundation for svinpathy between them, 
and made them familiar companions in a period of Bentham’s life during 
which he admitted much fewer visitors tlian w^as the case subsequently. 
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At this time Mr. Bentham passed some part of every year at Barrow 
Green House, in a beautiful part of the Surrey hills, a few miles from 
Codstone, and there 1 each summer accompanied my father in a long 
visit. In 1813, Mr. Bentham, my father, and 1 made an excursion, whicli 
included Oxford, Bath and Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, and Portsmouth, In 
this journey I saw many things which were instructive to mo, and ac- 
quired my first taste for natural scenery, in the elementary form of fond- 
ness for a “view.” In tlie succeeding winter we moved into a house very 
near Mr. Bcntham*s, which my father renh^l from lum, in (^)ueefi Scjuare, 
Westminster. From 1814 to 1817 Mr. Bentham lived during half of each 
year at Ford Abbey, in Scmiersetshire (or rather in a part of Devonshire^ 
surrounded by Somersetshire), which intervals I had the advantage of 
passing at that plac'e. This sojourn was, I think, an important circum- 
stance in my education. Nothing contributes more to nourish edevation of 
sentiments in a people than the large and free charac ter of tiudr habita- 
tions. The middle-age arcdiitc'cture, tlie baronial hall, and the spacious 
and lofty rooms of this fine old place, so unlike the mean and cTampc'd (^x- 
temals of English middle class life, gave the sentiment of a large and 
freer existence, and wctc to me a sort of poetic cultivation, aiclc'd also by 
the character of the grounds in whic h the Abbey stood; which vverc^ riant 
and secluded, umbrage^jus, and full of the sound of falling watcTs. 

I owed anotlier of the fortunate circumstanc(\s in my explic ation, a yeai's 
residence in France, to Mr. Bemtham^s brolhcT, General Sir Samuel Ihai- 
tham. I had seen Sir Samuel Bentham and his family at their house nc'ar 
Gosport in the cxuirse of the tour alrcMclv mc'utioncHl (he bedng llu'u Su- 
perintemdent of the Dcjckvard at Portsmouth ), and during a stav of a few 
days which thc^y made at Ford .Abbew shortlv after the pc^ace, beloie go- 
ing to live on the (^ontincaU. In 1S20 thew invited me for a six months' 
visit to them in the South of France*, which thi*ir kindness ultimately pro- 
longed to nearly a twelvemonth. Sir Samued Bentham, though of a c harac - 
tc*r of mind different from that of his illustrous brother, was a man of v(tv 
considerable attainments and gcaieral j^nvers, with a decidcnl gcMiins for 
mechanical art. His wife, a daughter of the celc*brated chemist. Dr. For- 
dyce, was a woman of strong will and decid<;cl cdiaractcir, tnuch gc'iuTal 
knowledge, and great practical good sense of the Edg<‘worth kind: 
was the niling spirit of tlie household, as she d(\servx!d, and was well qual- 
ified, to be. llieir family C'onsistcxl of one son (the eminent botanist ) and 
three (laughters, the youngest about two years my senior. 1 arn indebted 
to th(Hn for muc h and various instruction, and for an almost parcmtal 
intere.st in my welfare. When I first jcjined them, in May i8ao, they occ ii- 
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pied the Cihateau of Pompignan (still belonging to a descendant of Vol- 
taire s enemy ) on the heights overlooking the plain of the Garonne be- 
twctm Montauban and Toulouse. I accompanied them in an excursion to 
the Pyrt'nees, including a stay of some duration at Bagneres de Bigorre, a 
journey to Pan, Bayonne, find Bagneres de Luchim, and an ascent of the 
Pic du Midi de Bigorre. 

1 liis first introduction to the highest order of mountain scenery made 
tlu* dccp(‘st impre'ssion on me, and gave a colour to my tastes through 
life. In OclobiT we proceeded by the beautiful mountain route of Castres 
and St. Pons, from I'oulouse to Montpellier, in which last neighbourhood 
Sir Samiud liad just bouglit the estate of Restincliere, near the foot of tlic* 
singular mountain of St. Loup. During this residence in France 1 ac- 
quir(‘d a familiar knowledge^ of the French language, and acquaintance 
with tlu' ordinary French literature; I took lessons m various bodily e\er- 
( ises, in nom^ of which however 1 made any proficiency; and at Montpt L 
li(‘r f attended the (W'C(‘lIent winter courses of lectures at the Facultc dc s 
S( ieTK'(‘s\ tlinse of M. Anglada on chcmiistr\’, of M. Provencal on zoologs , 
and of a \'cry accoinjilished representative of the eighteenth century met- 
aphysics, M. (iergonne, on logic, under the name of Philosophy of the 
Sc-ien<'('s. I also went tliroiigh a cour.se of the higher mathematics under 
the private' tuition of M. Leuthcric, a professor at the Lycee of Montpel- 
lier. But the gre'atest, perhaps, of the many advantages which I ow^ed te) 
tliis i'])is(ule in my educatieni was that of having breathed for a whole 
ve*ar the fu'e and gt'nial atmosplu're of Continental life. This advantage 
was not the' h'ss real though I could not then e’^tiriiate, nor even cou- 
seie>n.slv fe'el it. Having so little experience of EngLsh life, and the few 
pc'ople I knew being mostly such as had public* objects, of a large and 
p(‘isonallv disintere’sted kind, at heart. I was ignenant of the low moial 
tone of what, in laigland, is callc'd .so('ie*tv, the habit of, not indeed pro- 
fessing, but taking lor grantt'd in (’very mode of implication, tliat conduc t 
is of couise' alw avs directed towaids low and petty objects; the ab.senco of 
high fec’lings which manifests itself by sneering depreeiation of all dem- 
onstrations of them, and by geaieral abstinenee (except among a few of 
the St! icier religionists) from professing any high principles of action at 
all, (‘\cept in those |:)r('ordaint?d erases 'U which such profession is put on 
as [>art of tiu' costume and formalities of the occasion. 1 could not then 
know or estimate the diflereiue between this manner of existence, and 
that of a pt'opic like the French, xvho.se faults, if equally real, are at all 
events different; among whom ,s<'nliments, which by comparison at least 
may be called elevated, are tlie current coin of hiiinim intercourse, both 
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in books and in private life; and though often evaporating in profession^ 
<ire yet kept aliv^e in the nation at large by constant exercise, and stimu- 
lated by sympathy, so as to fonn a living and active part of the existence 
of great numbers of persons, and to be recognized and understood by all. 
Neither could I then appreciate the general culture of the understanding, 
which results from the habitual exercise of the feelings, and is tluis car- 
ried down into the most uneducated classes of several countries on the 
Continent, in a degree not equalled in England among the so-called edu- 
cated, except where an unusual tenderness of conscience leads to a habit- 
ual exercise of the intellect on (jucstions of right and wrong. I did not 
know the way in which, among the ordinary English, the absence of inter- 
est in things of an unselfish kind, except occasionally in a special thing 
here and there, and the habit of not speaking to others, nor much even to 
themselves, about the things in which they do feel interest, causes both 
tlieir feelings and their intellectual faculties to remain undeveloped, or to 
develop themselves only in some single and very limited direction; reduc- 
ing them, considered as .spiritual beings, to a kind of negative existence. 
All tliese things I did not perceive till long afterwards; but I even then 
felt, tliough without stating it clearly to inystdf, the contrast betw'ccn tlio 
frank sociability and amiability of French personal intci course, and the 
English mode of existence in which everybody acts as if everx^body edse 
( witli few, or no exceptions) was either an enemy or a bore. In Franco, it 
is true, the bad as well as tlie good points, both of individual and of na- 
tional character, come m*ore to the surface, and break out more fearlessly 
in ordinary intercourse, than in England: but the general habit of the 
people is to show, as well as to expect, friendly feeling in every' one to- 
wards every other, wherever there is not some positive cause for the op- 
posite. In England it is only of tlie best-bred people, in the upper or up- 
per middle ranks, that anything like this can be said. 

In my way through Paris, both going and returning, I passed some lime 
in the house of M. Say, the eminent political economist, wdio was a friend 
and correspondent of my father, having become acquainted with liim on 
a visit to England a year or two after the peace. He was a man of the later 
period of the French Revolution, a fine specimen of the best kind of 
French Republican, one of those who had never bent the knee to Bona- 
parte though courted by him to do so; a tnjly upright, brava, and enlight- 
ened man. He lived a quiet and studious life, made happy by warm affec- 
tions, public and private. He was acquainted with many of the chiefs of 
the Liberal party, and I saw various noteworthy persons while staying at 
his house; among whom I have pleasure in the rtx:ollection of having once 
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seen Saint-Simon, not yet the founder cither of a philosophy or a religion, 
and considered only as a clever original. The chief fruit which I carried 
away from the society I saw was a strong and permanent interest in Con- 
tinental Liberalism, of which I ever afterwards kept myself au courant, as 
much as of English politics; a thing not at all usual in those days with 
Englishmen, and which Iiad a very salutary influence on my develop- 
ment, keeping me free from the error always prevalent in England, and 
from which even my father with all his superiority to prejudice was not 
exempt, of judging universal (pjestions by a merely English standard. 
After passing a few weeks at Caen with an old friend of my father’s, 1 re- 
tumex! to England in July 1821 ; and my education resumed its ordinary 
course. 


LAST STAGE OF EDUCATION AND FIRST OF 
SFLF-EDlf CATION 

For the first V(‘ar or two after mv visit to France, I continued nn old 
studies, with the addition of some new ones. When I returned, niv father 
was just finishing for thc^ press his “Elements of Political Economy,” and 
he made rne perform an exercise' on the manuscript, wliich Mr. Benthain 
practised on all his own writings, making what he calUxl, “marginal con- 
tents'*; a short abstract of every paragraph, to enable the writer nioie 
ea.sily to judge of, and improve, the oidcr of the ideas, and the general 
charactcT of the exposilitm. Soon after, rny lather put into my hands Con- 
dillac’s Traiic dcs Srnmtiom, and the l<»gical and TU 'laphysical volumes of 
his Cours (rf'Judcs; the first (notwithstanding the si,[ferfidal re.seiriblanc e 
between Condillacs psychologi(’al system and iny father's) (piile as nineh 
for a warning as fc'r an example. I am not sure w hether it was in this win- 
ter or the next that I first read a history of the French Bevi)lulion. I leaint 
with astonishment that the principles of democracy, tlien apparently in so 
insignificant aiul hopeless a minorits e\cr\ where in Enropt'. had bomc all 
before them in France thirty years earliei, and had been tlie creed of the 
nation. As may be suj)p()sed from this, I had piawiously a very vague idea 
of lliat great ('ominotion. 1 knew only that the French hatl thrown off the 
absolute monarchy of Louis XIV and XV, had put the Ki:ig and Queen to 
death, guillotined many persons, one ol whom w'as Lasoisier, and had id- 
timately fallen under the despotism of Bonaparte. From this time, as w as 
natural, the subject took an immense hold of mv feelings. It allied itself 
with all rny juvenile aspirations to the eharaeter of a democratic cliam- 
pion. W’hat bad happened .so lately .seemed as if it might easily happen 
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again: and the most transcendant glory I was capable of conceiving was 
that of figuring, successful or unsuccessful, as a Girondist in an English 
Convention. 

During the winter of 1821-2, Mr. John Austin, with whom at the time 
of my visit to France my father had but lately become acquainted, kindly 
allowed me to rt'ad Roman law with him. My fatlier, notwithstanding his 
abhorrence of the chaos of barbarism called English Law, had turned his 
thoughts towards the bar as on the whole less ineligible for me than any 
other profession: and these readings with Mr. Austin, wlio had made 
Bentham’s best ideas his own, and added much to them from other 
sources and from his own mind, were not only a valuable introduction to 
legal studies, but an important portion of general education. With Mr. 
Austin I read Heinecciiis on the Institutes, his Roman Antiquities, and 
part of his exposition of the Pandec ts; to which was added a considerable 
jx)rtion of Blackstone. It was at the c‘oinmt‘ricement of these studies that 
mv father, as a needful accompaniment to them, put into my hands Bcn- 
tham*s principal sp(‘culations, as int('qiret(‘d to iIk' Continent, and indeed 
to all the world, by Dumont, in the Tniifr dr J The reading of 
this book was an epoch in my life, one of the turning points in my mental 
history. 

My previous education had been, in a certain sense, already a course of 
Benthamism. The Benthamic standani of “the greatest 1 lap[)iness“ was 
that which 1 had always beem taught to apply; 1 was <‘vcn familiar with 
an abstract discussion of it, forming an episode in an unpublislu'd dia- 
logue on “Government,*’ written by my father on the Platonic mf)del. Yet 
in the first pages of Bentham it burst upon nu^ with all tlu* force of nov- 
elty. What tlius impressed me was the chapter in which Bentham passed 
judgment on the common modes of reasoning in morals and legislation, 
deduced from phrases like “law' of nature,” “right reason,” “the moral 
sense,” “natural rectitude,” and the like, and characterized them as <log- 
matism in disguise, imposing its sentiments upon others under C‘r)ver of 
sounding expre.ssions which convey no reason for the sentinicMit, but set 
up the sentiment as its owm reason. It had not struck me before that Ben- 
tham’s principle put an end to all this. Tlie feeling rushed upon me, that 
all previous moralists were superseded, and that liere in(Ir?e<l was tne 
commencement of a new era in thought. This impre.ssion M'as strength- 
ened by the manner in which Bentham put into scientific form the appli- 
cation of the happiness principle to the morality of actions, by analysing 
the varioTJs classes and orders of their consec|uimces. But what struck m(5 
at die time most of all, was the Classification of Offences, which is much 
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more clear, compact and imposing in Dumont’s redaction than in the orig- 
inal work of Bentham from which it was taken. Logic and the dialectics 
of Plato, which had formed so large a part of my previous training, had 
given me a strong relish for accurate classification. This taste had been 
strengthened and enlightened by the study of botany, on the principles of 
what is called the Natural Method, which T had taken up with great zeal, 
though only as an ainuscTnent, during my stay in France; and when I 
found scientific classification applied to the great and complex subjec^t of 
Punishable Acts, under the guidance of the ethical principle of Plf*asur- 
able and Painful Consetjuences, followed out in the method of detail in- 
trodiict^d into these subjects by Bentham, 1 felt taken up to an eminence 
from which T coidd survey a vast mental domain, and see stretching out 
into the distance intellectual results beyond all computation. As I pro- 
ceeded further, there seemed to be added to this intellectual clearness, the 
most inspiring prospects of practical improvements in human affairs. To 
Bcntha:p\' general view of the construction of a body of law I was not al- 
together a strangcT, having read with attention that admirable compen- 
dium, my father’s article ‘‘Juiisprudenco”: but I had read it with little 
profit and scarcely any interest, no doubt from its extremely general and 
abstract character, and also because it concerned the form more than the 
substance of the corpus jttris, the logic rather than the ethics of law. But 
Bentham’s subject was Legislation, of which Jurispnidence is onlv the 
formal part: and at every page he seemed to open a clearer and broader 
conception of what human opinions and institutions ought to be, how 
they might be made what thev ought t'» be, and him^ far removed from it 
thcN' now are. When I laid down the last volume of ^tie Traite, I had be- 
come a different being d'he "principle of utility" understood as Bentham 
understood it, and applu'd in the manner in which he applied it through 
tJiese three volumes, fell exactly into its plac e as the keystone which held 
togeth(‘r lh(' dctacdicd and fragmentary component parts of my knowl- 
edge and beliefs. It gave unity to mv conceptions of things. I now had 
opinions; a crex'd, a doctrine, a philosophy; in one among the best senses 
of the word, a religion; tlu‘ inculcation and diffusion of which could be 
made tin* principal outward purpose of a life. And I had a grand concep- 
tion laid before me of changes to be . fftxted in the condition of mankind 
tlirougb that doctrine. The Truitt dc Lc^^islation wound up with what 
was to me a most impressive picture of human life as it would be made by 
such opinions and such laws as were rcc'ommended in the treatise. The 
anticipations of practicable improvement were studiously moderate, dep- 
recating and discountenancing as reveries of vague enthusiasm many 
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things which will one day seem so natural to human beings, that injustice 
w^ill probably be done to those who once thought them cliiniericaL But, in 
my state of mind, this appearance of superiority to illusion added to the 
effect wliich Bentham's doctrines produced on me, by heightening the im- 
pression of mental power, and the vista of improvement which he did 
open was siiflBciently large and brilliant to light up my life, as W(dl as to 
give a definite shape to my aspirations. 

After this I read, from time to time, the most important of the other 
works of Bentliam which had then seen tlie light, either as wTitten l)y 
himself or as edited by Dumont. This was my private reading: while, 
under my fathers direction, my studies were carried into the higher 
branches of analytic psychology. I now read Locke’s Essay, and wrote out 
an account of it, consisting of a complete abstract of every chapter, with 
such remarks as occurred to me: which was read by, or (1 think) to, my 
father, and discussed throughout. T performed the same process with 
Helvetius’ De FEs/yrit, which I read of my own choice. T})is prt'paralion 
of abstracts, subject to my father’s censf»rship, was of great service to me, 
by compelling precision in conceiving and expressing psychological doc- 
trines, whether accepted as truths or only regarded as the opinion of oth- 
ers. After Helvetius, my father made me study what he deemed tlie n ally 
master-production in the philosophy of mind. Hartley’s Ohsnrvations on 
Man. This book, though it did not, like tlie Traite clc IJj^sIation, give a 
new cc^lour to my existence, made a very similar impression on me in re- 
gard to its immediate subject. Harthy’s explanation, incomplete as in 
many points it is, of the more complex mental plienomena by the law of 
association, commended itself to me at onct' as a rc\il analysis, and made 
me feel by contrast the insufficiency of the merely verbal generali/.atioiis 
of Condillac, and even of the instructive gropings and feelings about for 
psychological explanations of I.ockc. It was at tin's very time that my fa- 
ther commenced writing his Analysis of the Mind, wdiicli carried Hart- 
leys mode of explaining the mental phenomena to so much greater length 
and depth. He could only command the concentration of thought neces- 
sary for this work during the complete leisure of his holiday of a month or 
six weeks annually: and he commenced it in the summer of 1822, in the 
first holiday he passed at Dorking; in which neighbourhood, from that 
time to the end of his life, with the exception of two years, he lived, as far 
as his official duties permitted, for six months of evtny year. He workcnl at 
the Armlysis during several successive vacations, up to the year 1829 
when it was published, and allowed me to retail the manuscript, portion 
by portion, as it advanced. The other principal English writers on mental 
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philosophy I read as I felt inclined, particularly Berkeley, Hume's Essays, 
Reid, Dugald Stewart and Brown on Cause and Effect. Brown's Lec- 
tures I did not read until two or three years later, nor at that time had my 
father himself read them. 

Among tfie works read in the course of tliis year, which contributed ma- 
terially to my development, I ought to mention a book (written on the 
foundation of some of Benlharn's manuscripts and published under the 
pseudonym of Philip Beauchamp) entitled Analysis of the Influence of 
Natural Religion on the Temporal Happiness of Mankind. This was an 
examination not of tin* truth, but of tlic usefulness of religious belief, in 
tl'K' most general sense, apart from the peculiarities of any special Revela- 
tion; whic'h, of all tlie parts of the discussion concerning religion, is the 
most important in this age, in which r<‘al belief in anv religious doctrine is 
feeble and precarious, l)ut the o]>inion of its necessity for moral and social 
purposes almost uni\'ersal; and when those who reject revelation very 
generallv take refuge in an optimistic Deism, a worship of the order of 
Nature and the supposed course of Providence at least as full of cx>ntra- 
dictions, and pervcTting to the moral sentiments, as any of the forms of 
(dirislianity, if only it is as completely realized. Yet, veiy little, with any 
claim to a philoMipliit al charactcT, has been x^ ritten by sceptics agtiinst the 
us(d'uln(’ss of this form of belic‘f. The volume bearing the name of Philip 
B(‘aiichamp had this for its special object. Having been sIiovnti to my fa- 
th(‘r in manuscript, it was put into mv hands by him, and I made a mar- 
ginal analysis of it as I had done of the Elements of Political Economy. 
Next to th<^ Trait c cic J.epslation, it was one of the books which by the 
searching charactcT of its analysis produced the gre atest effect upon me. 
On reading it lateK aft(T an interval of inanv years, T find it to have some 
of the defects as well as the* merits of tlie Benthamic modes of thought, 
and to contain, as I now think, manv xvc'ak arguments, but with a grcMt 
ove rbalance of sound ones, and much good material for a more com- 
pl<‘t( Iv philosophic and ('onclusive tiratnuait of the subject. 

I fiave now, 1 belie’ve, mentioned all the hooks which had any consider- 
able effect on mv early mental development. From this point 1 began to 
carry on my intellec’tual cultivation by writing still more than by reading. 
In the summcT of 1 S 22 I wrote my first argumentative essay. 1 remembe^r 
vcTV little about it, except that it was an attack on w hat 1 regarded as the 
ari.stoeratic pre judice, that the rich were, or wcto likely to be, supcTior in 
moral qualities to the poor. My performance was entirely argumentative, 
without any of the dtH'lamation which the subject would admit of, anti 
might be exptnied to suggest to a young svriter. In that department how- 
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ever I was, and remained, very inapt. Dry argument was the only thing I 
could manage, or willingly attempted; though passively 1 was very sus- 
ceptible to the effect of all composition, whether in the form of poetry or 
orator}", which appealed to the feelings on any basis of reason. My father, 
who knew nothing of this essay until it was finished, was well satisfied, 
and as 1 learnt from others, even pleased with it; but, perhaps from a de- 
sire to promote the exercise of other mental faculties than the purely logi- 
cal, he advised me to make my next exercise in composition one of the 
oratorical kind; on which suggestion, availing myself of my fainiliarit}" 
witli Greek history and ideas and with the Athenian orators, 1 wrote two 
speeches, one an accusation, the other a defence of Pericles, on a sup- 
posed impeachment for not marching out to fight the Lacedaemonians on 
their invasion of Attica. After this I continued to write papers on subjects 
often very much beyond my capacity, but with great benefit both from 
the exercise itself, and from the discussions wiiich it leci to with my father. 

I had now also begun to converse, on gcmeral subjec ts, with the in- 
structed men with whom I came in contact: and the opportunities of such 
(X)ntact naturally became more numerous. The tw^o friends of my father 
from whom I derived most, and with whom I most associalc‘d, w ere Mr. 
Grote and Mr. John Austin, The acquaintance of both with my father w^as 
recent, but had ripened rapidly into intimacy. Mr. Grote w as introduced 
to my father by Mr, Ricardo, I think in 1819 (being theu. about twenty- 
fiv'e years old), and sought assiduously his society and convcTsation. Al- 
ready a highly instructed man, he was yet, by the side rny father, a tyro 
on tlie great subjects of human opinion; but he rapidly seized on my fa- 
tlier s best ideas; and in the department of political opinion he made him- 
self known as early as 1820, by a pamphlet in defence of Radical Rc'form, 
in reply to a celebrated article by Sir Jamc\s Mackintosh, then lately pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Review. Mr. Grotto s father, the banker, w"as, 1 be- 
lieve, a thorough Tory, and his mother intens(‘ly Evangel ic al; so that for 
his liberal opinions he was in no way indebted to home iuflueuees. But, 
unlike most persons who have the prospf3ct of being rich by inheritance, 
he had, though actively engaged in the business (ff banking, devoted a 
great portion of time to philosophic studic?s; and liis intimacy w ith my fa- 
ther did much to decide the character of iIk; next slag<‘ in his rnen^^d 
progress. Him I often visited, and my conversations w'ith him ou political, 
moral, and philosopliical subjects gave me, in addition to miicli valuable 
instruction, all the pleasure and benefit of sympathetic cornrnimion witli 
a man of the high intellectual and moral eminence which his life and 
writings have since manifested to the world. 
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Mr. Austin, who was four or five years older than Mr. Grote, was the 
eldest son of a retired iriiller in Suffolk, who had made money by con- 
tracts during the war, and who must have been a man of remarkable 
qualities, as I infer from the fact that all his sons were of more than com- 
mon ability and all eminently gentlemen. The one with whom we are now 
concenied, and whose writings on jurisprudence have made him cele- 
brated, was for some time in the army, and served in Sicily under Lord 
William Bentinck. After the peace he sold his commission and studied for 
the bar, to which he had been called for some time before my father knew 
him. IJe was not, like Mr. C»rotc, to any extent a pupil of my father, but he 
Jiad attained, by reading and thought, a considerable number of the same 
opinion.s, modified by liis own very decided individuality of character. 
He w^as a man of great intellectual pow'ers which in conversation ap- 
peared at their vciy^ best; frcun the vigour and richness of expression vvith 
which, under the excitement of discussion, he was accustomed to main- 
tain some view or other of most general subjects; and from an appearance 
of not only strong, but delib<*rate and collected will; mixed with a certain 
bitterness, partly (leii\ ed from temperament, and partly from the general 
l ast of his feelings and reflections. Tlie dissatisfaction with life and the 
world, felt more or less in the present state of society and intellect by 
t‘V(Ty discerning and highly conscientious mind, gave in his case a rather 
melancholy tinge to the character, very natural to those whose passive 
moral susceptibilities are more than proportioned to their active energies. 
For it must be said, that the strength of will of which his manner seemed 
to give such strong assurance expended itself principally in manner. With 
great zeal for liuinan improvement, a strong .sense of duty, and capacities 
and acquiremimts tlie extent of which is proved by the writings he has 
left, he hardiv eviT completed any intellectual task of magnitude. He had 
so liigh a standard of what ought to be done, so exaggerated a sense of de- 
ficiencies in his owm performances, and was so unable to content himself 
with the amount of elaboration sufficient for the occasion and the pur- 
pos(\ that he not only spoilt much of his w'ork for ordinary use by over- 
labouring it, but spent so much time and exertion in superfluous study 
and thought, that when his task ought to have been completed, he had 
generally worked himself into an illness w'ithout having half finished what 
he undiMtook. From this mental infirmity (of w'hich he is not the sole ex- 
ample among the accomplished and able men whom I have known), 
combined with liability to frequent attacks of disabling though not dan- 
giTous ill-health, he accomi)lished, through life, little in coinj^arison with 
wdiat he seemed capable of; but what he did produce is held in the very 
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highest estimation by the most competent judges; and, like Ck^leridge, he 
might plead as a set-oflF that he had been to many persons, through his 
conversation, a source not only of much instruction but of great elevation 
of character. On me his influence was most salutary. It was moral in the 
best sense. He took a sincere and kind interest in me, far beyond what 
could have been expected towards a more youth from a man of his age, 
standing, and what seemed austerity of character. There was in his c'on- 
versation and demeanour a tone of highmindedness wliich did not show 
itself so much, if the quality existed as much, in miy of the other persons 
with whom at that time I associated. My intercourse? with him was the 
more beneficial, owing to his being of a different mental type from all 
other intellectual men whom I frequented, and he from the first set him- 
self decidedly against the prejudices and narrownesses w hich are almost 
sure to be found in a young man formed by a particular mode of thought 
or a particular social circle. 

His younger brother, Charles Austin, of whom at this time and for the 
next year or tw'o I saw much, had also a great eff(?ct on me, though of a 
ver\' different description. He was but a few years older than myself, and 
had then just left the University, where he had shone with great ^clat as 
a man of intellect and a brilliant orator and converser. The effect hc' pro- 
duced on his Cambridge contemporaries deseiy^es to be accounted an his- 
torical event; for to it may in part be traced the tendt?ncy ttTuwds Liber- 
alism in general, and the Benthamic and politico-economic form of it in 
particular, which showed itself in a portion of the more active-minded 
young men of the higher classes from tfiis time to 1830. TTie Union Debat- 
ing Society, at that time at the height of its reputation, was an arena 
where what were then thoiight extreme opinions, in politics and philoso- 
phy, were weekly asserted, face to face with their opposites, before audi- 
ences consisting of the elite of the Cambridge youth: and though many 
persons afterwards of more or less note (of whom Lord Macaulay is the 
most celebrated), gained their first oratorical laurels in those debates, the 
really influential mind among these intellectual gladiators was Charles 
Austin. He continued, after leaving the University, to be, by his conversa- 
tion and personal a.scendancy, a leader among the same dais of young 
men who had been his associates there; and he attached me among 
others to his car. Through him I became acquainted with Macaulay, 
Hyde and Charles Villiers, Stnitt (now Lord Belper), Robilly (now 
Lord Romilly and Master of the Rolls), and various others who subse- 
quently figured in literature or politics, and among whom I heard discus- 
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sions on many topics, as yet to a certain degree new to me. The influence 
of Charles Austin ove*T me differed from that of tlie persons I have hith- 
erto mentioned, in being not the influence of a man over a boy, but that 
of an elder contemporary. It was through him that I first felt myself, not 
a pupil under teachers, but a man among men. He was the first person of 
intellect whom I met on a ground of equality, though as yet much his in- 
ferior on that common ground. He was a man who never failed to impress 
greatly those with whom he came in contact, even when their opinions 
were the ver)' reverse of his. The impression he gave was that of bound- 
less strength, together with talents which, combined with such apparent 
force of will and character, seemed capable of dominating tlie world, 
lliose who knew him, whether friendly to him or not, always anticipated 
that he would play a conspicuous part in public life. It is seldom that 
TiK^n produce so great an immediate effect by speech, unless they, in some 
degree, lay themselves out for it; and he did this in no ordinary degree. 
He lo\’ed to strike, and even to startle. He kncnv tliat decision is the great- 
est element of effect, and he uttered his opinions with all the decision he 
could throw into them, never so well pleased as when he astonished any 
one by their audacity. Very unlike his brother, who made w'ar against the 
narrow'or interpretations and applications of the principles tliey both pro- 
fessed, he, on the contrary% presented the Benthamic doctrines in the 
most startling form of which they w^ere susceptible, exaggerating every^- 
thing in thtMii w’hich tended to const'fpiences offensive to any one's pre- 
conceived hielings. All w^hich, he defended with such verve and vivacity, 
and carried off by a manner so agreeable as well as forcible, that he al- 
ways either came off victor, or di\ided the honoui > of the field. It is my 
belief that much of the notion popularly entertained of tlie tenets and 
sentiments of what are called Bentliamites or Utilitarians had its origin 
in paradoxes thrown out by CharU's Austin. It must be said, how^ever, 
that his example was folknved, haud fxissihus acquis [without restraint], 
by younger proselytes, and that to outrer whatev er was by anybody con- 
sidercxl offensive in the doctrines and maxims of Benthamism became at 
one lime the badge of a small cutt'rie of youths. All of these who had any- 
thing in them, myself among others, quickly outgrew this boyish vanity^ 
and those who had not, became tirt ^ of differing from other people, and 
gave up both the good and the bad part of the heterodox opinions tliey 
had for some time professed. 

It was in the winter of 1822-3 that I formed the plan of a little society, 
to be cornposcxl of young men agreeing in fundamental principles— ac- 
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knowledging Utility as their standard in ethics and politics, and a certain 
number of the principal corollaries drawai from it in the philosophy T had 
accepted — and inec'ting once a fortnight to read essays and discuss (jiics- 
tions conformably to the premises thus agreed on. The fact would hardly 
be worth mentioning, hut for the circumstance that the name i gave to the 
societv 1 had planned was the Utilitarian Society. Tt was tlu? first time 
that any one had taken the title of Utilitarian; and the term made its way 
into the language from this humble source. I did not invent the word, l)ut 
found it in one of Galt’s novels, the Annals of tfir Parish, in wliieh the 
Scotch clergyman, of whom tlie book is a supposeHl autobiography, is rc’p- 
resented as warning his parishioners not to leave the Gospel and become’ 
utilitarians. With a boy’s fondness for a name and a banner I S(’iz(’<l on 
the word, and for some years called myself and olliers bv it as a S(’ctarian 
appellation; and it came to be occasionally used by some otliers holding 
the opinions which it was intende’d to designate. As those opinions at- 
tracted more notice, the term was repeated bv strangers and opporumts, 
and got into rather common use just about the time when (hose who 
had originally assumed it, laid down (hat along w ith otluT sectarian char- 
acteristics. The vSociety so called consisted at first of no mon^ than tliree 
members, one of w'hom, being Mr. Bentham's amanuensis, obtained for 
us permissi(m to hold our meetings in his house. The number ne\er, 1 
think, reached ten, and the society was brokcai up in 1 S 2 B. It had thus 
an existence of about three ye'ars and a half. Tfu* chief effect of it as re- 
gards myself, over and above the l)enefit of practic e in oral discussion, 
was that of bringing me in contact with several voung men at (hat time 
less advanced than myself, among whom, as thev professed tlu* sanur 
opinions, T w^is for some time a sort of header, and had considerable in- 
fluence on their mental progress. Any young man ol education who b’ll 
in rny w^ay, and whose opinions wa-re not incompatible wath tho.se of (he 
Society, T endeavoured to press into its service; and some oth(Ts I prob- 
ably should never have knowm, had they not joinc’d it, I'hosx’ of (lie mem- 
bers w'ho became mv intimate companion.s — no onc’ of w hom was in anv 
sense of the word a disciple, but all of tlu’m independent thinkers or* their 
own basis — were Wdliam Evton Tooke, son of the eminent political 
economLst, a young man of singular worth both moral and intcdlectiial, 
lost to the world by an early death; his friend William Ellis, an original 
thinker in the field of political economy, now honourably known by his 
apostolic exertions for the* improvement of cdiieaticm; George Graham, 
afterwards an official a.ssignee of the Bankruptcy Court, a thinkcT of origi- 
nality and power on almost all abstract subjects; and (from tlie time 
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when he came first to England to study for the bar in 1824 or 1825) a man 
who has made considerably more noise in the world than any of these, 
John Arthur Roebuck. 

In May 1823, my professional occupation and status for the next thirty- 
five years of my life were decided by my father s obtaining for me an ap- 
pointment from the East India Company, in the office of the Examiner 
of India Correspondence, immediately under himself. I was appointed 
in the usual manner, at the bottom of the list of clerks, to rise, at least in 
the first instance, by seniority; but with the understanding that I should 
b(5 employed from the beginning in preparing drafts of despatches, and 
be thus trained up as a successor to those who then filled the higher de- 
partments of the office. My drafts of c'ourso required, for some time, 
iTiuch revision from my immediate superiors, but I s(X)n became well ac- 
cpiaintcd with the b\isincss, and by my father s instructions and the gen- 
eral growth of 11 ly own powers, I was in a few years qualified to be, and 
practi, i Ih' was, the chief conductor of the correspondence with India in 
on(‘ of tlie leading dc^partnumts, that of the Native States. This continued 
to bt‘ iny official duty until I was appointed Examiner, only two years be- 
fi)rc the time when the abolition of the East India Company as a politi- 
cal body determined rny retirement. I do not know any one of the occu- 
pations by which a subsistence can now be gained, more suitable than 
such as this to any one who, not btang in independent circumstances, de- 
sir(‘s to dtwole a part of (he twenU'-four hours to private intellectual 
pursuits. Writing for the press cannot be recommended as a permanent 
resource to any one qualifi<‘d to acccinplish anyt^ ng in the higher de- 
partments of litcTature or thought: not only on account of the uncer- 
tainty of this means of livelihood, especially if the vvTiter has a con- 
science, and will not consent to serve any opinions except his on\ti, but 
also because the writiugs liy which one can live are not the writings 
whicli thcmselvc's live, and are never those in which the WTiter does his 
best. Hooks destined to form future thinkers take too much time to write, 
and when WTilten come, in general, loo slowly into notice and repute, to 
be relied on for subsistence. Those who havt' to support themselves by 
their pen must depend on literary drudgery, or at best on UTitings ad- 
dresstxl to the multitude; and can ^ aploy in the pursuits of their own 
choice only .such time as they can spare from those of necessity; which 
is generally less than the leisure allowed by office occupations, while the 
effect on the mind is far more enervating and fatiguing. For my own part 
1 have, through life, found office duties an actual rest from the other men- 
tal occupations which 1 have carried on simultaneously with them, Tliey 
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were suflBciently intellectual not to be a distasteful dnidgeiy, without 
being such as to cause any strain upon the mental powers of a person 
used to abstract thought, or to the labour of careful literary composition. 
The drawbacks, for every mode of life has its drawbacks, were not, how- 
ever, unfelt by me. I cared little for the loss of the chances of riclie^s and 
honours held out by some of the professions, particularly the bar, which 
had been, as I have already smd, the profession thought of for me. But 
I was not indifferent to exclusion from Pcurliament, and public life: and 
I felt very sensibly the more immediate unpleasantness of confinement 
to London; the holiday allowed by India-house practice not exceeding a 
month in the year, while my taste was strong for a country life, and my 
sojourn in France had left behind it an ardent desire of travelling. But 
though these tastes could not be freely indulged, they were at no time 
entirely sacrificed. I passed most Sundays, throughout the year, in the 
country, taking long nu-al walks on that day even when residing in l.on- 
don. The month's holiday was, for a few years, passed at my father’s 
house in the country: afterwards a part or the whole was spent in tours, 
chiefly pedestrian, with some one or more of the young men who were my 
chosen companions; and, at a later period, in longer journeys or excur- 
sions, alone or with other friends. France, Belgium, and Rhenish Ger- 
many were within easy reach of the annual holiday; and two longer ab- 
sences, one of three, the other of six months, under medieffl advice, added 
Switzerland, the Tyrol, and Italy to my list. Fortunately, also, both these 
journeys occurred rather early, so as to give the benefit and charm of the 
remembrance to a large portion of life, 

I am disposed to agree with what has been surmised by others, that the 
opportunity which my official position ga\'e me of learning by personal 
observation the necessary conditions of the practical conduct of public 
affairs has been of considerable value to me as a theoretical reforrntT of 
the opinions and institutions of my time. Not, indeed, that public busi- 
ness transacted on paper, to take effect on the other side of the globe, 
was of it.self calculated to give much practical knowledge of life. But the 
occupation accustomed me to see and hear the difficulties of every course, 
and the means of obviating them, stated and discussed delfceratt ly with 
a view to execution; it gave me opportunities of perceiving when public 
measures, and other political facts, did nr)t produce the effects whicb had 
been expected of them, and horn what causes; above all, it was valuable 
to me by making me, in this portion of my activity, merely one whc^^il in 
a machine, the whole of which had to work together. As a speculative 
writer, I should have had no one to con.siilt but myself, and should have 
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encountered in my speculations none of the obstacles which would have 
started up whenever they came to be applied to practice. But as a secre- 
tary conducting political correspondence, I could not issue an order or 
express an opinion, without satisfying various persons very unlike myself 
that the thing was fit to be done, I was thus in a good position for finding 
out by practice the mode of putting a thought which gives it easiest ad- 
mittance into minds not prepared for it by habit; while I became prac- 
tically conversant with the difficulties of moving bodies of men, the neces- 
sities of compromise, the art of sacrificing the non-essential to preserve 
the essential. I learnt how to obtain the best I could, when I could not ob- 
tain everything; instead of being indignant or dispirited because I could 
not have entirely my own way, to be pleased and encoimaged when I 
could have the smallest part of it; and when even that could not be, to 
beiur with complete equanimity the being overruled altogether. I have 
found, tlirough life, these acquisitions to be of the greatest possible im- 
porloncv. for personal happiness, and they are also a veiy necessary con- 
dition for enabling any one, either as theorist or as practical man, to effect 
the greatest amoimt of good compatible with his opportunities. 


Tlie foregoing consists of Chapters I-III 
of John Stuart Mill's autobioghaphy. 
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In 1883, when Mark Twain was already a famous autlior, he could 
look back with longing on his career as a river-boat pilot. “I loved 
the profession far better than any I have followed since,” he wrote. 
What had been the great appeal? In Life on the Missinsipjyi he ex- 
plains. 

The sleepy town of Hannibal, Missotiri, was galvanized each day 
by the arrival of the packet boat. All was turmoil and excitement, 
and Mark Twain and other small boys raced to the dock, as to a 
circus. For them the desire to be a steamboat pilot was as fond a 
dream as being an airplane pilot or an astronaut is for boys today. 
Such dreams are achieved only by determination and courage. 

Mark Twain’s apprenticeship under his pilot chief was gnieling, 
and he tells us that if he had known w'hat was required he “should 
not have had the courage to begin.” lie was taught to recognize the 
changing shape of the river, the deadly shoals appearing overnight, 
the feel of the boat, and the face of the water. Ilis memorv had to 
be quick, his judgment alert, and he had to have the courage and 
confidence to rely on them. “Every trivial detail of twelve hundred 
miles of river” had to be known “with absolute exactness.” 

At the wheel on one occasion he was ordered to “shave those 
steamships as close as you’d peel an apple.” It w’as certainly hair 
raising, for he knev that one little error could be fatal. Ship, cargo, 
and all hands and passengers, if there were any, would be swallowed 
up by the treacherous river. Yet Twain took “a measureless pride” 
in the profession, once he had learned it. The river-boat pilot, he 
said, is the most independent being on earth — more so than a king, 

* For a biography of Mark Twain, see Vol. 2, pp. 342-344, in tljLs set. 
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who is, after all, a servant of parliament. Once tlie ship is under way, 
the pilot’s word is law, and not even a king would dare to contradict 
liim. 

Today we can read stories of aviation written by such flyers as 
Saint-Exupery and Charles Lindbergh. Our newspapers and maga- 
zines give us minute accounts of the astronauts’ &ghts. Thousands 
of boys arc stirred by the daring skill and absolute command of 
these modern heroes, as they were in Mark Twain’s day by the lonely 
courage of the pilot. 

Life on the Mississippi is unique as the saga of the nineteenth- 
century pilot on the majestic old river, and it is notable for its 
humorous realism. Rudyard Kipling had Mark Twain’s humor in 
mind when he said, “Cervantes was a relation of his.” As you read, 
you might keep a lookout for this alleged similarity. 



Learning the River 

from Life on the Mississippi 


g THE RIVER AND ITS HISTORY 

Mississippi is well worth reading about. It is not a common- 
place river, but on the contrary is in all ways remarkable. Considering llio 
Missouri its main branch, it is the longest river in the world — four tliou- 
sand three hundred miles. It seems safe to say that it is also the crook- 
edest river in the world, since in one part of its journey it !is('s up one 
thousand three hundred miles to cover the same ground that crow 
would fly over in six hundred and seventy-five. It discharges thr(*e tirnt‘s 
as much water as the wSt. Lawrence, tw('nty-five tim(*s as^ much as the 
Rliine, and three hundred and thirty-eight times as much as the Thames. 
No other river has so vast adrainage basin; it draws its water supply (rom 
twenty-eight states and territories; from Delaware' on the Atlantic sea- 
board, and from all the countTV' between that and Idalio on the Pacific 
slope — a spread of forty-five degree's of longitude. ITie Mississippi re- 
ceives and carries to the Gulf water from fifty-four subordinate rivcTS 
that are navigable by steamboats, and from some hundreds that are navi- 
gable by flats and keels. Tlie area of its drainage basin is as great as the 
combined areas of England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Turkey; and almost all this wide 
region is fertile; the Mississippi valley, proper, is c'xccptionjdly so. 

It is a remarkable river in this: that instc'ad of widening toward its 
mouth, it grows narrower; grows narrower and deeper. Frojm the junc- 
tion of the Ohio to a point halfway down to the sea, the width average's 
a mile in high water; thence to the sea the width steadily diminishes, un- 
til, at the “Passes,” above the mouth, it is but little over half a mile. At 
the junction of tl)e Ohio the Mississippi's depth is eighty-seven feet; the 
depth increases gradually, reaching one hundred and twenty-nine just 
above tlie mouth. 
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Tl)c^ difference in rise and fall is also reniarkaV)Ie — not in the upper, but 
in the lower river. The rise is tolerably uniform down to Natchez (three 
hundred and sixty miles above the mouth) — about fifty feet. But at 
Bayou La Fourche tlie river rises only twenty-four feet; at New Orleans 
only fifteen, and just above the month only two and one-half. 

An article in (lie New Orleans Times-Democrat^ based upon reports of 
able engineers, states that tin* nvcr annually empties four hundred and 
six million tons of mud into the Gulf of Mexico — which brings to mind 
(Captain Marryat’s rude name for tlie Mississippi — ‘'the Great Sewer.** 
I'liis mud, solidified, would make a mass a mile squiire and two hundred 
and forty-one b^et high. 

The mud deposit gradually extends the land — but only gradually; it hiis 
cwtended it not quite a third of a mile in the two hundred years which 
ha\'e (dapsed since the ri\(‘r took its place in liistory. 

The belief of the sci(mtific people is that the mouth used to be at Baton 
Rouge, 'vhere the hills cease, and that the two hundred miles of land be- 
tween there and the Gulf was built by the river. This gives us the age 
of that piece of coimtiy’, without any trouble at all — one hundred and 
tw(’nty thousand years. Yet it is much the yoiithfulest batch of eountiy 
that lies around tliere anywhere. 

The Mississippi is remarkable in still another way — its disposition to 
make prodigious jumps by cutting through ninrow neck's of land, and thus 
straightening and sliortening itself. More than once it has shortened itself 
thirty mil(\s at a single jump! 

11u\se cutoffs have had curious effec ts: they ha\c thrown several river 
towns out into the rural distric ts, and built up sand bars and forests in 
front of tliem. The toNMi of Delta used to be three miles below Vicksburg, 
a recent cutoff has radically changc'd the position, and Delta is now two 
niilrs aI>ovc Vicksburg. 

Both of these river towns have been retired to the country by tliat cut- 
off. A ciitofl' plays liavoc with boundary line's and jurisdictions: for in- 
stance, a man is living in the state of Mississippi today, a cutoff occurs 
loniglit, and tomeurow the man finds himself and his land over on the 
other side of the rixer, within the boundaries and subject to the laws of 
the state of Louisiana! Such a thing, happening in the upper river in the 
old times, could have tiaasferred a slave from Missouri to Illinois and 
made a free man of him. 

The Mississippi does not alter its locality by cutoffs alone; it is always 
cluinging its habitat hodihj — is always moving bodily sidewise. At Hard 
Times, Louisiana, the ri\ er is two miles west of the region it used to oc- 
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cupy. As a result, the original site of that settlement is not now in I.oiiisi- 
ana at all, hut on the other side of the river, in the stale of Mississippi. 
Nearly the whole of that one thousand three hundred miles of old Mis- 
sissippi River which La Salic floated dawn in his ranocs, two hundred 
years ago, is good solid dry ground now. The river lies to the right of it, 
in places, and to tlic left of it in other places. 

Although the Mississippi's mud builds land but slowly, down at the 
inoulli, where the Gulf’s billows interh're with its work, it builds fast 
enough in belti^r-protected regions higher up: for inslance. Prophet's Is- 
land contained one thousand five hundr(‘d acres of land thirty years 
ago; since then the river has added seven hundred acres to it. 

THE hoy’s ambition 

Wlien I was a boy, thert' was but one pcTiuanent ambition among my 
t'omrades in our village ^ on the w(‘st bank of the Mississipj)i Uiver. That 
was, to be a stcamboatman. e liad Iraiisient ambitions of othtT sorts, 
V)ut they were only transient. Wdien a ciieus came and ss ent, it left us all 
burning to bec'ome clowns; th<‘ first Negio minstr<‘l show that evt*r came 
to our section left us all siiff(*riiig to trv that kind of life, now and tlic'n we 
had a hope that, if we lived and were* good. Cod would ptainit us to 1 h‘ 
piratt^s. These ambitions faded out, i‘ach in its tuni; but ambition to 
be a slearnboatman always rcanained. 

Once a day a cheap, gaudy packet arrive d upward from vSt. Louis, and 
anotlier downward from Keokuk. Bc'fon* these t'vents, the day was glori- 
ous with expectancy; after tliem, the day was a dead and (anpty thing. 
Not only the boys, but the wliole villagt*, le\t this. After all th(‘S(* yc'ars I 
can picture that old time to myself now, just as it wa.s then: the white 
tf)wn drowsing in the sunshine of a suitimer's morning; the streets 
empty, or pretty nearly so; one or two clerks silting in front of the W’alt’r 
Street stores, with their splint-bottoinc'd cliairs lilt(*d back against the 
walls, chins on breasts, hats slouched ov(t their fac(*s, asl(*ep — with shin- 
gle-.shavings enough around to .show what broke* them down; a sow and 
a litter of pigs loafing along tlie sidewalk, doing a good business in w’ater- 
mclon rinds and seeds; two or three lon(*ly little freight piles scattered 
about the levee ; a pile of ‘"skids” on the slope of the stone-paved wharf, 
and the fragrant town drunkard asleep in the shadow of them; two or 
three wood flats at the head of the wharf, but nobody to listen to the 
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peaceful lapping of th(‘ wavelets against them; the great Mississippi, the 
majestic, the magnificent Mississippi, rolling its rnile-wide tide along, 
shining in the sun; the dense forest away on the other side; the '*point” 
above the town, and the “point" below, bounding the river glimpse and 
turning it into a sort of sea, and withal a very still and brilliant and lonely 
one. Presently a film of dark smoke appears above one of those remote 
“points"; instantly a Negro drayman, famous for his quick eye and prodi- 
gious voice, lifts up the cry, “S-t-e-a-m-boat a-comiuT* and the scene 
changers! The town drunkard stirs, the clerks wake up, a furious clatter of 
drays follows, every house and store pours out a human contribution, and 
all in a twinkling tlu* de*ad town is alive and moving. Drays, carts, men, 
boys, all go hurrying from many cjnartrrs to a common center, the wharf. 
Assembl(‘d there, tin* people fastem their e\'(‘s upon the coming boat as 
upon a wonder they ar(' seeing for th(^ first time. And the* boat is rather 
a handsome sight, too. She' is long and sharp and trim and pretty; she has 
two tall, r.a«ey-toppcd chinuuws, with a gildc'd d<'\iee of some kind 
swung b(‘lwe(m them; a ianciliil pilotl)ous(‘, all glass and “gingc'rbia'ad," 
pcux'hed on top of the “tc‘\as" dtvk behind tlu'ur llu* paddle bovr's are 
gorgcMius with a pictur<* or with gildetl rays abo\c' tin* boat's name; the 
l)oil(*r deck, llu‘ hurri<'an<' deck, and tlK t(‘\as (h‘ck ar<' fcMuc'd and orna- 
mentc'd with ch^m white railings; there is a flag gallantly Hving from 
th(‘ jac’k staff; the furnace doors are open and the fin s glaring bi.iyeh', 
th(‘ iipptT decks are blaik with passengers; the c'aptain stands bv the big 
bell, calm, imposing, the caivy of all; gia'at yolumes of tlie Iflackest smoke 
an; rolling and tmnlilmg out of the chimneys — a ‘. ishanded granch'ur 
crc'atcxl witli a hit ol jiiteh pine just before; arriyjiig .it a town, the crew 
are grouped on th(‘ forecastle'; tlie breiad stage is run far out oxer the port 
bow, and an enyie;d deck hand stands pielurc'squely on the end of it xvith 
a coil of rope in his hand; the pemt stc\uu is screaming through the 
gauge; c'oeks; tlie captain lifts liis hand, a bedl rings, the; \yhcels stop; 
them they turn hack, churning the watcT to feiam, iukI the slcaine*r is at 
rest. Then siu h a scTamhle as thcTC is to get aboard, and to get ashore, 
and to take in freight and to discharge freight, all at one and the same* 
time; and such a yc'lling and cursing as the.' mate's facilitate it all with! 
T('n minute's later the ste'amer is ime. * way again, witli no flag on the 
jae'k staff and no black smoke issuing from the chimneys. AftcT te'n meire 
minutes the town is dead again, and the town drimkarel asle'ep by tlie 
skiels once more;. 

My father was a justice' of the peace;, and I snppose'd lie possessed the* 
power of life; anel death oyc'r all nie'n, and f'ould liang anvlKidy lliat of- 
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fended him. This was distinction enough for me as a general thing; but 
the desire to be a steamboatman kept intruding, nevertheless. I first 
wanted to be a cabin boy, so that I could come out witli a white apron 
on and shake a tablecloth over the side, where all my old comrades could 
see me: later I thought 1 would rather be the deck hand who stood on 
the end of the stage plank with the coil of rope in his hand, because 
he was particularly conspicuous. But these were only daydream.s — they 
were too heavenly to be contemplated as real possibilities. By and by one 
of our boys went away. lie was not heard of for a long time. At last he 
turned up as apprentice engineer or “striker’* on a steamboat. This thing 
shook the bottom out of all my Sunday-school teachings. That boy had 
been notoriously worldly, and I just the reverse; yet he was exalted to 
this eminence, and 1 left Ln obscurity and misery. There was nothing gen- 
erous al>oiit this fellow in his greatness. Tie would always manage to have 
a nisty bolt to scrub while his boat tarried at our town, and he would 
sit on the inside guard and scrub it, wdiore we all could .see him and 
envy him and loathe him. And w'henever his lx)at was laid up he would 
come home and swell around the town in his blackt‘st and greasiest 
clothes, so that nobody could help remembering that he was a steamboat- 
man; and he used all sorts of steamboat teclmicalities in his talk, as if he 
were so used to them that he forgot common people could not understand 
them. He would speak of the ^abboard” side of a horse Tn an ea.sy, natu- 
ral wav that would make one wa.sh he was dead. And he was alwavs 
talking about “St, Looy” like an old citizen; he would refer casually to 
occasions vN'hen he was “coining down Fourth Street,” or wfien ht' w'as 
“pa.ssing by the Planter’s House,” or when there w^as a fire and h(‘ took 
a turn on the brakes of “the old Big Missouri”; and then he w^ould go 
on and lie about how many towns the size of onrs w'(Te biinied down 
there that day. Two or three of the boys had long been persons of con- 
sideration among us because they had been to St. 1/Ouis once and had a 
vague general knowledge of its wonders, but the day of their glory was 
over now. llic'y lapsed into a humble silence, and lc‘anu^d to disappear 
wh(*n the ruthless “cu])”-cngineer approached. Tliis fellow had money, 
toc^, and hair oil. Al.^o an ignorant .silver watcli and a showy brass watch 
chain. He wwe a leather belt and used no suspenders. If^ eve'r a vouth 
was cordially admired and hated by his comrades, this on6 was. No girl 
could withstand his charms. He “cut out” every boy in the village. 
When his boat blew up at la.st, it diffused a tran(|uil contentment among 
us such as we had not known for montlis. But whtm he came home the 
next week, alive, renowned, and appeared in cfiurch all battered up and 
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bandaged, a shining hero, stared at and wondered over by everylx)dy, it 
seemed to us that the partiality of Providence for an undeserving reptile 
had reached a point where it was open to criticism. 

Tliis creature's career could produce but one result, and it speedily fol- 
lowed. Boy after boy managed to get on the river. The minister’s son be- 
came an engineer. Tlie doctor’s and the postmaster’s sons became “mud 
clerks”; tlie wholesale liquor dealer’s son became a barkeeper on a boat; 
four sons of the chief merchant, and two sons of the county judge, be- 
came pilots. Pilot was the grandest position of all. The pilot, even in those 
days of trivial wages, had a princely salary — from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and fifty dollars a month, and no board to pay. Two months 
of his wages would pay a preacher’s salar)^ for a year. Now some of us 
were left disconsolate. We could not get on the river — at least our peu:- 
ents would not let us. 

So, by and by, 1 ran away. I said I would never come home again till 
I was a j[p‘h>t and could come in glory. But somehow I could not manage 
it. I w^ent meekly aboard a few of the boats that lay packed together like 
sardines at the long St. Louis wharf, and humbly inquired for the pilots, 
but got only a cold shoulder and short words from mates and clerks. I 
had to make the best of this sort of treatment for the time being, but I 
had comforting daydreams of a future when I should be a great and 
honored pilot, with plenty of money, and could kill some of these mates 
and clerks and pay for them. 

A cub-pilot"s experienu: 

What with lying on the rocks four days at Louisville, and some other 
delays, the poor old Paul Jones fooled away about two weeks in mak- 
ing the voyage from Cincinnati to New Orleans. This gav^e me a chance 
to get acquainted with one of the pilots, and he taught me how to steer 
the boat, and thus made the fascination of river life more potent than 
ever for me. 

It also gave me a chance to get acquainted with a youth who had 
taken deck passage — more’s tlie pity; for he easily borrowed six dollars 
of me on a promise to return to the 1 ->at and pay it back to me the day 
after we should arrive. But he probably died or forgot, for he never 
came. It was doubtless the former, since he had said his parents were 
wealthy, and he only traveled deck passage because it was cooler * 


s, ‘Deck'* pa.ssage— I steerage passage. 
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I soon discovered two things. One was that a vessel would not be likely 
to sail for the mouth of the Amazon under ten or twelve years; and the 
other was that the nine or ten dollars still left in my pocket would not 
suflSce for so impossible an exploration as I had planned, even if I could 
afford to wait for a ship. Therefore it followed that I must contrive a 
new career. Tlie Paul Jones was now bound for St. Louis. I planned a 
siege against my pilot, and at the end of three hard days he surrendered. 
He agreed to teach me the Mississippi River from New (Orleans to St. 
Louis for five hundred dollars, payable out of the first wages I should re- 
ceive after graduating. I entered upon the small enterprise of “learning” 
twelve or thirteen hundred miles of the great \fississippi River with the 
easy confidence of my time of life. If I had really known what I was 
about to require of my faculties, I should not have had the courage to 
begin. I supposed that all a pilot had to do was to keep his boat in tlie 
river, and I did not consider that that could be much of a trick, since it 
was so wide. 

Tlie boat backed out from New Orleans at four in the afternoon, and it 
was “our watch” until eight. Mr. Bixby, rny chief, “straighteiK'd her up,” 
plowed her along past the sterns of the other boats that lay at the Levee, 
and then said, “Here, take her; shave those steamships as close as you’d 
peel an apple.” I took the wheel, and my heartbeat fluttered up into the 
hundreds; for it seemed to me that we were about to scrape the side off 
every ship in the line, we were so close. I held my breath and began 
to claw the boat away from the danger; and 1 had my own opinion of 
the pilot who had kmown no better than to get us into such peril, but 
I was too wise to express it. In half a minute I had a w^ide margin 
of safety intervening between the Paul Jones and the ships; and within 
ten seconds more I was set aside in disgrace, and Mr. Bixby was going 
into danger again and flaying me alive with abuse of my cowardice. I 
was stung, but I was obliged to admire the easy confidence with which 
my chief loafed from side to side of his wheel, and trimmed the ships 
so closely that disaster seemed ceaselessly imminent. When he had 
cooled a little he told me that the ea.sy water was close ashore and the 
current outside, and therefore we must hug the bank, upstrcinn, to get the 
benefit of the former, and stay well out, downstream, to take advantage 
of the latter. In my own mind I resolved to be a downstream pilot and 
leave the upstreaming to people dead to pnidence. 

Now and then Mr. Bixby called my attention to certain things. Said he, 
“This is Six-Mile Point.” I assented. It was pleasant enough information, 
but I could not see the bearing of it. I was not conscious that it was a 
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matter of any interest to me. Another time he said, TTiis is Nine-Mile 
Point. Later he said, ‘Tliis is Twelve-Mile Point.” Tliey were all about 
level with the water’s edge; they all looked about alike to me; they were 
monotonously unpicturesque. I hoped Mr. Bixby would change the sub- 
ject. But no; he would crowd up around a point, hugging the shore with 
affection, and tlien say: “The slack water ends here, abreast this bunch of 
C>hina trees; now we cross over.” So he crossed over. He gave me the 
wheel once or twice, but I had no luck. I either came near chipping off 
the edge of a sugar plantation, or I yawed too far from shore, and so 
dropped back into disgrace again and got abused. 

The w^atch was ended at last, and we took supper and went to bed. At 
midnight the glare of a lantern shone in my eyes, and tlie night watch- 
man said; 

“Come, turn out!” 

And tlien he left. 1 could not understand this extraordinary procedure; 
so 1 pi^^sciidy gave up trying to, and dozed off to sleep. Pretty soon the 
watchman was back again, and tliis time he was gruff. I was annoyed. I 
said: 

“What do you want to come lK)thering around here in the middle of 
llu‘ night for? Now, as like as not. I’ll not get to sleep again tonight.” 

The watchman said: 

“Well, if this ain’t good, I’m blessed.” 

Tht* “<fff-vvatch” was just turning in, and I heard some brutal laughter 
from lliem, and such remarks as “Hello, watchman! ain’t the new cub 
turned out yet? He’s delicate, likely. Give him some sugar in a rag, and 
.send for tJie chambermaid to sing ‘Rock-a-by Baby' to him?” 

About this time Mr. Bixby appeared on the scene. Something like a 
minute later I was climbing the pilothouse steps with some of my clothes 
on and the rest in my arms. Mr. Bixby was close beliind, commenting. 
Here was soinelliing fresh — this thing of getting up in the middle of the 
night to go to work. It was a detail in piloting that had never oc<*uiTed 
to me at all. I knew' that boats ran all night, but somehow I had never 
happened to reflect that soinclxxly had to get up out of a w^arm bed to 
run them. 1 began to fear that piloting was not quite so romantic as I 
had imagined it was; there was sometumg very real and worklike about 
this new phase eff it. 

It was a rather dingy night, although a fair number of stars were out. 
The big mate was at the wheel, and he had the old tub pointed at a 
star and was holding her straight up the middle of the river. The shores 
on either hand were not much more than half a mile apart, but they 
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seemed wonderfully far away and ever so vague and indistinct, Tlie mate 
said: 

‘We Ve got to land at Jones's plantation, sir.” 

Tlio vengeful spirit in me exulted. I said to myself, *1 wish you joy of 
your job, Mr. Bixby; you’ll have a good time finding Mr. Jones’s planta- 
tion such a night as this; and I hope you never will find it as long as 
you live.” 

Mr. Bixby said to the mate: 

“Upper end of the plantation, or the lower?” 

“Upper.” 

“I can’t do it. The stumps there are out of water at this stage. It’s no 
great distance to the lower, and you’ll have to ge t along with that.” 

“All right, sir. If Jones don’t like it, he’ll have to lump it, I reckon.” 

And tlien the mate left. My exultation began to cool and my wonder to 
come up. Here was a man who not only proposed to find tin’s plantation 
on such a night, but to find either end of it you preferred. I dreadfully 
wanted to ask a question,' but I was carrying about as many short an- 
swers as my cargo room would admit of, so 1 lield my peace*. All I de- 
sired to ask Mr. Bixby was the simple (juestion whether he was ass 
enough to really imagine he was going to find that plantation on a night 
when all plantations were exactly alike and all of the same color. But I 
held in, I used to have fine inspirations of prudence in those days. 

Mr, Bixby made for the shore and soon was scraping it, just the same 
as if it had been daylight. And not only that, but singing: 

Father in heaven, tlie day is declining, etc. 

It seemed to me that I had put my life in the keeping of a peculiarly 
reckless outcast. Presently he turned on me and said: 

“Wliat’s the name of the first point above New Orleans?” 

1 was gratified to be able to answer promptly, and I did. I said I 
didn’t know, 

“Don't know?^ 

This manner jolted me. I was down at the f(K)t again, in a moment. But 
I had to say just what I had said Ix^fore. 

“Well, you're a smart one!” said Mr. Bixby. “What’s tlie name of the 
next point?” 

Once more I didn’t know. 

“Well, this beats anything. Tell mo the name of any point or place I 
told you.” 

I studied awhile and decided that I couldn’t. 
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“Look here! What do you start out from, above Twelve-Mile Point, to 
cross over?” 

“I — I — don't know.” 

You — you — don't know?” mimicking my drawling manner of specjch. 
“What do you know?” 

“I — I — nothing, for certain.” 

“By the great Caesar's ghost, I believe youl You’re the stupidest dun- 
derhead I ever saw or ever heard of, so help me Moses! The idea of 
you being a pilot — ycml Why, you don’t know enough to pilot a cow 
down a lane.” 

Oh, but his wrath was upl He was a nervous man, and he shuffled 
from one side of his wheel to the other as if the floor was hot. lie would 
boil awhile to himself, and then overflow and scald me again. 

‘Xook here! What do you suppose 1 told you the names of those points 
for?” 

I treTn!jh‘n<T]y considered a moment, and then the devil of temptation 
provoked me to say: 

“W'ell, to — to — be cmtertaining, I thought.” 

This was a red rag to the bull. He raged and stormed so (he was 
crossing the river at the time) that I judged it made him blind, because 
he ran over the steering oar of a trading scow. Of course tlie traders sent 
up a volley of red-hot profanity. Never was a man so grateful as Mr. 
Bixby was; because he was brimful, and here were subjects who could 
talk hark. Ho thrtnv open a window, thrust his head out, and such an 
irruption followed as 1 never had heard before. Tlit' fainter and farther 
away the scowmen’s curses drifted, the higher Mr. Bivby lifted his voice 
and the weightier his adjectives grew. When he closed the window he 
was empty. You could have drawn a seine through his system and not 
caught curses enough to disturb your mother with. Presently he said to 
me in the gentlest way: 

“My boy, you must get a little memorandum book: and every time I 
tell you a thing, put it down right away. There's only one way to be a 
pilot, and that is to get this entire river by heart. You have to know it 
just like A B C.” 

That was a dismal revelation to me; my memory was never loaded 
with anything but blank cartridges. However, I did not feel discouraged 
long. I judged that it was best to make some allowances, for doubtless 
Mr. Bixl)y was “stretching.” Presently he pulled a rope and struck a few 
strokes on the big bell. The stars were all gone now, and the night was as 
black as ink. I could hear the wheels churn along the bank, and I was 
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not entirely certain tliat I could see the shore. The voice of the invisible 
watchman called up from the hurricane deck: 

‘T\^iat's this, sir?” 

“Jones’s plantation.” 

I said to myself, “I wish I might venture to offer a small bet that it 
isn’t.” But I did not chirp. I only waited to see. Mr. Bixby handled the 
engine bells, and in due time the boat’s nose came to the land, a torch 
glowed from tlie forecastle, a man skipped ashore, a darky's voice on the 
bank said: “Gimme de k’yarpetbag. Mass’ Jones,” and the next moment 
we were standing up the river again, all serene. I reflected deeply awhile, 
and then said — ^but not aloud — “Well, the finding of that plantation was 
the luckiest accident that ever happened; but it couldn’t happen again in 
a hundred years.” And I fully believed it was an accident, too. 

By the time we had gone seven or eight hundred miles up the river, 
I had learned to be a tolerably plucky upstream steersman, in daylight; 
and before we reache<l St. Louis 1 had made a trifle of progress in night 
work, but only a trifle. I had a notebook that fairly bristled with the 
names of towns, “points,” bars, islands, bends, reaches, etc.; but the in- 
formation was to be found only in the notebook — none of it was in rny 
head. It made my heart ache to think I had only got half of the river 
set down; for as our watch was four hours off and four hours on, day 
and night, there wtis a long four-hour gap in my bo(^ for every time I 
had slept since the voyage began. 

My chief was presently hired to go on a big New Orleans boat, and I 
packed my satchel and went with him. She was a grand affair. When I 
stood in her pilothouse I was so far above the water that I seemed 
perclied on a mountain; and her decks str<*tchod so far away, fore and 
aft, below me, that I wondered how I could ever have considered the lit- 
tle Paul Jones a large craft. Tliere were other differences, too. Tlie Paul 
Jones's pilothouse was a cheap, dingy, battered rattletrap, cramped for 
room; but here was a sumptuous glass temple; room enough to have a 
dance in; showy red and gold window curtains; an imposing sofa; leather 
cushions and a back to the high bench where visiting pilots sit, to spin 
yarns and “look at the river”; bright, fanciful “cuspidoi-s,” instead of a 
broad wooden box filled with sawdust; nice new oilclot|i on the floor; a 
hospitable big stove for winter; a wheel as high as my head, costly with 
inlaid work; a wire tiller rope; bright brass knobs for the bells; and a tidy, 
white-aproned, black “texas-tender,” to bring up tarts and ices and coffee 
during midwatch, day and night. Now thi.s was “something like”; and so I 
began to take heart once more to l>clieve that piloting was a roinanlic sort 
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of occupation after all. The moment we were under way I began to 
prowl about the great steamer and fill myself with joy. She was as clean 
and as dainty as a drawing room; w'h<»n I looke^d down her long, gilded 
saloon, it was like gazing through a splendid tunnel; she had an oil pic- 
ture, by some gifted sign painter, on every stateroom door; she glittered 
with no end of prism-fringed chandeliers; the clerk's oflBce was elegant, 
the bar was marvelous, and the barkeeper had been barbered and up- 
holstered at incredible cost. Tlie boiler d<}ck ( i. e., tlie second story of the 
boat, so to speak) was as spacious as a church, it seemed to me; so 
with the forecastle; and there was no pitiful handful of deck hands, fire- 
men, and roiistahouts down there, but a whole battalion of men. The fires 
WTTC fiercely glaring from a long row of furnaces, and over them were 
eight huge boilers! This was unutterable pomp. The mighty engines — 
but enough of this. I had never felt so fine before. .\nd when I found 
that tlic regiment of natty ser\'ants respectfully ‘"sir'd” me, my satisfaction 
was couipic».e. 


A DARING DKED 

\Vlien I returned to the pilothouse St. Louis was gone, and I was lost. 
Here was a pii'ce of riv(T which was all down in my book, but I could 
make neither h<*ad nor tail of it: you understand, it was turned around. I 
had seen it when coming upstream, but I had never faced about to see 
how it looked \\’hen it was b('hind me. My heart bn^ke again, for it was 
plain that 1 had got to learn this troublesome river both ways. 

The pilothouse was full of pilots, going down to look at the river.” 
\Vluit is called the “upper river” (the two hundred miles between St. 
Ix)uis and Cairo, where the Ohio comes in) was low'; and the Mississippi 
change's its channel so cHinslantly that the pilots used to ahvays find it 
necessary to run down to Cairo to take a fresh look, when their boats 
were to lie in port a week; that is, wdien the water \vas at a low stage, 
A deal of this “looking at the river” w'as done by poor fellow^s w^ho seldom 
had a bi'rth, and wdiose only hope of getting one lay in their being al- 
ways freshly posted and therefore ready to droj^ into the shoes of some 
reputable pilot, for a single trip, on acev .nt of such pilot's sudden illness, 
or some otlier nece'ssity. And a good many of them constantly ran up and 
dowm inspecting the river, not because they ever really hoped to get a 
berth, but because (they being guests of the boat) it was cheaper to 
‘look at the river” than stay ashore and pay board. In time these fellows 
grew dainty in the It tastes, and only infested boats that had an e^stab- 
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lished reputation for setting good tables. All visiting pilots were useful, 
for they were always ready and willing, winter or summer, night or day, 
to go out in the yawl and help buoy the channel or assist the boat s 
pilots in any way they could. They were likewise welcomed because all 
pilots are tireless talkers, when gathered together, and as they talk only 
about the river they are always understood and are always interesting. 
Your true pilot cares nothing about anything on earth but the river, 
and his pride in his occupation surpasses the pride of kings. 

We had a fine c'ompany of these river inspectors along this trip, Tlicre 
were eight or ten, and there was abundance of r(x>m for them in our 
great pilothouse. Two or three of them wore polished silk hats, elaborate 
shirt fronts, diamond breastpins, kid gloves, and patent-leather boots. 
They were choice in their English, and bore themselves with a dignity 
proper to men of solid means and prodigious reputation as pilots. The 
others were more or less loosely clad, and wore upon their heads tall 
felt cones that were suggestive of the days of the Commonwealtli. 

I was a cipher in this august company, and felt sul)dued, not to say 
torpid. I was not even of sufficient consequence to assist at tlx? wheel 
when it was necessary to put the tiller hard down in a huriy; the guest 
that stood nearest did that when occasion required — and this was pretty 
much all the time, because of the crookedness of the cUfinnc*! and the 
scant water. I stood in a comer; and the talk I listened to took the hope 
all out of me. One visitor said to another; 

“Jim, how did you run Plum Point, coming up?” 

“It was in the night, there, and I ran it the way one of the boys on 
the Diana told me; started out about fifty yards above the w(X)dpile on 
the false point, and held on the cabin under Plum Point till I raised the 
reef — rjuarter less twain — then straightened up for the middle bar till I 
got well abreast the old one-limbed cottonwood in the bend, then got my 
stem on the cottonwood, and head on the low place above the point, and 
came through a-l^ooming — nine and a half.” 

“Pretty square crossing, an't it?” 

“Yes, but the upper bar's working down fast.” 

Another pilot spoke up and said: 

“I had better water than that, and ran it lower down; started out from 
the false point — mark twain — raised the sec<md reef abreast the big snag 
in the bend, and had quarter less twain.” 

One of the gorgeous ones remarked: 

“I don't want to find fault with your leadsmen, but that's a good deal 
of water for Plum Point, it seems to me.” 
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TIktc was an approving nod all around as this quiet snub dropped on 
the boaster and ‘settled” him. And so they went on talk-talk-talking. 
Meantime, the thing that was running in my mind was, “Now, if my ears 
hear aright, I have not only to get the names of all the towns and 
islands and bends, and so on, by heart, but I must even get up a warm 
persf)nal acquaintanceship with every old snag and one-Iimbed cotton- 
wood and obscure wo<3dpile tliat ornaments the banks of this river for 
twelve hundred miles; and more than that, I must actually know wfiere 
these things are in the dark, unless these guests are gifted with eyes that 
c an picTc e through two miles of solid blackness. 1 wish the piloting busi- 
n(‘ss was in Jericho and T had never thought of it.” 

At dusk Mr. Bixby tapped the big b(dl three times (the signal to 
land), and the captain emerged from his drawing room in the forward 
(‘iid of the “texas,” and looked up incjiiiringly. Mr Bixby said: 

"\V(' will lay up here all niglit, captain.” 

“\'erv well, sir.” 

'I'hat was all. The boat came to shore and was tied up for the night. It 
s<‘(Mned to me a fine tiling tliat the pilot could do as he pleased, without 
asking so grand a captain’s permission. I took my supper and went imme- 
dialc'lv to b(^d, discouraged by my day's observations and experiences. 
Mv laU‘ voyagc‘'s notebookiiig w^as but a exmfusion of meaningless names. 
It had tangled mo all up in a knot ever)' time 1 had looked at it in the 
da\ time'. I now hoped for respite in slec'p; but no, it reveled all through 
mv lu'ad till sunrise again, a frantic and tireless nightmare. 

i\c’\t morning 1 felt pretty rusty and low-spirited. We went booming 
along, taking a good many chances, for \vc were anxious to “get out of 
ihci rivcT" (as gelling out to Cairo was calk'd) before night should over- 
take us. Blit Mr. Bixby ’s partner, the other pilot, presently grounded the 
boat, and we lost so mueb time getting her off that it was plain the dark- 
ness would ONXMiake us a gcM>d long way alnive the mouth. This was a 
great misfortune, especially to certain of our visiting pilots, whose boats 
wxnild have to w^ait for their return, no matter bow' long tliat might he. 
It sobered tlu' pilothouse talk a gcMid deal, (doming upstream, pilots did 
not rniiul low’ water or any kind of darkness; nothing stopped them but 
fog. But downstream w'ork w'as differert* a boat was too nearly hc'lpless, 
witli a stiff current pushing bcdiind her; so it was not customary to run 
dow’nstream at night in low water. 

Then' seemed to be one small liope, however; if wx> could get tlirough 
th(' intricate and dangerous Hat Island crossing before night, w’e could 
venture the rest, for we would have plainer sailing and better water. But 
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it would be insanity to attempt Hat Island at night. So there was a deal 
of looking at watches all the rest of the day, and a constant ciphering 
upon tlie speed we were making. Hat Island was the eternal subject; 
sometimes hope was lugh and sometimes we were delayed in a bad 
crossing, and down it went again. For hours all hands lay under the bur- 
den of this suppressed excitement; it was even communicated to me, and 
I got to feeling so solicitous about Hat Island, and under such an awful 
pressure of responsibility, that I wished I might have five minutes on 
shore to draw a good, full, relie\dng breath, and start over again. We 
were standing no regular watches. Each of our pilots ran such portions of 
the river as he had run when coming upstream, because of his greater 
familiarity with it; but both remained in the pilothouse constantly. 

An hour before sunset Mr. Bixby took the wheel, and Mr. W. stepped 
aside. For the next thirty minutes every man held his watch in his hand 
and was restless, silent, and uneasy. At last somebody said, with a doom- 
ful sigh: 

“Well, yonder’s Hat Island — and we can’t make it.” 

All the watches closed with a snap, everybody sighed and muttered 
something about its being “too bad, too bad — ah, if we could only have 
got here half an hour sooner!” and the place was tliick with the atmos- 
phere of disappointment. Some started to go out, but loitered, hearing no 
bell-tap to land. The sun dipped behind the horizon, tK& boat went on. 
inejuiring looks passed from one guest to another; and one who had his 
hand on the doorknob and had turned it, waited, then presently took 
away his hand and let the knob turn back again. We bore steadily 
down the bend. More looks were exchanged, and nods of surprised ad- 
miration — ^but no words. Insensibly the men drew together behind Mr. 
Bixby, as the sky darkened and one or two dim stars came out. llie dead 
silence and sense of waiting became oppressive. Mr. Bixby pulled the 
cord, and two deep, mellow notes from the big bell floated off on the 
night. Then a pause, and one more note was struck. The watchman’s 
voice followed, from the hurricane deck: 

“Labboard lead, there! Stabboard lead!” 

Tlie cries of tlie leadsmen began to rise out of the distance, and were 
gnilHy repeated by the word-passers on the hurricane de^k. 

“M-a-r-k three! M-a-r-k three! Quarter-less-tliree! Half twain! Quarter 
twain! M-a-r-k twain! Quartcr-less — ” 

Mr. Bixby pulled two bell ropes, and was answered by faint jinglings 
far below in the engine room, and our speed slackened. The steam began 
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to whistle through the gauge cocks. The cries of the leadsmen went on — 
and it is a weird sound, always, in the night. Every pilot in the lot was 
watching now, with fixed eyes, and talking under his breath. Nobody was 
calm and easy but Mr. Bixby. He w'ould put his wheel dovvm and stand 
on a spoke, and as the steamer swung into her (to me) utterly invisible 
marks — for we seemed to be in the midst of a wide and gloomy sea — he 
would meet and fasten her there. Out of the murmur of half-audible talk, 
one caught a coherent sentence now and then — such as: 

‘There; slies over the first reef all rightl” 

After a pause, another subdued voice: 

“Her sh'rn’s coining down just exactly right, by Georger 

“Now she’s in the marks; over she goes!” 

Somebody else muttered; 

“Oh, it was done beautiful — heautifuir 

Now tlie engines were stopped altogether, and we drifted wutli the cur- 
rent. ^!ot T could see the boat drift, for I could not, the stars being 
all gone by this time. Tliis drifting was the dismalest work; it held one’s 
heart still. Presently I discovered a blacker gloom than that which .sur- 
rounded us. It was the head of the island. We were closing right down 
upon it. We entered its deeper shadow, and so imminent seemed the? 
peril that I was likely to suffocate; and I had the strongest impulse to do 
soineihingy anytliing, to save the vessel. But still Mr. Bixby stood by his 
w^heel, silent, intent as a cat, and all the pilots stood shoulder to shoulder 
at his back. 

“She’ll not make it!” somebody whispered. 

The water grew shoaler and shoaler, by the leadsman s cries, till it was 
down to; 

“Eight-and-a-halfl E-i-g-h-t feet! E-i-g-h-t feet! Seven-and— ” 

Mr. Bixby said wamingly through liis speaking tube to the engineer: 

^Stand by, now!” 

^Ay, ay, sir!” 

”Seven-and-a-halfI Seven feet! Six-and — ” 

We touched bottom! Instantly Mr. Bixby set a lot of bells ringing, 
shouted through the tube, ^‘Now, let her have it — every ounce you’ve got!” 
then to his partner, “Put her hard down! snatch her! snatch her!’' llie 
boat rasj^ed and ground her way through the sand, hung upon the apex 
of disaster a single tremendous instant, and then over she went! And such 
a shout as went up at Mr. Bixby ’s back never loosened the roof of a 
pilothouse lx?fore. 
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There was no more trouble after that. Mr. Bixby was a hero that night; 
and it was some little time, too, before his exploit ceased to be talked 
about by rivermen. 

Fully to realize the marvelous precision required in laying the groat 
steamer in her marks in that murky waste of water, one should know 
that not only must she pick her intricate way through snags and blind 
reefs, and then shave the head of the island so closely as to brush the 
overhanging foliage with her stern, but at one place she must pass almost 
within arm s rejch of a sunken and invisible wreck that would snatch the 
hull timbers from under her if she should strike it, and dt'stroy a (juarter 
of a million dollars’ worth of steamboat and cargo in five minutes, and 
maybe a hundred and fifty human lives into the bargain. 

The last remark I heard that night was a compliment to Mr. Bixby, ut- 
tered in soliloquy and with unction by one of our guests, lie said: 

"By the Shadow of Death, but he’s a lightning pilotl” 

PERPLEXING LESSONS 

At the end of what seemed a tedious while, 1 had managed to pack my 
head full of islands, towns, bars, "points,” and bends; and a curiously in- 
animate mass of lumber it was, too. However, inasmuch^as 1 could shut 
my eyes and reel off a good long string of these names without leaving 
out more than ten miles of river in every' fifty, I began to feel that I 
could take a boat down to Now Orleans if 1 could make her skip those 
little gaps. But of course my complacency could hardly get start enough 
to lift my nose a trifle into the air, before Mr. Bixby w^ould think of 
something to fetch it down again. One day ho turned on me suddenly 
with this settler: 

"Wliat is the shape of Walnut Bend?” 

He might as well have asked me my grandmotlicr’s opinion of proto- 
plasm. I reflected respectfully, and then said I didn’t know it had any 
particular shape. My gunpowdery chief went ofF with a bang, of course, 
and then went on loading and firing until he was out of adjectives. 

I had learned long ago that he only carried just so many pounds of am- 
munition, and was sure to subside into a very placable and even remorse- 
ful old smoothbore as soon as they were all gone. Tliat word "old” is 
merely aff(ictionate; he was not more than thirty-four. 1 waited. By and 
by he said: 

"My boy, you’ve got to know the sluipe of the river perfectly. It is all 
there is left to steer by on a verj' dark night. Everything else is blotted 
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out and gone. But mind you, it hasn't the same shape in the night that it 
has in the daytime.” 

“How on earth am I ever going to learn it, then?” 

How do you follow a hall at home in the dark? Because you know the 
shape of it. You can't see it.” 

“Do you mean to say that I’ve got to know all the million trifling varia- 
tions of shape in the banks of this interminable river as well as I know 
the shape of the front hall at home?” 

“On my honor, you've got to know them better than any man ever did 
know the shapes of the halls in his own house.” 

"I wish I was dead!” 

“Now, I don’t want to discourage you, but — ” 

“Well, pile it on me; I might as well have it now as another time.” 

“You see, this has got to be learned; there isn’t any getting around it. A 
clear starlight night throws such heavy shadows that, if you didn’t know 
the sliap^' ^ a shore perfectly, you woiild claw away from every bunch of 
timber, because you would take the black shadow of it for a solid cape; 
and you see you would be getting scared to death every fifteen minutes 
by the watch. You would be fifty yards from shore all the time when 
you ought to be within fifty feet of it. You can’t see a snag in one of 
those shadows, but you know exactly where it is, and the shape of the 
river tells you when you are coming to it. Then there's your pitch-dark 
night; the river is a very different shape on a pitch-dark night from what 
it is on a starlight night. All shore's seem to be straight lines, then, and 
mighty dim ones, loo; and you’d run them for straight lines, only you 
know better. You boldly drive your boat right into v hat seems to be a 
solid, straight wall ( you knowing very wdl that in reality there is a curv'e 
there), and that w^all falls back and makes way for you. Then there’s 
your gray mist. You take a night when there’s one of these grisly, drizzly, 
gray mists, and then there isn’t any particular shape to a shore. A gray 
mist would tangle the head of the oldest man that ever lived. Well, then, 
different kinds of moonlight change the shape of the river in different 
ways. You se(^ — ” 

“Oh, don’t say any more, please! Have I got to learn the shape of the 
river according to all these five hund d thousand different ways? If I 
tried to carry all that cargo in my head it would make me stoop- 
shouldered.” 

“No.' you only learn the shape of the river; and you learn it with such 
absolute certainty that you can always steer by the shape that’s in your 
head, and never mind the one that’s before your eyes.” 
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“Very well, 111 try it; but, after 1 have learned it, can I depend on it? 
Will it keep tlie same form and not go fooling around?” 

Before Mr. Bixby could answer, Mr. W. came in to take the watch, and 
he said; 

“Bixby, you'll have to look out for President's Island, and all that coun- 
try^ clear away up above the Old Hen and Chickens. The banks are cav- 
ing and the shape of the shores changing like everything. Why, you 
wouldn't know the point above 40 . You can go up inside * the old syca- 
more snag, now.” 

So that question was answered. Here were leagues of shore changing 
shape. My spirits were down in the mud again. Two things seemed pretty 
apparent to me. One was that in order to be a pilot a man had got to 
learn more than any one man ought to be allowed to know; and the 
other was that he must learn it all over again in a different way every 
twenty-four hours. 

That night we had the watch until twelve. Now it was an ancient river 
custom for the two pilots to chat a bit vvlien the watch cluingt'd. While 
the relieving pilot put on his gloves and lit his cigar, his partner, the re- 
tiring pilot, would say something like* this; 

“1 judge the upper bar is making down a little at Hale's Point; had 
qiuuter twain with the lower lead and mark twain ^ with the other.” 

“Yes, I thought it was making down a little, last trip. i\Te(*t any boats?” 

“Met one abreast the head of 21 , but she was a^^'ay over liugging the 
bar, and I couldn't make her out entirely. I took her for the Sunny South 
— hadn't any skylights forward of the chimneys.” 

And so on. And as the relieving pilot took the wheel liis partner * would 
mention that we were in such-and-such a bend, and say we were abreast 
of such-and-such a man’s woodyard or plantation. This was courtesy; I 
supposed it was necessity. But Mr. W. came on watch full twelve minutes 
late on tfiis particular night — a tremendous breach of etiquette; in fact, it 
is the unpardonable sin among pilots. So Mr. Bixby gave him no greet- 
ing whatever, but simply surrendered the whe(‘l and marched out of 
the pilothouse without a word. I was appalled; it was a villainous night 
for blackness, we were in a particularly widi* and blind part of the river, 
where there was no shape or substance to anything, and it seemed m- 
credible tliat Mr. Bixby should Imve left that pcK^r fellow to kill the lx)at, 

3. It may not f)e ncicessary, but .still it can do no liann to explain tlwt “inside** means 

between the snag and the shore. — M. T. 

4. Two fathoms. Quarter twain is 2 V% fathoms, 13J4 feet. Mark three is three fatliorns. 

5. ‘‘Partner’* is technical for “tlie other pilot.** 
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trying to find ont where he was. But I resolved that I would stand by 
him anyway. He should find that he was not wholly friendless. So I stood 
around, and waited to be asked where we were. But Mr. W. plunged on 
serenely through the solid firmament of black cats that stood for an at- 
mosphere, and never opened his mouth. “Here is a proud devill” thought 
I; “here is a limb of Satan that would rather send us all to destruction 
than put himself under obligations to me, because I am not yet one of 
the salt of the earth and privileged to snub captains and lord it over 
everything dead and alive in a steamboat." I presently climbed up on the 
bench; I did not think it was safe to go to sleep while this lunatic was on 
watc;h. 

However, I must have gone to sleep in the c'ourse of time, because the 
next thing I was aware of was the fact that day was breaking, Mr. W. 
gone, and Mr. Bixby at the wheel again. So it was four o’clock and all 
well — but me; I felt like a skinful of dry bones, and all of them trying 
to ache aJ once. 

Mr. Bixby asked me what I had stayed up tliere for. I confessed that it 
was to do Mr, W. a benevolencti — tell him w^here he was. It took five 
minutes for the entire preposterou.sness of the thing to filter into Mr. 
Bixby’s system, and then I judge it filled him nearly up to the chin; be- 
cause he paid me a compliment — and not much of a one either. He said; 

“Well, taking you by and large, you do seem to be more diflFerent 
kinds of an ass than any creature I ever saw before. What did you sup- 
pose he wanted to know for?” 

I said I tliought it might be a convenience to him. 

“Convenience! D nation! Didn’t I tell you tliat a man’s got to know 

the river in the night the same as he’d know^ his own front hall?” 

“MVll, I can follow the front hall in the dark if I know it is the front 
hall; but suppose you set me dowm in the middle of it in the dark and 
not tell me which hall it is; how am / to know?” 

“Well, you've got to, on the river!” 

“All right. Then I’m glad I never said anything to Mr. W.” 

“1 shcmld say sol Wliy, he’d have slammed you through tlie window 
and utterly ruined a hundred dollars’ worth of window sash and stuff.” 

I was glad this damage had been s.»^’cd, for it wTHild have made me 
unpopular with the owners. They always hated anybody who had the 
name of being careless and injuring things. 

I went to work now to learn the shape of the river; and of all the 
eluding and ungraspable objects that ever I tried to get mind or hands 
on, that was the chief. I would fasten my eyes upon a sharp, wooded 
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point that projected far into the river some miles ahead of me, and go 
to laboriously photographing its shape upon my brain; and just as I was 
beginning to succeed to my satisfaction, we would draw up toward it and 
the exasperating thing would begin to melt away and fold back into the 
banki If there had been a conspicuous dead tree standing upon the very 
point of the cape, I would find that tree inconspicuously merged into the 
general forest, and occupying the middle of a straight shore, when I got 
abreast of it! No prominent hill would stick to its shape long enough for 
me to make up my mind what its form really was, but it was as dissolving 
and changeful as if it had been a mountain of butter in the hottest corner 
of the tropics. Nothing ever had the same shape wlicn I was coming 
downstream that it had bonie when I went up. I mentioned tliese little 
difficulties to Mr. Bixby. He said: 

“That’s the very main virtue of the thing. If the shapes didn’t change 
every three seconds they wouldn’t be of any use. Take this place wliere 
we are now, for instance. As long as that hill over yonder is only one 
hill, I can boom right along the way I’m going; but tlie momi'nt it splits 
at tlie top and forms a V, I know I’ve got to scratch to starboard in a 
hurry, or I’U bang this boat’s brains out against a rock; and then the mo- 
ment one of the prongs of the V swings behind tlie other, I’ve got to 
waltz to larboard again, or I’ll have a misunderstanding with a snag that 
would snatch the keelson out of this steamboat as neatlj^ as if it were a 
sliver in your hand. If that hill didn’t change its shape on bad nights 
there would be an awful steamboat grav^cyard around here inside of a 
year.” 

It was plain that I had got to learn the shape of the river in all the 
different ways that could be thought of — upside down, wrong end first, 
inside out, fore-and-aft, and “thortships” — and then know what to do on 
gray nights when it hadn’t any shape at all. So I set about it. In the 
course of time I began to get the best of this knotty lesson, and my self- 
complacency moved to the front once more. Mr. Bixby was all fixed, 
and ready to start it to the rear again. He opened on me after this fash- 
ion; 

“How much water did we have in the middle crossing at Hole-in-tho- 
Wall, trip before last?” 

I considered this an outrage. I said: 

“Every trip, down and up, tlie leadsmen are singing through that tan- 
gled place for three-quarters of an hour on a stretch. How do you 
reckon I can remember such a mess as that?” 

“My boy, you’ve got to remember it. You’ve got to remember the exact 
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Spot and tlie cxacrt marks the boat lay in when we had tlie shoalest wa- 
ter, in every on(‘ of the five hundred shoal places between St. Louis and 
New Oilt'iins; and you mustn’t get the shoal soundings and marks of one 
trip mixed up with the shoal soundings and marks of another, either, for 
tliey’rc' not often twice alike. You must keep them separate.” 

Wlien I earne to myself again, I said: 

“Whim 1 get so thjit I can do that. 111 be able to raise the dead, and 
then 1 wont have to pilot a steamboat to make a living. I want to retire 
from this busiiK'ss. 1 want a slush bucket and a brush; 1 m only fit for a 
roustabout, i haven’t got brains enough to be a pilot; and if I had I 
wouldn’t have strcTigth enough to carry them around, unless I went on 
cr!itch(\s.” 

“Now drop that! When I say I’ll learn ® a man the river, I mean it. 
And you can tlepend on it, I’ll learn him or kill him.” 

CON TINUEI) PERPLEXITIES 

Tlu'ie was no use in arguing with a person like this. I promptly put 
such a .str«iin on my memory that by and by even the shoal water and 
the countless cTOssiug marks began to stay with me. But the result was 
just fli(^ same. 1 never could more than get one knotty tiling learned be- 
fore another presented itself. Now I had often seen pilots gazing at the 
w^ater and pretending to read it as if it were a book; but it was a book 
that told me nothing. A time came at last, however, when Mr. Bixby 
scxmied to think me far enough advan« ed to bear a lesson on water- 
reading. So he b('gan: 

“Do yon see that long, slanting line on the face of the water? Now, 
that’s a reef. Mort'over, it’s a bluff reef. There is a solid sand bar under 
it that is ncMrly as straight up and down as the side of a house. Tliere is 
plenty of water close up to it, but mighty little on top of it. If you were 
to hit it you would knock the boat s brains out. Do vou see where the 
line fringes out at the upper end and begins to fade away?” 

“Yes, sii-r 

“W(dl, that is a low plac'e; that is the head of the reef. You can climb 
over there, and not hurt anything. Cros: wer, now, and follow along dose 
under th(^ reef — easy water there — not much current.” 

1 followed the reef along till I approached the fringed end. Tlien Mr. 
Bixby said: 

“Now get ready. Wait till I give the word. She wont want to mount 


6. ‘*Tcacfi” i.s not in the ri\tT vcx'ahnlaiy. 
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the reef; a boat hates slioal water. Stand by — wait — wait — keep her 
well in hand. Now cramp her down! Snatch her! snatch herl" 

He seized the other side of the wheel and helped to spin it around un- 
til it was hard down, and then we held it so. The boat resisted, and 
refused to answer for a while, and next she came surging to starboard, 
mounted the reef, and sent a long, angry ridge of water foaming away 
from her Ix^ws. 

“Now watch her; watch her like a oat, or shell get away from you. 
When she fights strong and the tiller slips a little, in a jerky, greasy sort 
of way, let up on her a trifle; it is the way she tells you at night that 
the water is too shoal; but keep cxlging her up, little by little, toward the 
jx)int. You are well up on the bar now; there is a bar under every 
point, because the water that comes down around it forms an eddy and 
allows the sediment to sink. Do you see those fine lines on the face of 
the water that branch out like the ribs of a fan? Well, those are little 
reefs; you want to just miss the ends of them, but run them prc'tty close. 
Now look out — look out! Don*t you crowd that slick, greasy-looking place; 
there ain’t nine feet there; she won’t stand it. She begins to smt'll it; 
look sharp, I tell youl Oh, blazes, there you gol Slop the starlxiard wheel! 
Quick! Ship up to back! Set her back!” 

The engine bells jingled and the engines answered promptly, shoot- 
ing white columns of steam far aloft out of the ’scapepip?^^, but it was too 
late. The boat had “smelt” the bar in good earnest; the fo^imy ridges that 
radiated from her bows suddenly disappeared, a great swell came roll- 
ing forward, and swept ahead of her, she careened far over to larboard, 
and went tearing away toward the .shore as if she were about scared 
to death. We were a good mile from where we ought to have bt^cn 
when vve finally got the upper hand of her again. 

During the afternoon watch the next day, Mr. Bixby asked me if I 
knew how to run the next few miles. I .said: 

“Go inside the fir.st snag above the point, outside the next one, start 
out from the lower end of Higgins’s woodyard, make a square crossing, 
and — 

“lliat’s all right. I’ll be back before you close up on the nett point.” 

But he wasn't. He was still below when I roundcil ft and entered 
upon a piece of the river which I had some misgivings abK)ut. I did not 
know that he was Itiding behind a chimney to see how I would perform. 
I went gaily along, gritting prouder and prouder, for he had never left 
the boat in my sole charge such a length of time Ix^fore. I even got to 
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setting'' her and letting the wheel go entirely, while I vaingloriously 
turned my back and inspected the stern marks and hummed a tune, a 
sort of easy indifiFerence which I had prodigiously admired in Bixby 
and other great pilots. Once I inspected rather long, and when I faced 
to the front again my heart flew into my mouth so suddenly that if I 
hadn't clapped my teeth together I should have lost it. One of those 
frightful bluff reefs wiis stretching its deadly length right across our 
bowsl My head was gone in a moment; I did not know which end I stood 
on; I gasped and could not get my breath; I spun the w'heel down with 
such rapidity that it wove itself together like a spider's web; the boat 
answered and turned square away from the reef, but the reef followed 
her! I fled, but still it followed, still it kept — right across my bows! I never 
looked to see wliere 1 was going, I only fled. The awful crash was immi- 
nent. Why didn't that villain come? If I committed the crime of ringing 
a bell I might get thrown overboard. But better that than kill the 
lx)at. So in blind desperation, I started such a rattling ‘'shivaree" down 
below as never had astounded an engineer in this world before, I fancy. 
ArnicLst the frenzy of the bells the engines began to back and fill in a 
curious way, and my reason forsook its throne — we were about to crash 
into the woods on the other side of the river. Just then Mr. Bixby 
stepped calmly into view on the hurricane deck. My soul went out to 
him in gratitude. My distress vanished; T would have felt safe on the 
brink of Niagara with Mr. Bixby on the hurricane deck. lie blandly and 
sweetly took his toothpick out of his mouth between his fingers, as if it 
were a cigar — we were just in the act of climbing an overhanging big 
tree, and the passengers were scudding astern like lats — and lifted up 
these commands to me ever so gently: 

“Stop the star])oard! Stop the larboard! Set her back on both!” 

I’he boat hesitated, halted, prt^ssed her nose among tlie boughs a 
critical instant, then reluctantly began to back away. 

“Stop the larboard! Come aliead on it! Stop the starboard! Come 
ahead on it! Point her for the bar!” 

I sailed away as serenely as a summer's morning. Mr. Bixby came in 
and said, with mock simplicity: 

“Wlien you have a hail, my boy, V'^m ought to tap the big bell three 
Umes before you land, so that the engineers can get ready.” 

1 blushed under the sarcasm, and said I hadn t had any hail. 

“Ah! Tlien it was for wood, I suppose. The oflBcer of the watch wll 
loll you when he wants to wood up. 
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I went on consuming, and said I wasn’t after wood. 

“Indeed? Why? what could you want over here in the bend, then? 
Did you ever know of a boat following a bend upstrc*am at tliis stage of 
the river?” 

“No, sir — and I wasn’t trying to follow it. I was getting away from a 
bluflF reef.” 

“No, it wasn’t a bluflE reef; there isn’t one within three miles of where 
you were.” 

“But I saw it. It was as bluff as that one yonder.” 

“Just about. Run over it!” 

“Do you give it as an order?” 

“Yes. Run over it!” 

“If I don’t, I wish I may die.” 

“All right; I am taking the responsibility.” 

I was just as anxious to kill the boat, now, as I had been to save it be- 
fore. I impressed my orders upon my memory, to be used at the inquest, 
and made a straight break for the reef. As it disappeared under our bows 
I held my breath; but we slid over it like oil. 

“Now, don’t you see the difference? It wasn't anything but a wind reef. 
The wind does that.” 

“So I see. But it is exactly like a bluff reef. How am I ever going to t(‘l] 
them apart?” 

“I can’t tell you. It is an instinct. By and by you will just naturally 
know one from the other, but you never will be abk* to explain why or 
how you know them apart.” 

It turned out to be true. Tlie face of the water, in time, became a 
wonderful book — a book that was a dead language to tlie imedueated 
passenger, but which told its mind to me without rc^serve, delivering its 
most cherished secrets as if it uttered them with a voice. And it was not a 
book to be read once and thrown aside, for it had a new story to tell every 
day. Throughout the long twelve hundred miles tluTe was never a page 
that was void of interest, never one that you could leave unread without 
loss, never one that you would want to skip, thinking you could find 
liigher enjoyment in «ome other thing, lliere newer was so wonderful a 
book written by man; never one whose interest was so absorbing, so 
unflagging, so sparklingly renewed with every' rep(Tusal. The passenger 
who could not read it was charmed with a peculiar sort of faint dimple on 
its surface (on the rare occasion.s when he did not overlook it altogether); 
but to the pilot that was an italicized passage; indeed, it was more than 
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that, it was a legend of the largest capitals, with a string of shouting ex- 
clamation points at the end of it, for it meant that a wreck or a rock was 
buried there that c'ould tear the life out of the strongest vessel that ever 
floated. It is the faintest and simplest expression the water ever makes, 
and the most hideous to a pilot’s eye. In truth, the passenger who could 
not read tliis book saw nothing but all manner of pretty pictures in it, 
painted by the sun and shaded by the clouds, whereas to the trained eye 
these were not pictures at all, but the grimmest and most dead-earnest of 
reading matter. 

Now when I had mastercxl the language of this water, and had come 
to know every trifling feature tliat bordered the great river as familiarly 
as I knew the letters of the alphabet, 1 had made a valuable acquisition. 
But I had lost something, too. 1 had lost something which could never be 
restored to me while I lived. All the grace, the beauty, the poetry, had 
gone out of the majestic river! I still kept in mind a certain wonderful 
sunset \v^’^rh I witnessed when steamboating w^as new to me. A broad 
(expanse of the river was turned to blood; in the middle distance the red 
hue brightened into gold, through which a solitary log came floating, 
black and cxmspicuous; in one place a long, slanting mark lay sparkling 
upon the water; in another the surface \vas broken by boiling, tumbling 
rings, that were as many-tinted as an opal; where tlie niddy flush 
w’as faintest, was a smooth spot that was covered with graceful circles 
and radiating lines, ever so delicately traced; the shore on our left was 
densely wo(>d(*d, and th(* somber shadow^ that fell from this forest was 
broken in one place by a long, riifllcd tiail tliat shone like silver; and 
high above the forest wall a clean-stemmed dead tree waved a single 
leafy bough that glowed like a flame in the unobstructed splendor that 
was flowing from the sun. lliere were graceful curves, reflected images, 
woody heights, soft distances; and over the whole scene, far and near, 
the dissolving lights drifted steadily, enriching it every passing moment 
with new marvels of coloring. 

I stood like one bewntched. I drank it in, in a speechless rapture. The 
world was new to mo, and I had never seen anything like this at home. 
But as I have said, a day came when 1 began to cease from noting the 
glories and the charms which the n. '^m and the sun and the twilight 
wrought upon the river’s face; another day came when I ceased alto- 
gether to note them. Tlien, if that sunset scene had been repeated, I 
.should have looked upon it without rapture, and should have com- 
mented upon it, inwardly, after this fashion: ‘Tins sun means tliat we are 
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going to have wind tomorrow; that floating log means that the river is 
rising, small thanks to it; that slanting mark on the water refers to a 
bluff reef which is going to kill somebody's steamboat one of these 
nights if it keeps on stretching out like that; those tumbling ‘boils' show a 
dissolving bar and a changing channel there; the lines and circles in the 
slick water over yonder are a warning that that troublesome place is 
shoaling up dangerously; that silver streak in the shadow of the forest 
is the ‘break' from a new snag, and he has located himself in the very 
best place he could have found to fish for steamboats; that tall dead 
tree, with a single living branch, is not going to last long, and then how 
is a body ever going to get through this blind place at night without the 
friendly old landmark?" 

No, the romance and beauty were all gone from the river. All the value 
any feature of it had for me now was the amount of usefulness it could 
furnish toward compassing the safe piloting of a steamboat. Since those 
days, I have pitied doctors from my heart. What does the lovely flush in a 
beauty’s cheek mean to a doctor but a ‘l>reak*’ that ripples above some 
deadly disease? Are not all her visible charms sown thick with what 
are to him the signs and symbols of hidden decay? Does he ever see her 
beauty at all, or doesn't he simply view her professionally, and comment 
upon her unwholesome condition all to himself? And doesn't he some- 
times wonder whether he has gamed most or lost most by learning liis 
trade? 


COMPLETING MY EDUCATION 

Whoever has done me the courtesy to read my chapters which have 
preceded this may possibly wonder that I deal so minutely with piloting 
as a science. It was the prime purpose of those cliapters; and I am not 
quite done yet. I wish to show, in the most patient and painstaking way, 
what a wonderful science it is. Ship channels arc buoyed and lighted, 
and therefore it is a comparatively easy undertaking to learn to run 
them; dear-water rivers with gravel bottoms change their channels 
very gradually, and therefore one needs to learn them bat once; but 
piloting becomes another matter when you apply it to vast streams like 
the Mississippi and the Missouri, whose alluvial banks cave and change 
constantly, whose snags are always hunting up new quarters, whose 
sand bars are never at rest, whose channels are forever dodging and 
shirking, and whose obstructions must be confronted in all nights and all 
weathers without the aid of a single lighthouse or a single buoy; for 
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there is neither light nor buoy to be found anywhere in all this three or 
four thousand miles of villainous river/ I feel justified in enlarging upon 
this great science for the reason that I feel sure no one has ever yet 
written a paragraph about it who had piloted a steamboat himself, and 
so had a practical knowledge of the subject. If the theme was hack- 
neyed, I should ]ye obliged to deal gently with the reader; but since it is 
wholly new, I have felt at liberty to take up a considerable degree of 
room with it. 

When I had learned the name and position of every visible feature of 
the river; when I had so mastered its shape that I could shut my eyes and 
trace it from St. Louis to New Orleans; when I had learned to read the 
face of the water as one would cull the news from the morning paper; 
and finally, when J had traincxl my dull memory to treasure up an end- 
less array of soundings and crossing marks, and keep fast hold on them. 

I judged that my education was complete; so I got to tilting my cap to 
the side t^f my head, and w earing a toothpick in my mouth at the wdieel. 
Mr. Bixby had his oye on these airs. One day he said: 

“What is the height of that bank yonder, at Burgesses?'* 

“How can I toll, sir? It is three-quarters of a mile away.” 

“Very poor eye — very poor. Take the glass.” 

I took the glass and presently said: 

“I can’t tell. I suppose that the bank is about a foot and a half high.” 

“Foot and a lialf? That's a six-foot bank. How high w'as the bank 
along here last trip?” 

“I don’t know; I never noticed.” 

“You didn't? Well, you must always do it hereafter.” 

‘^hy?” 

“Because youll have to know a good miuiy things that it tells you. 
For one thing, it tells you the stage of the ri\ or — tells you whether there’s 
more water or less in the river along here than there was last trip.” 

“iTie leads tell me that.” I rather thought I had the advantage of liim 
there. 

“Yes, but suppose the leads lie? Tlie bank would tell you so, and 
then you would stir those leadsmen up a bit. Inhere wiis a ten-foot bank 
here last trip, and there is only a sLx-f > H bank here now. What does that 
signify?” 

“That the river Is four feet higher than it w^as last trip.” 

“Very good. Is the river rising or falling?” 

7. Truo at the time referred to; not true now ( 1882). 
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"Rising.’’ 

"No, it ain’t.” 

"I guess I am right, sir. Yonder is some driftwood floating down the 
stream.” 

"A rise starts the driftwood, but then it keeps on floating awhile after 
the river is done rising. Now the bank will tell you about this. Wait till 
you come to a place where it shelves a little. Now here: do you see this 
narrow belt of fine sediment? That was deposited while the water was 
higher. You see the driftwood begins to strand, too. The bank helps in 
other ways. Do you see that stump on the false point?” 

"Ay, ay, sir.” 

"WeU, the water is just up to the roots of it. You must make a note of 
that.” 

‘Why?” 

“Because that means that tliere’s seven feet in the chute of 103.” 

“But 103 is a long way up the river yet.” 

"That’s where the benefit of the bank comes in. There is water enough 
in 103 now, yet there may not be by the time we get there, but the 
bank will keep us posted all along. You don’t run close chutes on a falling 
river, upstream, and there are precious few of them that you are allowed 
to run at all downstream. There’s a law of the United States against 
it. The river may be rising by the time we get to 103, and in ^bat case 
we’ll run it. We are drawing — how much?” 

"Six feet aft — six and a half -forward.” 

“Well, you do seem to know something.” 

“But what I particularly want to know is, if I have got to keep up an 
everlasting measuring of the banks of this river, twelve hundred miles, 
month in and month out?” 

“Of course!” 

My emotions were too deep for words for a while. Presently I said: 

“And how about these chutes? Are there many of them?” 

“I should say sol I fancy we sha’n’t run any of the river this trip as 
you’ve ever seen it run before — so to speak. If the river begins to rise 
again, we’ll go up behind bars that you’ve always seen standing out of the 
river, high and dry, like a roof of a house; we’ll cut across low places that 
you’ve never noticed at all, right tlirough the middle of bars that cover 
three hundred acres of river; well creep through cracks where youVe al- 
ways thought was solid land; we’ll dart through the woods and leave 
twenty-five miles of river off to one side; we’ll see the hindside of every 
island between New Orleans and Cairo.” 
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“Then IVe gol to go to work and leam jiLst as much more river as I 
already know.” 

“Just about twice as much more, as near as you can come at it.” 

“Well, one lives to find out. I think I was a fool when I went into this 
business.” 

“Yes, that is true. And you are yet. But youll not be when you've 
learned it.” 

“Ah, I never can learn it.” 

“I will see that you Jo.” 

By and by I ventured again: 

“Have 1 got to learn all this thing just as I know the rest of the river — 
shapes and all — and so I can run it at night?” 

“Yes. And youVe got to have good fair marks from one end of the 
river to the other, that will help the bank tell you when there is water 
enoiigli in each of these countless places — like that stump, you know. 
When the river first begins to rise, you can run half a dozen of the deep- 
est of them; when it rises a foot more you can run another dozen; the 
next foot will acid a c'ouple of dozen, and so on: so you see you have to 
knew your banks and marks to a dead moral certainty, and never get 
thc'm mixed; for when you start through one of those cracks, there's 
no backing out again, as there is in the big river; you Ve got to go through, 
or stay there six months if you get caught on a falling river. There are 
about fifty of tlu'se cracks which vou can't run at all except when tlie 
river is brimful and ovc'r the banks.” 

“This n(*w lesson is a cheerful prospect.” 

“Cheerful enough. And mind what iVe just told you; when you start 
into one of those places you've got to go through. They are too narrow 
to turn around in, too erookc'd to back out of, and the shoal water is al- 
ways up at the head; newer elsewliere. And the hc\id of tliem is always 
likely to be filling up, little by little, so that the marks you reckon their 
dc?pth by, this season, may not answer for next.” 

“Learn a new set, then, every year?” 

“Exactly. Cramp her up to the barl Wliat are you standing up through 
tlie middle of the river for?” 

The next few months showed me strange things. On the same dav that 
we held the conversation above narratc'd we met a great rise coming 
down the river. Tlie whole vast face of the stream was black with drifting 
dead logs, broken boughs, and great trees that had caved in and been 
washcnl away. It reejuired the nicest steering to pic'k one's way through 
this rushing raft, even in tlie daytime, when crossing from point to 
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point; and at night the diflBculty was mightily increased; every now 
and then a huge log, lying deep in the water, would suddenly appear 
right under our bows, coining head-on; no use to try to avoid it then; 
we could only stop the engines, and one wheel would walk over that log 
from one end to the other, keeping up, a tlnindering racket and careening 
the boat in a way that was very uncomfortable to passengers. Now and 
then we would hit one of these sunken logs a rattling bang, dead in the 
center, with a full head of steam, and it would stun the boat as if she 
had hit a continent. Sometimes this log would lodge and stay right across 
our nose, and back the Mississippi up before it; we would have to do a 
little crawfishing, then, to get away from the obstniclion. We often hit 
white logs in the dark, for we could not see them until w^e were right 
on them, but a black log is a pretty distinct object at night. A white snag 
is an ugly customer w^hen the daylight is gone. 

Of course, on the great rise, down came a swarm of prodigious timber 
rafts from the headwaters of the Mississippi, coal barges from Pittsburgh, 
little trading scows from everywhere, and broadhorns from ‘Tosey 
County,'* Indiana, freighted with ‘‘fruit and furniture” — the usual term 
for describing it, though in plain English the freight tlius aggrandi/c cl 
was hoop-poles and pumpkins. Pilots bore a mortal hatred to these craft, 
and it was returned with usiuy. The law required all such helpl<\ss 
traders to keep a light burning, but it was a law that wa^f oftem broken. 
All of a sudden, on a murky night, a light would hop up, right undiT our 
bows, aln>ost, and an agonized voice, with the backwoods ‘Vliang ’ 
to it, would wail out: 

‘‘Whar’n the you goin’ to! Cain’t you see nothin', you dash-dash('d 

aig-sucldn', sheep-stealin’, one-eyed son of a stuCFed monkeyl” 

Then for an instant, as he whistled by, the red glare from our furnaces 
would reveal the scow and the form of the gesticulating orator, as if 
under a hghtning flash, and in that instant our firemen and deck hands 
would send and receive a tempest of missiles and profanity, one of our 
wheels would walk off with the crashing fragments of a steering oar, and 
down the dead blackness would shut again. And that flatboatman would 
be sure to go into Ne^v Orleans and sue our boat, swearing stoutly that h<' 
had a light burning all the time, when in tnith his gang had the lantf lu 
down below to sing and lie and drink and gamble by, and no watch on 
deck. Once at night, in one of those forest-bordered crevices (behind an 
island) which steamboatmen intensely describe with the plirase “as dark 
as the inside of a cow," we should have eaten up a Posey County family. 
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fnjit, furniture, and all, but that they happened to be fiddling down be- 
low and we just caught the sound of the music in time to sheer off, 
doing no serious damage, unfortunately, but coming so near it that we 
had gofxl ho[)es for a moment. These people brought up their lantern, 
lh(ai, of course; and as we backed and filled to get away, the precious 
family stood in the light of it — both sexes and various ages — and cursed 
us till everything turnt^d blue. Once a coal-boatman sent a bullet through 
our pilothouse where we borrowed a steering oar of him in a very narrow 
place. 


THE RIVER RISES 

During this big rise these sinall-fry craft were an intolerable nuisance. 
We were running chute after chute — a new world to me and if there was 
a particularly cramped place in a chute, we would be pretty sure to meet 
a broadhoni there; and if lie failed to be there, we would find him in a 
still worse locality, namely, the head of the chute, on the shoal water. 
And then there would be no end of profane cordialities exchanged. 

Sometimes, in the big river, when we would be feeling our way cau- 
tiously along througli a fog, the deep hush would suddenly be broken by 
yi'lls and a clamor of tin pans, and all in an instant a log raft would 
app<iar vaguely tlirough the webby veil, close upon us; and then we did 
not wait to swap knives, but snatched our engine bells out by the roots 
and pil(*d on all the steam we had, to scramble out of tlie way! One 
do(\sirt hit a rock or a solid log raft with a steamboat when he can get 
excused. 

You will hardly believe it, but many steamboat clerks always carried a 
largi‘ assortment of religious tracts with them in those old departed 
steamboating days. Indeed they did! Twenty times a day we would be 
cramping up aroiinil a bar, while a string of these small-frv rascals were 
drifting down into the head of the bend away above and beyond us a 
couple of miles. Now a skiff would dart away frum one of them, and 
come fighting its laborious way across the desert of water. It would 
“easc^ air* in the shadow of our fort^castle, and the panting oarsmen would 
shout, “Gimme a pa-a-per!'* as the skiff drifted swiftly astern. The clerk 
would throw over a file of New Orleans journals. If these were picked 
up toithout commeni, you might notice that now a dozen other skiffs had 
been drifting down upon us without saying anything. You understand, 
tliey had been waiting to see how No. i w^as going to fare. No. i making 
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no comment, all the rest would bend to their oars and come on now; 
and as fast as they came the clerk would heave over neat bundles 
of religious tracts, tied to shingles. The amount of hard swearing which 
twelve packages of religious literature will command when impartially 
divided up among twelve raftsmen’s crews, who have pulled a heavy 
skiff two miles on a hot day to get them, is simply incredible. 

As I have said, the big rise brought a new world under my vision. By 
the time the river was over its banks we had forsaken our old patlis and 
were hourly climbing over bars that had stood ten feet out of water 
before; we wen* shaving stumpy shores, like that at the f(X)t of Madrid 
Bend, which I had always seen avoided before; we were clattering 
through chutes like that of 82, where the opening at the foot was an 
unbroken wall of timber till our nose was almost at the very spot. Some 
of these chutes were utter solitudes. The dense, untouched forest over- 
hung both banks of the crooked little crack, and one could believe that 
human creatures had never intruded there before. The swinging grape- 
vines, the grassy nooks and vistas glimpsed as we swept by, the flowering 
creepers waving their red blossoms from the tops of dead trunks, and all 
the spendthrift richness of the forest foliage, were wasted and thrown 
away there. The chutes were lovely places to steer in; they were deep, 
except at the head; the current was gentle; under the “points” the wat(*r 
was absolutely dead, and the invisible banks so bluff tj?at where the 
tender willow thickets projected you could bury your boat’s broadside in 
them as you tore along, «nd then you seemed fairly to fly. 

Behind other islands we found wretched little farms, and wretcheder 
little log cabins; there were crazy rail fences sticking a foot or two above 
the water, with one or two jean-clad, chills-racked, yellow-faced male 
miserables roosting on the top rail, elbows on knees, jaws in hands, 
grinding tobacco and discharging the result at floating chips through 
crevices left by lost teeth; while the rest of the family and the few farm 
animals were huddled together in an empty wocxl flat riding at her 
moorings close at hand. In this flatboat the family would have to cook 
and eat and sleep for a lesser or greater number of days (or possibly 
weeks), until the river should fall two or three feet and let them get back 
to their log cabins and their chills again — chills bcjing a njcrciful pro- 
vision of an all-wise Providence to enable them to take exercise without 
exertion. And this sort of watery camping out was a thing \vhich these 
people were rather liable to be treated to a couple of times a year: 
by the December rise out of the Ohio, and the June rise out of tlie Mis- 
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sissippi. And yot these were kindly dispensations, for they at least en- 
abled the poor things to rise from the dead now and then, and look upon 
life when a steamboat went by. They appreciated the blessing, too, for 
they spread their mouths and eyes wide open and made tlie most of 
these occasions. Now what could these banished creatures find to do to 
keep from dying of the blues during the low-water season! 

Once, in one of tliese lovely island chutes, vve found our course com- 
pletely bridged by a great fallen tree. ITiis will serve to show how 
narrow some of the chutes were. The passengers had an hour's recreation 
in a virgin wilderness, while the boat hands chopped the bridge away; 
for there was no such thing as turning back, you comprehend. 

From Cairo to Baton Rouge, when the riv(T is over its banks, you have 
no particular trouble in the night; for tJie thousand-mile wall of dense 
forest that guards the two banks all the w^ay is only gapped with a farm 
or woodyard opening at intervals, and so you can’t “get out of the river” 
much ea^'ier than you could get out of a fenced lane; but from Baton 
Rouge to New Orleans it is a different matter. The river is more than 
a mile wide, and very det'p — as much as two hundred feet, in places. 
Roth banks, for a good deal over a hundred miles, are shorn of their 
timber and bordered by continuous sugar plantations, with only here 
and there a scattering sapling or a row of ornamental China trees. The 
timber is shorn off clear to the rear of the plantations, from two to four 
miles. When the first frost threatens to come, the planters snatch off 
their crops in a liuriy. Wht'n they have finished grinding the cane, they 
form the refuse of the stalks (which they call ha^CLSsc) into great piles 
and set fire to them, though in other sugar countries the bagasse is used 
for fuel in the furnaces of the sugar mills. Now^ tlie piles of damp 
bagasse burn slow^ly, and smoke like Satan's own kitchen. 

An einbanknuTit ten or fifteen feet high guards both banks of tlie 
Mississippi all the way down that lower end of th(^ river, and this em- 
bankment is set back from the edge of the shore from ten to perhaps 
a hundreil feet, according to circumstances; say thirty or fort)^ feet, as a 
general thing. Fill that whoh* region with an impenetrable gloom of 
.smoke from a hundred miles of burning bagasse piles, when the river is 
over tlio banks, and turn a steamboat loose along there at midnight and 
see how she will feel. And set' how you wall feel, too! You find yourself 
away out in the midst of a vague, dim sea that is shoreless, that fades 
out and loses itself in the murky distances; for you cannot discern the 
thin rib of embankment, and you are always imagining you see a 
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straggling trt?e when you don’t. The plantations themselves are trans- 
formed by the smoke, and look like a part of the sea. All through your 
watch yon are tortured with the exquisite misery of uncertainty. You hope 
you are keeping in the river, but you do not know. All that you are sure 
about is that you are likely to be within .six feet of the bank and destruc- 
tion, when you think you are a good half mile from shore. And you are 
sure, also, that if you chance suddenly to fetch up against the embank- 
ment and topple your chimneys overboard, you will have the small com- 
fort of knowing that it is about what you wore expecting to do. One of 
the great Vicksburg packets darted out into a sugar plantation one night, 
at sucli a time, and had to stay there a week. But tliere was no novelty 
about it; it had often been done before. 

I thought I had finished this chapter, but I wish to add a curious tiling, 
while it is in my mind. It is only relevant in that it is connected with 
piloting. There used to be an excellent pilot on the river, a Mr. X, who 
was a somnambulist. It was said that if his mind was troubled about a 
bad piece of river, he was pretty sure to get up and walk in his sleep and 
do strange things. He was once fellow pilot for a trip or two with George 
EaU'r, on a great New Orleans passenger packet. During a considerable 
piu-t of the first trip George was uneasy, but got over it by and by, as X 
seemed content to stay in his bed when asleep. Late one night the boat 
was approac'hing Helena, Ark.; the water was low, and th<rtrossing above 
the town in a very blind and tangled condition. X had seen the crossing 
since Ealer had, and as ^he night w^as paiticularly drizzly, sullen, and 
dark, Ealer was considering whether he had not better have X called to 
assist in ninning the place, when the door opened and X walke^d in. Now, 
on very dark nights, light is a deadly enemy to piloting; you are aware 
that if you stand in a Ughted room, on .such a night, you cannot see 
things in the street to any purpose; but if you put out the lights and stand 
in the gloom you can make out objects in the street pretty well. So, on 
very dark nights, pilots do not smoke; they allow no fire in the pilot- 
house stove, if there is a crack which can allow the least ray to escape; 
they order the furnaces to be curtained with huge tarpaulins and the 
skylights to be cioselv blinded. Then no light whatever issues from the 
boat, llie iindefinable shape that now entered the pilotholise had Mr. 
X’s voice. This said: 

“Let me take her, George; IVe seen this place since you hjive, and it is 
so crooked that I reckon I can run it myself easier than I could tell you 
how to do it." 

“It is kind of you, and I swear / am willing. I haven’t got another drop 
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of perspiration left in me. I have been spinning around and around the 
wheel like a squirrel. It is so dark I can’t tell which way she is swinging 
till she is coming around like a whirligig.” 

So Ealer took a seat on the bench, panting and breathless. The black 
phantom assumed the wheel without saying anything, steadied die waltz- 
ing .steamer with a turn or two, and then stood at ease, coaxing her a 
Uttle to this side and dien to that, as gently and as sweetly as if the time 
had been noonday. When Ealer observed this marvel of ste^ering, he 
wished ho had not confessedi He stared, and wondered, and finally said: 

“Well, I thought I knew how to steer a steamboat, but that was another 
mistake of mine.” 

X said nothing, but went serenely on with his work. He rang for the 
leads; he rang to slow down the steam; he worked the boat carefully 
and neatly into invisible marks, then stood at the center of the wheel 
and peered blandly out into the blackness, fore and aft, to verify his 
position: as the leads shoaled more and more, he stopped the engines 
entirely, and the dead silence and suspense of “drifting” followed; when 
tlie shoalest water was struck, he cracked on the steam, carried her hand- 
somely over, and tlum began to work her warily into the next system of 
slioal marks; the same patient, heedful use of leads and engines followed, 
the boat slipped through witliout touching bottom, and entered upon the 
tliird and last intricacy of the crossing; imperceptibly she moved through 
the gloom, crept by inch(\s into her marks, drifted tediously till the shoal- 
est water was cried, and then, under a tremendous head of steam, 
went swinging over the reef and away into deep water and safety! 

Ealer let his long-pent breath pour in a great relic ving sigh, and said: 

“That’s the sweetest piece of piloting that was ever done on the Mis- 
sissippi River! I wouldn't Ixjlieve it could be done, if 1 hadn’t seen it.” 

iTiere was no reply, and he added: 

“Just hold her five minutc^s longer, partner, and let me nm down and 
get a cup of coflFee.” 

A minute later Ealer was biting into a pie, dewn in tlie “texas,” and 
comforting himself with coffee. Just then the night watchman happened 
ill, and was alxiut to happen out again, when he noticed Ealer and ex- 
claimed: 

‘'Who is at the wheel, sir?” 

“X” 

“Dart for the pilothouse, quicker than lightning!” 

The next moment both men were flying up the pilothouse companion- 
way, three steps at a jump! Nobody there! The great steamer was 
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whistling down the middle of the river at her own sweet willl The watch- 
man shot out of the place again; Ealer seized the wheel, set an engine 
back with power, and held his breath while the boat reluctantly swung 
away from a “towhead,” which she was about to knock into the middle of 
the Gulf of Mexicol 

By and by the watchman came back and said: 

‘'Didn’t that lunatic tell you he was asleep, when he first came up 
here?” 

“No.” 

“Well, he was. I found him walking along on top of the railings, just as 
unconcerned as another man would walk a pavement; and 1 put him to 
bed; now just this minute there he was again, away astern, going through 
that sort of tightrope deviltry the same as before.” 

“Well, I think I’ll stay by next time he has one of those fits. But I hope 
he’ll have them often. You just ought to have seen him take this boat 
through Helena crossing. / never saw anything so gaudy before. And 
if he can do such a gold-leaf,* kid-glove, diamond-breastpin piloting when 
he is sound a.sleep, what couldnt he do if he was deadi” 

SOUNDING 

When the river is very low, and one’s steamboat is “drawing all the 
water” there is in the channel — or a few inches more, as was often the 
case in the old times — one must be painfiillv circumspect in his piloting. 
W’e used to have to “sound” a number of particularly bad places almost 
every trip when the river was at a wry low stage. 

Sounding is done in this way: The boat ties up at the shore, just above 
the shoal crossing; the pilot not on watch takes his “cub” or steersman and 
a picked crew of men (sometimes an officer also), and goes out in the 
yawl — provided the boat has not that rare and sumptuous luxury, a regu- 
larly devised “sounding-boat” — and proceeds to hunt for the best water, 
the pilot on duty watching his movements through a spyglass, meantime, 
and in some instances assisting by signals of the boat’s whistle, signifying 
“try higher up” or “try lower down”; for the surface of the w^tcr, like an 
oil painting, is more expressive and intelligible when inspected from .? 
little distance than very close at hand. Tlie whi.stle signals are seldom 
necessary, however; never, perhaps, except wlum the wind oonfuscjs the 
significant ripples upon the water’s surface. When the yawl has reached 
ihe shoal place, llie speed is slackened, the pilot begins to sound the 
depth with a pole ten or twelve feet long, and the steersman at the tiller 
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obeys the order to ‘liold her up to starboard"; so “let her fall off to lar- 
board"; ^ or “steady — ^steady as you go.” 

When the measurements indicate that the yawl is approaching the 
shoalest part of the reef, the command is given to “Ease all!” Tlien the 
men stop rowing and the yawl drifts with the current. The next order is, 
“Stand by with the l)uoy!” Tlie moment the shallcjwest point is reached, 
the pilot delivers the order, “Let go tlie buoy!” and over she goes. If the 
pilot is not satisfied, he sounds the place again; if he finds the water 
higluT up or lower down, he removes the buoy to that place. Being 
finally satisfied, he gives the order, and all the men stand their oars 
straight up in the air, in line; a blast from the boats whistle indicates that 
the signal has been seen; then the men “give away” on their oars and 
lay the yawl alongside the buoy; the steamer comes creeping carefully 
dowm, is pointed straight at the buoy, husbands her j)ower for the coming 
struggle, and prescntlv, at the critical moment, turns on all her steam and 
goes griT>ding and wallowing over the buoy and the sand; and gains the 
de(*p wat(T beyond. Or mavbe .she do('sn*t; ma\’be she “strikes and 
swings.” Then she has to while away s(iveral hours (or days) sparring 
herself off. 

Somcilimes a buoy is not laid at all, but the yawl goes ahead, hunting 
the best water, and the steamer follows along in its wake. Often there is a 
deal of fun and excitement about sounding, especially if it is a glorious 
summer day, or a blustering night. Bu* in winter the cold and the peril 
take most of the fun out of it. 

A buoy is nothing but a board four or five feci long, with one end 
turned up; it is a reversed scboolhouse bench, with one of the supports 
left and the otlu'r removed. It is anchored on the shoalest part of the 
re(ff by a rope with a heavy stone made fast to the end of it. But for the 
resistance of the turiK'd-up end of the reversed bench, the current \yould 
pull the buoy under water. At nighty a paper lantern with a candle in it is 
fastened on top of the buoy, and this can be seen a mile or more, a little 
glimmering spaik in the waste of blackness. 

Nothing delights a cub so much as an opportunity to go out sounding. 
There is such an air of adventure about it; often there is danger; it is so 
gaudy and man-of-warlike to sit up in the stern sheets and steer a swift 
yawl; there is something fine about the exultant spring of the boat when 
an experienced old sailor crew throw their souls into the oars; it is 
lovely to see the white foam stream away from the bows; there is music 

8. 'f lu* (enn "larboard” is never used at sea, now, to signify the left hand; but was al- 
ways iisf<l on the river in my lime. 
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iii the rush of the water; it is deliciously exhilarating, in summer, to go 
speeding over the breezy expanses of the river when the world of wave- 
lets is dancing in tlie sun. It is such grandeur, too, to the cub, to get a 
chance to give an order; for often the pilot will simply say, "Let her go 
abouti” and leave tlie rest to the cub, who instantly cries, in his sternest 
tone of command, “Ease starboard! Strong on the larboard! Starboard, 
give way! With a will, men!” The cub enjoys sounding for the further 
reason that the eyes of the passengers are watching all the yawFs move- 
ments with absorbing interest, if the time be daylight; and if it be night, 
he knows that those same wondering eyes are fastened upon the yawl’s 
lantern as it glides out into the gloom and dims away in the remote dis- 
tance. 

One trip a pretty girl of sixteen spent her time in our pilothouse with 
her uncle and aunt, every day and all day long. I fell in love with her. 
So did Mr. Thornburg’s cub, Tom G. Tom and I had been l>osom friends 
until this time; but now a coolness began to arise. I told the girl a good 
many of my river adventures, and made myself out a good deal of a hero; 
Tom tried to make himself appear to be a hero, too, and succeeded to 
some extent, but then he always had a way of embroidering. Ilow^ever, 
virtue is its own reward, so I was a barely perceptible trifle aht^ad in the 
contest. About this time something happened which promised hand- 
somely for me: the pilots decided to sound the crossing tit the head of 
21. This would occur about nine or ten o’clock at night, when the passen- 
gers would be still up; it would be Mr. Thornburg’s watch, therefore my 
chief w^ould have to do the sounding. We had a perfect love of a soimd- 
ing boat — long, trim, graceful, and as fleet as a greyhound; her thwarts 
were cushioned; she carried twelve oarsmen; one of the mates was al- 
ways sent in her to transmit orders to her crew, for ours was a steamer 
where no end of “style” was put on. 

We tied up at the shore above 21, and got ready. It was a foul night, 
and the river was so wide tliere that a landsman’s uneducated eyes 
could discern no opposite shore through such a glcx)m. The passengers 
were alert and interested; everything was satisfactory. As 1 hurried 
through the engine room, pic*turesquely gotten up in stoim toggery, I 
met Tom, and could not forbear delivering myself of a ri^ean sjieecn: 

“Ain’t you glad yim don’t have to go out sounding?” 

Tom was passing on, but he quickly turned, and said: 

“Now just for that, you can go and get the sounding pole yourself. I 
was going after it, but I’d see you in Halifax, now, before I’d do it.” 

“WTio wants you to gel it? I don’t. It’s in the sotmding l)oat.” 
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“It ain’t, either. It’s been new-painted; and it’s been up on the ladies’ 
cabin guards two days, drying.” 

I flew back, and shortly arrived among the crowd of watching and 
wondering ladies just in time to hear the command: 

“Give way, menl” 

I looked over, and there was the gallant sounding boat bwming away, 
the unprincipled Tom presiding at the tiller, and my chief sitting by 
him with the sounding pole which I had been sent on a fools errand to 
fetch. Then that young girl said to me: 

“Oh, how awful to have to go out in that little boat on such a nighti 
Do you think there is any danger?” 

I would rather have been stabbed. I went off, full of venom, to help 
in the pilothouse. By and by tlie boat’s lantern disappeared, and afti^^r an 
interval a v/oxi spark glimmered upon the face of the water a mile awav. 
Mr, Thornburg blew the whistle in acknowledgment, backed the steamer 
out, and made for it. We flew along for a while, tlien slackened steam 
and went cautiously gliding tenvard tlie spark. Presently Mr. Tliornburg 
exclaimed: 

“Hello, the buoy lantern’s oiitl” 

lie stopped the engiiK'S. A moment or two later he said: 

“Why, there it is again!” 

So he came ahead on the engines once more, and rang for the leads. 
Gradually the wateT shoaled up, and then began to deepen again! Mr. 
Thornburg muttered: 

‘AVell, I don’t understand tliis. I believe that buoy has drifted off the 
reef. Seems to be a little too far to the left. No matter it is safest to run 
over it, anyhow.” 

So, in that solid world of darkness we went creeping dowm on the light. 
Just as our bows were in the act of plowing over it, Mr. Thornburg seized 
the bell ropes, rang a startling peal, and exclaimed: 

“My soul, it’s the sounding boat!” 

A sudden chonis of wild alarms burst out far below — a pause — and 
then a sound of grinding and crashing followed. Mr. Tliornburg ex- 
claimed: 

“There! The paddle wheel has ground the sounding Ixiat to lucifer 
matches! Run! See wdio is killed!” 

I was on the main deck in the twinkling of an eye. My chief and the 
tliird mate and nearly all the men wx*re safe. They had discovered their 
danger when it was too late to pull out of the way; thtm, when the great 
guards overshadowed them a moment later, tliey were prepared and 
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knew what to do; at niy chiefs order they sprang at the right instant, 
seized the guard, and were hauled aboard. The next moment the sound- 
ing yawl swept aft to the wheel and was struck and splintered to atoms. 
Two of the men and the cub Tom were missing — a fact which spread 
like wildfire over the boat. The passengers came flocking to the forward 
gangw'ay, ladies and all. anxious-eyed, white-faced, and talked in awed 
voices of the dreadful thing. And often and again 1 heard them say, 
“Poor fellows! poor boy, poor boy!” 

By tills time the boat’s yawl was manned and away, to search for the 
missing. Now a faint call was heard, off to the left. I'lic yawl had dis- 
appeared in the other direction. Half the people rushed to one side to 
encourage the swimmer with their shouts; the other lialf rushed the other 
way to shriek to the yawl to turn about. By the callings the swimmer 
was approaching, but some said the sound showed failing strengtli. The 
crowd massed themselves against the boiler-deck railings, leaning over 
and staring into the gloom; and every faint and fainter cry wrung from 
them such words as “Ah, poor fellow, poor fc^llow! is there no way to save 
him?” 

But still the cries held out, and drew nearer, and presently the voice 
said pluckily: 

“I can make it! Stand by with a rope!” 

What a rousing chen^r tluw gave him! llie chief mate took his stand 
in the glare of a torch basket, a coil of rope in his liand, and his men 
grouped about him. Tlie next moment tJje swimmer’s face appeared in 
the circle of light, and in another one the owner of it was hauled aboard, 
limp and drenched, while cheer on cheer went up. It was that devil 
Tom. 

The yawl crew searched everywhere, but found no sign of the two 
men. They probably faih'd to catch the guard, tumbled back, and were 
struck by the w'hecl and killed. Tom had never jumped for the guard at 
all, but had plunged headfirst into the river and dived under the wheel. 
It was nothing; I could have done it easy enough, and I said .so; but 
everybody went on just the same, making a wond(*rful to-do over that 
ass, as if he had done something great. That girl couldn’t seem to have 
enough of that pitiful “hero” tlie rest of the trip; but little I cared; i 
loathed her, anyway. 

The way we came to mistake the sounding boat’s lantern for the buoy 
light was this: My chief said that after laying the buoy he fell away and 
watched it till it seemed to be secure; then he took up a position a few 
hundred yards below it and a little to one side of the steamer’s course, 
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headed the sounding boat upslream, and waited. Having to wait some 
time, he and the officer got to talking; he looked up when he judged that 
the steamer was about on the reef; saw that the buoy was gone, but sup- 
posed that the steamer had already run over it; he went on with his talk; 
he rK)ticed that the steamer was getting very close down to him, but 
that was the correct thing; it was her business to shave him closeJy, for 
convenience in taking him aboard; he was expecting her to sheer off, 
until the last moment; then it flashed upon him that she was trying to run 
him down, mistaking his lantcTn for the buoy light; so he sang out, 
“Stand by to spring for the guard, men!” and the next instant the jump 
was made. 


A pilot's needs 

But [ am wandering from what I was intending to do; that is, make 
plainer than perhaps apj)ears in the previous chapters some of the pe- 
culiar re<]uirements of the scic'uce of piloting. First of all, there is one 
fac ulty which a pilot must incessantly cultivate nritil he has brought it to 
absolute* perfection. Notliing short of perfection will do. Tliat faculty 
is rnc'mory. He cannot stop with merelv thinking a thing is so and .so; 
h(* must knotr it, f or this is <*inin(‘ntly oiic* of the **('xac‘t * sciences. With 
wliat scorn a pilot was lookc^d upon, in the old times, if he ever ventured 
to deal in that f(*cble phrase “I think,” instead of the vigorous one, “I 
know!” Cine cannot easilv rc'ali/e what a tremendous thing it is to know 
every trivial detail of twelve hundred milt^s of rivm and know it with 
absolute cxac tnc's.s. If )ou will take the longest street in New York, and 
travel up and dowTi it, c’onning its ft‘alur(*s patient!)' until you know 
fwery house and window and lamppost and big and little sign by heart, 
and know ibc'in so aeeuratel)' that you can instantly name the one yon 
ar<^ abreast of when yon are sc’t down at random in that street in the 
middle of an inkv black night, yon will then have a tolerable notion of 
the* amount and the (‘xaetness of a pilot's knowk dgt' who carries the 
Missi.ssippi Biv(*r in his head. And (hen, if you will go on until yon know 
strcvl crossing, the characit'r, si/e, and position of the cro.ssing 
stones, and the varying depth of nuid ui each of these nnniherl(\ss 
placT's, yon will have some idea of wdiat the pilot must know in order to 
keep a Mississippi steamer out of trouble. Next, if yon will take half of 
tlu* signs in that long street, and c7n/ngr iheir places once a montli, and 
still manage to know' their new' positions aeenralely on dark nights, and 
kc<*p lip with theses repeated changes without making any mistakes, 
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you will understand what is required of a pilot s peerless memory by the 
fickle Mississippi. 

I think a pilot’s memory is about the most wonderful thing in the world. 
To know the Old and New Testaments by heart, and be able to recite 
them glibly, forward or backward, or begin at random anywhere in the 
book and recite both ways and never trip or make a mistake, is no ex- 
travagant mass of knowledge, and no marvelous facility, compared to a 
pilot’s massed knowledge of the Mississippi and his marvelous facility in 
the handling of it. I make this comparison deliberately, and believe I am 
not expanding the truth when I do it. Many will think my figure too 
strong, but pilots will not. 

And how easily and comfortably the pilot’s memory does its work; 
how placidly effortless is its way; how unconsciously it lays up its vast 
stores, hour by hour, day by day, and never loses or mislays a single 
valuable package of them all! Take an instance. Let a leadsman cry, 
“Half twaini half twain! half twain! half twain! half twainl^* until it be- 
C’omes as monotonous as the ticking of a clock; let conversation be going 
on all the time, and the pilot be doing his share of the talking, imd no 
longer consciously listening to the leadsman; and in the midst of this 
endless string of half twains let a single “quarter twain!” be interjected, 
without emphasis, and then the half-tv^^ain cry go on again, just as be- 
fore; two or three weeks later that pilot can describe with precision 
the boat's position in the river when that qxuirler twain was uttered, 
and give you such a lot of head marks, stem marks, and side marks to 
guide you, that you ought to be able to take the boat there and put her in 
that same spot again yourself! The cry of “quarter tw'ain” did not really 
take his mind from his talk, but his trained faculties instantly photo- 
graphed the bearings, noted the change of depth, and laid up the im- 
portant details for future reference without requiring any assistance from 
him in the matter. If you were walking and talking with a friend, and 
another friend at your side kept up a monotonous repetition of the vowel 
sound A, for a couple of blocks, and then in the midst interjected an R, 
thus. A, A, A, A, A, R, A, A, A, etc., and gave the R no emphasis, you 
would not be able to .gtate, two or three weeks aftciAvard, th$t the R had 
been put in, nor be able to tell what objects you were passing at the 
moment it was done. But you could if your memory had been patiently 
and laboriously trained to do that sort of thing mechanically. 

Give a man a tolerably fair memory to start with, and piloting wull 
develop it into a very colossus of capability. But only in the matters it w 
daily drilled in. A time would come when the man’s faculties could not 
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help noticing landmarks and soundings, and his memory could not help 
holding on to them with the grip of a vise; but if you asked that same 
man at noon what he had had for breakfast, it would be ten chances to 
one that he could not tell you. Astonishing things can be done with the 
human memory if you will devote it faithfully to one particular line of 
business. 

At the time that wages soared so high on the Missouri River, my chief, 
Mr, Bixby, went up there and learned more than a thousand rnilc^ of that 
stream with an ease and rapidity that were astonishing. When he had 
seen each division once in the daytime and oice at night, his education 
was so nearly complete that he took out a “daylight” license; a few trips 
later he took out a full license, and went to piloting day and night — and 
he ranked Ai, too. 

Mr. Bixby placed me as steersman for a while under a pilot whose 
feats of memory were a constant marvel to me. However, his memory 
was bom him, I think, not built. For instance, somebody would men- 
tion a name. Instantly Mr. Brown would break in: 

“Oh, I knew him. Sallow-faced, redheaded fellow, with a little scar 
on the side of his throat, like a splinter under the flesh. He was only in 
the Southern trade six months. That was tliirteen years ago. I made a trip 
with him. There was five feet in the upper river then; the Henry Blake 
grounded at the fcK)t of Tower Island drawing four and a half; the 
George Elliatt unshipped her rudder on the wreck of the Sunflower — 

“Why, the Sunflower didn’t sink until — ” 

know when she .sunk; it was three years before that, on the 2d of 
Deceml>er; Asa Hardy was captain of her, and his brother John was first 
clerk; and it was his first trip in her, too; Tom Jones told me these things a 
week afterward in New Orleans; he was first mate of the Sunflotver. 
Captain Hardy .stuck a nail in his foot tlie 6th of July of tire next year, 
and died of the lockjaw on the 15th. His brother John died two years 
after — 3rd of March — erysipelas. I never saw eitlrer of the Hardys — 
they were Alleghany River men — but people who knew them told me 
all these things. And they said Captain Hardy wore yam socks winter 
and summer just the same, and his first wife’s name was Jane Shook — 
she was from New England — and his second one died in a lunatic asy- 
lum. It was in the blood. She was from Le.xington, Kentucky. Name was 
Horton before she was married.” 

And so on, by the hour, the mans tongue would go. He could not 
forget anything. It was simply impossible. The most trivial details re- 
mained as distinct and luminous in his head, after they had lain there for 
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years, as the most memorable events. Ilis was not simply a pilot's 
memory; its grasp was universal. If he were talking about a trifling letter 
he had received seven years before, he was pretty sure to deliver you the 
entire screed from memory. And tJien, without observing that he was 
departing from the true line of his talk, lie was more than likely to hurl 
in a long-drawn parcnth(?tical biography of llie wTiter of that letter; 
and you were lucky indeed if he did not take up that writer s rela- 
tives, one by one, and give you their biographies, too. 

Such a memory as that is a great misfortune. To it, all occurrences are 
of the same size Its possessor cannot dislinguisli an intenvsting circum- 
stance from an uninteresting one. As a talker, he is bound to clog his nar- 
rative with tiresome details and make himself an insiifhaablc bore. More- 
over, he cannot stick to his subject, lie picks up every little grain of 
memory he discerns in his way, and .so is led aside. Mr. brown would 
start out with the honest intention of telling you a vastly funny anecdote 
about a dog. He would be “so full of laugh” that he coidd hardly begin; 
then his memory would start with the dog's brec'd and personal appc'ar- 
ance; drift into a history of his owm^r; of his owmVs family, with de- 
scriptions of weddings and burials that had occurred in it, t()gc‘ther 
with recital.s of congratulatory verst's and obiluar)' poc'try jnovokc'd by 
the same; them this memory would recollect that one of th(*se ('\'cnts oc- 
curred during the cedebrated “liard winter" of sucii-ancl-sucdi a year, and a 
minute description of that winter would follow, along with tlu‘ names of 
people w'ho wt're* frozen to dc/ath, and statistics sljowing tlu' high figure's 
which pork and hay went up to. Pork and hay would suggest corn and 
fodder; corn and fodder would suggest cows and horses; cows and horse's 
w^ould suggest the circus and certain celehrate'd har(d)ack riders; the^ 
transition from the circus to the me'uagerie was easy and natural; from 
the elepliant to equatorial Africa was but a step; iIk'u of course' ihe^ 
heathen savages would suggest rc'ligion; and at the end of three or four 
hours' tedious jaw, the watch would cluingc, and Browui would go out of 
the pilothouse mulU^ring extracts from S(‘rmons he; had heard years 
before about the efficacy of prayer as a means of grace. And the original 
first mention would bf; all you had learned about that dog, after all this 
waiting and hungering. 

A pilot must have a memory; but there are two higlu'r cjiuilities wliieh 
he must also have. lie must have good and quick judgment and decision, 
and a cool, calm courage that no peril can shake, (hve a man the mcrevst 
trifle of pluck to start with, and by the time; lie; has bemonu; a pilot he 
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cannot be unmanned by any danger a steamboat can get into; but one 
cannot quite say the same for judgment. Judgment is a matter of 
brains, and a man must start with a good stock of that iuticle or he will 
never succeed as a pilot. 

The growth of courage* in the pilothouse is steady all the time, but it 
does not reach a high and satisfactory condition until some time after the 
young pilot has b(*cn “standing his own watch” alone and under the stag- 
gering w(‘ight of all the responsibilities connected with the position. 
When tlie apprentice has Ix^cornc pretty thoroughly ac(juainted witli the 
river, lie goes clattering along so f(‘arlessly with his steamboat, night or 
day, that lie presently begins to imagine that it is his courage that ani- 
mates him; but the first time the pilot steps out and leaves him to his 
own devices he finds out it was the other man’s. He? discovers that the 
article has been left out of his own cargo altogethc; . The whole river is 
bristling with ewigencies in a inoincnt; he is not prepared for them; he 
does not know how to meet them; all his knowledge forsakes him; and 
within fifteen minutes he is as white as a sheet and scared almost to 
dt'ath. Th(‘refore pilots u isely train these* cubs by various strategic trick.s 
to look danger in the face a little more calmly. A favorite way of theirs is 
to p]a>' a friciidlv swindle upon the candidate. 

Mr. Hixbv served me in this fashion once, and for years afterward 1 
used to blush, even in my sleep, when I thought of it. I had become a 
good steersman; so good, indeed, that I had all the work to do on our 
vvateh, night and (lav. Mr. bi\b\ seldom made a snggestinn to me: idl he 
ever did was to tak<* the whe(‘l on particularly bad uiijhts or in parlieu- 
larlv bad crossings, land the boat when she needed t > be landed, play 
gentl(*man of leisure uiue-tcmtlis of the watch, and collect the wages. The 
low(T river was about bankfull, and if anybody had (|ucstioned my ability 
to run aiiv crossing between Cairo and New Oilc*ans without help or in- 
struction, I should have t(*lt irreparably hurt. The idea of being afraid of 
aiiv crossing in the lot, in the (Ui\ftwu\ was a thing too preposterous for 
amteiuplation. Well, oue mateliless suminer’s day I was bowling down 
the lK‘nd abov(‘ Island fK), brimful of self-conceit and carrying my nose as 
bigb as a giraffes, when Mr. Bi\by said: 

“I am goiirg below a\\hil<‘. I .suppen * you know the iu‘\t cro.ssing?” 

This was almost an affront. It was about the plainest and simplest cross- 
ing in tin* whoh* river. One couldn’t come to any harm, whether he ran it 
right or not; aird as for depth, there never had been any bottom there. I 
knew all this, perfectly w(il. 
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“Know how to run it? Why, I can nin it with my eyes shut.*' 

“How much water is there in it?'* 

“Well, that is an odd (jncstion. I couldn't get bottom there with a church 
steeple." 

“You think so, do you?" 

llie very tone of the question shook my confidence. That was what Mr. 
Bixby was expecting. He left, without saying anything more. I began to 
imagine all sorts of things. Mr. Bixby, unknown to me, of course, sent 
somebody down to the forecastle with some mysterious instructions to tlie 
leadsmen, another messenger was sent to whisper among the officers, and 
then Mr. Bixby went into hiding behind a smokestack where he could 
observe results. Presently the captain stepped out on the hurricane deck; 
next the chief mate appeared; tlien a clerk. Every moment or two a strag- 
gler was added to my audience; and before I got to the head of the is- 
land 1 had fifteen or twenty people assembled down there under my nose. 
I began to wonder what the trouble was. As I started across, the captain 
gliinced aloft at me and said, with a sham uneasiness in his voice; 

“Where is Mr. Bixby?” 

“Gone below, sir.” 

But that did tlie business for me. My imagination began to construct 
dangers out of nothing, and they multiplied faster than I could keep the 
run of them. All at once I imagined I saw shoal water ahead! The wave 
of coward agony that .surged through me then came near dislocating 
ev<‘ry joint in me. All my 'confidence in that crossing vanished. I s(*izcd 
the bell rope; dropped it, ashamed; seized it again; dropped it once 
more; clutched it tremblingly once again, and pulled it so feebly tliat T 
could hardly hear the stroke myself. Captain and mate sang out instantly, 
and both together: 

“Starboard lead there! and quick about it!” 

Tills was another shock. I began to climb the wheel like a squirrel; but 
1 would hardly get the boat started to port before I would see new 
dangers on that side, and away I would spin to the other; only to find 
perils accumulating to starboard, and be crazy to get to port again. Tlien 
came the leadsman's sepulchral cry; 

“D-e-e-p four!” 

Deep four in a bottomless crossing! Tlie terror of it took my breath 
away. 

“M-a-r-k three! M-a-r-k three! Quarter-less-tlireol Half twain!” 

This was frightful! I seized the bell ropes and stopped the engines. 

“Quarter twain! Quarter twaini Mark twain!” 

I was helpless. I did not know what in the world to do. I was quaking 
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from head to foot, and I could have hung my hat on my eyes, they stuck 
out so far. 

"Quarter-Ze.s*,y-twainI Nine-and-a-ftr/Z/r 

We were drawing nine! My hands were in a nerveless flutter. J could 
not ring a bell intelligibly with them. 1 flew to the speaking tube and 
shouted to the engineer: 

“Oh, Ben, if you love me, back her! Quick, Ben! Oh, back the immortal 
soul out of her!” 

1 heard the door close gently. I looked around, and there stood Mr. 
Bixby, smiling a bland, sweet smile. Then the audience on the hurricane 
deck sent up a thundergust of humiliating laughter. I saw it all, now, 
and I felt meaner than the meanest man in human history. I laid it in 
the lead, set the boat in her marks, came ahead on the engines, and said: 

“It w^as a fine trick to play on an orphan, uxisnt li? I suppose I’ll nv\ rr 
hear the last of how 1 was ass enough to heave tlie lead at the head of GG.” 

“Well, no, you won't, maybe. In fact 1 hope you won’t; for I want you 
to learn something by that experience. Didn’t you know there was no 
bottom in that crossing?” 

“Yes, .sir, I did.” 

“Very well, then. You shouldn't have allowed me or anybody else to 
shake v'our confidence in that knowledge. Try tr) remember that. And an- 
other thing: when you get into a dangerous place, don't turn coward, 
lliat isn’t going to help matters any.” 

It was a good enough lesson, but pretty hardly learned. Yet about the 
hardest part c)f it was that ft)r months I so often had to hear a phrase 
which I had conceived a particular distaste for. It was, “Oh, Ben, if you 
love me, back her!” 

RANK AND DIC;NITY OF PILOTING 

In my preceding chapters I have tried, by going into the minutiae of 
the science of piloting, to carry the reader step by step to a com]')r('hen- 
sion of what the science consists of; and at the same time 1 liave tried to 
show' him tfiat it is a veiy curious and w'onderful science, too, and ver\' 
w'orthy of his attention. If I have seeiru’d to love my subject, it is no sur- 
prising thing, for 1 loved the proft\ssion far better than any 1 ha\’e hd- 
lowed since, and I took a ineasimcless pride in it. The reason is plain: a 
pilot, in those days, w\'is the only unfettered and entirely independent 
human being that lived in the earth. King.s are but the hainpert^ serv- 
ants of parliament and the people; parliaments sit in chains forged by 
their constituency; the editor of a newspaper camiot be independent, but 
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must work witli one hand tied behind him by party and patrons, an(i be 
content to utter only half or two-thirds of his mind; no clergyman is a free 
man and may speak the whole truth, regardless of his parish's opinions; 
writers of all kinds are manacled servants of the public. We write frankly 
and fearlessly, but then we “modify” before we print. In truth, every man 
and woman and child has a master, and worries and frets in servitude; 
but, in the day I wTite of, the Mississippi pilot had none. The captain 
could stand upon the hurricanes deck, in the pomp of a v(;ry brief author- 
ity, and give him five or six orders while the vessel backed irito the 
stream, and then that skippers reign was over. Hie moment that the 
bc^at was under way in the river, she was undcT the sole and un(|ueslion<xl 
control of the pilot. He could do with hcT exactly as he pk'asc'd, run htu* 
when and whither he chose, and tie her up to the bank wlienever his 
judgment said that that course was best. His movements w('re entin'ly 
free; he consulted no one, he received c'ommands Irom nobody, lie 
promptly resented even the merest suggestions. Indeed, the law of the 
United States forbade him to listen to commands or suggestions, rightly 
considering that the pilot necessarily knew better how to handle* the boat 
than anybody could tell him. So here was the novc^lty of a king without a 
keeper, an absolute monarch who was absoluti* in sobc^r truth and not by a 
fiction of words. I have seen a boy of eighteen taking a great steamer 
serenely into what seemed almost certain deshiiction, and the ag(*d cap- 
tain standing mutely by, filled with apprehension but powerless to inter- 
fere. His interference, in that particular instance, might have been an ex- 
cellent thing, but to permit it would have been to establish a most 
pernicious prex^edent. It will easily be guessed, considering thc^ pilot's 
boundless authority, that he was a great pt^rsonage in the old st(*am- 
boating days. He was treated with marked courtesy by the captain and 
with marked deference by all the officers and servants; and this defer(*n- 
tial spirit w^as quickly communicated to the passengers, loo. I think pilots 
were about the only people 1 ever knew who failed to show, in some de- 
gree, embarrassment in the presence of traveling foreign princes. But 
then, people in one's own grade of life are not usually ein])arrassing ob- 
jects. 


The foregoing consists of Chapters j, 4, and 6 through 24 
of Mark Twain s like Ox\ the Mississippi. 
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JL he French critic and essayist Jean de la Bniyere was bom in Paris 
in 1645, the son of a commoner who was a government official. He 
studied at the University of Orleans and passed the bar examination, 
hut he ).e<'er practiced law. In 1673 he bought a post in the Revenue 
Department at Caen that conferred prestige and an income. He sold 
the post fourteen years later and returned to Paris. 

A few years earlier, La Bniyere had been introduced to the Conde 
household by the influential historian and theologian Bishop Bos- 
siK*t. The Prince de Conde was one of the great nobles of France, 
and La Bruyere was engaged to tutor Conde’s grandson, Louis, due 
de Bourbon. He also taught the young man s child wife. Mile de 
Nantes, a daughter of Louis XIV. 

At the age of forty, soon after entering the Conde household. La 
Bruyere published the first edition of his great work, the Characters. 
The work consisted of .short portrait sketches, some of them trans- 
lated from the Greek of Theophrastus, some original witli La 
Bruyere. 

Many of the portraits, though they were given cla.ssical names, 
depicted courtiers and literary figures of the time. La Bniyere made 
many enemies, but the friendship of Bossnet and the influence of 
Conde were sufficient protection. I.a Bniyere continued to bring out 
new editions of his book, each containing more biting and satirical 
c'haracters than the last. Tlie book.s were read avidly, if indignantly, 
and a series of “keys” were circulated in manuscript purporting to 
identify the persons he described. 

Because so many powerful literary figures were offended by his 
work. La Bruyere was tunic<l down by the French Academy on 
three different occasions. Finally, in 1693. his friends pushed through 
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his election. His speech of admission, thoroughly unrepentant, was 
criticized as sliarply as his books. This speech, a few letters to 
Cond6, a disputed posthtunous treatise, and the successive editions 
of the Characters are all that survive of what was probably a con- 
siderable body of writings. La Bruy^re died suddenly on May lo, 
1696. 

H is classical model, Theophrastus (371/370 — 288/287 b.c.), tlie 
Greek plulosopher and scientist, was a friend and student of both 
Plato and Aristotle, and the latter’s successor as dirtx'tor of tlie 
Lyceum at Athens. He produced two extant works of botany and a 
collection of ethical Characters — brief, witty delineations of moral 
types. The publication of the Characters in 1592, in a Latin version 
by Casaubon, immediately created a vogue. Scores of authors, both 
in England and France, began to produce books of characters. Some 
imitated the moral, philosophical tone of Theophrastus, but others 
were sharp and satirical. Many writers saw in the Theoplirastian 
characters an ideal way to express their criticisms of society — and 
of their enemies. 

No one, perhaps, was a more successful writer of characters than 
La Bruyere, whose work had the advantage of appearing after 
nearly a century of experiment with the form. He learned from his 
predecessors, particularly what should be avoided in a character, 
and added to this knowledge an extremely ready wit, a precise 
faculty of observation, and tlie capacity to write what is called 
classical French style better than any other French writer, it is said, 
with tlie single exception of Racine. 

La Bruy^ire was a conservative man. In “the battle of the books,” 
he took the side of the ancients, holding that their books excelled 
those of the modems. He respected royalty and would not tolerate 
revolutionary or even critical ideas in politics or religion. As a tutor 
in the household of a great prince, however, he could observe at 
firsthand the corruption of high society and court life. Tlie preten- 
sions of hypocritical courtiers, of would-be intellectuals, sanctimoni- 
ous churchmen, and the newly rich all lay before him. 

La Bmyere was too intelligent and independent to tolerate the 
vice, wastefulness, and stupidity tliat he saw all around him. But he 
satirized individuals rather than the traditions and institutions. He 
showed his sympathy with the poor by ridiculing tlie people who 
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exploited them, but he did not attack the institutions which kept 
them impoverished. He exposed the monumental selfishness of the 
high oflBcial Champagne, who wallowed in luxuries while depriving 
the poor of bread; but he said nothing against the venal system of 
government in which Champagne held office. 

It is perhaps this shortcoming in La Bruy^re which has kept him 
from being ranked with such great essayists and social critics as 
Montaigne and Voltaire. He did not examine into causes, as they did, 
but only exposed their symptoms on the surface of life. On the other 
hand, La Bruyere has much of Montaigne’s urbane wit, and there 
are flashes of bitter truth in his Characters that would do credit to 
Voltaire. lie reminds us often of a great artist who requires only 
half a dozen lines to draw a portrait. In swiftness and skill, his char- 
acte^rizalioiLs have never been surpassed. 



Characters 



ARSENE 

. rs^nc contompl«atcs mankind from the summit of his mind 
and, seen from that eminence, men frij^hten him, so to speak, by their 
littleness. Praised and exalted to the skies bv certain people who have 
arranged to admire each other reciprocally, he believes he possesses not 
only the good qualities he really has but all a man can have, which he 
will never have; thus occupied and filled with his sublime thoughts he 
barely gives himself time to deliver a few oracular statements; uplifted 
above human judgments by his character, he heaves to common minds 
the merit of an orderly, cfdierent life, and is himsc^lf responsible for his 
irregularities only to the circle of friends who rc gartl them in a spirit of 
idolatry. They alone are competent to judge, can think and wTite; they 
alone ought to be writers. There is no other literaiy work, however well 
received in the world, however univt*rsally enjoved by men of taste, 
which he — 1 will not say approves — but even condescends to read. He 
cannot be reformed by this portrait, for he will not read it. 


CLEANTE 

Cleante is a gentlf*man; he chose a wife who is the most agreeablo 
and reasonable woman in the world. Both are the delight and plefLSiire 
of the society they frecpient; it would be impossible to find more probity 
and politeness anywhere else. To-morrow they leave each other and their 
deed of separation is drawn up at the notary’s. Indeed, thenc are some 
merits which are not made to go together, there are certain incompatible 
virtues. 


CHAMPAGNE 

Champagne, at the moment he leaves a hmg dinner which inflates his 
belly, in the agreeable fiime.s of Avenay and Sillery wines, sign.s an order 
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someone presents to him by which a whole province will be deprived of 
bread, unless it is countermanded. He is excusable; how can anyone in 
the first hour of digestion understand that people somewhere else may 
die of hunger? 


GITON 

Giton has a fresh complexion, a full face and bulging cheeks, a fixed 
and assured gaze, broad shoulders, a projecting stomach, a firm and 
deliberate tread. He speaks with confidence; he makes lliose w'ho con- 
verse with him repeat wliat they have said and he only moderately en- 
joys what is said. He unfolds an ample handkerchief and blows his nose 
noisily; he spits to a great distance and sneezes very loudly. He sleeps by 
day, he sh'cps by night; he snores in companv. At table and in walking 
he occupies more room than anyone else. He takes the centre and walks 
with his equals; h(' stops and they slop; he walks on and they walk on; 
all regulate themselves by him. He intermpts and corrects those who 
ar(? talking; he is not interrupU'd, he is listened to as long as he likes to 
talk; his opinion is accepted, the num)urs he spreads are believed. If he 
sits down you will see him settle into an arm-chair, cross his legs, frowm, 
[)nll his hat over his eyes and see no one, or lift it up again and show 
his brow from pride and audacity. He is cheerful, a hearty laugher, im- 
patient, presumptuous, quick to anger, irreligious, politic, mysterious 
alx)ut current alfaiis; he believes he has talents and wit. 

He is rich. 


niEDON 

Phc'don has hollow eves, a bilious comi)lexion, a dr}' body and a thin 
face; he sleeps litth' and his slumber is ver} light; he is abstracted, 
dreamy and with all his wit seems stupid; he forgets to say what he knows 
or to speak of events which are known to him; and if he docs so some- 
times he comes out badly, he thinks he is a nuisance to those he speaks to, 
he relates things briedy but frigidly; he is not listened to, he does not 
stir laughter. He applauds, he smiles at what others say fo him, he is of 
their opinion; h(‘ runs, he flies to render them little services. He is C'om- 
plaisant, flattcaing, eager, he is inyst('rious about his own affairs, some- 
times a liar; he is superstitious, scrupulous, timid. He walks gently and 
lightly, he seems afraid to touch the ground; he walks with lowered eyes 
and diircs not raise them to the passers-by. He is never among those who 
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form a circle for discussion; he places himself behind tlie person wlio is 
speakings furtively gathers what he says and goes away if he is looked at. 
He occupies no space, claims no place; he walks with hunched shoulders, 
his hat pulled over his eyes so as not to be seen; he shrinks and hides him- 
self in his cloak; there are no streets or galleries so overcrowded and 
filled with people but that he finds a means of traversing them easily, of 
slipping through them without being noticed. If he is asked to sit down, 
he places himself just on the edge of the chair; he speaks in a low tone 
in conversation and articulates badly; yet with his friends he is open 
about public affairs, bitter against the age, very little disposed in favour 
of the ministers of state and the government. He never opens his mouth 
except to reply; he coughs and blows his nose behind his hat; he spits 
almost on himself, and he waits until he is alone to sneeze, or if it happens 
to him it is unperceived by the company present: he costs nobody a 
salute or a compliment. 

He is poor. 


DEMOPHILE 

Demophile, at my right, laments and exclaims: “All is lost, the coimtry 
is done for, at least it is on the road to destruction. How can so strong, so 
general a coalition be resisted? What means are there, I do not say to 
overcome, but even to resist so many powerful enemies? Tliere is no 
precedent for it in the monarchy. A hero, an Achilles, would succumb to 
it Grievous faults have been committed (he goes on), I know what I am 
saying, it is my occupation, I have seen war and history has taught me a 
great deal." Then he speaks with admiration of Olivier Le Daim and 
Jacques Coeur; “lliere were menl” says he, “There were ministers!*' He 
relates the worst and most unlucky news which could be invented; some- 
times a party of our troops have been lured into an ambush and cut to 
pieces; sometimes certain troops besieged in a castle have surrendered 
unconditionally and have all been slaughtered: if you say the rumour is 
false and has not been confirmed, he does not listen, he adds, that such a 
general has been killed; and although it is true that the general has only 
been slightly wounded and you assure him of the fact, he deplores his 
death, pities his widow, his cliiJdren, the state; he pities himself: “He has 
lost a good friend and a powerful protector." He says that fhe German 
cavalry is invincible and grows pale at the very name of the Emperor's 
cuirassiers. “If such a place is attacked," he continues, “the siege will be 
raised. Either we shall remain on the defensive without risking battle; 
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or, we fight, we shall lose, and if we lose it, there is the enemy at 
the frontier. And as Demophile gives the enemy wings, here he is in the 
heart of the kingdom: already he hears the tocsin sounding from the bel- 
fries and the call to arms; he thinks of his property and liis estates; where 
will he place his money, his furniture, his family? Wliere will he fly to? 
Switzerland or Venict?? 


T/ie foregoini^ consists 
of a selection of sketches 
from 1 m Brutj^.re's ctaractehs. 



Thomas Carlyle 

1795-1881 


TCiomas Carlyle, the prophet of heroes and hero worship, was born 
of humble parents in Ecclefechan, Scotland, in 1795. Ilis father, a 
stonemason and small farmer, strained the family resources to pro- 
vide his talented son with an education. The family bonds of the 
Carlyles were to remain strong tlirough thick and thin — mostly thin 
— and Thomas later gave much financial assistance to liis brothers. 

At the age of fourteen, Thomas walked ninety miles to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he enrolled to study the ministry. 
Things turned out differently. He was attracted to mathematics and 
even more to literature, became a teacher for a spell, and then, in 
1818, a hack writer for- Edinburgh publications. It was about this 
time that he fell in love with the writings and the personahty of 
Goethe, and read voraciously in German authors of the time, who 
were little known in England. In 1823-24, he published a life of the 
poet Schiller and a translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisters Ap- 
prenticeship. He was fast becoming, with Coleridge, the interpreter 
of German thinkers in England. He was himself profoundly influ- 
enced by the philosophy of Kant and Fichte. He thenceforth looked 
for the reality and divinity of men, especially heroes, behind the 
appearances. Clothes do not make the man, he wrote in his Sartor 
Resartus; they conceal tlie spiritual self. Neither is the world to be 
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judged by its sordid strivings for pleasure and economic gains — its 
mere outer garment. 

In 1826 Carlyle had married the brilliant Jane Baillie Welsh, and 
soon after settled down with her on a lonely farm at Craigenputtock, 
where he lived inexpensively and wrote for periodicals. There Ralph 
Waldo Emerson paid him a visit, and the two men remained close 
friends for life. In 1834 John Stuart MiU persuaded Carlyle to come 
to London, where materiab for his work in progress. The French 
Revolution, would be available. Wlien the first volume was com- 
pleted, he gave it to Mill to read, but a foolish servant girl used it to 
make a fire. Carlyle was undaunted. “It will be good for the char- 
acter,” he reflected; and he wrote the whole volmne over again. The 
finished work, published in 1837, was immensely popular and estab- 
lished Carlyle’s fame on firm ground. 

C 3 arlyle’s theme is the divinely inspired hero-king. He is no ordi- 
nary hereditary monarch; witliout him the nation falters and disin- 
tegrates. He is the “Ablest Man . . . the truest hearted, justest, the 
Noblest Man.” The Anglo-Saxon word for king is Konning, which 
means Able-man. He is the man who is able to direct the scattered 
forces of the nation, tom by jealousies and special interests, to an 
ideal goal. 

The first problem is to find this man. Although there are many 
counterfeit heroes, Carlyle warns us against skepticism and fault- 
finding. It is better that the leader make mistakes than that there 
should be no leader at all. A second problem which crops up is 
whether leaders or laws are the best safeguard of our liberties and 
welfare. Sometimes the fate of a country seems to depend on a 
single man, a Washington or a Lincoln. Yet we see to it that laws are 
passed to which all heroes and would-be heroes must bow. There is 
no doubt how Carlyle would stand on this issue. 

Of the two heroes whom Carlyle portrays in the essay which fol- 
lows, Napoleon had a much better reputation than- Cromwell. 
Carlyle reverses this judgment, and makes a stirring defense of the 
real Cromwell — so much misunderstood and maligned. Even his 
rigors and cruelties were virtues — ^marks of an indomitable will to 
do what had to be done. Napoleon was also an “Able-man.” Yet in 
the end he betrayed his cause for a throne, whereas Cromwell re- 
mained tme to the Revolution, and could not be tempted. 
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What are the moving forces of history? is the question that has 
Ireeri raised. It cannot be avoided if we are to understand the things 
that are going on today, and what the future is likely to bring. In 
the nineteentli century several tlieories were advanced. For Hegel 
world history was a battleground of ideas and spiritual forces; for 
Marx it was a battleground of classes, technologies, and economic 
forces. Hegel saw histoiy progressing toward something like the 
Prussian monarchy, whereas for Marx tlie goal is the classless society. 

Carlyle’s interpretation was altogether different. The decisive and 
constructive forces in histt)ry are its great men and heroes. Every 
era and every crisis of history has its superlative men, who are able 
to take the helm and to convert chaos and destruction into some- 
thing meaningful and worthy. But they must be given a chance. 
They must be recognized for what they are. When doubt, distnist, 
and envy stifle the natural inclination to revere and obey true lead- 
ers, stagnation and degeneracy follow. This was what had happened 
in his own time, Carlyle thought. Petty men, calculation, meanness 
dominated the national scene. 

'rhe vt‘iy opposite view was put forward by Tolstoy a few \’ears 
later. In his no\el War and Peace, he argues that the leaders sup- 
posed to have shaped histoiy were actually its pawns — and heartless 
egoists at that. He .shows us Napoleon on the battlefield and Na- 
poleon grunting in his batlilnb. In neitlier role is he exceptional or 
admirable. 

Such cla.shcs of opposing judgments help us to find the truth for 
ourselves. 



The Hero 
as King 


W We come now to the last fonn of Heroism, that which we 
call Kingship. The Commander over men, he to whose will our wills are to 
be subordinated, and loyally surrender themselves, and find their welfare 
in doing so, may be reckoned the most important of Great Men. lie is 
practically the summary for us of all the various figures of Heroism; 
Priest, Teacher, whatsoever of earthly or of spiritual dignity we can 
fancy to reside in a man, embodies itself here, to command over us, to 
furnish us with constant practical teaching, to tell us for the day and hour 
what we are to do. He is called Rex, Regulator, Boi; our own name is 
still better: King, Kdnntng, which means Can-ning, Able^inan. 

Numerous considerations, pointing towards deep, (juestionable, and in- 
deed unfathomable regions, present themselves here: on the most of 
which we must resolutely for the present forbear to speak at all. As Burke 
said that perhaps fair trial by jury was the soul of goveTiiment, and that 
all legislation, administration, parliamentary debating, and the rest of it, 
went on, in “order to bring twelve impartial men into a jur)'-box”; so, by 
much stronger reason, may I say here that the finding of your Abh'inan 
and getting him invested with the symbols of ability, with dignity, wor- 
ship (worth-ship), royalty, kinghood, or whatever we call it, so that he 
may actually have room to guide according to his faculty of doing it, is 
the business, well or ill accomplished, of all social procedure whatsoever 
in this worldl Hustings speeches, parliamentary motions. Reform Bills, 
French Revolutions, all mean at heart this; or else nothing. Find in any 
country the Ablest Man that exists there; raise him to the supreme place, 
and loyally reverence him: you have a perfect government for that 
country; no ballot-box, parliamentary eloquence, voting, constitution- 
building, or other machinery whal.soevcr can improve it a whit. It is in 
the perfect state: an ideal country. The Ablest Man; he means also tlie 
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truest hearted, justest, the Noblest Man: what he tells us to do must be 
precisely the wisest, fittest that we could anywhere or anyhow learn; the 
thing which it will in all ways behove us, with right loyal thankfulness, 
and nothing doubting, to do! Our doing and life were then, so far as 
government could regulate it, well regulated; tliat were the ideal of 
constitutions. 

Alas, we know very well that Ideals can never be completely embodied 
in practice. Ideals must ever lie a very great way off; and we will right 
thankfully content ourselves with any not intolerable approximation 
thereto! Let no man, as Schiller says, too querulously “measure by a scale 
of perfection the meagrtJ product of reality” in this poor world of ours. 
We will esteem him no wise man; we will esteem him a sickly, discon- 
tented, foolish man. And yet, on the other hand, it is never to be forgotten 
that Ideals do exist; that if they be not approximated to at all, the whole 
matter gee's to WTeck! Infallibly. No bricklayer builds a wall perfectly 
pcrpendi-^'ular; mathematically this is not possible; a certain degree of 
perpendicularity suffices him; and he, like a good bricklayer, who must 
have done with his job, leaves it so. And yet if he sway too much from the 
perpendicular; above all, if he throw plummet and level quite away from 
him, and pile brick on brick heedless, just as it comes to hand! Such 
bricklayer, I think, is in a bad way. He has forgotten himself: but the Law 
of Gravitation does not forget to act on him; he and his wall rush down 
into confused welter of ruin! 

This is the history of all rebellions, French Revolutions, social explosions 
in ancient or modern times. You have put the too Unable man at the head 
of affairs! The too ignoble, unvaliant, fatuous man. You have forgotten 
that tlicrc is any rule, or natural necessity whatever, of putting the Able 
Man there. Brick must lie on brick as it may and can. Unable Simulacrum 
of Ability, quack, in a word, must adjust himself with quack, in all mamier 
of administration of human tilings — which accordingly lie unadminis- 
tcred, fermenting into unmeasured masses of failure, of indigent misery: 
in the outward, and in the inward or spiritual, miserable millions stretch 
out the liand for their due supply, and it is not there. The law' of gravita- 
tion acts; Natures laws do none of them forget to act. The miserable 
millioiLs burst forth into Sansculoltism or some otlier sort of madness; 
bricks and bricklayers lie as a fatal chaos! 

Much sorry stuff, written some hundrc'd years ago or more, about the 
Divine right of Kings, moulders unread now in the Public Libraries of 
this country. Far be it from us to disturb the calm process by wdiich it is 
disappcniring harmlessly from the earth, in those repositories! At the 
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same time, not to let the immense rubbish go without leaving us, as it 
ought, some soul of it behind — I will say that it did mean something; 
something true, which it is important for us and all men to keep in mind. 
To assert that in whatever man you chose to lay hold of ( by this or the 
other plan of clutching at him ) ; and clapped a roiind piece of metal on 
the head of, and called King — there straightway came to reside a divine 
virtue, so that he became a kind of God, and a Divinity inspired him with 
faculty and right to rule over you to all lengths: this — what can we do 
with this but leave it to rot silently in the Public Libraries? But I will say 
witlial, and that is what these Divine-right men meant, that in Kings, 
and in all human authorities, and relations that men god-created can form 
among each other, there is verily either a Divine Right or else a Diabolic 
Wrong: one or the other of these two! For it is false altogether w hat the 
last Sceptical Century taught us, that this world is a steam engine. There 
is a Cod in this world; and a God"s-sanction, or else the violation of such, 
does look out from all niling and obedience, from all moral acts of men. 
There is no act more moral between men than that of rule and obcdiciu e. 
Woe to him that claims obedience w'hen it is not due; woe to him that 
refuses it when it is! God’s law is in that, 1 say» how^ever the Parchment 
laws may run: there is a Divine Right or else a Diabolic Wrong at the 
heart of every claim tluit one man makes upon another. 

It can do none of us harm to reflect on this: in all the iels!rt:ions of life it 
will concern us; in Loyalty and Royalty, the highest of these. I esteem 
the modem error, that all goes by self-interest and the checking and 
balancing of greedy knaveries, and that, in short, there is nothing divine 
whatever in the associati<m of men, a still more despicable error, natural 
as it is to an unbelieving centur)^ than that of a divine right in people 
called Kings. I say, find me the true Konning, King, or Able-man, and 
he has a divine right over me. That we knew in some tolerable measure 
how to find him, and that all men were ready to acknowledge his divine 
right when found: this is precisely the healing wdiicli a sick world is eveiy- 
where, in these ages, seeking after! Tlie tnie King, as guide of t})e practi- 
cal, has ever something of the Pontiff in him — guide of die spiritual, 
from which all practice has its rise. This too is a tnie saying, That the 
King is head of the Church. But we will leave the Polemic stiiff of a dead 
century to lie quiet on its bookshelves. 

Certainly it is a fearful business, that of having your Ableman to seek, 
and not knowing in what manner to proceed about it! That is the world's 
sad predicament in these times of ours. They are times of Revolution, and 
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have long been. The bricklayer with his bricks, no longer heedful of 
plummet or the law of gravitation, have toppled, tumbled, and it all 
welters as we see! But the beginning of it was not the French Revolution; 
that is rather tlie end, we can hope. It were truer to say, the beginning 
was three centuries farther back: in the Reformation of Luther. That the 
thing wliich still called itself Christian Church had become a Falsehood, 
and brazenly went about pretending to pardon men s sins for metallic 
coined money, and to do much else which in the everlasting truth of 
Nature it did not now do: here lay the vital malady. The inward being 
wrong, all outward went ever more and more wrong. Belief died away; 
all was Doubt, Disbelief. The builder cast away his plummet; said to 
himself, “What is gravitation? Brick lies on brick there!” Alas, does it not 
still sound strange to many of us, the assertion that there is a God’s truth 
in the business of god-created men; that all is not a kind of grimace, an 
“expediency,” diplomacy, one knows not what! 

From that first necessary assertion of Luther’s, “You, self-styled Papa, 
you are no Father in God at all; you are — a Chimera, whom I know not 
how to name in polite language!” — from tliat onward to the shout which 
rose round Camille Desmoulins in the Palais Royal, “Aux arrtiesr when 
the people had burst up against all manner of Cliimeras — I find a natural 
historical sequence. That shout too, so frightful, half -infernal, w^as a great 
matter. Once more the voice of aw^akened nations; starting confusedly, 
as out of nightmare, as out of death-sleep, into some dim feeling that Life 
was real; that God's world was not an expediency and diplomacy! In- 
fernal; yes, since they would not have it otherwise. Infernal, since not 
celestial or terrestrial! Hollowness, insincerity has to cease; sincerity of 
some sort has to begin. Cost what it may, reigns of terror, horrors of 
French Revolution or what else, we have to return to truth. Here is a 
Trutli, as I said; a Truth clad in hell-fire, since they would not but have 
it so! 

A common theory among considerable parties of men in England and 
elsewhere used to be that tlie French Nation had, in those days, as it 
were gone mad; that the French Revolution was a general act of insanity, 
a temporary conversion of France and large sections of the world into a 
kind of Bedlam. The event had risen ariv! raged; but was a madness and 
nonentity, gone now happily into the region of Dreams and the Pictur- 
esque! To such comfortable philosophers, the Three Days of July 1830 
must have been a surprising phenomenon. Here is the French Nation 
risen again, in musketry and deatli-struggle, out shooting and being shot, 
to make tliat same mad French Revolution g(X)d! The sons and grandsons 
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of those men, it would seem, persist in the enterprise: they do not disown 
it; they will have it made good; will have themselves shot, if it be not 
made good! To philosophers who had made up their life-system on that 
‘‘madness” quietus, no phenomenon could be more alarming. Poor Nie- 
buhr, they say, the Prussian professor and historian, fell broken-hearted 
in consequence; sickened, if we can believe it, and died of the ITiree 
Days! It was surely not a very heroic death: little better than Racine’s, 
dying because Louis XIV looked sternly on him once. The world had 
stood some considerable shocks, in its time; might have been expected 
to siu^ive the Three Days too, and be found turning on its axis after even 
them! The Three Days told all mortals that the old French Revolution, 
mad as it might look, was not a transitory ebullition of Bedlam, but a gen- 
uine product of this Earth where we all live; that it was verily a fact, and 
that the world in general would do well everywhere to regard it as such. 

Truly, without the French Revolution, one would not know what to 
make of an age like this at all. We will hail the French Revolution, as 
shipwrecked mariners might the sternest rock, in a world otherwise all of 
baseless sea and waves. A true Apocalypse, though a terrible one, to this 
false withered artificial time; testifying once more that Nature^ is prc'ter- 
natural; if not divine, then diabolic; that Semblance is not reality; that it 
has to become reality, or the world will take? fire under it — burn it into 
what it is, namely Nothing! Plausibility has ended; empty Routine has 
ended; much has ended. This, as with a Trump of Doom, has been 
proclaimed to all men. They are the wisest who will learn it soonest. Long 
confused generations before it be learned; peace impossible till it be! The 
earnest man, surrounded, as ever, with a world of inconsistencies, can 
await patiently, patiently strive to do his work, in the midst of that. Sen- 
tence of Death is written down in Heaven against all that; sentence of 
Death is now proclaimed on the Earth against it: this he with his c^yes 
may see. And surely, I should say, considering the other side of the mat- 
ter, what enormous difficulties lie there, and how fast, fearfully fast, in 
all countries, the inexorable demand for solution of them is pressing on — 
he may easily find other work to do than labouring in the Sonsculottic 
province at this time ^of day! 

To me, in these circumstances, that of “Hero worship” becomes a fact 
inexpressibly prcicious — the most solacing fact one sees in die world at 
present. There is an everlasting hope in it for the management of the 
world. Had all traditions, arrangements, creeds, societies that men ever 
instituted sunk away, this would remain. The certainty of heroes being 
sent us; our faculty, our necessity, to reverence heroes when sent: it shines 
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b'ke a polestar through smoke-clouds, dust-clouds, and all manner of 
downnishing and conflagration. 

Hero worship would have sounded very strange to those workers and 
fighters in the French Revolution. Not reverence for Great Men; not any 
hope or behef, or even wish, that Great Men could again appear in the 
worldl Nature, turned into a “Machine,'* was as if effete now; could not 
any longer produce Great Men: I can tell her, she may give up the trade 
altogether, then; wo cannot do without Great Men! But neither have I 
any quarrel with that of “Liberty and Equality’*; with the faith that, 
wise great men being impossible, a level immensity of foolish small men 
would suffice. It w’as a natural faith then and there. “Liberty and 
Equality; no Authority needed any longer. Hero worship, reverence for 
such Authorities, has proved false, is itself a falsehood; no more of it! 
We have had such forgeries, we w^ill now^ trust nothing. So many base 
plated coins passing in the market, the belief has now become common 
that no gold any longer exists — and even that we can do very well with- 
out goldl” 1 find this, among other things, in that universal cry of Liberty 
and Equality; and find it veiy natural, as matters then stood. 

And yet surely it is but the transition from false to true. Considered as 
the whole truth, it is false altogether— the product of entire sceptical 
blindness, as yet only struggling to see. Hero w^orship exists forever, and 
everywhere: not Loyalty alone; it extends from divine adoration down 
to the lowest practical regions of life. “Bending before men,** if it is not to 
be a mere empty grimace, better dispensed with than practised, is Hero 
worship — a recognition that there does dwell in tli^it presence of our 
brother something divine; that every creatcxl man, as Novalis said, is a 
“revelation in the Flesh.” They w^crc Poets too that devised all those 
graceful courtesies which make life noble! Courtesy is not a falsehood or 
grimace; it need not be such. And Loyalty, religious Worship itself, are 
still possible; nay still inevitable. 

May we not say, morc<iver, while so many of our late heroes have 
worked rather as revolutioniiry men, that nevertheless every Great Man, 
every genuine man, is by the nature of him a son of order, not of dis- 
order? It is a tragical position for a true man to w ork in revolutions. He 
seems an anarchist; and indeed a painial element of anarchy docs en- 
cuml>er him at every step — him to whose whole soul anarchy is hostile, 
hateful. His mission is order; eveiy^ man’s is. He is here to make what was 
disorderly, chaotic, into a tiling ruled, regular. He is the missionary of 
order. Is not all work of man in this w'orld a making of order? The 
carpenter finds rough trees; shapes them, constrains tliem into square 
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fitness, into purpose and use. We are all bom enemies of disorder: it is 
tragical for us all to be concerned in image-breaking and down-pulling; 
for the Great Man, more a man than we, it is doubly tragical. 

Thus too all human things, maddest French Sansculottisms, do and 
must work towards order. I say, there is not a man in them, raging in the 
thickest of the madness, but is impelled withal, at all moments, towards 
order. Ilis very life means that; disorder is dissolution, death. No chaos 
but it seeks a centre to revolve round. Wliile man is man, some Cromwell 
or Napoleon is the necessary finish of a Sansculottism. Curious: in those 
days when Hero worship was the most incredible thing to every one, 
how it does come out nevertheless, and assert itself practically, in a way 
which all have to credit- Divine right, take it on the great scale, is found 
to mean divine might withal! While old false formulas are getting tram- 
pled everywhere into destruction, new genuine substances unexpec-tedly 
imfold themselves indestructible. In rebellious ages, when Kingsliip itself 
seems dead and abolished, Cromwell, Napoleon step forth again as 
Kings. The history of these men is what we have now to l(K)k at, as our 
last phasis of Heroism. The old ages are brought back to us; the manner 
in which Kings were made, and Kingship itself first took rise, is again ex- 
hibited in the history of these two. 

We have had many cavil wars in England; wars of Red and WTiite 
Roses, wars of Simon de- Montfort; wars enough which are not very 
memorable. But that war of the Puritans has a significance which belongs 
to no one of the others. Trusting to your candour, which will suggest on 
the other side what I have not room to say, I will call it a section once 
more of tliat great universal wiu- which alone makes up the true history of 
the world — the war of belief against unbelief! Tlic struggle of men intent 
on the real essence of things, against men intent on the semblances and 
forms of things. The Puritans, to many, seem mere savage iconoclasts, 
fierce destroyers of forms; but it were more just to call them haters of un- 
true forms. I hope we know how' to respect Laud and his King as well as 
tliem. Poor Laud seems to me to have been weak and ill-starred, not dis- 
honest — an unfortunate pedant rather than anything worse. Bis “dreams” 
and superstitions, at which they laugh so, have an aflFectiooate, lovable 
kind of character. He is like a college tutor, whose whole wdrld is forms, 
college rules; whose notion is that these are the life and iafety of the 
world. He is placed suddenly, with that unalterable luckless notion of his, 
at the head not of a college but of a nation, to regulate the most complex 
deep-reaching interests of men. He thinks tlu^y ought to go by the old 
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decent regulations; nay that their salvation will lie in extending and im- 
proving these. Like a weak man, he drives with spasmodic vehemence 
towtirds his purpose; cramps himself to it, heeding no voice of prudence, 
no cry of pity: He will have his college rules obeyed by his collegians; 
that first; and till that, nothing. He is an ill-starred pedant, as I said. He 
would have it the world was a college of that kind, and the world was not 
that. Alas, was not his doom stern enough? Whatever wrongs he did, were 
tliey not all frightfully avenged on him? 

It is meritorious to insist on forms; Religion and all else naturally 
clothes itself in forms. Everywhere the formed world is the only habitable 
one. The naked formlessness of Puritanism is not the thing I praise in the 
Puritans; it is the thing I pity — praising only the spirit which had ren- 
dered that inevitable! All substances clothe themselves in forms: but there 
are suitable true forms, and then there are untrue unsuitable. As the 
briefest definition, one might say, fonns which grow round a substance, if 
we rightly understand that, will correspond to the real nature and pur- 
port of it, will be true, good; fonns which are consciously put round a 
substance, bad. I invite you to reflect on this. It distinguishes true from 
false in ceremonial form, earnest solemnity from empty pageant, in all 
human things. 

There must be a veracity, a natural spontaneity in forms. In the com- 
monest rnc'cting of men, a person making what we call “set speeches,'* is 
not he an offence? In the mere drawing-room, whatsoever courtesies you 
see to be grimaces, prompted by no spontaneous reality witliin, are a 
tiling you wish to get away from. But suppose now it were some matter 
of vital conc'ernment, some transcendent matter (as L>»vine Worship is), 
alxmt which your whole soul, struck dumb with its excess of feeling, knew 
not how to form itself into utterance at all, and preferred formless 
silence to any utterance there possible — what should we say of a man 
coming forw^ard to represent or utter it for you in tlie way of uphol- 
sterer-mummery? Such a man — let him depart swiftly, if he love himself! 
You have lost your only son; are mute, struck down, wTtliout even tears: 
an importunate man importunately offers to celebrate funeral games for 
him in the manner of the Greeks! Such mummery is not only not to be 
acce[)ted — it is hateful, unendurable. I* is what the old prophets called 
“idolatry,” worsliipping of hollow shows; what all earnest men do and 
will reject. We can partly understand what those poor Puritans meant. 
Laud dedicating that St. Catherine Creed’s Chiuch, in the manner we 
have it descril^l, with his multiplied ceremonial bowings, gesticulations, 
exclamations: surely it is ratlier the rigorous fonnal pedant, intent on his 
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^college rules,” than the earnest prophet, intent on the essence of the 
matter 1 

Puritanism found such forms insupportable; trampl(*d on such forms; 
we have to excuse it for saying. No form at all rather than such! It stood 
preaching in its bare pulpit, with nothing but the Bible in its hand. Nay, 
a man preaching from his earnest soul into the earnest souls of men: is 
not this virtually the essence of all Churches whatsoever? The nake(lt\st, 
savagest reality, I say, is preferable to any semblance, however dignified. 
Besides, it will clothe itself with due semblance bv and by, if it be real. 
No fear of that; actually no fear at all. Given the living man, there will be 
found clothes for him; he will find himself clothes. But the suit of clothes 
pretending that it is both clothes and man! We cannot “fight the [‘"rench” 
by three hundred thousand red uniforms; tht*re must be men in the inside 
of them! Semblance, t assert, must actually not divorce itself from Reality. 
If Semblance do, why then there must be men found to rebel against 
Semblance, for it has become a lie! These two antagonisms at wai here, 
in the ca.se of Laud and the Puritans, arc as old nearly as the world. 1'h(‘y 
went to fierce battle over England in that ag(‘; and fought out th(M*r con- 
fu.sed controversy to a certain length, with many r(\sulls for all of us. 

In the age which directly follow(‘d that of the Puritans, fla ir cause or 
themselves were little likely to have justice done tlumi. Charles II and his 
Rochesters were not the kind of men you would sci to judge wlait tla* 
worth or uK'aning of such men might hav(' becui. That there* could be 
any faith or truth in the life of a man was what fhest* poor Roclu stcTs, 
and the age they ushered in, had forgotten. Puritanism was hung on gib- 
bets, like the bones of the leading l^iritans. Its wf)rk nevertludcss \\(*iit 
on accomplishing itself. All tnu* work of a man, hang the author ol it on 
what gibbet you like, must and will accomplish itself. have our luihctus 
corpus, our free representation of the p(‘Ople; acknowledgment, wide as 
the world, that all men are. or else must, shall, and will bectniie, what we 
call free men; men with their lib* grounded on reality and justice, not on 
tradition, which has b(iC()me unjust and a chirneral Tins in piift and much 
besides this was the work of the Puritans. 

And indeed, as these things became gradually manifest, the character 
of the Puritans began to clear itself. Their memori(!s were, one after 
another, taken down from th(^ gibbet; nay a certain portion of tlami are 
now, in these days, as good as canoni/.t-d. Eliot, Hampden, Pym, nay 
Ludlow, Hutchinson, Vane him.self, are admitted to be a kind of Heroes; 
political Conscript Lathers, to wfiom in no small degree we owe what 
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makes us a fre^e England: it would not be safe for anybody to designate 
tliese men as wicked now. Few Puritans of note but find their apologists 
somewhere, and have a certain reverence paid them by earnest men. One 
Puritan, I think, and almost he alone, our poor Cromwell, seems to hang 
yet on the gibbet, and find no hearty apologist anywhere. Him neither 
saint nor sinner will acquit of great wickedness. A man of ability, infinite 
talent, courage, and so forth: but he betrayed the cause. Selfish ambition, 
dishonesty, duplicity; a fierce, coarse, hypocritical Tartuffe; turning all 
that noble struggle for constitutional liV>erty into a sorry farce played for 
his own benefit: this and worse is the character they give of Cromwell. 
And then there come contrasts with Washington and others; above all, 
with these noble Pyms and Hampdens. w'hose noble work he stole for 1dm- 
self, and ruined into a futilitv and doforinity. 

This view of Cromwell seems to me the not unnatural product of a 
century like the eigliteenth. As wv said of the valet, so of the sceptic: He 
does not know a Hero when he sees him! The valet expected purple 
mantles, gilt sc(q)tres, body-guards and flourishes of trumpets: the scep- 
tic of the eighteenth century looks for regulated respectable formulas, 
principle's, or what else he may call them; a style of speech and conduct 
which has got to seem “resjx'ctable,'" whirli can plead for itself in a hand- 
some articulate manner, and gain the suffrages of an enlightened sceptical 
eigliteenlh century! ft is, at bottom, the same thing that both the valet 
and he expect : the garnitures of some acknowledged royalt\% which then 
they will acknowledge! The King coining to them in tlie nigged iin- 
forinulistic state shall be no King. 

For mv own share, far he it from me to say or insinuate a word of dis- 
paragement against such characters as Hampden, Eliot, Pym, whom I 
beli(*v(^ to have lu’cii right woi-thy and useful men. 1 have read diligently 
what books and documents about them I could c'ome at — ^with the hon- 
estest wish to admire, to love and worship them like Heroes; but I am 
son v to say, if the real truth must be told, with very* indifferent success! 
At bottom, 1 found that it would not do. They are very noble men, these; 
step along in their stately wav, with their measured euphemisms, philoso- 
jfliies, parliamentaiT eloquences, ship-moneys. Monarchies of Man: a 
most constitutional, unblamable, dignil* . d set of men. But the heart re- 
mains cold b(‘fore them; the fancy alone endeavours to get up some wor- 
ship of them. What man's heart does, in reality, break forth into any fire 
of broth(‘rly love for these men? They are become dreadfully dull men! 
One breaks down often enough in the constitutional eloquence of the 
admirabh* Pym, with his "seventhly and lastly." You find that it may be 
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the admirablest thing in the world, but that it is heavy — heavy as lead, 
barren as brick-clay; that, in a word, for you tliere is little or nothing now 
surviving there! One leaves all these nobilities standing in their niches of 
honour: the rugged outcast Cromwell, he is the man of them all in 
whom one still finds human stuff. Tlie great savage Baresark: he could 
write no euphemistic Monarchy of Man; did not speak, did not work 
with glib regularity; had no straight story to tell for himself anywhere. 
But he stood bare, not cased in euphemistic coat of mail; he grappled 
like a giant, face to face, heart to heart, with the naked trulli of things! 
That, after all, is the sort of man for one. I plead guilty to valuing such a 
man beyond all other sorts of men. SmcH)th -shaven Respectabilities not a 
few one finds, that are not good for much. Small thanks to a man for keep- 
ing his hands clean, who would not touch the work but w^ith gloves on! 

Neither, on the whole, does this constitutional tolerance of the eight- 
eenth century for the other happier Puritans seem to be a very great 
matter. One might say it is but a piece of Fonnulism and Sceptic ism, like 
the rest. They tell us it w^as a sorrow^ful thing to c-onsider that the founda- 
tion of our English Liberties should have Ix'en laid by '‘superstition.” 
These Puritans came forward with Calvinistic incTcdible Creeds, Anti- 
Laudisms, Westminster Confessions; demanding, chiefly of all, that they 
should have liberty to worship in their own way. Liberty to tax them- 
selves: that was tlie thing they should have deinandc^d! It w as super- 
stition, fanatici.sm, disgraceful ignorance of constitutional philosophy to 
insist on the other thing! Liberty to tax oneself? Not to pay out money 
from your pocket except on reason shown? No century, I think, but a 
rather barren one would have fixed on that as the first right of man! I 
should say, on the contrary, a just man will generally have better cause 
than money in w'hat shape soever, before deciding to revolt against his 
government. Ours is a most confused world, in which a good man w ill be 
thankful to see any kind of government maintain itself in a not insup- 
pc^rtable manner; and here in England, to this hour, if he is not ready to 
pay a great many taxes which he can see very small reason in, it will not 
go well with him, I think! He must try some other climate than this. 
Taxgatherer? MoneyMie will .say: '‘Take my money, since you can, and 
it is so desirable to you; take it, and take yourself away with it; and leave 
me alone to my work here^ / am still here; can still work, after all the 
money you have taken from me!” But if they come to liiin, and say, 
“Acknowledge a lie; pretend to say you are worshipping GckI, whe^n you 
are not doing it; believe not the thing that you find true, but the thing 
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that I find, or pretend to find true!” He will answer: ‘*No; by God's help, 
no! You may take my purse; but I cannot have my moral Self annihilated. 
The purse is any highwayman's who might meet me with a loaded pistol: 
but the Self is mine and Cod my maker's; it is not yours; and I will resist 
you to the death, and revolt against you, and, rm the whole, front all man- 
ner of extremities, accusations and confusions, in defence of thatl” 

Really, it seems to me the one reason which could justify revolting, 
this of the Puritans. It has been the soul of all just revolts among men. 
Not hunger alone produced even the French Revolution: no, but the 
feeling of the insupportable all-pervading falsehood which had now em- 
bodied itself in hunger, in universal material scarcity and nonentity, and 
thereby become indisputably false in the eyes of all! We will leave the 
eighteenth century with its “liberty to tax itsedf." We will not astonish 
ourselves that the meaning of such men as the Puruans remained dim to 
it. To men who believe in no reality at all, how shall a real human soul, 
the intep^sest of all realitit's, as it were the Voice of this world’s Maker 
still speaking to us, be intelligible? What it cannot reduce into constitu- 
tional doctrines r(dative to “taxing,” or other the like material interest, 
gross, palpable to the sense, such a century will needs reject as an 
amorphous h(*ap of rubbish. Hampdens, Pyms, and ship-money will be 
the tluane of much constitutional elocpumce, striving to be fervid — 
which will glitter, if not as fire does, then as ice does: and the irrcduci- 
bh* Gromwell will remain a chaotic mass of “madness,” “hypocrisy,” 
and much else. 

From of old, I will confess, this theory of Cromwi il’s falsity has been 
incrc'dible to me. Nav 1 cannot believe the like of any Great Man wdiat- 
evcT. Multitudes of Cheat M<'n figure in history as false, selfish men; but 
if we will consider it, they are but figures for us, unintelligiblo shadow's; 
we do not si‘e into them as men that could have existed at all. A super- 
ficial unbelieving gtmeralion only, with no eye but for the surfaces and 
semblances of things, could form such notions of Cireat Men. (.an a great 
soul be possible without a conscience in it. the essence of all real souls, 
gr('at or small? No, we cannot figure Cromwell as a falsity and fatuity; the 
longer 1 study him and his career, I beh'cwe this the less. W hy should we? 
There is no evidence of it. Is it not strange that, after all the mountains of 
calumny this man has been subject to, after being represented as the very 
priuct^ of liars, who never, or hardly ever, spoke truth, but ahvays some 
cunning counterfeit of truth, there should not yet have been one falsehood 
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brought clearly home to him? A prince of liars, and no lie spoken by him. 
Not one that I could yet get sight of. It is like Pococke asking Grotius, 
Where is your proof of Mohammed’s Pigeon? No proof! Let us leave all 
these calumnious chimeras, as chimeras ought to be left. They are not 
portraits of the man; they are distracted phantasms of him, the joint 
product of hatred and darkness. 

Looking at the man’s life with our own eyes, it seems to me, a very 
diflFerent hypothesis suggests itself. What little we know of his earlier 
obscure years, distorted as it has come down to us, does it not all betoken 
an earnest, affectionate, sincere kind of man? His nervous melancholic 
temperament indicates rather a seriousness too deep for him. Of those 
stories of “Spectres”; of the white Spectre in broad daylight, predicting 
that he shoidd be King of England, we are not bound to believe much; 
probably no more than of the other black Spectre, or Devil in person, to 
whom the officer saw him sell himself before Worcester Fight! But the 
mournful, over-sensitive, hj^DOchondriac humour of Oliver, in his young 
years, is otherwise indisputably known. The Huntingdon Physician told 
Sir Philip Warwick liimsclf, he had often been sent for at midnight; Mr. 
Cromwell was full of hypochondria, thought himself near dying, and 
‘liad fancies about the Town-cross.” Tliese things are significant. Such an 
excitable deep-feeling nature, in that rugged stubborn strt’iigth of his, is 
not the symptom of falsehood; it is the symptom and ptDrnise of quite 
other than falsehood! 

The young Oliver is sent to study law; falls, or is said to have falltm, for 
a little period, into some of the dissipations of youth; but if so, speedily 
repents, abandons all this: not much above twenty, he is married, settled 
as an altogether grave and quiet man. “He pays-back what money he had 
won at gambling,” says the story; he does not think any gain of that kind 
could be really his. It is very interesting, very natural, this “conversion,” 
as they well name it; this awakening of a great true soul from the worldly 
slough, to see into the awful truth of things; to sec that time and its shows 
all rested on eternity, and this poor Earth of ours was the threshold either 
of Heaven or of Hell! Oliver’s life at St. Ives or Ely, as a sober industri- 
ous farmer, is it not altogether as that of a tine and devout man? He has 
renounced the world and its ways; its prizes are not the thing that can 
enrich him. He tills the earth; he reads his Bible; daily assembles his 
servants round him to worship God. He comforts persecuted ministers, is 
fond of preachers; nay can himself preach — exhorts his neighbours to be 
wise, to redeem the time. In all tins what “hypocrisy,” “aml)ition,” “cant,” 
or other falsity? The man’s hopes, I do believe, were fixed on the other 
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Higher World; his aim to get well thither, by walking well through his 
humble course in this world. He courts no notice: what could notice here 
do for him? ‘‘Ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

It is striking, too, how he comes out once into public view; he, since 
no other is willing to come: in resistance to a public grievance. I mean, 
in that matter of the Bedford Fens. No one else will go to law with au- 
thority; therefore he will. That matter once settled, he returns back into 
obscurity, to his Bible and his plough. Gain influence? His influence is 
the most legitimate; derived from personal knowledge of him, as a just, 
religious, reasonable and determined man. In this way he has lived till 
past forty; old age is now in view of him, and the earnest portal of death 
and eternity; it was at this point that he suddenly became “ambitious”! I 
do not interpret his parliamentary mission in that way! 

His successes in parliament, his successes througii the war, are honest 
successes of a brave man who has more resolution in tlie heart of him, 
more light in the head of him than other men. His prayers to God; his 
spoken thanks to the God of Victory, who had preser\x»d him safe, and 
carried him forward so far, through the furious clash of a world all set in 
conflict, througii desperate looking envelopments at Dunbar; through the 
death-hail of so many battles; mercy after mercy; to the “crowning 
mcTcy” of Worcester Fight: all this is good and genuine for a deep- 
hearted Calvinistic Cromwell. Only to vain unbelieving Cavaliers, wor- 
shipping not God but their own “lovelocks,” frivolities and formalities, 
living quite apart from contemplations of God, living without God in the 
world, nc('d it seem hypocritical. 

Nor will his participation in the King’s death involve him in condemna- 
tion with us. It is a stern business killing of a King! But if you once go to 
war with him, it lies there; this and all else lies there. Once at war, you 
have made wager of battle with him: it is he to die, or else you. Recon- 
ciliation is problematic; may be possible, or, far more likely, is impossi- 
ble. It is now pri'tty generally admitted that the parliament, having van- 
quished C'harh's 1, had no way of making any tenable arrangement with 
him. The large Presbyterian party, apprehensive now of the Independ- 
ents, were most anxious to do so; anxious indeed as for their own exist- 
ence; but it could not be. The unhappv Charles, in those final Hampton 
Court negotiations, shows himself as a man fatally incapable of being 
dealt with. A man who, once for all, could not and would not understand: 
whose thought did not in any measure represent to him the real fact of 
the matter; nay worse, whose word did not at all represent his thought. 
We may say this of him without cruelty, witli deep pity rather: but it is 
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true and undeniable. Forsaken there of all but the name of Kingship, he 
still, finding himself treated with outward respect as a King, fancied that 
he might play oDF party against party, and smuggle hims(df into his old 
power by deceiving both. Alas, they both discovered that he was deceiv- 
ing them. A man whose word will not inform you at all what he means 
or will do is not a man you can bargain with. You must get out of that 
man s way, or put him out of yours! The Presbyterians, in tlnar despair, 
were still for believing Charles, though found false, unbelievable again 
and again. Not so Cromwell: “For all our fighting,” says he, “we are to 
have a little bit of paper?” No! 

In fact, ever)^here we have to note the decisive practical eye of this 
man; how he drives toward the practical and practicable; has a genuine 
insight into what is fact. Such an intellect, I maintain, does not belong 
to a false man: the false man sees false shows, plausibilities, expediences: 
the true man is needed to discern even practical truth. Crom well’s advice 
about the parliament’s Army, c'arly in the contest, how they were to dis- 
miss their city tapsters, flimsy riotous persons, and choose substantial 
yeomen, whose heart was in the work, to be soldiers for them: this is 
advice by a man who saw. Fact answers, if you see into fact. C^rorn- 
welFs Ironsides were the embodiment of this insight of his; men fearing 
God; and without any other fear. No more conclusively genuine set of 
fighters ever trod the soil of England, or of any other fend. 

Neitlier wall we blame greatly that word of Cromwell’s to them; wliich 
was so blamed: “If the King should meet me in battle, I would kill the 
King.” Why not? These words w^cre spoken to men wdio stood as Ix'fore 
a Higher than Kings. They had set more than their own livens on the cast. 
The parliament may call it, in official language, a fighting “/or the King”; 
but we, for our share, cannot understand that. To us it is no dilettante 
work, no sleek officiality; it is sheer rough death and earnest. They have 
brought it to the calling forth of war; liorrid internecine fight, man grap- 
pling with man in fire-eyed rage — the infernal element in man called 
forth, to try it by that! Do that therefore; since that is the thing to be 
done. The successes of Cromwell si^em to me a very natural thing! Since 
he was not shot in battle, they were an inevitable thing. That such a 
man, with the eye to see, with the heart to dare, should advance, fronj 
post to post, from victory to victory, till the Huntingdon Fanner became, 
by whatever name you might call him, the acknowledgc'd Strongest Man 
in England, virtually the King of England, requires no magic to ex- 
plain it! 

Truly it is a sad thing for a people, as for a man, to fall into scepticism. 
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into dilettantism, insincerity; not to know a sincerity when they see it. 
For this world, and for all worlds, what curse is so fatal? The heart lying 
dead, the eye cannot see. What intellect remains is merely the vulpine 
intellect. That a true King be sent them is of small use; they do not know 
him when sent. They say scornfully, Is this voiir King? The Hero wastes 
his heroic faculty in bootless contradiction from the unworthy; and can 
accomplish little. For himself he does accomplish a heroic life, which is 
much, which is all; but for the world he accomplishes comparatively 
nothing. The wild rude sinc erity, direct from Nature, is not glib in an- 
sw'cring from the witness-box: in your small-dc^bt piepowder court, he is 
scouted as a counterfc it. Thc^ vulpine intellcn t “detects’’ him. Fc^r being 
a man wcjrth any thousand men, tlu' response?, your Knox, ycMir Cromwell 
gets, is an argumcait for two centuries, whe ther he was a man at all. God’s 
grc'atest gift to this Earth is sncoringly flung away. The miraculous talis- 
man is a paltry platcid coin, not fit to pass in the shops as a common 
guinea 

Lamentable this! T saw this must be remedied. Till this be remedied 
in some measure, tluTC is nothing remcalied. “Detect cjuacks”? Yes do, for 
Il(‘av(Trs sak(^ Init know^ w ithal the mr'n tliat are to be trusted! Till we 
know that, w^hat is all our knowlc'dge, how shall wx' even so much as 
“detext”? For the vulpim* sharpnc'ss, w'hich considers itself to be kiiowd- 
edg<‘, and “detects” in that fashion, is far mistaken. Dupes indeed are 
many; but, of all dupes, tluax is none so fatallv situated as he who lives 
in undue terreu of bc*ing dupc'd. The w^orld does t‘xist: the world has truth 
in it or it would not exist! First recogni/x what is triw., we shall then dis- 
cern w'hat is false; and propcxly never till then. 

“Know the men that are to be trusted alas, this is yet, in these days, 
very far from us. The sincere alone can recognize sincerity. Not a Hero 
onlv is needl’d, but a world fit for him; a world not of valets — the Hero 
comes almost in vain to it otherwasel Yes, it is far from us: but it must 
come’; thank (axl, it is visiblv coming. Till it do come, what have we? 
Ballot-boxi's, suffrages, French Revolutions: if we are as valets, and do 
not know the Hero when we see him, w^hat good are all these? .\ heroic 
Cromwell comes; and for a hundred and fifty \ears he cannot have a vote 
from us. Why, tlu' insineexe, unbelievi. g world is the natural property of 
the (piac'k, and of the father of quacks and quackeries! Misery, confusion, 
unveracity are alone possible there. By ballot-boxes we alter the figure of 
our (juac k; but the substance of him continues. The valet world has to 
he go\ erned by tlu' sham hero, by the King meredy dressed in King gear. 
It is his; he is ilsl In brief, one of two things: We shall eitlier learn to 
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know a Hero, a true governor and captain, somewhat better when we see 
him; or else go on to be forever governed by the unheroic; had we ballot- 
boxes clattering at every street-corner, there were no remedy in these. 

Poor Cromwell, great Cromwelll The inarticulate prophet; prophet 
who could not speak. Rude, confused, struggling to utter himself, with 
his savage depth, with his wild sincM?rity'; and he looked so strange, among 
the elegant euphemisms, dainty little Falklands, didactic Chillingworths, 
diplomatic Clarendons! Consider liim. An outer hull of chaotic confusion, 
visions of the Devil, nervous dreams, almost semi -madness; and yet such 
a clear determinate man’s energy working in the heart of that. A kind 
of chaotic man. The ray as of pure starlight and fire, working in such an 
element of boundless hypochondria, unformed black of darkness! And yet 
withal this hypochondria, what was it but the very greatness of the man? 
The depth and tenderness of his wild affections: the quantity of sympathy 
he had with things — the quantity of insight he would yet get into the 
heart of things, tlie mastery he would yet get over things: this was his 
hypochondria. Tlie man s misery, as mans misery always does, came of 
his greatness. Samuel Johnson too is that kind of man. Sorrow-stricken, 
half -distracted; the wide element of mournful black enveloping him — 
wide as tiie world. It is the character of a prophetic man; a man with his 
whole soul seeing, and struggling to see. 

On this ground, too, I explain to myself Cromwell’s repuTfed confusion 
of speech. To himself the internal meaning was sun-clear; but the ma- 
terial with which he was to clothe it in utterance w as not there. He had 
lived silent; a great unnamed sea of thought round him all his days; and 
in his way of life little call to attempt naming or uttering that. With his 
sharp power of vision, resolute power of action, I doubt not he could have 
learned to write books withal, and speak fluently enough: he did harder 
things than writing of books. This kind of man is precisely he who is fit 
for doing nianfully all things you will set him on doing. Intellect is not 
speaking and logicizing; it is seeing and ascertaining. Virtue, Vir-fus, 
manhood, hero-hood, is not fair-spoken immaculate n^gularity; it is first 
of all what the Germans well name it, Tugend (Taugend, ilow-ing or 
DoMgh-tiness), Courage and the Faculty to do. This basis of the matter 
Cromwell had in him. 

One understands moreover how, though he could not speak in parlia- 
ment, he might preach, rhapsodic preaching; above all, how he might be 
great in extempore prayer. These are the free outpouring utterances 
of what is in the heart: method is not required in them; warmth, depth, 
sincerity are all that is required. Cromwell’s habit of prayer is a notable 
feature of him. All his great enterprises were commenced with prayer. 
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In dark inextricable-looking difBciilties, his officers and he used to as- 
semble, and pray alternately, for hours, for days, till some definite resolu- 
tion rose among them, some “door of hope,” as they would name it, dis- 
closed itself. Consider that. In tears, in fervent prayers, and cries to the 
great God, to have pity on them, to make His hght shine before them. 
They, armed Soldiers of Christ, as they felt themselves to be; a little band 
of Christian Brothers, who had drawn the sword against a great black 
devouring world not Christian, but Mammonish, Devilish — they cried to 
God in their straits, in their extreme need, not to forsake the Cause that 
was His. The light which now rose upon them — how could a human soul, 
by any means at all, get better light? Was not the purpose so formed 
like to be precisely the best, wisest, the one to be followed without hesita- 
tion any more? To them it was as the shining of Heaven’s own splendour 
in the waste-howling darkness; the PilUir of Fire by night that was to 
guide them on their desolate perilous way. Was it not such? Can a mans 
soul, to this hour, get guidance by any other method than intrinsically 
by that same — devout prostration of the earnest struggling soul before 
the Highest, the Giver of all Light; be such prayer a spoken, articulate, 
or be it a voiceless, inarticulate one? There is no other method. “Hy- 
pocrisy”? One begins to be weary of all tliat. They who call it so have 
no right to speak on such matters. They never formed a purpose, what 
one can call a purpose. They went about balancing expediences, plausi- 
bilities; gathering votes, advices; they never were alone with the truth of 
a thing at all. Crom well’s prayers were likely to be “eloquent,” and much 
more than that. His was the heart of a man who could pray. 

But indeed his actual speeches, I apprehend, were not nearly so in- 
ekxjuent, incondite, as they look. We find he was, what all speakers aim 
to be, an impressive speaker, even in parliament; one who, from the first, 
had weight. With that rude passionate voice of his, he was always un- 
derstood to mean something, and men wished to know what. He disre- 
garded eloquence, nay despised and dislikcxl it; spoke always without 
premeditation of the words he was to use. The reporters, too, in those 
days seem to have been singularly candid: and to have given the printer 
precisely what thev found on their own notepaper. And withal, what a 
strange proof is it of Cromwells bein;: the premeditative ever-calculating 
hypocrite, acting a play before the world. That to the last he took no 
more charge of his speeches! How came he not to study his words a little, 
before flinging them out to the public? If tlie words were true words, 
tliey could be left to shift for themselves. 

But with regard to Cromweirs “lying,” we will make one remark. This, 
I suppose, or something like this, to have been tlie nature of it. All parties 
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found themselves deceived in him; each party understood him to be 
meaning this, heard him even say so, and behold he turns out to have 
been meaning that! He was, cry they, the cliief of liars. But now, in- 
trinsically, is not all this the inevitable fortune, not of a false man in such 
times, but simply of a superior man? Such a man must have reticences 
in him. If he walk wearing his lu'art upon his slt^e\'e for claws to peck at, 
his journey will not extend far! There is no use for any man’s taking up 
his abode in a house built of glass. A man always is to be himself the 
judge how much of his mind he will show to other men; c'vcn to those 
he would havT. work along with him. There are impertinent inquiries 
made: yc^ur rule is to leave the incpiirer nn informed on that nialter; not, 
if you can help it, mwinfonned; but precisely as dark as he was! This, 
could one hit the right phrase of response, is what the wise and faithful 
man would aim to answer in such a ease. 

Cromwell, no doubt of it, spoke often in the dialect of small subaltern 
parties; uttered to them a part of liis mind. Eac h litile party thought him 
all its own. Hence thcM'r rage, one and all, to line! him not ot their party, 
but of his own party! Was it his blame? At all sc\isons of his liistory lie 
must have felt, among such pcHiple, how, if he explaiiK'd to them the 
deeper insight hc^ had, they must either have shudd(*rc‘d aghast at it, nr 
believing it, their own littl<3 compact hypothesis must have gone wliolly 
to wn‘ck. They' could not have worked in his province any more*; nay per- 
haps they could not now bavt? worked in their own province. It is the 
inevitable j>o.sitic)n of a great man artiong small mcm. Small nuai, most 
active, useful, are to be seen everv where, whose wliole activity dejiimds 
on some conviction which to you is palpably a liinit(‘d one, imperfect, 
what we call an c^rnir. But would it be a kindness always, is it a duty al- 
ways or often, to disturb tluni in that? Many a man, doing loud work 
in the world, stands only on some* thin traditionality, c‘onv(*nti(maIity; to 
him indubitable, to you incr(*dible: break that bc'neatb him, be sinks to 
encllc'ss depths! ‘T might have iny hand full of truth,” said Fonlenellc, 
“and open only niy little firigcT.” 

And if ifiis he the fact even in inattc?rs of doctrine, how mneb more 
in all dc*part merits of pra(‘tice! He that cannot withal keep his mind to 
hims<'lf cannot prac tis<* any consich’ralile thing vvlialc'vcr. And we caii 
it “dissimulation,” all this? Wliat would yon think of c’alling the general of 
an army a dissembler bc*eausci he did not t<*ll (*vt'ry corporal and private 
soldier, who pleasc-d to put the qii(\stion, what his thoughts were? about 
everything? Cromwell, 1 should ratlier say, rnanagc'd all this in a manner 
we must admire for its pcirfection. An endless vortex of .such quc‘stioning 
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corporals rolled confusedly round him through his whole course whom 
he (lid answer. It must have been as a great true-seeing man that he 
managed this too. Not one proved falsehood, as I said; not onel Of what 
man that ever wound himself through such a coil of things will you say 
so much? 

But in fact there are two errors, widely prevalent, which pervert to the 
very basis our judgincnls formc^d about such men as Cromwell; about 
their “ambition.” “falsity,” and suchlike. Tlie first is what I might call 
substituting th(' K^^al of their career for the course and starting point of 
it. 1 he vailgar historian of a Cromwell fancies that he had determined on 
being Protector of England at the time when he was ploughing the marsh 
lands of Caunbridgeshire. His career lay all mapped out: a program of the 
whole' drama which he then step by step dramatically unfolded, with all 
maniKT of cunning, dec('pti\'e dramaturgy, as he went on — the hollow, 
schcmu'ng [hf/pokrifes] or play-actor that he was! This is a radi- 

cal perversion; all but universal in such cases. And think for an instant 
ho\v different the fact is! How much does one of us foresee of his own 
life*’^ Short way ahead of us it is all dim; an unwound skein of possibilities, 
(ff apprehensions, attr'inptabilities, vagiie-looming hopes. This Cromwell 
had not his life lying all in that fashion of program, which he needed 
then, witli that unfathomable cunning of his, onlv to enact dramatically, 
sct'iu' after sca'nt'! Not so. We see it so; but to liim it was in no measure 
so. Wliat absurd ili(‘S \s’ould fall awav of themselves, were this one un- 
deniable fact kept lionestly in view bv bistory! Hi' ^uians indeed will tell 
you that they do kec'p it in \’iew; but look whether s ..h is practically the 
fact! Vulgar history, as in this Cromwell’s case, omits it altogether; even 
the best kinds of bistor\' onlv remember it now and then. To reinem])er it 
dulv with rigorous perfection, as in tlie fact it stood, rc(|iiircs indeed a 
rare faculty; rare, nay i?npossible. A very Shakespeare for faculty; or 
more than Sliak('spcarc: w ho could enact a brother man’s biography, see 
with tlu' brotlu’r man’s eyes at all points of his course w'hat things he saw; 
in short, know' his course and him, as few' “historians” are like to do. Half 
or more of all the thick-plied perversions which distort our image of 
Cromwell will disa]ipear if w'e liones^^K* so muc h as try b' reprcsimt them 
SO; in s('(]tu'nce, as they were; not in the lump, as they are thrown down 
before ns. 

But a second error, which 1 think the generality commit, refers to this 
same “ambition” itself. We exaggerate the ambition of Croat Men; we 
mistake what the nature of it is. Great Men are lu^t ambitious in that 
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sense; he is a small poor man that is ambitious so. Examine the man who 
lives in misery because he does not shine above other men; who goes 
about producing tiimself, pruriently anxious about his gifts and claims; 
struggling to force everybody, as it were begging everybody for God’s 
sake to acknowledge him a great man, and set liim over the heads of 
meni Such a creature is among the wretchedest sights seen undt^r this 
sun. A great man? A poor, morbid, prurient, empty man; fitter for the 
ward of a hospital than for a throne among men. I advise you to keep out 
of his way. He cannot walk on quiet paths; unless you will look at him, 
wonder at him, write paragraphs about him, he cannot live. It is the 
emptiness of the man, not his greatness. Because there is nothing in him- 
self, he hungers and thirsts that you would find something in him. In good 
truth, I believe no great man, not so much as a genuine man who had 
health and real substance in Iiim of whatever magnitude, was ever much 
tormented in this way. 

Your Cromwell, what good could it do him to be ‘noticed’’ by noisy 
crowds of people? God his Maker already noticed him. He, Cromwell, 
was already there; no notice would make him other than he already was. 
Till his hair was grown grey; and IJfe from the downhill slope was all 
seen to be limited, not infinite but finite, and all a measurable inatt('r 
how it went — he had been content to plough the ground, and read his 
Bible, He in his old days could not support it any longer, without selling 
himself to falsehood that he might ride in gilt carriages to Whitehall, and 
have clerks with bundles 'of papers haunting him, “Decide this, decide 
that,” which in utmost sorrow of heart no man can perfectly decide! 
What could gilt carriages do for this man? From of old, was there not 
in his life a weight of meaning, a terror and a splendour as of Heaven 
itself? His existence there as man set him beyond the need of gilding. 
Death, Judgment and Eternity: these already lay as the background 
of whatsoever he thought or did. All his life lay begirt as in a svcl of name- 
less thoughts, which no speech of a mortal could name. God’s word, as 
the Puritan prophets of that time had read it: this was great, and all 
else was little to him. To call such a man “ambitious,” to figure him as 
the prurient windbag described above, seems to me the poorest solecism. 
Such a man will say: “Keep your gilt carriages and huzzaing mobs, keep 
your red-tape clerks, your influentialities, your important businesses. 
Leave me alone, leave me alone; there is too much of life in me already!” 
Old Samuel Johnson, the greatest soul in England in his day, was not 
ambitious. “Corsica Boswell” flaunted at public shows with printed rib- 
bons round his hat; but the great old Samuel stayed at home. The world- 
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wide soul wrap-up in its thoughts, in its sorrows; what could paradlngs> 
and ribbons in the hat, do for it? 

Ah yes, I will say again: The great silent men! Looking round on the 
noisy inanity of the world, words with little meaning, actions with little 
worth, one loves to reflect on the great Empire of Silence. The noble silent 
men, scattered here and there, each in his department; silently thinking, 
silently working; whom no morning newspaper makes mention ofl They 
are the salt of the Earth. A country that has none or few of these is in 
a bad way. Like a forest which had no roots, which had all turned into 
leaves and bouglis; which must soon wither and be no forest. Woe for us 
if we had nothing but what we can show, or speak. Silence, the great 
Empire of Silence: higher than the stars; deeper than the Kingdoms of 
Death! It alone is great; all else is small. I hope wc English will long 
maintain our grand talent pour Ic silence. Let others that cannot do with- 
out standing on barrel-heads, to spout, and be seen of all the market- 
place, i i.lHvate speech exclusively — become a most green forest 
without roots! Solomon says, there is a time to speak; but also a time to 
k<}ep silence. Of some great silent Samuel, not urged to writing, as old 
Samuel Jolmson says he was, by want of money, and nothing other, one 
might ask, “Why do not you too get up and speak; promulgate your sys- 
tem, found your s<*ct?” “Truly,” he will answer, ‘T am continent of my 
thought hitherto; happily I have yet had the ability to keep it in me, no 
compulsion strong enough to speak it. My “system” is not for promulga- 
tion first of all; it is for serving myself to live by. That is the great pur- 
pose of it to me. And then the “honevu”? Alas, yes but as Cato said of 
the statue: “So many statues in that Forum of yours, reay it not be better 
if they ask. Whore is Cato’s statue?” 

But, now, by way of counterpoise to this of silence, let me say that there 
are two kinds of ambition; one wholly blamable, the other laudable and 
inevitable. Nature has jirovided tliat the great silent Samuel sJiall not be 
silent too long. The selfish wish to shine over others, let it be accounted 
altogetluT poor and miserable. “Seekest thou great things, seek them 
not”: this is most true. And yet, 1 say, there is an iiTcpressible tendency 
in eveiy man to develop himself according to the magnitude which Na- 
ture has made him of; to speak out. ' ' act out, what Nat are has laid in 
him. This is propcT, fit, inevitable; nay it is a duty, and even the sum- 
mary of duties for a man. The meaning of life here on earth might be de- 
fined as consisting in this: To unfold your self, to work what thing you 
have the faculty for. It is a necessity for the human being, the first law 
of our existence. Coleridge beaiitifully remarks that the infant learns to 
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speak by this necessity it feels. We will say therefore: To decide about 
ambition, wJjether it is bad or not, you have two things to take into view. 
Not the coveting of the place alone, but the fitness of the man for the 
place withal: that is the question. Perhaps the place was his; perhaps he 
had a natural right, and even obligation, to seek the place! Mirabeau’s 
ambition to be Prime Minister, how shall we blame it, if he were “the 
only man in France that could have done any good there”? Hopefuler 
perhaps had he not so clearly felt how much good he could do! But a 
poor Necker, wlio could do no good, and had even felt that he could do 
none, yet sitting broken-hearted because they had flung him out, and 
he was now quit of it, well might Gibbon mourn over him. Nature, I say, 
has provided amply that the silent great man shall strive to speak withal; 
too amply, rather! 

Fancy, for example, you had revealed to the brave old Samuel Johnson, 
in his shrouded-up existence, that it was possible for him to do pric eless 
divine work for his country and the whole world. That the perfect 
Heavenly Law might be made law on this earth; that the praycT he 
prayed daily, ‘Thy kingdom come,” was at length to be fulfilled! If you 
had convinced his judgment of this; that it was possible, practicable; that 
he the mournful silent Samuel was called to take a part in it! Would not 
the whole soul of the man have flamed up into a divine clearness, into 
noble utterance and determination to act; casting all sorrows and misgiv- 
ings under his feet, counting all riflliction and contradiction small — the 
whole dark element of his existence blazing into articulate radiance of 
light and lightning? It were a true ambition this! And think now how it 
actually was with Cromwell. From of old, the sufferings of God's Church, 
true zealous preachers of the truth flung into dungeons, whipped, set on 
pillories, their ears cropped off, God's Gospel-cause trodden und(ir foot 
of the unworthy: all this had lain heavy on his soul. Long years ho had 
looked upon it, in silence, in prayer; seeing no remedy on Earth; trusting 
well that a remedy in Heaven's goodness would come — that such a 
course was false, unjust, and could not last forever. And now behold the 
dawn of it; after twelve years silent waiting, all England stirs itself; there 
is to be once more a parliament, the Right will get a voice fpr itself: inex- 
pressible well-grounded hope has come again into the Earth. Was not 
such a parliament worth being a member of? Cromwell threw down his 
ploughs and hastened thither. 

He spoke there-rugged bursts of earnestness, of a self-seen truth, 
where we get a glimpse of them. He worked there; he fought and strove, 
like a strong true giant of a man, through cannon tumiilt and all else — 
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on and on, till the Cause triumphed, its once so formidable enemies all 
swept from before it, and the dawn of hope had become clear light of 
victory and certainty. That he stood there as the strongest soul of Eng- 
land, the undisputed Hero of all England — what of this? It was possible 
that the law of Christ’s Gospel could now establish itself in the worldl 
The Theocracy which John Knox in his pulpit might dream of as a “devout 
imagination,” this practical man, experienced in the whole chaos of most 
rough practice, dared to consider as capable of being realized. Those 
that were highest in Christ’s Church, the devoutest wisest men, were to 
rule the huid: in some considerable degree, it might be so and should be 
so. Was it not true, God’s truth? And if true, was it not then the very 
thing to do? The strongest practical intellect in England dared to answer. 
Yes! This I call a noble true purpose; is it not, in its own dialect, the 
noblest that could enter into the heart of statesman or man? For a Knox 
to take it up was something; but for a Cromwell, with his great sound 
sense and experience of what our world was — history, I think, shows it 
only this once in such a degree. I account it the culminating point of 
Protestantism; the most heroic phasis that “Faith in the Bible” was ap- 
pointed to exhibit here below. Fancy it: that it were made manifest to 
one of us, how we could make the Bight supremely victorious over 
Wrong, and all that we had longed and prayed for, as the highest good 
to England and all lands, an attainable fact! 

Well, I must say, the vulpine intellect, with its knowingness, its alert- 
ness and expertiicss in “dt*tecting hypocrites,” seems to me a rather sorry 
business. We have had one such statesman in England; one man, that I 
can get sight of, who ever had in the heart of him any such purpose at all. 
One man, in the course of fifteen hundred years; and this was his wel- 
come. He had adherents by the hundred or the ten; opponents by the 
million. Had England rallied all round him — why, then, England might 
have been a Christian land! As it is, vulpine knowingness sits yet at its 
hopeless problem, “Given a world of Knaves, to educe an Honesty from 
their united action”; how cumbrous a problem, you may see in Chancery 
Law-Courts, and some other places! Till at length, by Heaven’s just 
anger, but also by Heaven’s great grace, the matter begins to stagnate; 
and this problem is becoming to all men a palpably hopeless one. 

But with regard to Cromwell and his purposes; Hume and a multi- 
tude following him come upon me here with an admission that Cromwell 
was sincere at first; a sincere “Fanatic” at first, but gradually became a 
“Hypocrite” as things opened round him. This of the hanatic-IIypocrite 
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is Hume’s theory of it; extensively applied since — to Mohammed and 
many others. Think of it seriously, you will find something in it — not 
much, not at all, very far from all. Sincere hero hearts do not sink in this 
miserable manner. The Sun flings forth impurities, gets balefully in- 
crusted with spots; but it does not quench itself, and become no Sun at 
all, but a mass of Darkness! I will venture to say that such never befell 
a great, deep Cromw’ell; I think, never. Nature’s own lion-hearted son! 
Antaeus-like, his strength is got by touching the Earth, his mother; lift 
him up from the Earth, lift him up into hypocrisy, inanity, his strengtli is 
gone. We will not assert that Cromwell was an immaculate man; that lie 
fell into no faults, no insincerities among tlie rest. He was no dilettante 
professor of ‘‘perfections,” “immaculate conducts.” lie was a rugged Or- 
son, rending his rough way through actual true work — doubtless with 
many a fall therein. Insincerities, faults, very many faults daily and 
hourly: it was too well known to him; known to God and him! The Sun 
was dimmed many a time; but the Sun had not himself grown a Dimness. 
Cromwell’s last words, as he lay waiting for death, arc those of a Christian 
heroic man. Broken prayers to God, that lie would judge him and this 
cause, He since man could not, in justice yet in pity. They arc most touch- 
ing words. He breathed out his wild great soul, its toils and sins all ended 
now, into the presence of liis Maker, in tliis manner. 

I, for one, will not call the man a Hypocrite! Hypocrite^ mummer, the 
life of him a mere theatricality; empty barren cjuack, hungry for the 
shouts of mobs? The man had made obscurity do very well for him till 
his head was grey; and now he was, there as he stood recognized iin- 
blamed, the virtual King of Englimd. Cannot a man do without King’s 
coaches and cloaks? Is it such a blessedness to have clerks forever pos- 
tering you with bundles of papers in red-tape? A simple Diocletiim pre- 
fers planting of cabbages; a George Washington, no very immeasurable 
man, does the like. One would say, it is what any genuine man could do; 
and would do. The instant his real work were out in the matter of King- 
ship— away with it! 

Let us remark, meanwhile, how indispensable everywher<3 a King is, 
in all movements of men. It is strikingly shown, in this very War, what 
becomes of men when they cannot find a Chief Man, and tfieir enemies 
can. The Scotch nation was all but unanimous in Puritanism, zc^alous and 
of one mind about it, as in this English end of the Island Was far from 
being the case. But there was no great Cromwell among them; poor 
tremulous, hesitating, diplomatic Argylcs and suchlike; none of them had 
a heart true enough for the trulli, or durst commit hiinself to the tnith. 
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They had no leader; and the scattered Cavalier party in that country 
had one: Montrose, the noblest of all the Cavaliers; an accomplished, 
gallant-hearted, splendid man; what one may call the Hero-Cavalier, 
Well, look at it; on the one hand subjects without a King; on the other a 
King without subjects! The subjects without King can do nothing; the 
subjectless King can do something. This Montrose, with a handful of Irish 
or Highland savages, few of them so much as guns in their hands, dashes 
at the drilled Puritan armies like a wild whirlwind; sweeps them, time 
after time, some five times over, from the field before him. He was at one 
period, for a short while, master of all Scotland. One man; but he was 
a man: a million zealous men, but without the one; they against him were 
powerless! Perhaps of all the persons in that Puritan struggle, from first to 
last, the single indispensable one was verily Cromwell. To see and dare, 
and decide; to be a fixed pillar in the welter of uncertainty; a King among 
them, whether they called him so or not. 

Prec isely here, however, lies the mb for Cromwell. His other proceed- 
ings ha^x’^ all found advocates, and stand generally justified; but this dis- 
missal of the Rump Parliament and assumption of the Protectorship is 
what no one can pardon him. He had fairly grown to be King in England; 
Chief Man of the victorious party in England: but it seems he could not 
do without the King’s cloak, and sold himself to perdition in order to get 
it. Let us see a little^ how this was. 

England, Scn^tlaiid, Ireland, all lying now subdued at the feet of the 
Puritan Parliament, the practical question arose, W’bat was to be done 
with it? How will you govern these nations, which Tiovidence in a won- 
drous way has given up to your disposal? Clearly those hundred surviving 
members of the Long Parliament, who sit there as supreme authority, 
cannot continue for ever to sit. What is to be done? It was a question 
which theoretical constitution-builders may find easy to answer; but to 
Cromwell, looking there into the real practical facts of it, tiiere could be 
none more complicated. He asked of the Parliament, What it was they 
would decide upon? It was for the Parliament to say. Yet the Soldiers 
too, however contrary to formula, they who had purchased this victory 
with their blood, it seemed to them tl A they also should have something 
to say in it! Wc wall not “For all our fighting have nothing but a little piece 
of paper.” ^Vc understand that the Law of God’s Gospel, to which He 
through us has given the victory, shall establish itself, or try to establish 
itself, in this land! 

For three years, Cromwell says, this question had been sounded in tlie 
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ears of the Parliament. They could make no answer; nothing but talk, 
talk. Perhaps it lies in the nature of parliamentary bodies; perhaps no 
Parliament could in such case make any answer but even that of talk, 
talk! Nevertheless the question must and shall be answered. You sixty 
men there, becoming fast odious, even despicable, to the whole nation, 
whom the nation already calls Rump Parliament, you cannot continue to 
sit there: who or what then is to follow? “Free Parliament,” right of Elec- 
tion, constitutional formulas of one sort or the other — the thing is a hungry 
fact coming on us, which we must answer or be devoured by it! And who 
are you that prate of constitutional formulas, rights of parliament? You 
have had to kill your King, to make Pride’s Purges, to expel and banish by 
the law of the stronger whosoever would not let your cause prosper: there 
are but fifty' or three-score of you left there, debating in these days. Tell 
us what we shall do; not in the way of formula, but of practicable factl 

How they did finally answer remains obscure to this day. The diligent 
Godwin himself admits that he cannot make it out. The lik('li(‘st is that 
this poor parliament still w'ould not and indeed could not dissolve and 
disperse; that when it came to the point of actually dis|)ersing, they again, 
for tlie tenth or twentieth time, adjourned it — and Cromwell's patiencci 
failed him. But we will take the favourablest hypoth(‘sis ev(T started for 
the Parliament; the favourablest, though 1 believe it is not the true one, 
but too favourable. 

According to this versipn: At the uttermost crisis, w'hc'ii Cromwell and 
his officers were met on the one hand, and the fifty f;r sixty Rump Mem- 
bers on the other, it was suddenly told Cromwell that the Rump in its 
despair was answering in a very singular way; that in ihcar splenetic en- 
vious despair, to keep out th(* army at least, tlu'sc; men w^ere hurrying 
through the House a kind of Reform Bill — Parliament to be chosen by 
the whole of England; equable electoral division into districts; free suf- 
frage, and the rest of iti A very questionable, or indeed for them an un- 
questionable thing. Reform Bill, free suffrage of Englishmen? Why, the 
Royalists themselves, silenced indeed but not exterminated, perhaps out- 
number us; the great numerical majority of England was always indif- 
ferent to our cause, merely looked at it and submitt<‘d to it. It is in W'cight 
and force, not by counting of heads, that we are the inajorltyl And now 
with your formulas and Reform Bills, the whole matter, sorely won by 
our swords, shall again launch it.self to sea; become a mere hope, and 
likelihood, small even as a likelihood? And it is not a likelihood; it is a 
certainty, which we have won, by Cod's strength and our own right 
hands, and do now hold here. Cromwell walked down to these refractory 
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members; interrupted them in that rapid speed of their Reform Bill; or- 
dered them to begone, and talk there no more. Can we not forgive him? 
Can we not understand him? John Milton, who looked on it all near at 
hand, could applaud him. The Reality had swept the formulas away be- 
fore it. I fancy most men who were realities in England might see into 
the necessity of that. 

The strong daring man, therefore, has set all manner of Formulas and 
logical superficialities against him; has dared appc?al to the genuine fact 
of this England, Whether it will support him or not? It is curious to see 
how he struggles to govern in some constitutional way; find some Parlia- 
ment to support him; but cannot. His first parliament, the one they call 
barebones’s Parliament, is, so to speak, a Convocation of the Notables. 
From all C[iiarters of England the leading Ministers and chief Puritan of- 
ficials nominate the men most distinguished by religious reputation, in- 
iluenco and attachment to the true cause; th(?se are assembled to shape 
out a pkui. They sanctionc'd what was past; shaped as they could what 
was to cnuH\ Thc'v were scornfully called Barebones s Parliament, the 
man’s name, it secerns, was not Barebones, but Barbone — a good enough 
man. Nor was it ;i jest, their work; it was a most serious reality — a trial 
on the part of these Puritan notables how far the law of Christ could be- 
come I he law of this EIngland. There were men of sense among them, 
iiu*n of some cjuality; men of deep piety 1 suppose the most of them were. 
They failed, it seems, and broke down, endeavouring to reform the 
C^ourt of Chancery! They dissolved themselves, as incompetent; delivered 
up their power again into the hands of the Lord-( -cncral Cromwell, to 
do with it what he liked and could. 

What \N ill b(‘ do with it? The Lord-General Cromwell, “Commander-in- 
Chief of all the Foicx^s raiscxl and to be raised”; he hereby sees himself, 
at this unexarnplc'd juncture, as it were the one available Authority left 
in England, nothing betwetm England and utter Anarchy but him alone. 
Such is the undeniabli? fact of liis position and Engl >ud’s, there and then. 
What will he do with it? After deliberation, he decides that he will accept 
it; will formally, with jniblic solemnity, say and vow befc^re God and 
men, “Yes, the fact is so, and I will do the best 1 can with it! Protect('>r- 
ship, Instrument of (government — ti. se are the external forms of the 
thing; worked out and sanctioned as they could in the circumstances be, 
by the judges, by the leading official people, “Council of Officers and 
Persons of Interest in the Nation”; and as for the thing itself, undeniably 
enough, at the pass matters had now come to, there uas no alternative 
but anarchy or that. Puritan England might accept it or not; but Puritan 
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England was, in real truth, saved from suicide therebyl I believe the 
Puritan people did, in an inarticulate, grumbling, yet on the whole grate- 
ful and real way, accept this anomalous act of Oliver s; at least, he and 
they together made it good, and always better to the last. But in their 
parUamentary articulate way, they had their difficulties, and never knew 
fully what to say to itl 

Ohver’s second parliament, properly his first regular parliament, chosen 
by the rule laid down in the Instrument of Government, did assemble, 
and worked; but got, before long, into bottomless questions as to the 
Protector’s right, as to “usurpation,'’ and so forth; and had at the earliest 
legal day to be dismissed. Cromwell’s concluding speech to these men is 
a remarkable one. So hkewise to his third parliament, in similar rebuke 
for their pedantries and obstinacies. Most rude, chaotic, all these speeches 
are; but most earnest-looking. You would say, it was a sincere helpless 
man; not used to speak the great inorganic thought of him, but to act it 
rather! A helplessness of utterance, in such bursting fulness of meaning. 
He talks much about “births of Providence.” All these changes, so 
many victories and events, were not forethoughts, and theatrical contriv- 
ances of men, of me or of men; it is blind blasphemers that will persist 
in calling them sol He insists with a heavy sulphurous wrathful emphasis 
on this. As he well might. As if a Cromwell in tliat dark, huge game he 
had been playing, the world wholly tlirown into chaos round him, had 
foreseen it all, and played it all oflE like a precontrived puppet-sliow by 
wood and wire! These things were foreseen by no man, he says; no man 
could tell what a day would bring forth: they were “births of Providence,” 
God’s finger guided us on, and we came at last to clear height of victory, 
God’s Cause triumphant in these nations; and you as a parliament 
could assemble together, and say in what manner all this could be or- 
ganized, reduced into rational feasibility among the affairs of men. You 
were to help with your wise counsel in doing that. “You have had such 
an opportunity as no parliament in England ever had.” Christ’s Law, the 
Right and True, was to be in some measure made the law of tliis land. In 
place of that, you have got into your idle pedantries, constitutionalities, 
bottomless cavillings and questionings about written laws for my coming 
here; and would send the whole matter into chaos again, because I have 
no notary’s parchment, but only God’s voice from the battle whirlwind, 
for being President among you! That opportunity is gone; and we know 
not when it will return. You have had your constitutional Logic; and 
Mammon’s Law, not Christ’s Law, rules yet in this land. “God be judge 
between you and me!” These are his final words to them: Take you your 
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constitution formulas in your hand; and I my informal struggles, purposes, 
realities and acts; and ‘‘God be judge between you and mel” 

We said above what shapeless, involved chaotic things the printed 
speeches of Cromwell are. Wilfully ambiguous, unintelligible, say the 
most: a hypocTite shrouding himself in confused Jesuitic jargonl To me 
tliey do not seem so. I will say rather, they afforded the first glimpses I 
could ever get into the reality of this Cromwell, nay into the possibility 
of him. Try to believe that he means something, search lovingly what that 
may be: you will find a real speech lying imprisoned in these broken rude 
tortuous utterances; a meaning in the great heart of this inarticulate manl 
You will, for the first time, begin to see that he was a man; not an enig- 
matic chimera, unintelligible to you, incredible to you. The histories and 
biographies written of this Cromwell, written in shallow sceptical gen- 
erations that could not know or conceive of a deep believing man, are 
far more obscure than CromweH’s speeches. You look through them only 
into the infinite vague of Black and the Inane. “Heats and Jealousies,” 
says Lord Clarendon himself: “heats and jealousies,” mere crabbed 
whims, theories and crochets; these induced slow, sober, quiet English- 
men to lay dowTi their ploughs and work; and fly into red fury of confused 
war against the best-conditioned of Kingsl Try if you can find that true 
Scepticism writing about belief may have great gifts; but it is really ultra 
vires there. It is blindness laying down the laws of optics. 

Cromwell’s tliird Parliament split on the same rock as his second. 
Ever the amstitutional Formula: How came you there? Show us some 
notary parchment! Blind pedants: “Why, surely tlie same power which 
makes you a Parliament, that, and something more, made me a Protec- 
tor!” If my Protectorship is nothing, what in the name of wonder is 
your Parliainenteership, a reflex and creation of that? 

Parlimncnts having failed, there remained nothing but the way of des- 
potism. Military dictators, each with his district, to coerce tlie Royalists 
and other gainsayers, to govern tliem, if not by act of parliament, then 
by the sword. Formula shall not carry it, while tlie reality is here! I will 
go on, protecting oppressed Protestants abroad, appointing just judges, 
wise managers, at home, cherishing true Gospel ministers; doing the best 
I can to make England a Christian E'>gland, greater tlian old Rome, the 
Queen of Protestant Christianity; I, since you will not help me; I while 
God leaves me life! Why did he not give it up; retire into obsciu-ity again, 
since the law would not acknowledge him? cry several. That is where 
they mistake. For him there was no giving of it up! Prime Ministers have 
governed countries, Pitt, Pombal, Choiseul; and their word was a law 
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while it held: but this Prime Minister was one that could not get re- 
signed. Let him once re\sign, Charles Stuart and the Cavaliers waited to 
kill him; to kill the Cause and him. Once embarked, there is no retreat, 
no return. This Prime Minister could retire nowhither except into his 
tomb. 

One is sorry for Cromwell in his old days. His complaint is incessant of 
the heav\’ burden Providence has laid on him. Heavy; which he must bear 
till death. Old Colonel Hutchinson, as his wife relates it, Hutchinson, his 
old battle-mate, coming to see him on some indispensable business, much 
against his will — Cromwell '‘follows him to the door,” in a most fraternal, 
domestic, conciliatory style; begs that he would be reconciled to him, his 
old brother in arms; says how much it grieves him to be misunderstood, 
deserted by true fellow-soldiers, dear to him from of old: tlie rigorous 
Hutchinson, cased in his repid^lican formula, sullenly goes his way. And 
the man’s head now white; his strong arm glowing weary with its long 
work! I think always too of his poor mother, now very old, living in that 
palace of his; a right brave woman: as indeed th(?y lived all an honest 
God-fearing Household there: if she heard a shot go off, slie thought it 
was her son killed. He liad to come to her at h^ist once a day that she 
might see with her own eyes that he was yet living. The poor old motherl 
What had this man gained; what had he gained? He had a life of sore 
strife and toil, to his last day. Fame, ambition, place in histcJry? His dead 
body was hung in chains; his “place in history” — place in history forsooth! 
— has been a place of ignominy, accusation, blackness and disgrace; and 
here, this day, who knows if it is not rash in me to be among the first that 
ever ventured to pronounce him not a knave and a liar, but a genuinely 
honest man! Peace to him. Did he not, in spite of all, accomplish much 
for us? We walk smoothly over his great rough heroic life; step over his 
body sunk in the ditch there. We need not spurn it, as we step on it! Let 
the Hero rest. It was not to men’s judgment that he appealed; nor have 
men judged him very well. 

Precisely a century and a year after this of Puritanism had got itself 
hushed up into decent composure, and its results made smooth in 1688, 
there broke out a far deeper explo.sion, much more difficult to hush up, 
known to all mortals, and like to be long known, by the name of French 
Revolution. It is properly the third and final act of Protestantism; the ex- 
plosive confused return of mankind to reality and fact, now that they 
were perishing of semblance and sham. We call our English Puritanism 
the second act: “Well then, the Bible is true; let us go by the Bible!” “In 
Church,” said Luther; “In Church and State,” said Cromwell, “let us go 
by what actually is God’s Truth.” f/len have to return to reality; they 
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cannot live on semblance. The French Revolution, or third act, we may 
well call the final one; for lower than that savage Sansculottism men can- 
not go. They stand there on the nakedest haggard fact, undeniable in all 
seasons and circumstances; and may and must begin again confidently to 
build up from that. The French explosion, like the English one, got its 
King — who liad no notary parchment to show for himself. We have still 
to glance for a moment at Napoleon, our second modern King. 

Napoleon does by no means seem to me so great a man as Cromwell. 
Ilis enormous victories which reached over all Europe, while Cromwell 
abode mainly in our little England, are but as the high stilts on which 
the man is seen standing; the stature of the man is not altered thereby. I 
find in him no such sincerity as in Cromwell; only a far inferior sort. No 
silent walking, through long years, with the Awful Unnamable of this 
Universe; “walking with God,” as he called it; ano faith and strength in 
tliat alone: latent thought and valour, content to lie latent, then burst out 
as in of Heaven’s lightning! Napoleon lived in an age when God 

was no longer believed; the meaning of all silence, latency was thought 
to be nonentity: he had to begin not out of the Puritan Bible, but out of 
poor sceptical Enctjclopedics, This was the length the man carried it. 
Meritorious to get so far. His compact, prompt, everyway articulate 
character is in itself perhaps small, compared with our great chaotic in- 
articulate Cromwells. Instead of “dumb Prophet struggling to speak,” we 
have a portimtous mixture of the Quack withal! Hume’s notion of the 
P^anatic-Hypocrite, with such truth as it has, will apply much better to 
Napoleon than it did to CTomwoll, to Mohammed or the like — where in- 
deed taken strictly it has hardly any tiuth at all. An e lement of blamable 
ambition shows itself, from the first, in this man; gets the victory over 
him at last, and involves him and his work in ruin. 

“False as a bulletin” became a proverb in Napoleon s time. He makes 
what excuse he could for it: that it was necessary to mislead the enemy, 
to keep up his own men’s courage, and so forth. On the whole, there are 
no excuses. A man in no case has liberty to tell lies. It had been, in the 
long run, better for Napoleon too if he had not told any. In fact, if a man 
have any purpose reaching beyond the hour and day, meant to be found 
extant next day, what good can it ever be to promulgate lies? The lies are 
found out; ruinous penalty is exacted for them. No man will believe the 
liar next time even when he speaks truth, when it is of the last importance 
that he be believed. The old cry of wolfi A Lie is no-tliing; you cannot of 
nothing make something; you make nothing at last, and lose your labour 
into the bargain. 

Yet Napoleon had a sincerity; we are to distinguish between what is 
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superficial and what is fundamental in insincerity. Across these outer 
manoeuverings and quackeries of his, which were many and most blama- 
ble, let us discern withal that the man had a certain instinctive ineradica- 
ble feeling for reality; and did base himself upon fact, so long as he had 
any basis. He has an instinct of Nature better than his culture was. His 
savants, Bourrienne tells us, in that voyage to Egypt were one evening 
busily occupied arguing that there could be no God. They had proved it, 
to their satisfaction, by all manner of logic. Napoleon looking up into tlie 
stars, answers, “Very ingenious. Messieurs: but who made all that?” The 
atheistic logic runs off from him like water; the great fact stares him in 
the face: “Who made all that?” So too in practice: he, as every man that 
can be great, or have victory in tliis world, sees, through all entangle- 
ments, the practical heart of the matter; drives straight towards that. 
When the steward of his Tiiileries Palace was exhibiting the new uphol- 
stery, with praises, and demonstration how glorious it was, and how 
cheap withal, Napoleon, making little answer, asked for a pair of scissors, 
clipped one of the gold tiissels from a window-curtain, put it in his pocket, 
and walked on. Some days afterwards, he produced it at the right mo- 
ment, to the horror of his upholstery functionary; it was not gold but tin- 
sel! In Saint Helena, it is notable how he still, to his last days, insists on 
the practical, the real. “Why talk and complain; above all, why quarrel 
with one another? There is nO result in it; it comes to nothing tliat one can 
do. Say nothing, if one can do nothing!” He speaks often so, to his poor 
discontented followers; he is like a piece of silent strength in the middle of 
their morbid querulousness there. 

And accordingly was there not what we can call a faith in him, gemuine 
so far as it went? That this new enormous democracy asserting itself here 
in the French Revolution is an insuppressible fact, which the whole 
world, with its old forces and institutions cannot put down; this was a true 
insight of his, and took his conscience and enthusiasm along with it — a 
faith. And did he not interpret the dim purport of it well? “Lr; carrirre 
ouverte aux talens. The implements to him who can handle them”: this 
actually is the truth, and even the whole truth; it includes whatever the 
French Revolution, or any Revolution, could mean. Napolcoil, in his first 
period, was a true democrat. And yet by the nature of him, fostered too 
by his military trade, he knew that democracy, if it were a true thing 
at all, could not be an anarchy: the man had a heart-hatred for anarchy. 
On that twentieth of June ( 1792), Bourrienne and he sat in a coffee-house 
as the mob rolled by: Napoleon expresses the deepest contempt for per- 
sons in authority that the?y do not restrain this rabble. On the tenth of 
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August he wonders why there is no man to command these poor Swiss; 
they would conquer if there were. Such a faith in democracy, yet hatred 
of Anarcliy, it is that carries Napoleon through all his great work. Through 
his brilliant Italian Campaigns, onwards to the Peace of Leoben, one 
would say, his inspiration is: “Triumph to the French Revolution; asser- 
tion of it against these Austrian Simulacra that pretend to call it a Simu- 
lacrum!” Withal, however, he feels, and has a right to feel, how necessary 
a strong authority is; how the Revolution cannot prosper or last without 
such. To bridle in that great devouring, self- devouring French Revolu- 
tion; to tame it, so that its intrinsic purpose can be made good, that it may 
become organic, and be able to live among other organisms and formed 
things, not as a wasting destruction alone: is not this still what he partly 
aimed at, as the true purport of his life; nay what he actually managed 
to do? Through Wagrams, Austerlitzes; triumph r^ter triumph — he tri- 
umphed so far. There was an eye to see in this man, a soul to dare and 
do. He rose naturally to be die King. All men saw that he was such. ITie 
common soldiers used to say on the march: “These babbling avocats, up 
at Paris; all talk and no work! What wonder it runs all wrong? We shall 
have to go and put our Petit Caporal there!” They went, and put him 
thert?; they and France at large. Chief-consulship, Emperorship, victory 
over Europe; till the poor Lieutenant of La Fere, not unnaturally, 
might seem to himself the greatest of idl men diat had been in the world 
for some ages. 

But at this point, I think, the fatal charlatan element got the upper 
hand. He apostatized from his old faith in facts: jook to believing in 
semblances; strove to connect himself with Austrian d\ nasties. Popedoms, 
with th(^ old false feudalities which he once saw clciirly to be false; consid- 
ered that he would found “his dynasty” and so foiih; that the enormous 
French Rtwolution meant only that! The man was “given-up to strong de- 
lusion, that he should believe a lie”; a fearful but most sure thing. He did 
not know true from false now when he looked at them — the fearfulest 
penalty a man pays for yielding to untruth of heart. Self and false ambi- 
tion had now become his god: self-deception once yielded to, all other 
deceptions follow naturally more and more. What a paltjy^ patchwork 
of theatrical paper mantles, tinsel and mummery had this man wrapped 
his own great reality in, thinking to make it more real thereby! His hollow 
Pope's-Concordat, pretending to be a re-establishmcnt of Catholicism, felt 
by himself to be the method of extirpating it, la vaccine de la religion: his 
ceremonial coronations, consecrations by the old Italian chimera in No- 
tre Dame — “wanting nothing to complete the pomp of it,” as Augereau 
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said, “nothing but the half-million of men who had died to put an end to 
all that"I Cromweirs inauguration was by tfie sword and Bible; what 
we must call a genuinely true one. Sword and Bible were borne before 
him, without any chimera: were not these the real (imblems of Puritanism; 
its true decoration and insignia? It had used them both in a very real man- 
ner, and pretended to stand by them nowl But this poor Napoleon mis- 
took: he believed too much in the dupeability of men; saw no fact deeper 
in men than hunger and this! He was mistaken. Like a man that should 
build upon cloud; his house and he fall down in confused wri^ck, and de- 
part out of the world. 

Alas, in all of us this charlatan element exists; and might be developed, 
were the temptation strong enough. “Lead us not into temptation”! But 
it is fatal, I say, that it be developed. The thing into which it enters as a 
cognisable ingredient is doomed to be altogether transitory, and, how- 
ever huge it may look, is in itself small. Napoleon’s working, ac cordingly, 
what was it with all the noise it made? A Hash as of gunpowder wide- 
spread; a blazing up as of dry heath. For an hour the whole* Universe 
seems wrapped in smoke and flame; but only for an hour. If goc's out: 
the Universe with its old mountains and streams, its stars above and 
kind soil beneath is still there. 

The Duke of Weimar told his friends always, To be of courage; this 
Napoleonism was unjust, a falsehood, and could not last.Ht is true doc- 
trine. The heavier this Napoleon trampled on the world, holding it tyran- 
nously down, the fiercer Would the world s recoil against him be, one day. 
Injustice pays itself with frightful compound interest. 1 am not sure but 
he had better have lost his best park of artillery, or had his bc*sl regim(*nt 
drowned in the sea, than shot that poor German books(’lk‘r. Palm! It 
was a palpable tyrannous murderous injustice, which no man, let him 
paint an inch thick, could make out to be other. It burnt d(*cp into the 
hearts of men, it and the like of it; suppressed fin? Hashed in the (jyes of 
men, as they thought of it — waiting their day! Which day came: Germany 
rose round liim. What Napoleon did will in the long-run amount to what 
he did justly; what Nature with her laws will sanction. To wfiat of reality 
was in him; to that and nothing more. The rest was all smoke and waste. 
La carriere ouverte aiix talrns: that great true rnc‘ssage, which has yet 
to articulate and fulfil itself everywhere, he left in a most inarticulate 
state. He was a great ebatiche, a rude drauglit never completed; as in- 
deed what great man is other? Left in too rude a state, alas! 

His notions of the world, as he expresses them there at Saint Hel(*na, 
are almost tragical to consider. He seems to feel the most unallectcd sur- 
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prise that it has all gone so; that he is flung out on the rock here, and the 
world is still moving on its axis. France is great, and all great; and at bot- 
tom, he is France. England itself, he says, is by nature only an appendage 
of France; “another Isle of Oleron to France.” So it was by nature, by 
Napoleon-nature; and yet look how in fact — here am I! He cannot under- 
stand it: inconceivable that the reality has not corresponded to his pro- 
gram of it; that France was not all great, that he was not France. “Strong 
delusion,” that he should believe the thing to be which is not! The com- 
pact, clear-seeing, decisive Italian nature of him, strong, genuine, which 
he once had, has enveloped itself, half-dissolved itself, in a turbid atmos- 
phere of French fanfaronade. The world was not disposed to be trodden 
down underfoot; to be bound into masses, and built together, as he liked, 
for a pedestal to France and him: the world had quite other purposes in 
view! Napoleon’s astonishment is extreme. But alaf. what help now? He 
had gone that way of his; and Nature also had gone her way. Having once 
parted with reality, he tumbles helpless in vacuity; no rescue for him. He 
had to sink there, mournfully as man seldom did; and break his great 
heart, and die — this poor Napoleon: a great implement too soon wasted, 
till it was useless: our last Great Man! 
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Descended from a line of Massachusetts clergymen, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was born in Boston, May 25, 1803. His father, a 
Unitarian minister, died when he was a small boy. All but penniless, 
Emerson finished Harvard witli honors at eighteen, taught and 
preached his way through divinity school, and in 1829 was ordained 
minister of the Second Church in Boston. A little later he married 
Ellen Tucker. When she died in 1831, he was already known as a 
preacher second only to the famous William Ellery Channing. 

Tliis was his point of crisis. He left the ministry and set up shop 
as lay preacher to America and the world. He wanted new ideas, 
new men, a new age.. In England he visited Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, and became a lifelong friend of Carlyle. Settled in Con- 
cord and married again, he hved by lecturing and published an 
anonymous first book. Nature, in 1836. In it most of his chief ideas 
were laid out for use. His 1837 Harvard address, “The American 
Scholar,” announced his broad program. 

This was regarded as “the latest form of infidelity.” He was a 
rebel, and attracted others. The Transcendentalist movement, de- 
rived in part from Coleridge, Carlyle, and the German philosophers, 
began to be talked about. By 1849, when he had pubhslied Repre- 
sentative Men and the first and second series of £ssat/», Emerson 


Notes from the artist; **The standings fewre of Emerson is set 
in a fantasy of figures and objects significant in his life and work. Below the 
quotation from the essay Self-Reliance is Thoreau, who put into practice 
the principles of Transcendentalism. At lower left is a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, recalling *The American Scholar* address. Next to the key 
is Louisa May Alcott, another admirer of Emerson. Other symbols suggest 
the New England countryside and Emerson*s early manifesto Nature.” 
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was known in Europe and already accepted as a great figure in his 
own country. His reputation was still building when he died, after 
years of fading health, on April ny, 1882. What now seems to us his 
best work survives in a few of the poems, his vigorous and solid 
English Traits, several studies of character, and tlie Jonmals. 

J£ merson’s essay on Henry David Thoreau was written after his 
friend’s death. It is a shrewd and vivid picture, made with fresh 
colors, and touched here and there with humor. Beyond that, we 
may find a little comedy of provincial character in it. 

They had both grown up in poor families ( Emerson’s mother was 
left with six children, and Thoreau’s mother kept a boardinghouse). 
They were both Massachusetts men and Concord men (one of 
Emerson’s ancestors had helped found the town and Thoreau was 
bom tliere). They were both educated at Harvard (Emerson tells 
us how highhandedly Thoreau treated his old college), both poets 
and writer-philosophers. 

“The other world is all my art; my pencils will draw no other,” 
said Thoreau, echoing Plato’s vision of the ideal. It was perliaps tlie 
one basic idea that he shared with Emerson. Beyond that, in their 
views of the world and universe, they were more often llian not 
widely apart. Each came from one of the sharply marked classes in 
early New England: Emer.son from the ruling professional class and 
Thoreau from the laboring and farming class. Emerson made a living 
at lecturing, where Tlioreau failed. Surveying and pencil making 
earned Thoreau what little money he needed. Emerson felt that it 
was enough to expound his ideas; Thoreau believed that his must be 
acted out. He could build a boat; it was all Emerson could do to row 
one. Emerson meant to take the world for his province; Thoreau 
made his province the world. Like Whitman, Emerson said yes to 
his time; Thoreau, like Melville, said no. 

How then could they understand each other? There lies the com- 
edy. It is remarkable how much Emerson did understand. He gives 
us a clear and affectionate view of Thoreau as the “born protestant,” 
a man who could be a hedgehog to his neighbors. But how much of 
this was downright oddity of character, and how much a deliberate 
acting out of his ideas? He refused to pay taxes to what he con- 
sidered an unjust government and went to jail for it. (A friend paid 
the fine without letting him know.) Was this defiant individualism. 
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or was it a truly social act? Did it come out of a sense, higher than 
most men could boast, of what citizen and government should de- 
mand of each other? 

Emerson docs not mention how he tried to take care of the 
younger man. He “provided the acres” for Thoreau's experiment at 
Walden. But he was doubtful. These were the years in which all 
America seemed to be moving westward. Thoreau, who might have 
been one of the leaders, was wasted as “the captain of a huckleberry 
party.” Was it true? Was he, in fact, a potential Audubon and Kit 
Carson, with a larger grasp than either? Did he need a glimpse of 
Lake Chad, or even Grand Lake in Colorado, to give him the rela- 
tive scale of his Walden Pond? Or was he right in believing that if 
he ( ould live deeply with his own countryside, get his own bass tree 
and muskrat and dragonfly down on the page, tliat would be enough 
for any mans lifetime? Emerson gives us tlie means to ask these 
questions. lie docs not answer them. 



Thoreau 


ent)’ David Tlvireau was the last male descendant of a 

French ancestor who came to this country from the Isle of Guernsey. 
His character exhibited occasional traits drawn from this blood, in singu- 
lar combination with a very strong Saxon genius. 

He was bom in Concord, Massachusetts, on the 12th of July, 1817. 
He was graduated at Harvard College in 1837, but without any literary 
distinction. An iconoclast in literature, he seldom thanked colleges for 
their service to him, holding them in small esteem, while yet his debt to 
them was important. After leaving tlie university he joined his brother 
in teaching a private school, which he soon renounced. His father was a 
manufacturer of lead pencils, and Henry applied himself for a time to 
this craft, believing he could make a better pencil than was then in use. 
After completing his experiments, he exhibited his work to chemists and 
artists in Boston, and having obtained their certificates to its excellence 
and to its equality with the best London manufacture, he returned home 
contented. His friends congratulated him that he had now opened his way 
to fortune. But he replied that he should never make another pencil. 
“Why should 1 ? I would not do again what I have done once.” He re- 
sumed his endless walks and miscellaneous studies, making every day 
some new acquaintance with Nature, though as yet never speaking of 
zoology or botany, since, though very studious of natural facts, he was 
incurious of technical and textual science. 

At this time, a strong, healthy youth fresh from college, while all his 
companions were choosing their profession or eager to begin some lucra- 
tive employment, it was inevitable that his thoughts should be exercised 
on the same question, and it required rare decision to refuse all the 
accustomed paths and keep his solitary freedom at the cost of disappoint- 
ing the natural expectations of his family and friends: all the more diffi- 
cult that he had a perfect probity, was exact in securing his own inde- 
pendence, and in holding every man to the like duty. But Thoreau 
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never faltered. lie was a born protestant. He declined to give up his 
large ambition of knowledge and action for any narrow craft or profession, 
aiming at a much more comprehensive calling, the art of living well. If 
he slighted and defied the opinions of others, it was only that he was 
more intent to reconcile his practice with his own belief. Never idle or 
self-indulgent, he preferred, when he wanted money, earning it by some 
piece of manual labor agreeable to him, as building a boat or a fence, 
planting, grafting, surveying or other short work, to any long engage- 
ments. With his hardy habits and few wants, his skill in woodcraft, and 
his powerful arithmetic, he was very competent to live in any part of the 
world. It would cost him less time to supply his wants than another. He 
was therefore secure of his leisure. 

A natural skill for mensuration, growing out of his mathematical knowl- 
edge and his habit of ascertaining the measures and distances of objects 
which interested him, the size of trees, the depth and extent of ponds 
and riv'^Ts, the height of mountains and the air-line distance of his favorite 
summits — this, and his intimate knowledge of the territory about Con- 
cord, made him drift into the profession of land surv^eyor. It had the 
advantage for him that it led him continually into new and secluded 
grounds, and helped his studies of Natme. His accuracy and skill in this 
work were readily appreciated, and he found all the employment he 
wanted. 

He could easily solve the problems of the surveyor, but he was daily 
beset with graver questions, which he manfully confronted. He inter- 
rogated every custom, and wished to settle all his practice on an ideal 
foundation. He was a protestant d outrance, and few lives contain so 
many renunciations. He was bred to no profession- he never married; he 
lived alone; he nex er went to church; he never x^oted; he refused to pay a 
tax to the state; he ate no flesh, he drank no wine, he never knew the 
use of tobacco; and, though a naturalist, he used neither trap nor gun. He 
chose, xv^isely no doubt for himself, to be the bachelor of tliought and 
Natiu’e. He had no talent for xvealth, and knew how to be poor xvithout 
the least hint of squalor or inelegance. Perhaps he fell into his way of 
living without forecasting it much, but approved it with later wis- 
dom. “I am often reminded,” he wrot«. in his journal, “that if I had be- 
stowed on me the wealth of Croesus, my aims must be still tlie same, and 
my means essentially tlie same.” He had no temptations to fight against — 
no appetites, no passions, no taste for elegant trifles. A fine house, dress, 
the manners and talk of highly cultivated people were all tlirown away 
on him. He much prefened a good Indian, and considered these refine- 
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ments as impediments to conversation, wishing to meet his companion on 
the simplest terms. He declined invitations to dinner parties, because 
there each was in everyone’s way, and he could not meet tiic individuals 
to any purpose. 'They make their pride,” he said, “in making their 
dinner cost much; I make my pride in making my dinner cost little.'* 
When asked at table what dish he preferred, he answered, “The nearest.” 
He did not like the taste of wine, and never had a vice in his life. He 
said — “I have a faint recollection of pleasure derived from smoking dried 
lily stems, before I was a man. I had commonly a supply of these. I 
have never smoked anything more noxious.” 

He chose to be rich by making his wants few, and supplying them 
himself. In his travels, he used the railroad only to get over so much 
country as was unimportant to tlie present purpose, walking hundreds 
of miles, avoiding taverns, buying a lodging in farmers* and fisluTincn’s 
houses, as cheaper and more agreeable to him, and because there he 
could better find the men and the information he wanted. 

There was somewhat military in his nature, not to be subdued, always 
manly and able, but rarely tender, as if he did not feel himself exc ept in 
opposition. He wanted a fallacy to expose, a blunder to pillory, I may say 
required a little sense of victory, a roll of the drum, to call his powers 
into full exercise. It cost him nothing to say No; indeed he found it 
much easicT than to say Yes. It seemed as if his first instinct on h(*aring a 
proposition was to controvert it, so impatient was he of the limitations of 
our daily thought. This habit, of course, is a little chilling to tlie social 
aflFections; and though the companion would in the end accjuit him of jiny 
malice or untruth, yet it mars conversation. Hcmce, no ecjual companic^n 
stood in aflFectionate relations with one so pure and guileless. “1 love 
Henry,” said one of his friend.s, “but I cannot like him; and as for 
taking his arm, I should as soon think of taking the arm of an edm tree.” 

Yet, hermit and stoic as he was, he was r(‘ally fond of sympathy, and 
threw himself heartily and childlike into the company (;f young people 
whom he loved, and whom he delighted to entertain, as he only could, 
with the varied and endless anecdotes of his experiences by field and 
river: and he was al^^'ays ready to lead a huckleberry party (|r a search for 
chestnuts or grapes. Talking, one day, of a public discourse, Henry re- 
marked that whatever succeeded with the audience was bad. I said, 
“Who would not like to writ<* something which all can read, like Robinson 
Crusoe? and who does not see with regret that his page is not solid with a 
right materialistic trciatmcmt, which delights everybody?” Henry objected, 
of course, and vaunted the better lectures which reached only a few 
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persons. But at supper a young girl, understanding that he was to lecture 
at the Lyceum, sharply asked him, “Whether his lecture would be a nice, 
interesting story, such as she wished to hear, or whether it was one of 
those old philosophical things that she did not care about.” Henry turned 
to her, and bethought himself, and, I saw, was trying to believe that he 
had matter that might fit her and her brother, who were to sit up and 
go to the lecture, if it was a good one for them. 

He was a speaker and actor of the truth, born such, and was ever 
running into dramatic situations from this cause. In any circumstance 
it interested all bystanders to know what part Henry would take, and 
what he would say; and he did not disappoint expectation, but used 
an original jucigment on each emergency. In 1845 he built himself a small 
framed house on the shores of Walden Pond, and h’ved there two years 
alone, a life of labor and study. This action was quite native and fit 
for him. No one who knew him would tax him with affectation. He was 
more unlike hio neighbors in his thought than in his action. As soon as he 
had (Exhausted the advantages of that solitude, he abandoned it. In 1847, 
not a[)proving some uses to which the public expenditure was applied, 
he refused to pay his town tax, and was put in jail. A friend paid the tax 
for him, and he was released. The like annoyance was threatened the 
next year. But as his friends paid the tax, notwithstanding his protest, 

1 l)eli(we he ceased to resist. No opposition or ridicule had any weight 
with him. He coldly and fully stated his opinion without affecting to 
belic.'ve lliat it was the opinion of the company. It was of no consequence 
if every one present held the opposite opinion. On out occasion he went 
to tlu' university library to procure some books. Tlie librarian refused to 
lend them. Mr. Thoreau rc'paired to the Presiden^ who stated to him 
the rules and usages, which permitted the loan of books to resident 
graduates, to clergymen who wen? alumni, and to some others resident 
within a circle of ten miles’ radius from the college. Mr. Tlioreau ex- 
plained to the President that the railroad had destroyed the old scale of 
distance.s — that the library was useless, yes, and President and college 
useless, on the terms <ff his rules — that the one benefit he owed to the 
college was its library — that, at this moment, not only his \vant of books 
was imperative, but he wanted a largt number of bcx)ks, and assured 
him that he, I'horeau, and not the librarian, was the proper custodian 
of these. In short, the President found the jietitioner so formidable, and 
the niles getting to look so ridiculous, that he ended by giving him a 
privilege which in his hands proved unlimited thereafter. 

No truer Am(?rican existed than Thoreau. His preference of his country 
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and condition was genuine, and his aversation from English and Euro« 
peon manners and tastes almost reached contempt. He listened im- 
patiently to news or bon mots gleaned from London circles; and though 
he tried to be civil, these anecdotes fatigued him. Tlie men were aU 
imitating each other, and on a small mold. Why can they not live as 
far apart as possible, and each be a man by himself? What he sought was 
the most energetic nature; and he wished to go to Oregon, not to London. 
“In every part of Great Britain,” he wrote in his diar)% “are discovered 
traces of the Romans, tlieir funereal urns, their camps, their roads, their 
dwellings. But New England, at least, is not based on any Roman ruins. 
We have not to lay the foundations of our houses on the ashes of a 
former civilization.” 

But idealist as he was, standing for abolition of slavery, abolition of 
tariffs, almost for abolition of government, it is needless to say he found 
himself not only unrepresented in actual politics, but almost equally 
opposed to every class of reformers. Yet he paid the tribute of his uniform 
respect to the Anti-Slavery party. One man, v'hose personal acquaint- 
ance he had formed, he honored with exceptional regard. Before the first 
friendly word had been spoken for Captain John Brown, he sent notices 
to most houses in Concord that he would speak in a public hall on the 
condition and character of John Brown, on Sunday eveming, and Invited 
all people to come. The Republican Committee, the Abolitionist Com- 
mittee, sent him word that it was premature and not advisable. He 
replied :“I did not send to you for advice, but to announce that I am to 
speak.” The hall was filled at an early hour by people of all parties, 
and his earnest eulogy of the hero was heard by all respectfully, by 
many with a sympathy tliat surprised themselves. 

It was said of Plotinus that he was ashamed of his body, and 'tis very 
likely he had good reason for it — that liis body was a bad servant, and 
he had not skill in dealing with the material world, as happens often to 
men of abstract intellect. But Mr. Thoreau was equipped with a most 
adapted and serviceable body. He was of short stature, firmly built, of 
light complexion, with strong, serious blue eyes, and a grave aspect — 
his face covered in the late years with a becoming beard. His senses 
were acute, his frame well-knit and hardy, his hands strong ftnd skillful in 
the use of tools. And there was a wonderful fitness of body And mind. He 
could pace sixteen rods more accurately than another man could measure 
them with rod and chain. He could find his path in the woods at night, 
he said, better by his feet than his eyes. He could estimate the measure of 
a tree very well by his eye; he could estimate the weight of a calf or a 
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pig, like a dealer. From a box containing a bushel or more of loose pencik, 
he could take up with his hands fast enough just a dozen pencils at every 
grasp. He was a good swimmer, runner, skater, boatman, and would 
probably outwalk most countrymen in a day's journey. And the relation 
of body to mind was still finer than we have indicatc^d. He said he 
wanted every stride his legs made. Tlie length of his walk uniformly 
made the length of his writing. If shut up in the house he did not write 
at all. 

He had a strong common sense, like that which Rose Flammock, the 
weaver's daughter in Scott's romance, commends in her father, as re- 
sembling a yardstick, which, while it measures dowlas and diaper, can 
equally well measure tapestry and cloth of gold. He had always a new 
resource. When I was planting forest trees, and had procured half a peck 
of acorns, he said that only a small portion of them would be sound, and 
proceeded to examine them and select the sound ones. But finding 
this tooV he said, "I think if you put them all into water the good 

ones will sink”; which experiment we tried with success. He could plan 
a garden or a house or a barn; would have been competent to lead a 
“Pacific Exploring Expedition”; could give judicious counsel in the gravest 
private or public affairs. 

He lived for the day, not cumbered and mortified by his memory. 
If he brought you yesterday a new proposition, he would bring you today 
another not less revolutionary. A very industrious man, and setting, b‘ke 
all highly organized men, a high value on his time, he seemed the only 
man of leisure in town, always ready foi any excurs on that promised 
well or for conversation prolonged into late hours. His trenchant sense 
was never stopped by his rules of daily prudence, but was always 
up to the new occasion. He liked and used the simplest food, yet, when 
someone urged a vegetable diet, Thoreau thought all diets a very small 
matter, saying that “the man who shoots the buffalo lives better than 
the man who boards at the Graham House.” He said, “You can sleep 
near the railroad and never be disturbed: Nature know'S very well what 
sounds are worth attending to, and has made up her mind not to hear the 
railroad whistle. But things respect the devout mind, and a mental ecstasy 
was never internipted.” He noted wl ‘t repeatedly befell him, tliat, 
after receiving from a distance a rare plant, he would presently find the 
same in his own haunts. And those pieces of luck w^hich happen only to 
g(x^d players happened to him. One day, walking with a stranger, w^ho 
inquired where Indian arrowheads could be found, he replied, Every- 
where,” and, stooping forward, picked one on the instant from the 
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ground. At Mount Washington, in Tuckerman s Ravine, Thoreau had a 
bad fall and sprained his foot. As he was in the act of getting up from 
his fall, he saw for the first time the leaves of the Arnica mollis. 

His robust common sense, armed with stout hands, keen perceptions 
and strong will, cannot yet account for the superiority which shone in 
liis simple and hidden life. I must add the cardinal fact, that there was an 
excellent wisdom in him, proper to a rare class of men, which showed 
him the material world as a means and symbol. This discovery, which 
sometimes yields to poets a certain casual and interrupted light, serving 
for the ornament of their writing, was in him an unsleeping insight; and 
whatever faults or obstructions of temperament might cloud it, he was not 
disobedient to the heavenly vision. In his youth, he said, one day, ‘‘The 
other world is all my art; my pencils will draw no other; my jackknife 
wall cut notliing else; I do not use it as a means.” This was the muse and 
genius that ruled his opinions, conversation, studies, work and course of 
life. This made him a searching judge of men. At first glance he meas- 
ured his companion and, though insensible to some fine traits of culture, 
could very well report his weight and caliber. And this made the im- 
pression of genius which his conversation sometimes gave. 

He understood the matter in hand at a glance, and saw the limitations 
and poverty of those he talked with, so that nothing seemed concealed 
from such terrible eyes. I have repeatedly known young rnen of sensibility 
converted in a moment to the belief that this was the man they were in 
search of, the man of men, who could tell them all they should do. His 
owm dealing with them was never affectionate, but superior, didactic, 
scorning their petty ways — very slowly conceding, or not conceding at 
all, the promise of his society at their houses, or even at his own. “Would 
he not walk with them?” “He did not know. There was nothing so im- 
portant to him as his walk; he had no walks to throw away on company.” 
Visits were offered him from respectful parties, but he declined them. 
Admiring friends offered to carry him at their own cost to the Yellowstone 
River — to the West Indies — to South America. But though nothing could 
be more grave or considered than his refusals, they remind one, in quite 
new relations, of that fop Brummers reply to the gentleman who offered 
him his ciuriage in a shower, “But where will you ride, then?” — and 
what accusing silences, ^nd what searching and irresistible speeches, 
battering down all defenses, his companions can rememberl 

Mr. Thoreau dedicated his genius with such entire love to the fields, 
hills and waters of his native town that he made them known and 
interesting lo all reading Americans, and to people over the sea. Tlie river 
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on whose banks he was born and died he knew from its springs to its 
confluence with the Merrimack. He had made summer and winter ob- 
servations on it for many years, and at every hour of the day and night. 
The result of the recent survey of the water commissioners appointed 
by the State of Massachusetts he had reached by his private experiments 
several years earlier. Every fact which occurs in the bed, on the banks 
or in the air over it; the fishes, and their spawning and nests, their 
manners, their food; the shad flies which fill the air on a certain evening 
once a year, and which are snapped at by the fishes so ravenously that 
many of these die of repletion; the conical heaps of .small stones on the 
river shallows; the huge nests of small fishes, one of which will sometimes 
overfill a cart; the birds which frequent the stream, heron, duck, shel- 
drake, loon, osprey; the snake, muskrat, otter, woodchuck and fox, on the 
banks; the turtle, frog, hyla and cricket, which make the banks vocal — 
were all known to him, and, as it were, townsmen and fellow creatures; 
so that he irlt an absurdity or violence in any narrative of one of these 
by itself apart, and still more of its dimensions on an inch rule, or in 
the exhibition of its skeleton, or the specimen of a s(]uirrel or a bird in 
brandy. He liked to speak of the manners of the river, as itself a lawful 
creature, yet with exactness, and always to an observed fact. As he knew 
the river, so the ponds in this region. 

One of the weapons he used, more important to him than microscope, 
or alcohol receiver to other investigators, was a whim which grew on 
him by indulgence, yet appeared in gravest statement, namely, of ex- 
tolling his own town and neighborhood as the most favored center for 
natural observation. He remarked that the flora of Massachusetts em- 
braced almost all the important plants of America — most of the oaks, most 
of the willows, the best pines, the ash, the maple, the beech, the nuts. 
He returned Kane's Arctic Voyage to a friend of whom he had borrowed 
it, with the remark that “Most of the phenomena noted might be ob- 
served in Concord.” He seemed a little envious of the Pole, for the coinci- 
dent sunrise and sunset, or five minutes' day after six months; a splendid 
fact, which Annursnuc had never afforded him. He found red snow in 
one of his walks, and told me that he expec'ted to find yet the Victoria 
regia in Concord. He was the attorney of the indigenous plants, and 
owned to a preference of the weeds to the imported plants, as of the 
Indian to the civilized man, and noticed, with pleasure, that the willow 
bean poles of his neighbor had grown more than liis beans. “See these 
weeds,” he said, “which have been hoed at by a million farmers all 
spring and summer, and yet have prevailed, and just now come out 
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triiiipphant over all lanes, pastures, fields and gardens, such is their vigor. 
We have insulted them with low names, too — as Pigweed, Wormwood, 
duckweed, Shad-blossom.” He says, ‘They have brave names, too— 
Ambrosia, Stellaria, Amelancliier, ^\maranth, etc.” 

I think his fancy for referring everything to tlie meridian of Conc*ord 
did not grow out of any ignorance or depreciation of other longitudes 
or latitudes, but was ratlier a playful expression of his conviction of the 
indifferency of all places, and that the best place for each is where he 
stands. He expressed it once in this wise: “1 think nothing is to be hoped 
from you, if tliis bit of mold imder your feet is not sweeter to you to eat 
than any other in this world, or in any world.” 

The other weapon with which he conquered all obstacles in science 
was patience. He knew how to sit immovable, a part of the rock he rested 
on, until the bird, die reptile, the fish, which had retired from him, should 
come back and resume its habits, nay, moved by curiosity, should come to 
him and watch him. 

It was a pleasure and a privilege to walk with him. He knew the 
country like a fox or a bird, and passed through it as freely by paths of his 
own. He knew every track in the snow or on the ground, and what 
creature had taken tliis path before him. One must submit abjectly to 
such a guide, and the reward was great. Under his arm he carried an 
old music book to press plants; in Iiis pocket, his diary and pencil, a 
spyglass for birds, microscope, jackknife and twine. He wore a straw 
hat, stout shoes, strong gray trousers, to brave scrub oaks and smilax, 
and to climb a tree for a hawk's or a squirrers nest. He waded into the 
pool for the water plants, and his strong legs were no insignificant part of 
his armor. On the day I speak of he looked for the Mcnyanthes, detected 
it across the wide pool, and, on examination of tlie florets, decided that 
it had been in flower five days. He drew out of his breast pocket his 
diary, and read the names of all the plants that should bloom on this 
day, whereof he kept account as a banker when his notes fall due. 
The Cypripedium not due till tomorrow. He thought that, if waked up 
from a trance, in this swamp, he could tell by tlie plants what time of 
the year it was within two days. The redstart was flying about, and 
presently the fine grosbeaks, whose brilliant scarlet “makes 4e rash gazer 
wipe his eye,” and whose fine clear note Thoreau compared to that of a 
tanager which has got rid of its hoarseness. Presently he heard a note 
which he called that of the night warbler, a bird he had never identified, 
had been in search of twelve years, which always, when he saw it, was in 
the act of diving down into a tree or bush, and which it was vain to seek: 
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the only bird wliich sings indiflEerently by night and by day. I told him 
he must beware of finding and booking it, lest life should have nothing 
more to show him. He said, “What you seek in vain for, half your life, 
one day you come full upon, all the family at dinner. You seek it like a 
dream, and as soon as you find it you become its prey.” 

His interest in the flower or the bird lay very deep in his mind, was 
connected with Nature — and the meaning of Nature was never at- 
tempted to be defined by him. He would not offer a memoir of his ob- 
servations to the Natural History Society. “Why should I? To detach the 
description from its connections in my mind would make it no longer 
true or valuable to me: and they do not wish what belongs to it.” His 
power of observation seemed to indicate additional senses. He saw as 
with microscope, heard as with ear trumpet, and his memory was a 
photographic register of all he saw and heard. And yet none knew better 
than he that it is not the fact that imports, but the impression or effect 
of the on vour mind. Every fact lay in glory in his mind, a type of 
the order and beauty of the whole. 

His determination on Natural History was organic. He confessed that 
he sometimes felt like a hound or a panther, and, if born among Indians, 
would have been a fell hunter. But, restrained by his Massachusetts 
culture, he played out the game in this mild form of botany and ichthy- 
ology'. His intimacy with animals suggested what Thomas Fuller records 
of Butler the apiologist, that “either he had told the bees things or the 
bees had told him.” Snakes coiled round his legs; the fishes swam 
into Iiis hiind, and he took them out of the water; he pulled the wood- 
chuck out of its hole by the tail, and took the foxes u .der his protection 
from the hunters. Our naturalist had perfect magnanimity; he had no 
secrets: he would carry you to the heron's haunt, or even to his most 
prized botanical swamp — possibly knowing tliat you could never find it 
again, yet willing to take his risks. 

No college ever offered him a diploma, or a professor's cliair; no 
academy made him its corresponding secretary, its discoverer or even 
its member. Perhaps these learned bodies feared the satire of his pres- 
ence. Yet so much knowledge of Nature's secret and genius few others 
possessed; none in a more large and re! tdous synthesis. For not a particle 
of respect had he to the opinions of any man or body of men, but 
homage solely to the truth itself; and as he discovered everywhere 
among doctors some leaning of courtesy, it discredited them. He grew 
to be revered and admired by his townsmen, who had at first known 
him only as an odditv. The farmers who employed him as a surveyor soon 
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discovered liis rare accuracy and skill, his knowledge of their lands, of 
trees, of birds, of Indian remains and the like, which enabled him to tell 
every farmer more than he knew before of his own fann, so that he began 
to feel a little as if Mr. Thoreau had better rights in his land than he. 
They felt, too, the superiority of character which addressed all men with 
a native authority. 

Indian relics abound in Concord — arrowheads, stone chisels, pestles 
and fragments of pottery; and on the riverbank, large heaps of clam- 
shells and ashes mark spots which the savages frequented. These, and 
every circumstance touching the Indian, were important in his eyes. His 
visits to Maine were chiefly for love of the Indian. He had the satisfaction 
of seeing the manufacture of the bark canoe, as well as of trying his 
hand in its management on the rapids. He was inquisitive about the 
making of the stone arrowhead, and in his last days charged a youth 
setting out for the Rocky Mountains to find an Indian who could tell him 
tliat: ‘*It was well worth a visit to California to leanr it.'’ Occasionally, 
a small party of Penobscot Indians would visit Concord, and pitch their 
tents for a few weeks in summer on the riverbank. He failed not to make 
acquaintance with the best of them, though he well knew that asking 
questions of Indians is like catechizing beavers and rabbits. In his last 
visit to Maine he had great satisfaction from Joseph Polis, an intelligent 
Indian of Oldtown, who was his guide for some weeks? 

He was equally interested in every natural fact. The depth of his per- 
ception found likeness oT law throughout Nature, and I know not any 
genius who so swiftly inferred universal law from the single fact. He was 
no pedant of a department. His eye was open to beauty, and his ear 
to music. He found these, not in rare conditions, but wheresoever he 
went. He thought the best of music was in single strains, and he found 
poetic suggestion in the humming of the telegraph wire. 

His poetry might be bad or good; he no doubt wanted a lyric facility 
and technical skill, but he had the source of poetry in his spiritual per- 
ception. He was a good reader and critic, and his judgment on poetry 
was to the ground of it. He could not be dcceivexl as to the presiuce or 
absence of the poetic element in any composition, and his thirst for this 
made him negligent and perhaps sc-ornful of superficial grades. He would 
pass by many delicate rhythms, but be would have detected every live 
stanza or line in a volume and knew very well whejre to find an equal 
poetic charm in prose. He was so enamored of the spiritual beauty 
that he held all actual written poems in very light esteem in the com- 
parison. He admired Aeschylus and Pindar; but when .someone was com- 
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mending them, he said that Aeschylus and the Greeks, in describing 
Apollo and Orpheus, had given no song, or no good one. "Tliey ought 
not to have moved trees, but to have chanted to the gods such a hymn 
as would have sung all their old ideas out of their heads, and new ones 
in.” Ilis own verses are often rude and defective. The gold does not 
yet run pure, is drossy and crude. The thyme and marjoram are not yet 
honey. But if he want lyric fineness and technical merits, if he have not 
the poetic temperament, he never lacks the causal thought, showing that 
his genius was better than his talent. He knew the worth of the Imagina- 
tion for the uplifting and consolation of human life, and liked to throw 
every thought into a .symbol. The fact you tell is of no value, but only the 
impression. For this reason his presence was poetic, always piqued the 
curiosity to know more deeply the secrets of his mind. He had many 
reserves, an unwillingness to exhibit to profane eyes what was still sacred 
in his own, and knew well how to throw a poetic veil over his experience. 
All readers of Walden will remember his mythical record of his dis- 
appointments: “I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse and a turtledove, and 
am still on their trail. Many are the trav^elers I have spoken concerning 
them, describing their tracks, and what calls they answered to. I have 
met one or two who have heard the hound, and the tramp of the horse, 
and even seen the dove disappear behind a cloud, and they seemed as 
anxious to recover them as if they had lost them themselves.” 

His riddles were worth the reading, and I confide that if at any time 
I do not understand the expression, it is yet just. Such was the wealth of 
his truth that it was not worth his while to use words in vain. His poem 
entitled “Sympathy” reveals the tenderness under that triple steel of 
stoicism, and the iiiUdlectual subtility it could animate. His classic 
poem on “Smoke” suggests Simonides, but is better than any poem of 
Simonides. His biography is in his verses. His habitual thought makes all 
his poetry a hymn to the Cause of causes, the Spirit which vivifies and 
controls his own; 

I hearing get, who had but ears, 

And sight, who had but eyes before; 

I moments live, who lived hut years. 

And truth discern, who knew but learning’s lore. 

And still more in these religious lines: 

Now chiefly is my natal hour. 

And only now my prime of life; 

I will not doubt tlie love untold. 
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Which not my worth nor want have bought. 

Which wooed me young, and woos me old, 

And to this evening hath me brought. 

While he used in his writings a certain petulance of remark in reference 
to churches or churchmen, he was a person of a rare, tender and absolute 
religion, a person incapable of any profanation, by act or by thought. 
Of course, the same isolation which belonged to his original thinking and 
living detached him from the social religious forms. This is neither to be 
censured nor rt'gretted. Aristotle long ago explained it, when he said, 
“One who surpasses his fellow citizens in virtue is no longer a part of 
the city. Their law is not for him, since he is a law to himself.” 

Thoreau was sincerity itself, and might fortify the convictions of 
prophets in the ethical laws by his holy living. It was an affirmative 
experience which refused to be set aside. A truth-speaker he, capable 
of the most deep and strict conversation; a physician to the wounds of 
any soul; a friend, knowing not only the secret of friendship, but almost 
worshipped by those few persons who resorted to him as their confessor 
and prophet, and knew the deep value of his mind and great heart. He 
thought that without rehgion or devotion of some kind nothing groat 
was ever accomplished: and he thought that tlie bigoted sectarian had 
better bear this in mind. 

His virtues, of course, sometimes ran into extremes. It was easy to 
trace to the inexorable demand on all for exact truth that austerity which 
made this willing hermit more solitary even than he wished. Himself of a 
perfect probity, he required not less of others. He had a disgust at crime, 
and no worldly success would cover it. He detected paltering as readily 
in dignified and prosperous persons as in beggars, and with equal scorn. 
Such dangerous frankness was in his dealing that his admirers called liim 
“that terrible Thoreau,” as if he spoke when silent, and was still present 
when he had departed. I think the severity of his ideal interfered to 
deprive him of a healthy sufficiency of human society. 

The habit of a realist to find things the reverse of tlieir appcaranc'C 
inclined him to put every statement in a paradox. A certain habit of 
antagonism defaced'his earlier writings — a trick of rhetoric not quite 
outgrown in his later, of substituting for the obvious word and thought its 
diametrical opposite. He praised wild mountains and winter forests for 
their domestic air, in snow and ice he would find sultriness, and com- 
mended the wilderness for resembling Rome and Paris. “It was so dry, 
that you might call it wet.” 

TTie tendency to magnify the moment, to read all the laws of Nature 
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in the one object or one combination under your eye, is of course comic 
to those who do not share the philosopher’s perception of identity. To 
him there was no such thing as size. The pond was a small ocean; the 
Atlantic, a large Walden Pond. He referred every minute fact to cosmical 
laws. Though he meant to be just, he seemed haunted by a certain 
chronic assumption that the science of the day pretended completeness, 
and he had just found out that the savants had neglected to discriminate 
a particular botanical variety, had failed to describe the seeds or count 
the sepals. “That is to say,” we replied, “the blocklieads were not bom 
in Concord; but who said they were? It was their unspeakable mis- 
fortune to be bom in London, or Paris, or Rome; but, poor fellows, they 
did what they could, considering that they never saw Batemans Pond, 
or Nine-Acre Comer, or Becky Stow’s Swamp; besides, what were you 
sent into the world for, but to add this observation?” 

Had his genius been only contemplative, he had been fitted to his life, 
but with hi, ^ ’^f'rgy and practical ability he seemed born for great enter- 
prise and for command; and I so much regret tlie loss of his rare 
powers of action that I cannot help counting it a fault in him that he had 
no ambition. Wanting this, instead of engineering for all America, he 
was the captain of a huckleberry party. Pounding beans is good to the 
end of pounding empires one of tliese days; but if, at the end of years, 
it is still only beans! 

But these foibles, real or apparent, were fast vanishing in the inces- 
sant growth of a spirit so robust and wise, and which eflFaced its defeats 
with new triumphs. His study of Natuie was a perpetual ornament to 
him, and inspired his friends with curiosity to see iJie world tlirough his 
eyes, and to hear liis adventures. They possessed every kind of inter- 
est. 

He had many elegancies of his o\vn, while he scoffed at conventional 
elegance. Tlins, he could not bear to hear the sound of his own steps, 
the grit of gravel; and therefore never willingly walked in the road, b\it 
in the grass, on mountains and in w^oods. His senses w^ere acute, and he 
remarked that by night every dwelling house gives out bad air, like a 
slaughterhouse. He liked the pure fragrance of melilot. He honored cer- 
tain plants with special regard, and, o/er all, the pond lily— then, the 
gentian, and the Mikania scandens, and “life-everlasting,” and a bass 
tree which he visited every year when it bloomed, in the middle of July. 
He thought the scent a more oracular inquisition than the sight — 
more oracular and trustworthy. The scent, of coiurse, reveals what is 
concealed from the other senses. By it he detected earthiness. He dc- 
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lighted in echoes, and said they were almost the only kind of kindred 
voices that he heard. He loved Nature so well, was so happy in her soli- 
tude, that he became very jealous of cities and the sad work which their 
refinements and artifices made witli man and his dwelling. The axe 
was always destroying his forest. “Thank God,” he said, “they cannot 
cut down the clouds!” “All kinds of figures are drawn on the blue ground 
with this fibrous white paint.” 

I subjoin a few sentences taken from his unpublished manuscripts, not 
only as records of his thought and feeling, but for their power of descrip- 
tion and literary excellence: 

Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, as when you find a trout 
in the milk. 

The chub is a soft fish, and tastes like boiled brown paper salted. 

The youth gets together his materials to build a bridge to the moon, or, 
perchance, a palace or temple on the earth, and, at length the middle- 
aged man concludes to build a woodshed with them. 

The locust z-ing. 

Devirs-needles zigzagging along the Nut-Meadow brook. 

Sugar is not so sweet to the palate as sound to the healthy ear. 

I put on some hemlock boughs, and the rich salt crackling o£ their 
leaves was like mustard to the ear, the crackling of uncountable regi- 
ments. Dead trees love the fire. 

The bluebird carries the sky on his back. 

The tanager flies throiigh the green foliage as if it would ignite the 
leaves. 

If I wish for a horsehair for my compass sight I must go to tlie stable; 
but the hairbird, with her sharp eyes, goes to the road. 

Immortal water, alive even to the superficies. 

Fire is the most tolerable third party. 

Nature made ferns for pure leaves, to show what she could do in 
that line. 

No tree has so fair a bole and so handsome an instep as the beech. 

How did these beautiful rainl>ow tints get into the shell of the fresh- 
water clam, buried in the mud at the bottom of our dark riverP 

Hard arc the times when the infant s shoes arc second foot. 

We are strictly confined to our men to whom we give liberty. 

Nothing is so much to be feared as fear. Atheism may comparatively 
be popular with God himself. 

Of what significance the things you can forget? A little tliought is 
sexton to all the world. 

How can we expect a harvest of thought who have not had a seed- 
time of character? 
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Only he can be trusted with gifts who can present a face of bronze 
to expectations. 

I ask to be melted. You can only ask of the metals that they be tender 
to the fire that melts them. To nought else can they be tender. 

There is a flower known to botanists, one of the same genus with our 
summer plant called “Life-Everlasting,” a Gnaphalium like that, which 
grows on the most inaccessible cliffs of the Tyrolese mountains, where the 
chamois dare hardly venture, and which the hunter, tempted by its 
beauty, and by his love (for it is immensely valued by the Swiss 
maidens), climbs the cliffs to gather, and is sometimes found dead at the 
foot, with the flower in his hand. It is called by botanists the Gmphalium 
leontopodium, but by the Swiss Edeltvcisse, which signifies Noble Purity, 
Thoreau seemed to me living in the hope to gather this plant, which be- 
longed to him of right. The scale on which his studies proceeded was so 
large as to require longevity, and we were the less prepared for his 
sudden Uistip[H‘arance. The country^ knows not yet, or in the least part, 
how great a son it has lost. It seems an injury that he should leave in the 
midst his broken task which none else can finish, a kind of indignity to 
so noble a soul that he should depart out of Nature before yet he has 
been really shown to his peers for what lie is. But he, at least, is content. 
His soul was made for the noblest society; he had in a short life exhausted 
th(^ capabilities of this world; wherever there is knowledge, wherever there 
is vii-tue, wherever there is beauty, he w ill find a home. 
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H awthorne’s sketch of Lincoln is one of the most famous face- 
to-face impressions of the President ever written. It described Lin- 
coln as he appeared in 1862, a year after he took office. At tliis time 
he was not generally popular nor even well known. lie had been 
elected to tlie presidency in what Hawthorne called a “jumble of 
human vicissitudes.” He had won the Republican nomination in 
i860, though Seward had been expected to be named, and he had 
won the presidential election because the vote was split among four 
candidates. 

After a year in office, the war, which Lincoln had reluctantly 
declared against his epuntrymen, had gone steadily against the 
North. Lincoln had not yet been able to unify the command of the 
armed forces, nor find good generals. But he had suspended consti- 
tutional rights, established conscription, and levied huge sums to 
carry on the war. Such things, though unavoidable, did not tend to 
make Lincoln popular. 

What Hawthorne would say about Lincoln, however, depended 
not only on the existing situation but upon Hawthorne’s appraisal — 
his vision and faith. How would the fastidious scholar and novelist, 
representing the oldest and proudest cultural tradition of New Eng- 
land, size up the ungainly backwoods lawyer who had been cata- 
pulted into the highest office in the land? Lincoln was “tine homeliest 
man I ever saw,” Hawthorne wrote. “The whole physiognomy is as 
coarse a one as you would meet anywhere. . . His manners were 
uncouth, his clothes a little disreputable, and Iris innumerable yarns 
and anecdotes smacked of “frontier freedom.” He was clearly lack- 


* For a biography of Hawthorne, see Vol. 3, pp. 124-126, in this set. 
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ing in refinement and “bookish cultivation.” On the other hand, he 
possessed a natural dignity, kindness, subtlety, and an unpretentious 
wisdom. And, in short, Hawthorne would as soon have “Uncle Abe 
for a ruler” as any man in the country. Even his backwoods faults 
were piquant and exciting. 

Hawthorne could not have known, at this time, that some of 
Lincoln’s speeches would be rated as the best in the English lan- 
guage. He missed many points of his greatness. Yet his estimate of 
the President was as glowing and affirmative as that of Walt \Vhit- 
man,* who wrote after Lincoln’s death. One thing that Hawthorne 
loved in Lincoln was his basic humility and humanity. Wliat he dis- 
liked most in human beings, as his novels and tales show, was pride 
and pretense. 

A year after writing the sketch of Lincoln, Hawthorne insisted on 
standing by his friend, Franklin Pierce, then regarded as a traitor to 
the NotJh He knew he would lose friends and money by it but 
nevertheless insisted. Yet he does not want to be regarded as a hero 
or martyr. “I always measure out my heroism very accurately ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the occasion,” he wrote, “and should be 
the last man in the world to tlirow away a bit of it needlessly.” 

It was a similar ironic humor, and dislike of pretense, that Haw- 
thorne saw in Lincoln. 


2 See Death of Abraham Lincoln, VoL 6, pp. 174-183, in tlik set. 
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course, there was one other personage, in the class of states- 
men, whom I should have been truly mortified to leave Washington 
without seeing; since (temporarily, at least, and by force of circum- 
stances) he was the man of men. But a private grief had built up a barrier 
about him, impeding the customary free intercourse of Americans with 
their chief magistrate; so that I might have (X)me away without a glimpse 
of his very remarkable physiognomy, save for a semiofficial opportunity 
of which I was glad to take advantage. The fact is, we were invited to 
annex ourselves, as supernumeraries, to a deputation tliat was about to 
wait upon the President, from a Massachusetts whip factoi*^, with a pres- 
ent of a splendid whip. 

Our immediate party consisted only of four or five (including Major 
Ben Perley Poore, with his notebook and pencil), but we were joined by 
several other persons, who seemed to have been lounging about the pre- 
cincts of the White House, under the spacious porch, or within the hall, 
and who swarmed in with us to take the chances of a presentation. Niue 
o’clock had been appointed as the time for receiving the deputation, and 
we were punctual to the moment; but not so the President, who sent us 
word that he was eating his breakfast, and would come as soon as he 
could. His appetite, we were glad to think, must have been a pretty fair 
one; for we waited about half an hour in one of the antechambers, and 
then were ushered into a reception room, in one comer of which sat the 
secretaries of War and of the Treasury, expecting, like ourselves, the 
termination of the Presidential breakfast. During tliis interval there 
were several new additions to our group, one or two of whom were in 
a working garb, so that we formed a very miscellaneous collection of peo- 
ple, mostly unknown to each other, and without any common sponsor, but 
all with an equal right to look our head servant in tlie face. 
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By and by there was a little stir on the staircase and in the passageway,^ 
[and in lounged a tall, loose- jointed figure, as of an exaggerated Yankee 
port and demeanor, whom ( as being about the homeliest man I ever saw, 
yet by no means repulsive or disagreeable) it was impossible not to 
recognize as Uncle Abe. 

Unquestionably, Western man though he be, and Kentuckian by birth, 
President Lincoln is the essential representative of all Yankees, and the 
veritable specimen, physically, of what tlie world seems determined to 
regard as our characteristic qualities. It is the strangest and yet the fittest 
thing in the jumble of human vicissitudes that he, out of so many millions, 
unlooked for, unsclected by any intelligible process that could be based 
upon his genuine qualities, unknown to those who chose him, and un- 
suspected of what endowments may adapt him for his tremendous re- 
sponsibility, should have found the way open for him to fling his lank 
personality into the chair of state — where, I presume, it was his first 
impulse throw his legs on the council table, and tell the Cabinet min- 
isters a story. There is no describing his lengthy awkwardness, nor the un- 
coulhness of his movement; and yet it seemed as if I had been in the 
habit of seeing him daily, and had shaken hands with him a thousand 
times in some village street; so true was he to the aspect of the pattern 
American, though with a certain extravagance which, possibly, I exag- 
gerated still further by the delighted eagerness with which I took it in. 
If put to guess his calling and livelihood, I should have taken him for a 
countiy schoolmaster as soon as anything else. He was dressed in a rusty 
l)lac k frock coat and pantaloons, unhrushed, and worn so faithfully that 
the suit had adapted itself to the curves and angulaiilies of his figure, and 
had grown to be an outer skin of the man. He had shabby slippers on his 
feet. His hair was black, still unmixed with gray, stiff, somewhat bushy, 
and had apparentjy been acquainted with neither brush nor comb that 
morning, after the disarrangement of the pillow; and as to a nightcap, 
Uncle Abe probably knows nothing of such effeminacies. His comple.xion 
is dark and sallow, betokening, 1 fear, an insalubrious atmosphere around 

i. Wc arc compelled to omit two or three pages, in which the author di'scribes tho 
interview, and gives his idea of the personal appearance and deporhnent of the 
President. The sketch appears to have been written in a benign spirit, and perhaps 
conveys a not inaccurate imjjression of ' * august siibjcx*t, but it lacks reocrence, 
and it pains us to see a gentleman of ripe age, and who has sj>ent years under the 
corrt^clive influence of foreign institutions, falling into the characteristic and most 
ominous fault of Young America. [This footnote, the apparent addition of a genteel 
editor, was actually written by Haw'thome himself for a version of the Sketch in 
which part of his portrait of Linctdn was omitted {Atlantic Monthly, July, 1862). 
Tlie suppressed passage was subsequently printed in the Atlantic and in this text 
is set oil by brackets (Ed.).] 
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the White House; he has thick black eyebrows and an impending brow; 
his nose is large, and the lines about his moutli are very strongly defined. 

The whole physiognomy is as coarse a one as you would meet any- 
where in the length and breadth of the States; but, withal, it is redeemed, 
illuminated, softened, and brightened by a kindly though serious look out 
of his eyes, and an expression of homely sagacity, that seems weighted 
with rich results of village experience. A great deal of native sense; no 
bookish cultivation, no refinement; honest at heart, and thoroughly so, 
and yet, in some sort, sly — at least, endowed with a sort of tact and wis- 
dom that are akin to craft, and would impel him, I think, to take an an- 
tagonist in flank, rather than to make a bull-run at him right in front. But, 
on the whole, I like this sallow, queer, sagacious visage, with tlie homely 
human sympathies that warmed it; and, for my small share in the matter, 
would as lief have Uncle Abe for a ruler as any man whom it would have 
been practicable to put in his place. 

Immediately on his entrance the President accosted our member of 
Congress, who had us in charge, and, with a comical twist of his face, 
made some jocular remark about the length of his breakfast. He then 
greeted us all round, not waiting for an introduction, but shaking and 
squeezing everybody's hand with the utmost cordiality, whether the indi- 
vidual's name was announced to him or not. His manner towards us was 
wholly without pretense, but yet had a kind of natural dignity, quite siiflS- 
cient to keep the forwardest of us from clapping him on the shoulder 
and asking him for a story. A mutual acquaintance being established, our 
leader took the whip out of its case, and began to read the address of 
presentation. The whip was an exceedingly long one, its handle wrought 
in ivory (by some artist in the Massachusetts State Prison, I believe), and 
ornamented with a medallion of the President, and other equally beauti- 
ful devices; and along its whole length there was a succession of golden 
bands and ferrules. The address was shorter than the whip, but equally 
well made, consisting chiefly of an explanatory description of these ar- 
tistic designs, and closing with a hint that the gift was a suggestive and 
emblematic one, and that the President would recognize the use to 
which such an instrument should be put. ^ 

This suggestion gave Uncle Abe rather a delicate task in hi| reply, be- 
cause, slight as the matter seemed, it apparently called for some declara- 
tion, or intimation, or faint foreshadowing of policy in reference to the 
conduct of the war, and the final treatment of the Rebels. But the Presi- 
dent's Yankee aptness and not-to-be-caughtness stood liim in good stead, 
and he jerked or wiggled himself out of the dilemma with an uncouth 
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dexterity that was entirely in character; although, without his gesticula- 
tion of eye and mouth — and especially the flourish of the whip, with 
which he imagined himself touching up a pair of fat horses — I doubt 
whether his words would be worth recording, even if I could remember 
them. Tlie gist of the reply was, that he accepted the whip as an emblem 
of peace, not punishment; and, this great affair over, we retired out of 
tlie presence in high good humor, only regretting that we could not have 
seen tlie President sit down and fold up his legs (which is said to be a 
most extraordinary spectacle), or have heard him tell one of those delec- 
table stories for which he is so celebrated. A good many of them are 
afloat upon the common talk of Washington, and are certainly the apt- 
est, pithiest, and funniest little things imaginable; though, to be sure, 
they smack of the frontier freedom, and would not always bear repetition 
in a drawing room, or on the immaculate page of the Atlantic], 

Good Heavensl what liberties have I been taking with one of the 
potentate:; of the earth, and the man on whose conduct more important 
consequences depend than on that of any other historical personage of 
the centuryl But with whom is an American citizen entitled to take a 
liberty, if not with his own chief magistrate? However, lest the above al- 
lusions to President Lincoln’s little peculiarities (already w^ell known to 
tho country and to the world ) should be misinterpreted, I deem it proper 
to say a word or two in regard to him, of unfeigned respect and measura- 
ble confidence. He is evidently a man of keen faculties, and, what is still 
more to the purpose, of powerful character. As to his integrity, the people 
have that intuition of it wliich is never deceived. fore he actually en- 
tered upon his great office, and for a considerable tune afterwards, there 
is no reason to suppose that he adequately estimated the gigantic task 
about to be imposed on him, or, at Iciist, had any distinct idea how it was 
to be managed; and I presume there may have been more than one 
veteran politician who proposed to himself to take the power out of 
President Lincoln s hands into his own, leaving oi^r honest friend only 
the public responsibility for the good or ill success of the career. The ex- 
tremely imperfect development of his statesm;inly qualities, at that pe- 
riod, may have justified such designs. But the President is teachable by 
events, and has now spent a year in .. very arduous course of education; 
he has a fle.xible mind, capable of much expansion, and convertible to- 
wards far loftier studies and activities than those of liis early life; and if 
he came to Washington a backwoods humorist, he has already trans- 
formed himself into as good a statesman (to speak moderately) as his 
prime minister. 
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Jl. his lecture was first given fifteen years after Lincoln s assassina- 
tion by the mad actor John Wilkes Booth. The popiilaiity of the 
martyred President had risen to the highest pinnacle. What words 
could Whitman find in anv way worthy of such a man? Would not 
any praise or tribute, so close to the unbelievable tragedy, sound 
paltry and insincere? 

In Whitman’s case there was a special difficulty. lie had no use for 
histories which see the meaning of eseuts “in single eminent per- 
sons,” and was impatient with Carlyle’s Cromwi’U aial with hero 
worship in general. Speaking of the Civil War heroes, including 
Lincoln, he warned against giving undue weight to personalities. It 
is easy to exaggerate the role of saviors and “exceptional men. ’ The 
real heroes of the Civil War in Whitman’s poetry were the rank and 
file soldiers and the embattled people. Ilis Leaves of Grass began 
with: 

One’s-scif I sing, a simple .separate person, 

Yet utter the word Democratic, the word Kn-Masse. 

Whitman was no hero-worshiper; he was the apostle of the average 
man, or of every man. 

The STim of all known reverence I add up to you, whoever you are. 

How then can Whitman give the greatest hero in American history 
his due? 

There is no use trying to anticipate too closely what your reaction 
to this speech will l)e, hut one or two general impressions may help 


' For a biography of Whitman, wc Vol. 5, pp. 243-245 in this set. 
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yon to fono yours. We are given only one close-up picture of Lincoln; 
it i.s imposing but also touching. We see him in 1861, just before he 
took office — a tall, ungainly figure, strctcliing his long limbs with 
composure as he faced the curiojis gaze of thirty or forty thousand 
men, unknown to him, and stared back with equal curiosity. They 
wanted to see the man who had been placed in command, and would 
take on bis .shoulders the vast impending conflict. And when they 
had seen him, they went quietly away. 

The story of the murder of the President is told with moving and 
vivid simplicity — as if by an eyewitness. We also see the tragedy in 
the perspective of other great martyrs. The course of history had 
been altered when Socrates was given the hemlock and when Caesar 
was cut dowm in the Senate House. The death of Lincoln had already 
left its mark on America, consecrating and strengthening the Union 
.so dearly paid for in blood and sacrifice. 

Yet tliioughout ^^'hitman’s .speecb we hear little of Lincoln’s wis- 
dom, courage, magnanimitv, shrewdness, humor, and humanity. His 
great personal gifts and achievements are scarcely mentioned, never 
praised. Whitman’s theme seems rather to be the national stniggle 
for the presers'ation of the Union, a .struggle enmeshing the lives of 
the soldiers in the battlefield, and all the men and women who 
worki'd and suffered through the long years at home. The tribute to 
Lincoln thus tends to become a tribute to the people whom he led to 
victory. They arc the heroes, collectively, and Lincoln is one with 
them; when they suffer he sufleis and them achievement is his 
achievement. 

Whitman called himself the poet of democracy. Do you tliink that 
in bis democratic outlook Lincoln loses something of greatness and 
appeal? is there perhaps a gain in realism and conviction? 



Death of Abraham Lincoln 

often since that dark and dripping Saturday — that 
chilly April day, now fifteen years bygone — my heart has entertained the 
dream, the wish, to give of Abraham Lincoln’s death its own special 
thought and memorial. Yet now tlie sought-for opportunity offers, I find 
my notes incompetent (why, for truly profound themes, is statement so 
idle? why does the right phrase never offer?) and the fit tribute I 
dreamed of waits unprepared as ever. My talk here indeed is less be- 
cause of itself or anything in it, and nearly altogether because I feel a 
desire, apart from any talk, to specify the day, the martyrdom. It is for 
this, my friends, I have called you together. Oft as the rolling years bring 
back this hour, let it again, however briefly, be dwelt upon.JFor my own 
part, I hope and desire, till my own dying day, whenever the 14th or 
15th of April comes, to annually gather a few friends and hold its tragic 
reminiscence. No narrow or sectional reminiscence. It belongs to these 
states in their entirety — not the North only, but the South — perhaps be- 
longs most tenderly and devoutly to the South, of all; for there, really, 
this man s birth-stock. There and thence his antecedent stamp. Wfliy 
should I not say that thence his manliest traits — his universality — his 
canny, easy ways and words upon the surface — his inflexible determina- 
tion and courage at heart? Have you never realized it, my friends, that 
Lincoln, though grafted on the West, is essentially, in personnel and 
character, a Southern contribution? 

And though by no means proposing to resume the secession war to- 
night, I would briefly remind you of the public conditions preceding that 
contest. For twenty years, and especaally during the four or iBve before 
the war actually began, the aspect of affairs in the United States, though 
without the flash of military excitement, presents more than the survey 
of a battle, or any extended campaign, or series, even of Nature’s convul- 
sions. Tlie hot passions of the South — the strange mixture at the North 
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of inertia, incredulity, and conscious power — the incendiarism of the 
abolitionists — the rascality and grip of the politicians, unparalleled in any 
land, any age. To these I must not omit adding the honesty of the essen- 
tial bulk of the people everywhere — yet with all the seething fury and 
contradiction of their natures more aroused than the Atlantic’s waves in 
wildest erjuinox. In politics, what can be more ominous ( though generally 
unappreciated then), what more significant than the Presidentiads of Fill- 
more and Buchanan? proving conclusively that the weakness and wicked- 
ness of elected rulers are just as likely to afflict us here, as in the countries 
of the Old World, under their monarchies, emperors, and aristocracies. In 
that Old World were everywhere heard underground rumblings that 
died out, only to again surely return. While in America the volcano, 
though civic yet, continued to grow more and more convulsive — more 
and more stormy and threatening. 

In the height of all tins excitement and chaos, hovering on the edge at 
first, anci dicn merged in its very midst, and destined to play a leading 
part, appears a strange and awkward figure. I shall not easily forget the 
first time I ever saw Abraham Lincoln. It must have been about the i8th 
or 19th of February, 3861. It was rather a pleasant afternoon, in New 
York City, as he arrived there from the West, to remain a few hours, 
and then pass on to Washington, to prepare for his inauguration. I saw 
him in Broadway, near the site of the present post oflBce. He came down, 
I think from Canal Street, to stop at the Astor House. The broad spaces, 
sidewalks, and street in the neighborhood, and for some distance, were 
crowded with solid masses of people, many thousands. The omnibuses 
and other vehicles had all been turned off, leaving an unusual hush in 
that busy part of the cit)\ Presently two or tliree shabby hack barouches 
made their way with some difficulty through the crowd, and drew up at 
die Astor House entrance. A tall figure stepped out of the center of these 
barouches, paused leisurely on the sidew^alk, looked up at the granite 
walls and looming architecture of tlie grand old hotel — then, after a re- 
lieving stretch of arms and legs, turned round for over a minute to slowly 
and good-humoredly scan the appearance of the vast and silent crowds. 
Tliere were no speeches — no compliments — no welcome — as far as I 
could hear, not a word said. Still L>uch anxiety was concealed in that 
quiet. Cautious persons had feared some marked insult or indignity to 
the President-elect, for he possessed no personal popularity at all in New 
York City, and very little political. But it w^as evidently tacitly agreed 
that if tlie few political supporters of Mr. Lincoln present would entirely 
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abstain from any demonstration on their side, the immense majority, who 
were anything but supporters, would abstain on their side also. The re- 
sult was a sulky, unbroken silence, such as certainly never before char- 
acterized so great a New York crowd. 

Almost in the same neighborhood I distinctly remembered seeing La 
Fayette on his visit to America in 1825. I had also personally seen and 
heard, various years afterward, how Andrew Jackson, Clay, Webster, 
Hungarian Kossuth, Filibuster Walker, the Prince of Wales on his visit, 
and other celebres, native and foreign, had been welcomed there — all 
that indescribable human roar and magnetism, unlike any other sound in 
the universe — the glad exulting thundershouts of countless unloosed 
throats of meni But on this occasion, not a voice — not a sound. From the 
top of an omnibus (diiven up one side, close by, and blocked by the 
curbstone and the crowds), I had, I say, a capital view of it all, and espe- 
cially of Mr. Lincoln, his look and gait — his perfect composure and cool- 
ness — ^his unusual and uncouth height, his dress of complete black, stove- 
pipe hat pushed back on the head, dark-brown complexion, seamed and 
wrinkled yet canny-looking face, black, bushy head of hair, dispropor- 
tionately long neck, and his hands held behind as he stood observing the 
people. He looked with curiosity upon that immense sea of faces, and the 
sea of faces returned the look with similar curiosity. In both there was a 
dash of comedy, almost farce, such as Shakespeare puts in his blackest 
tiagedies. The crowd that hemmed around consisted I should think of 
thirty to forty thousand men, not a single one his personal friend — 
while I have no doubt (so frenzied were the ferments of the time) 
many an assassin’s knife and pistol lurked in hip or breast pocket there, 
ready, soon as break and riot came. 

But no break or riot came. The tall figure gave another relieving stretch 
or two of arms and legs; then with moderate pace, and accompanied by a 
few unknown-looking persons, ascended the portic'o steps of the Astor 
House, disappeared through its broad entrance — and the dumb show 
ended. 

I saw Abraham Lincoln often the four years following that date. He 
changed rapidly and much during his presidency — but this scene, and 
him in it, are indelibly stamped upon my recollection. As 1 sat on the top 
of my omnibus and had a good view of him, the thought, dim and in- 
choate then, has since come out clear enough, that four sorts of genius, 
four mighty and primal hands, will be needed to the complete limning 
of this man’s future portrait — the eyes and brains and finger touch of 
Plutarch and Aeschylus and Michelangelo, assisted by Rabelais. 
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And now — (Mr. Lincoln passing on from this scene to Washington, 
where he was inaugurated, amid armed cavalry, and sharpshooters at 
every point — the first instance of the land in our history — and I hope it 
will be the last) — now the rapid succession of well-known events (too 
well known — I believe, these days, we almost hate to hear them men- 
tioned) — the national flag fired on at Sumter — the uprising of the North, 
in paroxysms of astonishment and rage — the chaos of divided councils — 
the call for troops — the first Bull Run — the stunning cast-down, shock, 
and dismay of the North — and so in full flood the secession war. Four 
years of lurid, bleeding, murky, murderous war. Who paint those years, 
wdth all their scenes? — the hard-fought engagements — the defeats, plans, 
failures — the gloomy hours, days, when our nationality seemed hung in 
p.ill of doubt, perhaps death — tlie Mephistophelean sneers of foreign 
lands and attaches — the dreaded Scylla of Euro[>ean interference, and 
the Charv’bdis of the tremendously dangerous latent strata of secession 
sympathi^'ors throughout the free States (far more numerous than is sup- 
posed) — ^the long inarches in summer — the hot sw’eat, and many a sun- 
stroke, as on the rush to Gettysburg in ’63 — the night battles in the 
woods, as under Hooker at Chancellorsville — the camps in winter — the 
military prisons — the hospitals — (alas! alas! the hospitals). 

The secession war? Nay, let me call it the Union war. Tliough what- 
ever called, it is even yet too near us — too vast and too closely over- 
shadowing — its branches unfonned yet (but certain) shooting too far 
into th(? future — and the most indicative and mightiest of them yet un- 
grow’n. A great literature will yet arise out of tlu' era of those four 
years, those scenes — era cornpressing centuries of ruitive passion, first- 
class pictures, tempests of life and death — an inexhaustible mine for tfie 
histories, drama, romance, and even philosophy of peoples to come — in- 
deed the vertebre of poeti*y and art (of personal character too) for all 
future America — far more grand, in my opinion, to the hands capable of 
it, than Homer's siege of Troy, or the French wars to Shakespeare. 

But I must leave these speculations, and come to tlie theme I have as- 
signtnl and liinitc'd myself to. Of the actual murder of President Lincoln, 
though so much has been written, probably the facts are yet very in- 
definite in most persons' minds. I ree ^ from my memoranda, WTitten at 
the time, and rcrised frequently and finally since. 

Tlu' day, April 14, 1865, seems to have been a pleasant one throughout 
the whole land — the moral atmosphere pleasant too — the long storm, so 
dark, so fratricidal, full of blood and doubt and gloom, over and ended 
at last by the sunri.se of such an absolute national victory, and utter 
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breakdown of secessionism — we almost doubted our own sensesi Lee had 
capitulated beneath the apple tree of Appomattox. The other armies, the 
flanges of the revolt, swiftly followed. And could it really be, then? Out 
of all the affairs of this world of woe and failure and disorder, was 
tliere really come the confirmed, unerring sign of plan, like a shaft of 
pure light— of rightful rule— of God? So the day, as I say, was propitious. 
Early herbage, early flowers were out. (I remember where I was stop- 
ping at the time, the season being advanced, there were many lilacs in 
full bloom. By one of tliose caprices that enter and give tinge to events 
without being at all a part of them, I find myself always reminded of the 
great tragedy of that day by the sight and odor of these blossoms. It 
never fails.) 

But I must not dwell on accessories. The deed hastens. The popular 
afternoon paper of Washington, the little Evening Star, had spattered all 
over its third page, divided among the advertisements in a sensational 
manner, in a hundred different places, The President and his I^uhj will 
he at the Theatre this evening. . . . (Lincoln w-^as fond of the theatre. I 
have myself seen him there several times. I remember thinking how 
funny it was tliat he, in some respects the leading actor in the stormiest 
drama known to real history^s stage through centuries, should sit there 
and be so completely interested and absorbed in tliose human jackstraws, 
moving about with their silly little gestures, foreign spirit, '^nd flatulent 
text.) 

On this occasion the tlieatre was crowded, many ladies in rich and gay 
costumes, officers in their uniforms, many well-known citizens, young 
folks, the usual clusters of gaslights, the usual magnetism of so many 
people, cheerful, with perfumes, music of violins and flutes ( and over all, 
and saturating all, that vast, vague wonder, Victory, the nation's victory, 
the triumph of the Union, filling the air, the thought, the sense, witli 
exhilaration more than all music and perfumes). 

The President came betimes, and, with his wife, witnessed the play 
from the large stage boxes of the second tier, two thrown into one, and 
profusely draped with the national flag. The acts and scenes of the piece 
— one of those singularly written compositions which have at least the 
merit of giving entire relief to an audience engaged in mental action or 
business excitements and chares during the day, as it mak6s not the 
slightest call on either the moral, emotional, aesthetic, or spiritual nature 
— a piece {Our American Cousin) in which, among other characters, so 
called, a Yankee, certainly such a one as was never seen, or the least like 
it ever seen, in North America, is introduced in England, with a varied 
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fol-de-rol of talk, plot, scenery, and such phantasmagoria as goes to 
make up a modem popular drama — had progressed through perhaps a 
couple of its acts, when in the midst of this comedy, or nonesuch, or 
whatever it is to be called, and to offset it, or finish it out, as if in Nature’s 
and the great Muse’s mockery of those poor mimes, came interpolated 
that scene, not really or exactly to be described at all (for on the many 
hundreds who were there it seems to this hour to have left a passing 
blur, a dream, a blotch) — and yet partially to be described as I now 
proceed to give it. Tlicre is a scene in the play representing a modem 
parlor, in which two unprece<lented English ladies are informed by the 
impossible Yankee tliat he is not a man of fortune, and therefore undesir- 
able for marriage-catching purposes; after which, the comments being 
finished, the dramatic trio make exit, leaving the stage clear for a mo- 
ment. At this period came the murder of Abraham Lincoln. Great as all 
its manifold train, circling round it, and stretching into the future for 
many u f'ontury, in the politics, history, art, etc., of the New World, in 
point of fact the main thing, the actual murder, transpired with the quiet 
and simplicity of any commonest occurrence — the bursting of a bud or 
pod in the growth of vegetation, for instance. Through the general hum 
following the stage pause, with the change of positions, came the 
muffled sound of a pistol shot, which not one-hundredth part of tlie au- 
dience heard at the time — and yet a moment’s hush — somehow, surely, a 
vague startled thrill — and then, through the ornamented, draperied, 
starred and striped space-way of the President’s box, a sudden figure, a 
man, raises himself with hands and feet, stands a moment on the railing, 
leaps below to the stage (a distance of perhaps fourteen or fifteen feet), 
falls out of position, catching his boot heel in the copious drapery (the 
American flag), falls on one knee, quickly recovers liimself, rises as if 
notlung had happened (he really sprains his ankle, but unfelt then) — 
and so the figure. Booth, tlie murderer, dressed in plain black broad- 
cloth, bareheaded, with full, glossy, raven hair, and his eyes like some 
mad animal's flashing with light and resolution, yet wdth a certain strange 
calmness, holds aloft in one hand a large knife — walks along not much 
back from the footlights — turns fully toward tlie audience his face of 
statuesque beauty, lit by those bas.'lisk eyes, flashing with desperation, 
perhaps insanity — launches out in a firm and steady voice the words 
Sic semper tyrannis — and then walks with neither slow nor very rapid 
pace diagonally across to the back of the stage, and disappears. (Had 
not all tliis terrible scene — making tlie mimic ones preposterous — had it 
not all been rehearsed, in blank, by Booth, beforehand?) 
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A moment^s hush — a scream — the cry of murder — Mrs. Lincoln leaning 
out of the box, with ashy cheeks and lips, with involuntary cry, pointing 
to the retreating figiu*e. He has killed the President, And still a mo- 
ment's strange, incredulous suspense — and then the delugel — then that 
mixture of horror, noises, uncertainty — (the sound, somewhere back, of a 
horse's hoofs clattering with speed) — the people burst tlirough chairs and 
railings, and break them up — there is inextricable confusion and terror — 
women faint — quite feeble persons fall, and are trampled on — many 
cries of agony are heard — the broad stage siidde'nly fills to suffocation 
with a dense and motley crowd, like some horrible Cimnival — the audi- 
ence rush generally upon it, at least the strong men do — the actors and 
actresses are all there in their play-costumes and painted faces, with 
mortal fright showing through the rouge — the screams and calls, con- 
fused talk — redoubled, trebled — two or three manage to pass up water 
from the stage to the President’s box — others try to clamber up — etc., etc. 

In the midst of all this, the soldiers of the Pn\sident’s guard, with 
others, suddenly drawn to the scene, burst in — (some tw^o hundred al- 
together) — they storm the house, through all the tiers, espe'ciallv tlie up- 
per ones, inflamed with fury, literally charging the audience witli fixed 
bayonets, muskets and pistols, shouting Clear out! clear oitt! t/ou sons 

of . . . . Such the wild scene, or a suggestion of it rather, insidt' the 

playhouse that night. 

Outside, too, in the atmcispherc of shock and craze, crowds of p(‘oph% 
filled with frenzy, ready to seize any outlet for it, come near committing 
murder several times on innocent individuals. One such case w'as espe- 
cially exciting. The infuriated crowd, through some chance, got started 
against one man, either for wwds he uttered, or perhaps without any 
cause at all, and were proceeding at once to actually liang him on a 
neighboring lamppo.st, when he was rescued by a few heroic policM'rnen, 
who placed him in their midst, and fought their way slowly and amid 
great peril toward the station house. It was a fitting cpiscxie of the wdiole 
affair. The crowd rushing and eddying to and fro— the night, the yells, 
the pale faces, many frightened people trying in vain to extricate them- 
selves — the attacked man, not yet freed from the jaws of death, looking 
like a corpse — the silent, resolute, half-dozen policemen, with no weap- 
ons but their little clubs, yet stern and steady through all those eddying 
swarms — ^made a fitting side-scene to the grand tragedy of the murder. 
They gained the station house with the proteerted man, whom they 
placed in security for the night, and di.scharged him in the morning. 

And in the midst of that pandemonium, infuriated soldiers, the an- 
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clience and the crowd, the stage, and all its actors and actresses, its 
paintpots, spangles, and gaslights — the life blood from those veins, the 
best and sweetest of the land, drips slowly down, and death^s ooze al- 
r(‘ady begins its little bubbles on the lips. 

lluis the visible incidents and surroundings of Abraham Lincoln's mur- 
der, as they really occurred. Thus ended the attempted secession of these 
States; thus the four years’ war. But the main things come subtly and 
invisibly afterward, perhaps long afterward — neither mihtary, political, 
nor (great as those are) historical. I say, certain secondary and indirect 
results, out of the tragedy of this death, are, in my opinion, greatest. Not 
tlu‘ event of the murder itself. Not that Mr. Lincoln strings the principal 
points and personages of the ptTiod, like beads, upon the single string 
of his career. Not that his idiosyncrasy, in its sudden appearance and 
disappearance, stamps tliis Republic with a stamp more marked and en- 
during than any yet given by anv one man — (more even than Washing- 
tons) k :t, joined with these, the immeasurable value and meaning of 
that whole tragedy lies, to me, in senses finally defirest to a nation (and 
here all our own) — the imaginative and artistic senses — the literary and 
dramatic ones. Not in any common or low meaning of those terms, but a 
meaning precious to the race, and to every age. A long and varied series 
of contradictory t^vents arrives at last at its highest poetic, single, central, 
pictorial denouement. The whole involved, baffling, multiform whirl of 
the secession period comes to a liead, and is gathered in one brief flash 
of lightning-illumination — one simple, fierce deed. Its sharp culmination, 
and as it were solution, of so many bloody and angrx’ problems illustrates 
those climax-moments on the stage of universal I'une, where the his- 
toric Muse at one entrance and the tragic Muse at the other, suddenly 
ringing down the curtain, close an immense act in the long drama of 
creative thought, and give it radiation, tableau, stranger than fiction. Fit 
radiation — fit close! How the imagination — how the student loves these 
things! America, too, is to have them. For not in all great deaths, nor 
far or near — not Caesar in the Roman senate-house, or Napoleon passing 
away in the wild night storm at St. Helena — not Paleologus, falling, 
desperately fighting, piled over dozens deep witli Grecian corpses — not 
calm old Socrates, drinking the hei, ’ock — outvies that terminus of the 
secession war, in one man's life, here in our midst, in our own time — that 
seal of the emaneipation of three million slaves — that parturition and de- 
livery of our at last really free Republic, born again, henceforth to com- 
mence its career of genuine homogeneous Union, compact, consistent 
with itself. 
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Nor will ever future American patriots and Unionists, indifferently over 
the whole land, or North or South, find a better moral to their lesson. Tlie 
final use of the greatest men of a nation is, after all, not with reference to 
their deeds in themselves, or tlieir direct bearing on their times or lands. 
The final use of a heroic-eminent life — especially of a heroic-eminent 
death — ^is its indirect filtering into the nation and the race, and to give, 
often at many removes, but unerringly, age after age, color and fiber to 
the personalism of the youth and maturity of that age, and of mankind. 
Then there is a cement to the whole people, subtler, more underlying, 
than any thing in written constitution, or courts or armies — namely, the 
cement of a death identified thoroughly witli that people, at its head, and 
for its sake. Strange (is it not?) that battles, martyrs, agonies, blood, even 
assassination, should so condense — perhaps only really, lastingly condease 
— a nationality. 

I repeat it — the grand deaths of the race — the dramatic deaths of every 
nationality — are its most important inheritance value — in some respects 
beyond its Uterature and art — (as the hero is beyond his finest portrait, 
and the battle itself beyond its choicest song or ^pic). Is not here indccxl 
the point underlying all tragedy? the famous pieces of the Grecian mas- 
ters — and all masters? Why, if the old Creeks had had this mem, what 
trilogies of plays — what epids — would have been made oiit^of him! How 
the rhapsodes would have recited him! How quickly that quaint tall form 
would have entered into the region where men vitalize gods, and gods 
divinify men! But Lincoln, his times, his death — great as any, any age — 
belong altogether to our own, and our autochthonic. ( Sometimes indeed I 
think our American days, our own stage — the actors we know and have 
shaken hands, or talked with — more fateful than any thing in Aeschylus 
— more heroic than the fighters around Troy — afford kings of men for 
our democracy prouder than Agamemnon — models of character cute and 
hardy as Ulysses — deatlis more pitiful than Priam’s.) 

When, centuries hence (as it must, in my opinion, be centuries hence 
before the life of these States, or of democracy, can be really written and 
illustrated), the leading historians and dramatists seek for some person- 
age, some special event, incisive enough to mark with deepest cut, and 
mnemonize, this turbulent nineteenth century of ours (not only these 
states, but all over the political and social world) — something, perhaps, 
to close that gorgeous procession of European feudalism, with all its 
pomp and caste prejudices (of whose long train we in America are yet 
so inextricably the heirs) — something to identify with terrible identifica- 
tion, by far the greatest revolutionary step in the history of the United 
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States (perhaps the greatest of the world, our century) — the absolute 
extirpation and erasure of slavery from the States — those historians will 
seek in vain for any point to serve more tJioroughly their purpose, than 
Abraham Lincoln s death. 

Dear to the Muse — thrice dear to nationality — to the whole human race 
— precioiLS to this Union — precious to democracy — unspeakably and for- 
ever precious — their first great Martyr Chief. 
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JL/ie Art of Biography is not a manual for biographers, any more 
than Lucian’s The Way to Write History is a manual for historians. 
Both raise more questions than they answer. This is particularly true 
of Mrs. Woolf s essay, which, despite its title, is concerned to ask 
whether biography can be considered an art at all. But if it is not an 
art, Virginia Woolf wonders, is it then a science? Or if not that, a 
craft? 

Great English biographies did not appear, she says, until the later 
eighteenth century — long after there were great poets, novelists, 
and other literary artists. She seems to consider only three biogra- 
phers as of the highest class: Johnson, for his Lives of the Eniflish 
Poets; Boswell, for his Life of Johnson; and John Gibson Lockhart, 
for his Life of Sir Walter Scott. 

Why are great biographies so rare? The answer, says Mrs. Woolf, 
lies in the limitations of the genre itself. The biographer is caught in 
a kind of trap. If he decides to be bound by such facts about his 
subject as he can discover from written records and from his subject’s 
friends and relations, he soon discovers that there are gaps in the 
story that must either be left unfilled or be filled by his own intuitions 
and knowledge of general human nature. On the other hand, if he 
decides to "create,” in an artistic sen.se, a unified, meaningful char- 
acter out of his subject, he will find that this character is in some 
cases, at least, contradicted by the facts. It is the biographer’s mi.s- 
fortune, she suggests, that something is known about everybody, but 
not everything about anybody. The biographer is thus limited in his 
use of facts, and frustrated in the use of his imagination. 

^ Fot a biography of Virginia Woolf, sei Vol. 5, pp. 1-3, In this .set. 
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In addition to this, Virginia Woolf points out, popular opinion 
about great men is bound to change. Tlie reader of Macaulay’s essay 
on Machiavelli or Carlyle’s on Cromwell will not fail to see that dif- 
ferent generations have different views of the same men. The biog- 
rapher “iniust go ahead of the rest of us. ... His sense of truth must 
be alive and on tiptoe.” But since this is so, she is saying, biography 
cannot be called a science. 

There remains the question whether biography can be called an 
art. Even such superb biographies as Boswell’s Johnson cannot, 
Virginia Woolf says, be compared with Shakespeare’s characteriza- 
tion of Falstaff, for example, or Dickens’ portrait of Mr. Micawber. 
The poet or novelist is free. Biography, on the other hand, is too 
restricted by facts to be a creative art. 

Is this not an exaggeration? Was Shakespeare free in creating 
Falstaff? In combining his traits he had to pre.serve plausibility, and 
make bin. fit in with the other characters of Henry IV. And once he 
had created this lovable rascal, he w'as bound to see that he continued 
to act in character. The poet is not entirely free, then, nor the biog- 
rapher completely bound by facts. Are there not gaps in any life 
which must be creatively supplied by the biographer? These are 
questions that are likely to occur to you. But Mrs. Woolf is persuasive. 
She is also disarming when she admits that, though biography is not 
an art, the biographer “does more to stimulate the imagination than 
imy poet or novelist save the very greatest.” 
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he art of biography, we say — but at once we go on to ask. Is 
biography an art? The question is foolish perhaps, and ungciuTOus cer- 
tainly, considering the keen pleasure that biograplicrs have given us. But 
the question asks itself so often tliat there must be something behind it. 
There it is, whenever a new biography is opened, casting its shadow on 
the page; and there would seem to be sometlung deadly in that shadow, 
for after all, of the multitude of lives that are written, how few survive! 

But the reason for this high death rate, the biographer might argu(\ is 
that biography, compared with the arts of poetry and fiction, is a young 
art. Interest in ourselves and in other people's selves is a late develop- 
ment of the human mind. Not until the eighteenth century in England 
did that curiosity express itself in writing the lives of private people. 
Only in the nineteenth century was biography fully grown and hugely 
prolific. If it is true that there have been only three great biograpluus — 
Johnson, Boswell, and Lockhart — the reason, he argues, is that the time 
was short; and his plea, that the art of biography has had but little time 
to establish itself and develop itself, is certainly borne out by the text- 
books. Tempting as it is to explore the reason — why, that is, the self that 
writes a book of prose came into being so many centuries after the self 
that writes a poem, why Chaucer preceded Henry James — it is better to 
leave that insoluble question unasked, and so pass to his next reason for 
the lack of masterpieces. It is that the art of biography is the most re- 
stricted of all the arts. He has his proof ready to hand. Here it is in the 
preface in which Smith, who has written the life of Jones, takes this op- 
portunity of thanking old friends who have lent letters, and ‘last but not 
least” Mrs. Jones, the widow, for that help “without which,” as he puts it, 
“this biography could not have been written.” Now the novelist, he 
points out, simply says in his foreword, “Every character in this book is 
fictitious.” The novelist is free; the biographer is tied. 

186 
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Tliere, perhaps, we come within hailing distance of that very difficult, 
again perhaps insoluble, question; What do we mean by calling a book a 
work of art? At any rate, here is a distinction between biography and 
fiction — a proof that they differ in the very stuff of which they are made. 
One is made with the help of friends, of facts; the other is created with- 
out any restrictions save those that the artist, for reasons that seem good 
to him, chooses to obey. That is a distinction; and there is good reason to 
think that in the past biographers have found it not only a distinction but 
a very cruel distinction. 

Tlie widow and the friends were hard taskmasters. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that the man of genius was immoral, ill-tempered, and threw the 
b(X)ts at the maid’s head. The widow would say, “Still I loved him — he 
was the father of my children; and the public, who love his books, must 
on no account be disillusioned. Cover up; omit.” T)je biographer obeyed. 
And thus the majority of Victorian biographies are like the wax figures 
now preserved in Westminster Abbey, tliat wore carried in funeral pro- 
cc'ssions through the street — effigies that have only a smooth superficial 
likeness to the body in the coffin. 

Tlien, towards the end of the nineteenth century, there was a change. 
Again for reasons not easy to discover, widows became broader-minded, 
the public keener-sighted; the effigy no longer carried conviction or 
satisfied curiosity. iTie biographer certainly won a measure of freedom. 
At least he could hint that there were scars and furrows on the dead 
man’s face. Fronde’s Carlyle is by no means a wax mask painted rosy red. 
And following Fronde there was Sir Edmund Gosse, who dared to say 
that his own father was a fallilile human being. And following Edmund 
Gosse in the early years of the present century came Lytton Strachey. 

The figure of Lytton Strachey is so important a figure in the history of 
biography that it compels a pause. For his tliree famous books, Emi- 
nent Victorians, Queen Victoria, and Elizabeth and Essex, are of a stature 
to show both what biography can do and what biography cannot do. ITius 
tliey suggest many possible answers to the question whether biography is 
an art, and if not, why it fails. 

Lytton Strachey came to birth as an author at a lucky moment. In 1918, 
when he made his first attempt, biography, with its new liberties, was a 
form that offered great attractions. To a writer like himself, who had 
wished to write poetry or plays but was doubtful of his creative power, 
biography seemed to offer a promising alternative. For at last it was pos- 
sible to tell the truth about the dead; and the Victorian age was rich in re- 
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markable figures many of whom had been grossly defonned by the effigies 
that had been plastered over tliem. To recreate them, to show them as 
they really were, was a task that called for gifts analogous to the poet’s 
or the novelists, yet did not ask for that inventive power in which he 
found himself lacking. 

It was w eW worth trying. And the anger and the interest that his short 
studies of Eminent Victorians aroused showed that he was able to make 
Manning, Florence Nightingale, Gordon, and the rest live as they had 
not lived since they were actually in the flesh. Once more tliey were the 
centre of a hu7/ of discu.ssion. Did Gordon really drink, or was that an in- 
vention? Had Florence Nightingale received the Order of M(Tit in her 
bedroom or in her sitting-room? He stirred the public, even tliough a 
European war was raging, to an astonishing interest in such minute mat- 
ters. Anger and lauglittT mix(‘d: and editions multiplied. 

But these were short studies with something of the over-enipliasis and 
the foreshortening of caricatures. In the lives of the two grc'at Quchtis, 
Elizabeth and Victoria, he attempted a far more ambitions task. Biogra- 
phy had never had a fairer chance of showing what it c oiild do. For it 
was now being put to the t^^st by a writ(T who was capable of making use 
of all the liberties that biography had won: he was fearless; he had 
proved his brilliance; and he had h'arned his job. The result throws great 
light upon the nature of biography. For who can doubt thtit after reading 
the two books again, one after the other, that the Victoria is a triumphant 
success, and that tlio Elh/iheth by comparison is a failure'? But it se'cins 
too, as wc compare them, that it was not Lytlon Strachev who failed; it 
was the art of biography. In the Victoria he trc*ated biography as a craft; 
he submitted to its limitatiijns. In the Elizabeth he treated biography as 
an art; he flouted its limitations. 

But we must go on to ask how we hav(' mme to this conclusion and 
what reasons support it. In the first place it is clear that the tw'o Queens 
present verv different problems to their biograph(‘r. About QiK'cn Vic- 
toria everything was known. ICverything sh(* did, almf)st everything she 
thought, was a matter of common know'ledge. No one has ever been 
more ck)sely verified and exactly anihcnticated than Queen Vic toria. 
The bic^grapher could not invemt her, because at every mcanent soiue 
document was at hand to chec^k his invention. And, in writing of Vic- 
toria, Lytton Strachey submitted to the ctmclitions. He used to the full 
the biographer’s power of sck^ction and relation, but he kt?pt strictly 
within the world of fact. Every stjitcuncnt was verifit'd; every fac't was 
authenticated. And the result is a life which, very possibly, will do for the 
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old Queen what Boswell did for the old dictionary maker. In time to 
come Lytton Strachey's Queen Victoria will be Queen Victoria, just as 
Boswell's Johnson is now Dr. Johnson. The other versions will fade and 
disappear. It was a prodigious feat, and no doubt, having accomplished 
it, the author was anxious to press further. There was Queen Victoria, 
solid, real, palpable. But undoubtedly she was limited. Could not biog- 
raphy produce something of the intensity of poetry, something of the 
excitement of drama, and yet keep also the peculiar virtue that belongs to 
fact — its suggestive reality, its own, proj^r creativeness? 

Queen Elizabeth seemed to lend herself perfectly to the experiment. 
Very little was known about her. The society in which she lived was so 
remote that the habits, the motives, and even the actions of the people 
of that age were full of strangeness and obscurity. “By what art are we to 
worm our way into those strange spirits? those even stranger bodies? 
The more clearly we perceive it, the more remote that singular universe 
becomes,*’ Lytton Strachcy remarked on one of the first pages. Yet there 
was evidently a “tragic history” lying dormant, half-revealed, half-con- 
cealcd, in the story of the Queen and Essex. Everything seemed to lend 
itself to the making of a bo<jk that combined the advantages of both 
worlds, that gave the artist freedom to invent, but helped his invention 
with the support of facts — a book that was not only a biography but also 
a work of art. 

Nevertheless, the combination proved unworkable; fact and fiction re- 
fused to mix. Elizabeth never became real in the sense that Queen Vic- 
toria had been real, yet she never bt'came fictitious m the sense that 
Cleopatra or Falstaff is fictitious. Tlie reason would seem to be that very 
little was known — he was urged to invent; yet something was known — 
his invention was checked. The Queen thus moves in an ambiguous 
world, between fact and fiction, neitlier embodied nor disembodied. 
There is a sense of vacancy and effort, of a tragedy that has no crisis, of 
characters that meet but do not clash. 

If this diagnosis is tnie we are forced to say that the trouble lies with 
biography itself. It imposes conditions, and those conditions are that it 
must be based upon fact. And by fact in biography we mean facts that 
can be verified by other people besitiv 3 the artist. If he invents facts as 
an artist invents them — facts that no one else can verify— and tries to 
combine them with facts of tlie other sort, they destroy each other. 

Lytton Strachey himself seems in the Queen Victoria to have realized 
the necessity of this condition, and to have yielded to it instinctively. 
“The first forty- two years of tlie Queen's life,” he wrote, “are illumi- 
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Dated by a great and varied quantity of authentic information. With 
Albert s death a veil descends.” And when with Albert s death the veil 
descended and authentic information failed, he knew that the biographer 
must follow suit. ‘We must be content with a brief and summary rela- 
tion,” he wrote and the last years are briefly disposed of. But the whole 
of Elizabeth s life was lived behind a far thicker veil than the last years 
of Victoria. And yet, ignoring his own admission, he went on to write, 
not a brief and siimmary relation, but a whole book about those strange 
spirits and even stranger bodies of whom authentic information was 
lacking. On his own showing, the attempt was doomed to failure. 

It seems, tlien, that when the biographer complained that he was lied 
by friends, letters, and documents he was laying his finger upon a neces- 
sary element in biography; and that it is also a necessary limitation. For 
the invented character lives in a free world where the facts are verified 
by one person only — the artist himself. Their authenticity lies in the 
truth of his o\m vision. The world created by that vision is rarer, in- 
tenser, and more wholly of a piece than the world that is largely made of 
authentic information supplied by other people. And because of this dif- 
ference the two kinds of fact w^ll not mix; if they touch they destroy 
each other. No one, the conclusion seems to be, can make the best of 
both worlds; you must choose, and you must abide by your choice. 

But though the failure of Elizabeth and Essex leads to this conclusion, 
that failure, because it was the result of a daring experiment carried out 
with magnificent skill, leads the way to further discoveries. Had he lived, 
Lytton Strachey would no doubt himself have explored the vein that he 
had opened. As it is, he has shown us the way in which others may ad- 
vance. The biographer is bound by facts — that is so; but, if it is so, he 
has the right to all the facts that are available. If Jones threw boots at the 
maid s head, had a mistress in Islington, or was found drunk in a ditch 
after a night’s debauch, he must be free to say so — so far at least as tlie 
law of libel and human sentiment allow. 

But these facts are not like the facts of science — once they are dis- 
covered, always the same. They are subject to change! of opinion; 
opinions change as the times change. What was thought a sin is now 
known, by the light of facts won for us by the psychologists, to be per- 
haps a misfortune; perhaps a curiosity; perhaps neitlier one nor the other, 
but a trifling foible of no great importance one way or the other. The ac- 
cent on sex has changed within living memory. This leads to the destruc- 
tion of a great deal of dead matter still obscuring the true features of tlie 
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human face. Many of the old chapter headings — life at college, mar- 
riage, career — are shown to be very arbitrary and artificial distinctions. 
The real current of the hero’s existence took, very likely, a diflFerent 
course. 

Tlius the biographer must go ahead of the rest of us, like the miners 
canary, testing the atmosphere, detecting falsity, unreality, and the pres- 
ence of obsolete conventions. His sense of truth must be alive and on tip- 
toe. Then again, since we live in an age when a thousand cameras are 
pointed, by newspapers, letters, and diaries, at every character from 
every angle, he must be prepared to admit contradictory versions of the 
same face. Biography will enlarge its scope by hanging up looking glasses 
at odd comers. And yet from all this diversity it will bring out, not a riot 
of c*onfusion, but a richer unity. And again, since so much is known that 
used to be unknown, the question now inevitably asks itself, whether the 
lives of great men only should be recorded. Is not anyone who has lived 
a life, ^cft a record of that life, wnrthy of biography — the failures as 
well as the successes, tlie humble as well as the illustrious? And what is 
greatness? And what smallness? He must revise our standards of merit 
and set up new heroes for our admiration. 

Biography thus is only at the beginning of its career; it has a long and 
active life before it, we may be sure — a life full of diflBculty, danger, and 
hard work. Nevertheless, we can also be sure that it is a different life from 
the life of poetry and fiction — a life lived at a lower degree of tension. 
And for that reason its creations are not destined for the immortality 
which the artist now and then achieves for his creations. 

There would seem to be certain proof of that already. Even Dr. 
Johnson as created by Boswell will not live as long as Falstaff as created 
by Shakespeare. Micawber and Miss Bates we may be certain will sur- 
vive Lockhart’s Sir Walter Scott and Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria. 
For they are made of more enduring matter. The artist’s imagination at 
its most intense fires out what is perishable in fact; he builds with what is 
durable; but the biographer must accept the perishable, build with it, 
imbed it in tlie verj^ fabric of his work. Much will perish; little will live. 
And thus we come to the conclusion, 'hat he is a craftsman, not an artist; 
and his work is not a work of art, but something betwixt and between. 

Yet on that lower level the work of the biographer is invaluable; we 
cannot tliank Iiira sufficiently for what he does for us. For we are in- 
capable of living wholly in the intense world of the imagination. The 
imagination is a faculty that soon tires and needs rest and refreshment. 
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But for a tired imagination the proper food is not inferior poetry or minor 
fiction — indeed they blunt and debauch it — but sober fact, that “au- 
thentic information” from which, as Lytton Strachey has shown us, good 
biography is made. When and where did the real man live; how did he 
look; did he wear laced boots or elastic-sided; who were his aunts, and 
his friends; how did he blow his nose; whom did he love, and how; and 
when he came to die did he die in his bed like a Christian, or . . . 

By telling us the tnie facts, by sifting the little from the big, and shap- 
ing the whole so that we perceive the outline, the biographer does more 
to stimulate tlie imagination than any poet or novelist save the very 
greatest. For few poets and novelists arc capable of that high degree of 
tension which gives us reality. But almost any biographer, if he rtvspects 
facts, can give us much more than another fact to add to our collection. 
He can give us the creative fact; the fertile fact; the fact that suggests 
and engenders. Of this, too, there is certain proof. For how often, when 
a biography is read and tossed aside, some scene remains bright, some 
figure lives on in the depths of the mind, and eausivs us, vvlum we rc^ad 
a poem or a novel, to feel a start of recognition, as if we remembered 
something that we had known before. 
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-/\-enophon, the Greek historian and essayist, was bom in Athens 
about 430 H.C., of an aristocratic family. lie made the acquaintance 
of the philosopher Socrates, who at the time was instructing the 
youth ul Athens through his brilliant conversations. He may have 
taken part in the war with Sparta, which ended, in 404, with the 
downfall of the Athenian empire. In 401 he was asked, along with 
other Greeks, to join the expedition of the younger Cyrus against 
the latter’s brother Artaxerxes, who, according to Gyms, had usurped 
the Persian throne. Xenophon appears to have accepted the invita- 
tion with alacrity, partly, no doubt, because the venture held prom- 
is(> of riches and honor, but also because it gave him an opportunity 
to escape from the uncongenial atmosphere of democratic Athens. 
His book, the Anaba^sns (or “Upcoumry March’ is a description of 
the events that occurred on this expedition. 

After the main body of the Greeks returned home, Xenophon re- 
mained in Asia and served with troops fighting the Persians. He 
captured a wealthy Persian near Pergamum and the ransom he 
obtained gave him an income for life. 

In Greece once more, Xenophon, rather than return to Athens, 
went into the service of Agesilous, king of Sparta. He fought in a 
battle against his fellow citizens and was banished by them. The 
Spartans gave him a home in Elis, where he lived for a time in re- 
tirement, hunting, enjoying counti , life, and writing his memoirs 
and histories. When Athens and Sparta later became allies, 
Xenophon’s banishment was repealed. He did not return to Athens, 
however, but spent his last years at Corinth. 

The Anabasis is Xenophon’s most famous book, but he also wrote 
the Ctjropaedia, .m account of the youth and training of Cyrus, the 
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Hellenica, a continuation of Thucydides’ history to 362, the 
Memorabilia, a portrait and defense of Socrates, and numerous 
other works on country life, hunting, military training, and politics. 

The Persian expedition that Xenophon describes in the Anaixms 
started from Sardis in 401. Ten thousand Greeks marched inland 
to Cunaxa, where a great battle was fought in which Cyrus was 
killed. The Greeks then attempted to negotiate a safe return with 
the Persian satrap, Tissaphemes, but their officers were treacherously 
murdered and they were left leaderless, deep in enemy country, 
without knowledge of the terrain and almost totally without money 
or supplies. Faced with disaster, the Greeks maintained strict disci- 
pline and elected new officers, one of whom was Xenophon. It was 
he, more than any other leader in that long retreat, who invented 
tlie stratagems and maintained the morale of the troops. 

The selection reprinted here covers the most dramatic part of the 
journey. It had been decided to march up the valley of the Tigris 
River and to make for the shores of the Euxine (Black) Sea, where 
there were several Greek colonies. Part of the wav led through the 
wilds of Kurdistan, where the ten thousand had to defend themselves 
against almost constant raids by savage tribesmen; and part of the 
way led through the forbidding and desolate highlands of Armenia 
and Georgia. The Greeks were a sea-faring, island people, and this 
march over a thousand miles of rough country was bitter and hard. 
Many times, Xenophon says, they wanted to give up, but he inspired 
tliem to take heart, and they went on. Finally they reached Trebi- 
zond. Xenophon, at the center of the line, could hear the vanguard 
shouting something. He gathered together some cavalry and “rode 
forward to give support, and, quite soon, they heard the soldiers 
shouting ‘The seal The seal' and passing the word down the column. 
Then certainly they all began to run . . . and when they had all got 
to the top, the soldiers, with tears in tlieir eyes, embraced each other 
and their generals and captains.” 

This scene is one of the most famous in all literatute. It bears 
comparison with Prescott's * account of Cort( 5 s' first view of the 
valley of Mexico and the story, in the Bible, of Moses and \\is people 


'See Vol. 6, pp. 231-243, in this set. 
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looking down on the land of Canaan. Indeed, for these Greeks the 
sea was the Promised Land. 

The selection from the Memorahilia portrays Socrates at the zenith 
and close of his career. For Xenophon, Socrates is the perfect man, 
the embodiment of the highest humanity and morality. Justice, cour- 
age, self-restraint, piety, patriotism were combined in him with affa- 
bility and kindness, and with a rare ability to impart these qualities 
to others. It is easy to see that Xenophon is defending Socrates against 
the charges that had been brought against him at his trial and after. 
He is saying, in effect: How could such a man have been guilty of 
"atheism,” of "corrupting the youth,” and of “making the worse ap- 
pear the better cause”? 

Plato is also conccmed to defend the good name of Socrates. In 
his dialogues, especially the Phaedo, Crito, and Apology,^ he also 
describes Socrates as a model of virtue. In other respects, however, 
Plato’'' portrait is strikinglv different from Xenophon’s. Socrates be- 
comes highly complex and subtle, full of charm, ironic humor and 
paradox — close to common sense, but also to mysticism. His elo- 
quence is said to have paralyzed and bewitched his listeners. Those 
reputed to be vdse ended by bowing to his wisdom, the enchanting 
youth were thcnischcs enchanted, and the revelers ■were drunk 
under the table by the imperturbable Socrates, w’ho continued mean- 
while his customary philosophical diseoinse. 

A similar contrast is seen in the aceounts given of Socrates’ moral 
teachings. For Plato thev are subtle proposals backed by ingenious 
arguments. For Xenophon they are simply common sense ndes of 
morality and piety. 

Which of these contrasting reports of Socrates and his teachings is 
nearer the truth? Most authorities favor Plato’s version. But could not 
both accounts be \alid in a sense? Plato, the greatest pupil of 
Socrates, would have the closest view and understanding. But 
Xenophon’s impression was that of a soldier and popular historian, 
and was intelligihle to evciyonc. It was very effective in clearing 
Socrates’ name of the false charges that had led to his execution. 

® See Creiti Books of the Western WorUl, Vo». 7. 
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about the last watch, with enough of the night remain- 
ing for them to be able to cross the plain under cover of darkness, they 
got up when the signal was given and marched toward the mountain, 
which they reached at dawn. Chirisophus then took the lead with his 
own troops and also all tlie light troops; Xenophon brought up the rear 
with the hoplites of the rear-guard, but with no light troops at all, as 
there seemed to be no danger of any attack being made on tliein from 
the rear while they were on the ascent. 

Chirisophus reached the summit before any of the enemy realized 
what was happening. He then went steadily forward, and as the various 
contingents of the army crossed tlie pass they followed him into the vil- 
lages which lay in the folds and recesses of the mountains, nu; Carduchi 
immediately abandoned their houses and fled into the mountains with 
their women and children. Plenty of food remaincxl for the Greeks to 
take, and there were a lot of brazen utensils in the furniture of the houses 
too. The Greeks did not take any of these, or pursue the people. They 
wished to behave leniently on the chance that the Carduchi, since they 
were enemies of the King, might be willing for tliem to go through their 
country peaceably. Food, however, was a matter of necessity, and they 
took whatever they came across. The Carduchi paid no attention when 
they called out to them, and indeed gave no signs at all of friendly feel- 
ing. 

It was already dark when the last of the Greeks had come down from 
the summit to the villages, since, owing to the narrowness of the road, tl\e 
ascent and descent had taken up the whole day. At this point some of 
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the Carduchi got together in a body and made an attack on the last of 
the Greeks. They killed some and wounded others with stones and ar- 
rows, though they were not in great numbers, as the Greek army had 
come upon them unexpectedly. Indeed, if more of them had got together 
on this occasion, a large part of the army might possibly have been wiped 
out. 

So for that night they encamped as they were in the villages, and the 
Carduchi lit a number of beacons on the mountains all round them as sig- 
nals to each other. At dawn it was decided at a meeting of the Greek 
generals and captains to take on the march only the strongest and most 
essential of the baggage animals, and to leave the rest behind; also to let 
go all the slaves in the army that had been captured recently. This was 
because the great numbers of baggage animals an^ slaves slowed up the 
march, and there were numbers of men who were in charge of these and 
so were out of action; and with so many people on the march, they had 
to provide and transport double the necessary quantity of supplies. After 
having made this decision, they gave orders by herald that it was to be 
carried into effect. 

When they had had breakfast and started on their way, the generals 
stationed themselves in a narrow part of the road and took away from 
the soldiers any of the proscribed articles which they found had not been 
left behind. The men did as they were told, though there were some 
cases of people getting away with tilings, cases when a soldier was in 
love with a particularly good-looking boy or woman. For that day, then, 
they went ahead, having a certain amount of fighting to do and resting 
from time to time. 

On the next day there was a great storm, but *.hey had to go forward 
as there were not sufficient supplies. Chirisophus was leading the march 
and Xenophon was with the rear-guard. The enemy made violent attacks 
and in the narrow passes came to close range with their bows and slings 
with the result that they had to travel slowly, as they were constantly 
chasing the enemy off and then returning again. Xenophon had often to 
order a halt when the enemy launched his violent attacks; and on these 
occasions Ghirisophus, when the word was passed forward, halted his 
men too; but on one occasion he did not stop, but led on fast, passing 
back the word to follow him. It was obvious that something was the mat- 
ter, but there was no time to go forward and see what was the cause of 
this haste. The result was that for the rear-guard the march almost turned 
into a full retreat. Here a gallant Sptirtan soldier, called Leonymus, was 
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killed by an arrow wliich went into the side of his body through tlie 
shield and the jerkin, and Basias the Arcadian was also killed, shot clean 
through the head. 

WTien tliey reached the place where they were to camp, Xenophon 
went just as he was to Chirisophus and blamed him for not waiting, the 
result of which had been that the soldiers had had to fight at the same 
time as they were retreating. “And now,” he said, “two most gallant fel- 
lows have been killed, and we could not recover their bodies or bury 
them.” 

Chirisophus replied: “Look at the mountains. See how impassable they 
are in eveiy direction. This one road, which you see, is a sleep one, and 
you can see that there are men on it, a great crowd, who have occupie<l 
the pass and are on guard there. That is why I was in a hurry and so 
did not wait for you. I thought there was a chance of being able to 
get there first, before tlie pass was seized. The guides we have say that 
there is no other road.” 

Xenophon said: “I have got two men. W^ien the encnny were giving us 
trouble, we set an ambush — which also gave us a chance of getting our 
breath back — and we killed some of them, and made up our minds to 
take a few alive just for this very reason, to have the services of guides 
who know the country.” 

At once they brought the two men and questioned them separately, to 
see if they knew of any other road apart from the obvious one. One of 
the two, although he was threatened in eveiy kind of way, said that he 
did not know of any other road. Since he said nothing that was of any 
help he was killed, with the other man looking on. Tlie survivor then 
said that the reason why the other man had denied knowledge of an- 
other road was that he happened to have a daughter who had been mar- 
ried to somebody in that direction. lie declared that he would lead them 
by a road that was a possible one for animals as well as men. He was 
then asked whether there was any part of the road which was difficult to 
get past, and he replied that there was one height which it would be 
impossible to pass, unless it was occupied in advance. It was then de- 
cided to call a meeting of the captains, peltasts and hoplitaes as well, to 
give them an account of the situation, and ask who was willing to do a 
good job and come forward as a volunteer for the expedition. The hop- 
lites who came forward were Aristonymus the Methydrian and Agasias 
the Stymphalian, and Callimachus of Parrhasia put forward a separate 
claim for himself, saying that he was willing to go, if he could take with 
him volunteers from the whole army. “Personally,” he said, “I am sure 
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that a lot of the young men will follow if I am their leader/’ Then they 
asked if any of the oflBcers of the light-armed troops would volunteer to 
join with the others. Aristeas of Chios came forward, a man who, on many 
occasions of this sort, was worth a lot to the army. 

FIGHTING IN THE MOUNTAINS 

It was now afternoon, and they told the volunteers to have their food 
and then start. They bound the guide and handed him over to them, and 
made arrangements that, if they took the height, they should guard the 
position for the night and give a trumpet signal at dawn: those on the 
height should tlicn make an attack on the Carduchi holding the regular 
way out of the valley, while the rest of them should proceed as quickly as 
they coiild and join up with them. 

After agreeing on this plan, the volunteers set out, a force of about two 
thousimd. There was a lot of rain at the time. Xenophon, with the rear- 
guard, led on towards the regular exit from the valley, in order that the 
enemy might give their attention to this part of the road and that the 
party which was making a detour might, as far as possible, escape detec- 
tion. However, when the rear-guard got to a watercourse which they had 
to cross to make their way up to the higher ground, the natives at this 
point rolled down boulders big enough to fill a wagon, some bigger, some 
smaller, which came crasliing down against the rocks and ricocheted off, 
so that it was absolutely impossible even to get near the pass. Some of the 
captains, finding things impossible in one direction, tried somewhere else, 
and continued their efforts until it became dark. Then, w^hen they thought 
that their retreat would be unobserved, they went back for supper. Those 
of them who had been in the rear-guard had not had any breakfast ei- 
ther. The enemy, how^ever, went on rolling down stones all through the 
night, as was evident from the noise. 

Meanwhile the men who had taken the guide w ent round in a detour 
and came upon the guards sitting round their campfire. Tliey killed some 
of them and drove the others downhill, and then stayed there under the 
impression that they were occupying the height. This, however, was not 
the case. Above them there was a smJA hill, past which ran the narrow 
road where the guard had been stationed. Nevertheless there was a way 
from this position to where the enemy was stationed on the regular road. 

They passed tlie night where tliey were, and, at the first sign of dawn, 
formed up and marched in silence against the enemy. As there was a mist 
they got close up to them without being noticed. Then, as soon as they 
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came into sight of each other, the trumpet sounded, and they raised their 
war-cry and charged down on the men, who did not wait for them, but 
abandoned the road and fled. Only a few were killed, as they were quick 
on their feet. 

Meanwhile Chirisophus’ men, on hearing the trumpet, immediately at- 
tacked uphill along the regular road; and some of the generals advanced 
along little-used paths, just where they happened to find tliernselves, 
climbing up as best they could and pulling each other up with their 
spears. These were tlie first ones to join up with the party that had previ- 
ously occupied the position. 

Xenophon, with half the rear-guard, went by the same way as those 
who had the guide, as it was the easiest going for the baggage animals. 
He had placed the other half of his men in the rear of the animals. As 
they went forward they came to a ridge commanding the road and found 
it occupied by the enemy. They had either to dislodge them or else f>e cut 
o£F from the rest of the Greeks. They themselves might have gone by the 
same road as the others, but this was the only possible route for the 
baggage animals. Then they shouted out words of encouragement to each 
other and made an assault on the ridge with the companies in column. 
They did not attack from every direction but left the enemy a way of 
escape, if he wanted to run away. So long as they were climbing up, each 
man by the best route he could find, the natives shot arrows at them and 
hurled down stones; but they made no attack when it came to close 
quarters, and, in the end, abandoned the position and fled. 

The Greeks had no sooner got past this hill when they saw in front 
of them another hill, also occupied by the enemy. They decided to make 
an assault on this hill too, but Xenophon realized that, if they left the hill 
which they had just taken unguarded, the enemy might reoccupy it and 
make an attack on the baggage animals as they were going past. (The 
baggage train extended a long way, as it was going along a narrow road. ) 
He therefore left on the hill the captains Cephisodorus, the son of Cephi- 
sophon, an Athenian, and Archagoras, an exile from Argos, while he him- 
self advanced with the rest upon the second hill and took it too by the 
same methods as before. 

There was still a third hill left to deal with, and much the steepest of 
the three. It was the one that overlooked the guard who had been sur- 
prised at their fire during the night by the volunteers. However, when 
the Greeks got close to it, the natives gave up this hill without putting up 
a fight, a thing which surprised everyone and made them think that they 
had abandoned the hill through fear of being cut off and surrounded. Ac- 
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tually they had seen from the top what had happened further down the 
road and had all gone oflF to attack the rear-guard. 

Xenophon climbed to the summit with the youngest of his men, and or- 
dered the rest to k^ad on slowly, so that the companies in the rear could 
join up with them, and he told them to halt under arms on level ground 
when they had gone a little way along the road. At this point Archagoras 
of Argos came running with the news that his men had been driven oflF 
the hill and that Cephisodorus and Amphicrates had been killed together 
with all the rest who had not managed to jump down from the rock and 
reach the rear-guard. After achieving this success, the natives appeared 
on a ridge opposite the third hill. Xenophon spoke to them through an 
interpreter. He suggested a tnice and asked them to hand over the dead. 
Tliey replied that they would give back the bodies on condition that the 
Greeks did not burn their houses, and Xenophon agreed to this. How- 
ever, while this conversation was going on and the rest of the army was 
going foiAard, all the natives in the district had rushed up: and when 
the Greeks began to come down from the hill and make their way to- 
wards the rest where they were standing by their arms, then, in great 
numbers and with terrific shouting, tlie enemy launched an attack. On 
reaching the summit of the hill from which Xenophon was descending, 
they began to roll down rocks. They broke one man's leg, and the man 
who was carrying Xenophon's shield ran away, taking the shield with 
him. Eurylochus of Lusia, however, a hoplite, ran up and held his shield 
in front of both of them during the retreat. The rest rejoined tlieir com- 
rades who were already in battle order. 

The whole Greek army was now together again. They camped where 
they were and found a number of comfortable houses and plenty of food. 
There was a lot of wine, so much so that the people stored it in cellars 
which were plastered over the top. Xenophon and Chirisophus came to 
an arrangement with the enemy by which they got back the dead bodies 
and gave up their guide. For the dead they did, to the best of their abil- 
ity, everything that is usually done at the burial of brave men. On the 
next day they set out without a guide, and tlie enemy fought back at 
them, and tried to stop their march by occupying any nanow passes there 
might be ahead of them. Whenever th. y got in the way of the vanguard, 
Xenophon led his men up into the mountains from the rear and made the 
road-block in front of the vanguard ineffectual by trying to get on to 
higher ground llum those who were manning it; and whenever they 
made an attack on the rear guard, Cliirisophus rendered tliis attempt to 
block the march ineffectual by altering direction and trying to get on to 
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higher ground than those who were attempting it. So they were continu- 
ally coming to each other s help and giving each other the most valuable 
support. There were times, too, when the natives gave a lot of trouble 
to the parties who had climbed up to higher ground, when they were on 
their way down again. TTie natives were quick on their feet, and so could 
get away even when they did not start running until we were right on 
top of them. Their only arms were bows and slings, and as bowmen they 
were very good. The bows tliey had were between four and five feet long 
and their arrows were of more than three feet. When they shot they put 
out the left foot and rested the bottom of the bow against it as they drew 
back the string. Tlieir arrows went through shields and breastplates. 
When tlie Greeks got hold of any, they fitted them with straps and used 
tliem as javelins. In this type of country the Cretans were extremely use- 
ful. Stratocles, a Cretan himself, was their commander. 

THE CROSSING INTO ARMENIA 

They camped for this day in the villages overlooking the plain of the 
river Centrites, which is about two hundred feet across, and fonns the 
boundary between Armenia and the country of the Carduchi. The 
Greeks rested here and were glad to see the plain. The river was more 
than half a mile distant from the Carduchian mountains.'Tlicy felt very 
pleased, then, as they camped here, with plenty of provisions, and often 
talked over the hardships they had been tlirough; for they had been fight- 
ing continually tlirough all the seven days during which they had been 
going through the country of the Carduchi, and had suffered more than 
they had suffered in all their engagements with the King and with Tis- 
saphernes. Consequently the thought that they had escaped from all this 
made them sleep well. 

At dawn, however, they saw that on the other side of the river there 
were cavalry, ready for action, and prepared to prevent them crossing 
over: on tlie high ground above the cavalry were infantry formations to 
stop them getting into Armenia. These were Armenian, Mardian and 
Chaldaean mercenaries in the service of Orontas and Artouchas. The 
Chaldaeans were said to be a free nation and good fighting men. They 
were armed with long wicker shields and spears. The high ground, on 
which the infantry was formed up, was three or four hundred feet away 
from the river. TTie only visible road led uphill and looked as though it 
had been specially built. 

It was at this point that the Greeks attempted to cross; but, on making 
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the attempt, they found that the water rose above their breasts, and the 
river-bed was uneven, covered with large shppery boulders. It was im- 
possible for them to hold their arms in the water and, if they tried, the 
river swept them off their feet, while, if one held ones arms above 
ones head, one was left with no defence against the arrows and other 
missiles. They therefore withdrew and camped where they were on the 
bank of the river. They then saw that great numbers of the Carduchi 
had got together under arms and were occupying the position on the 
mountain where they had been themselves on the previous night. At 
this point the Greeks certainly felt very downhearted: they saw how 
difficult the river was to cross, and they saw also the troops ready to stop 
tliem crossing, and now the Carduchi waiting to set upon them from the 
rear if they attempted it. So for that day and the following night they 
stayed where they were, not knowing what to do. 

Xenophon had a dre^am. He dreamed that he was bound in fetters, but 
the fclteis fell off of their own accord, so that he was free and recovered 
the complete use of his limbs. Just before dawn he went to Chirisophus 
and told him that he felt confident that things would be all right, and he 
related his dream. Chirisophus was delighted, and at the first sign of 
dawn all the generals assembled and offered a sacrifice. The appearance 
of the victims was favourable from the very first. Then the generals and 
captains left the sacrifice and passed round the word to the troops to 
have their breakfast. 

Wliile Xenophon was having breakfast two young men came running 
up to him. Everyone knew that it was permissible to come to him 
whether he was in tlie middle of breakfast or supper, or to wake him from 
his sleep and talk to him, if they had anything to ^ay which had a bearing 
on the fighting. These young men now told him that they had been 
collecting kindling for tlieir fire, and had then seen on the other side of 
the river, on the rocks that went right down to the water, an old man 
and a woman and some girls storing away what looked like bundles of 
clothing in a hollow rock. On seeing this, they had come to the conclusion 
that this was a safe place to get across, as the ground there was in- 
accessible to the enemy’s cavalry. So they had undressed and taken their 
daggers and gone across naked, expccring that they would have to swim. 
However, they went ahead and got to the other side without the water 
ever reaching up to the crutch. Once on the other side they made off 
with the clothing and came back again. 

Xenophon at once poured a libation and gave directions for the young 
men to join in it and pray to the gods who had sent the dream and re- 
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vealed the ford, that they should bring what remained to a happy ful- 
filment. As soon as he had made the libation he took the young men to 
Chirisophus and they told their story to him. Chirisophus, after hearing 
it, also made a libation, and, when the libations were over, they gave in- 
structions for the soldiers to pack their belongings, while they themselves 
called a meeting of the generals and discussed the question of how to 
make the crossing as efficient as possible, and how they could defeat the 
enemy in front and at the same time suffer no losses from those in the 
rear. They decided that Chirisophus should go first with half the army, 
while the other half stayed behind with Xent)ph()n, and that the bag- 
gage animals and the general crowxl should go across between the 
two. 

When things were in order, they set off, and the two young men led the 
way, keeping the river on their left. Tlie way to the ford was a distance 
of less than half a mile and, as they marched, the enemy’s cavalry forma- 
tions on the other bank kept pace with them. On reaching the hank of the 
river where the ford was, they grounded arms, and then Chirisoplnis him- 
self first put a ceremonial wreath on his head, threw^ aside his cloak and 
took up his arms, telling the rest to follow his exam])le. He ordered the 
captains to lead their companies across in columns, some on the It'ft and 
others on the right of him. The soothsayers then cut the throats of the 
animals over the river, and meanwhile the enemy were shooting arrf)ws 
and slinging. However, they were still out of range. The appearance of 
the victims was pronounced favourable, and then all the soldiers sang 
the paean and raised the battle-cry, and all the women joined in the 
cry; for a number of the soldiers had their mistresses with them in the 
army. 

Chirisophus and his men then went into the river. Xenophon, with 
those of the rear-guard who were quickest on their feet, ran back at 
full speed to the ford opposite the road into the Armenian mountains. 
He was trying to give the impression that he intended to make a crossing 
there and so cut off the cavalry on the river-bank. When the enemy saw 
that Chirisophus* men were getting across the river e^asjly and that 
Xenophon's men were running back on their tracks, they boc:ame fright- 
ened of being cut off and fled at full speed in the direction, apparently, 
of the river crossing further up. However, on reaching t})e road, tliey 
turned uphill into the mountains. Lycius, who was in command of the 
cavalry formation, and Aeschines, who was in command of the formation 
of peltasts that accompanied Chirisophus, gave pursuit as s(K)n as they 
saw the enemy in full retreat, and the soldiers shouted out to each other 
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not to stay behind but to go on after them into the mountains. However, 
when Chirisophus had got across he did not pursue the cavalry, but 
immediately went up on to the high ground that went down to the river 
to attack the enemy who were up there. Tliey, seeing their own cavalry in 
flight and hoplites moving up to attack tliem, abandoned the heights 
overlooking the river. 

When Xenophon saw that things were going well on the other side, 
he made his way back as quickly as he could to that part of the army 
which had crossed, for there were also the Carduchi to think of, and they 
were evidently coming down into the plain with the intention of making 
an attack on the rear. Chirisophus was now holding the high ground, 
and Lycius, who with a few men had made an attempt at a pmsiiit, 
had captured some of their baggage animals, which they had abandoned, 
and some fine clothing and some drinking cups as well. The Greek bag- 
gage train and the general crowd was actually engaged in crossing. 
Xcnophc'i then brought his men round and halted them in battle order, 
facing the Carduchi. He ordered the captains to split up their companies 
into sections of tw('nty-five men and bring each section round into line 
on the left: the captains and the section commanders w^ere then to ad- 
vance towards the Carduchi while those in the rear were to halt facing 
the river. 

As soon as the Carduchi saw that the troops in the rear of the general 
crowd were thinning out and that there appeared now to be only a few 
of them, they began to come on faster, chanting their songs as they came. 
Chirisophus, howe\ cr, when his own position w'as sc^'ure, sent Xenophon 
the peltasts and slingcrs and archers, and told them to do what they were 
ordered. Xenophon saw them coming across, and sent a messenger to 
tell them not to cross, but to stay on the further bank: w’hen his own 
men started to cross over, they were to go into the river on each side of 
them as though thev intended to cross to the other side, the javelin 
throwers with their weapons at the ready, and the archers with arrows 
fitted to their bowstrings; l)\.it they were not to go far into the river. The 
orders he gave to his own men were that, when they were within range 
of the enemy slingcrs and could hear the stones rattling on the shields, 
they were to sing the paean and cha;.-e: when the enemy ran away and 
the tnimpctcr sounded tlie attack from the river, the men in the rear 
were to whetd right and go first, and then they were all to run to the 
river and get across as fast as they could, each at the point opposite 
his own position, so as not to get in each other s way; tlie best man would 
be the one who got to the other side first. 
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The Carduchi saw that there were now not many left in tlie baggage 
train; for a number even of those who had been detailed to remain be- 
hind had gone over to see what was happening either to the animals or 
to their kit or to their mistresses. Consequently the Carduchi came on 
with confidence and began to sling stones and shoot arrows. The Greeks 
then sang tlie paean and advanced on them at the double. The natives 
could not stand up to them, since, though they were armed well enough 
for quick attacks and retreats in the mountains, when it came to standing 
up to close fighting they were insufficiently armed. At this point the 
trumpeter sounded the attack, and the enemy ran away all the faster, 
while the Greeks turned about and escaped across the river as quickly 
as they could. Some of the enemy saw what they were doing and ran 
back again to the river where they wounded a few men with their ar- 
rows; but the majority of them were obviously still running away even 
when the Greeks had got to the other side. The relieving party, in their 
desire to show off their courage, had gone into the water further than 
they should, and came back across the river after Xenophon’s party. 
A few of these men too were wounded, 

THEY SACK THE CAMP OF TIRIBAZUS 

After crossing the river they formed up in order about midday and 
marched at least fifteen miles through Annenia, over country that was 
entirely flat, with gently sloping hills. Because of the wars between the 
Armenians and the Carduchi there were no villages near the river; but 
the one which they reached at the end of their march was a big one, 
containing a palace belonging to the satrap; most of the houses were built 
like fortresses and there were plenty of provisions. Then a two days’ 
march of thirty miles took them past the sources of the river Tigris, and 
from here a three days’ march of forty five miles brought them to the 
Teleboas, a beautiful river, but not a large one. There were a number of 
villages near the river, and all this part is called Western Armenia. Its 
governor was Tiribazus who was a personal friend of the King, and when 
he was present no one else had the right to assist the King, in mounting 
his horse. He now rode up to the Greeks with a cavalry escort and sent 
forward an interpreter to say that he would like to speaJc with their 
commanders. The generals thought it best to hear what he had to say 
and, going forward till they were within hearing distance, asked him 
what he wanted. He replied that he would like to come to terms by 
which he would undertake to do the Greeks no harm and they would 
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undertake not to burn the houses, though they could take any supplies 
which they needed. The generals agreed to this and made a treaty on 
these terms. 

After this came a three days’ march of forty-five miles over level 
ground. Tiribazus with his force kept pace with them, with about a mile 
between the armies. In the course of the march they came to a palace 
with a number of villages, full of all kinds of supplies, in the vicinity. 
Tliere was a heavy fall of snow in the niglit, while they were in camp 
here, and at dawn it was decided that troops with their officers should 
take up quarters separately in the villages. Tliere were no enemies in 
sight, and it seemed a safe thing to do because of the quantity of snow 
that had fallen. In these quarters they had all kinds of good food — meat, 
corn, old wines with a delicious bomjuet, raisins, and all sorts of vege- 
tables. However, some of the soldiers who had wandered off some way 
from the camp reported that at night they had clearly seen a number of 
camp-fires. The generals then decided that it was not safe for the troops 
to be in separate quarters, and that the whole army should be brought 
togc’ther again. Conse(]iiently they camped all together; and it looked 
also as though the weather was clearing up. However, while tliey were 
spending the night here, there was a tremendous fall of snow, so much 
of it that it covered over both the arms and the men lying on the ground. 
The baggage animals too were embedded in the snow. Tlie soldiers 
felt very reluctant to get to their feet, as, when they were lying down, 
the snow which fell on them and did not slip off kept them warm. But 
when Xenophon was tough enough to get up and, without putting his 
clothes on, to start splitting logs, someone else soon got up too and took 
over the job of splitting the wood from him. Tlien others also got up and 
lit fires and rubbed themselves down with ointment. A lot of ointment 
was found in this place and they used it instead of olive oil. It was made 
of hog’s lard, sesame, bitter almonds and turpentine. A perfumed oil, 
too, made from the same ingredients, was found here. 

After the snowstorm it was decided to take up separate quarters again 
under c*over, and the soldiers went back with a lot of shouting and 
jubilation to the houses and the stores of food. The ones w ho, when they 
had left the houses, had acted like h. digans and burned them down, 
now had to pay for it by having uncomfortable quarters. The generals 
gave a detachment of men to Democrates of Temenus, and sent him out 
from here by night to the mountains where those w'ho had been out of 
camp had said they had seen the fires. They chose him because he had 
already on previous occasions won the reputation for bringing in accurate 
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information on subjects like this. When he said something was there, it 
was there; and when he said it wasn’t, it wasn’t. He now went out to the 
mountains and said that he had not seen any fires, but he returned with a 
prisoner who was armed with a Persian bow and quiver and a battle-ax 
like those which the Amazons carry. This prisoner was questioned as to 
where he came from, and said that he was a Persian and was going from 
Tiribazus’ army to get provisions. They then asked him what was the 
size of the army and what was the purpose for which it had been 
mobilized. He replied that Tiribazus had under him his own force 
together with mercenary troops from the Chalybes and Taochi: his plan 
was to attack the Greeks, as they crossed the mountain, in a narrow pass 
through which went their only possible road. 

When they heard this the generals decided to bring the army together 
again. They left a guard, with Sophaenetus the Stymphalian in command 
of those who stayed behind, and immediately set out, with the Juan who 
had been captured to show them the way. After they had crossed the 
mountains, the peltasts went forward, and, coming in sight of the enemy’s 
camp, raised a shout and charged down on it without waiting for the 
hoplites. When the natives heard the noise, they did not stand their 
ground, but took to fliglit. In spite of this, some of them were kilh’d and 
about twenty horses were captured, as was Tiribazus’ own tent which 
contained some couches with silver legs and some drinking vessels; also 
some men who said that they were his bakers and cup-bearers. 

As soon as the generals of the hoplites found out what had occurred, 
they decided to return to their camp as quickly as possible, in case an 
attack might be made on those who had been left behind. So llu*y 
sounded the trumpet to call the men back, set off and got back to their 
camp on the same day. 


MARCHING THROUGH THE SNOW 

Next day they decided that they ought to get away as fast as they 
could, before the native army could reassemble and occupy the pass. 
They packed their belongings at once and, taking a numl)er of guides 
with them, set off through deep snow. On the same day they passM 
the height where Tiribazus had intended to attack them, and then 
pitched camp. From here a three days’ march of forty-five miles through 
desert country brought them to the river Euphrates, which they crossed 
without getting wet beyond the navel. The source of the river was said 
to be not far from here. 

Next came a three days' march of forty-five miles over level ground 
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and through deep snow. Tlie third day’s march was a hard one, with a 
north wind blowing into their faces, cutting into absolutely everything 
like a knife and freezing people stiff. One of the soothsayers then pro- 
posed making a sacrifice to the wind and his suggestion was carried out. 
It was agreed by all that there was then a distinct falling off in the 
violence of the wind. Tlie snow was six feet deep and many of the animals 
and the slaves perished in it, as did about thirty of the soldiers. They kept 
their fires going all night, as there was plenty of wood in the place where 
they camped, though those who came up late got no wood. The ones 
who had arrived before and had lit the fires would not let the late- 
comers approach their fire unless tliey gave them a share of their com 
or any other foodstuff they had. So each shared with the other party 
w'hat he had. When the fires were made, great pits were formed reaching 
down to the ground as the snow melted. This gave one a chance of 
measuring the depth of the snow. 

The \’t bnle of ihe next day’s march from here was through the snow, 
and a number of the soldiers suffered from bulimia. Xenophon, who, as 
he c'ommanded the rear-guard, came upon men who had collapsed, did 
not know what the disease was. However, someone who had had ex- 
perience of it told him that it was a clear case of bulimia, and that if they 
had something to eat they would be able to stand up. So he went through 
the baggage train and distributed to the sufferers any edibles that he 
could find there, and also sent round those who were able to run with 
more supplies to them. As soon as they had had something to eat they 
stood up and went on marching. 

On this march Chirisophus came to a village about nightfall, and found 
by the well some women and girls, w^ho had come out of the village in 
front of the fortification to get water. They asked the Greeks w^ho they 
were, and the interpreter replied in Persian and said they were on their 
way from the King to the satrap. The women answored that he w^as not 
there, and said that he was about three miles away. Since it was late, 
tliey went inside the fortification with the water-carriers to see the head- 
man of the village. So CHiirisophus and as manv of the troops as could 
camped there, but as for the rest of the soldiers, those wdio were un- 
able to finish the march spent the night without food and without fires, 
and some died in the course of it. Some of the enemy too had formed 
themselves into bands and seized upon any baggage animals that could 
not make the journey, fighting among themselves for the animals. Sol- 
diers who had lost the use of their eyes through snow-blindness or whose 
toes had dropped off from frost-bile were left behind. 

It was a relief to the eyes against snow-blindness if one held something 
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black in front of the eyes while marching; and it was a help to the feet 
if one kept on the move and never stopped still, and took oflF one’s shoes 
at night. If one slept with one’s shoes on, the straps sank into the flesh 
and the soles of the shoes froze to the feet. This was the more likely to 
happen since, when their old shoes were worn out, they had made 
themselves shoes of undressed leather from the skins of oxen tliat had just 
been flayed. Some soldiers who were suffering from these kinds of c‘om- 
plaints were left behind. Tliey had seen a piece of ground that looked 
black because the snow had gone from it, and they imagined tliat the 
snow there had melted — as it actually had done— this being the effect 
of a fountain which was sending up vapour in a wooded hollow near by. 
Tlie soldiers turned aside here, sat down, and refused to go any further. 

As soon as Xenophon, who was with the rear-guard, heard of this, he 
begged them, using every argument he could think of, not to get left 
behind. He told them that there were large numbers of the enemy, 
formed into bands, who were coming up in the rear, and in the end he 
got angry. They told him to kill them on the spot, for they could not pos- 
sibly go on. Under the circumstances the best thing to do seemed to be 
to scare, if possible, the enemy who were coming up and so prevent 
them from falling upon the soldiers in their exhauste'd condition. By this 
time it was already dark, and the enemy were making a lot of noise as 
they advanced, quarrelling over the plunder which they had. Then the 
rear-guard, since they had the use of their limbs, jumped up and charged 
the enemy at the double, while the sick men shouted as hard as they 
could and clashed their shields against their spears. Tlie enemy were 
panic-stricken and tlirew themselves down through the snow into the 
wooded hollows, and not a sound was heard from them afterwards. 
Xenophon and his troops told the sick men that a detachment would 
come to help them on the next day, and he then proceeded with the 
march. How^ever, before they had gone half a mile they came across 
some more soldiers resting by the road in the snow, all covered up, with 
no guard posted. Xenophon’s men roused them up, but they said that 
the troops in front were not going forward. Xenophon then went past 
them and sent on the most able-bodied of the peltasts to find out what 
was holding them up. They reported back that the whole army was 
resting in this way; so Xenophon’s men posted what guards they could, 
and also spent the night there, without a fire and without .supper. When 
it was near daybreak Xenophon sent the youngest of his men back to 
the sick with instructions to make them get up and force them to march 
on. At this point Chirisophus sent a detachment from his troops in the 
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village to see what was happening to the troops in the rear. Xenophon’s 
men were glad to see them and handed over the sick to them to escort 
to the camp. They then went on themselves and, before they had 
marched two miles, got to the village where Chirisophus was camping. 
Now that they had joined forces again, it seemed safe for the troops 
to take up their quarters in the villages. Chirisophus stayed where he 
was, and the other officers drew lots for the villages which were in 
sight, and each went with liis men to the one he got. 

On this occasion Polycrates, an Athenian captain, asked leave to go on 
independently and, taking with him the men who were quickest on their 
feet, ran to the village which had been allotted to Xenophon and sur- 
prised all the villagers, with their head-man, inside the walls, together 
with seventeen colts which were kept there for tribute to the King, and 
the head-man's daughter, who had only been married nine days 
ago. Her husband had gone out to hunt hares and was not captured in 
the village. 

The houses here were built underground; the entrances were h'ke 
wells, but they broadened out lower down. There w'ere tunnels dug in 
the ground for tlie animals, while the men went down by ladder. Inside 
the houses there were goats, sheep, co\\s and poultry with their young. 
All these animals were fed on food that was kept inside the houses. 
There was also wheat, barley, beans and barley-wine in great bowls. The 
actual grains of barley floated on lop of the bowis, level with the brim, 
and in the bowls there were reeds of various sizes and Avithout joints in 
them. When one w\as thirsty, one w^as meant to take a reed and suck the 
wine into one’s mouth. It was a very strong wine, unless one mixed it with 
water, and, when one got used to it, it w^as a ver>^ pleasant drink. 

Xenophon invited the chief of the village to have supper with him, 
and told him to be of good heart, as he was not going to be deprived of 
his children, and that, if he showed himself capable of doing the army a 
gO(xl turn until they reached another tribe, they would restock his house 
with provisions when they went away. He promised to co-operate and, 
to show his good intentions, told them of where some wdne was buried. 
So for that night all the soldiers were quartered in thr villages and 
slept there with all sorts of food aroui: ^ them, setting a guard over the 
head-man of the village and keeping a watchful eye on his children 
too. 

On the next day Xenophon visited Chirisophus and took the head-man 
with him. Whenever he went past a village he turned into it to see those 
wIk) were quartered there. Everywhere he found them feasting and merry- 
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making, and they would invariably refuse to let him go before they had 
given him sometliing for breakfast. In every single case they would have 
on the same tabic lamb, kid, pork, veal and chicken, and a number of 
loaves, both wheat and barley. When anyone wanted, as a gesture of 
friendship, to drink to a friends health, he would drag him to a huge 
bowl, over which he would have to k^an, sucking up the drink like an ox. 
They invited the head-man too to take what he liked, but he refused 
their invitations, only, if he caught sight of any of his relatives, he would 
take tliem along with him. 

When they came to Cliirisophus, they found his men also feasting, 
with wreaths of hav round their heads, and with Armenian bovs in 
native dress waiting on them. Tliey showed the boys what to do by signs, 
as though they were deaf mutes. After greeting each other, Cliirisophus 
and Xenophon together interrogated the head-man through the inter- 
preter who spoke Persian, and asked him wdiat country this was. He 
replied that it was Armenia. Then they asked him for whom the horses 
were being kept, and he said that they were a tribute paid to the King. 
Tlie next country, he said, was the land of the Chalybes, and he told 
them tlie way there, 

Xenophon then went away and took the head-man back to his own 
people. He gave him back the horse (rather an old one) which he had 
taken, and told him to fatten it up and sacrifice it. This Was because he 
had heard that it was sacred to the sun and he was afraid that it might 
die, as the journey had done it no good. He took some of the colts him- 
self, and gave one colt to each of the generals and captains. The horses 
in this part of the world were smaller than the Persian horses, but much 
more finely bred. The head-man told the Greeks to tie small bags round 
the feet of the horses and baggage animals whenever they made them go 
through snow, as, without these bags, they sank in up to their bellies. 

THEY CAPTURE A PASS BY A MANOEUVRE 

When the eighth day came, Xenophon handed over the head-man 
of the village to Chirisophus for a guide. He left bediind all his family 
for him in the village, except for his son, who was just growing up. lie 
gave the young man to Plisthenes of Amphipolis to look after, with the 
idea that, if the father was a reliable guide, he could take back his son too 
when he left them. They brought all the provisions they cx)uld into the 
head-man's house, and then packed their belongings mid set out. 

The head-man was not put under any restraint and led them on 
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Arough the snow. When they had already marched for three days 
Chirisoptiiis got angry with him for not having brought them to any 
villages. The man said that there were none in this part of the country. 
Chirisophus then struck him, but did not have him bound. As a result of 
this he ran away and escaped in the night, leaving his son behind. This 
affair — ill-treating the guide and then not taking adeKjuate precautions 
— was the only occasion on the march when Chirisophus and Xenophon 
fell out. Plisthenes was devoted to the young man, took him home with 
him, and found him a most trusty companion. 

lliey then marched for seven days, doing fifteen miles a day, to the 
river Phasis, which was a hundred feet across. Next came a two days' 
march of thirty miles. At the pass wliich led down into the plain there 
were Chalybes, Taochi and Phasians to bar their way, and, when 
Chirisophus saw that the enemy was holding the pass, he came to a halt, 
keeping about tliree miles away from them, so as not to approach them 
while mar'^liing in column. He sent orders to the ()th(T officers to bring 
up their cfunpanies on his flank, so that the army should be in line. 
When the rear-guard had got into position he called a meeting of the 
generals and captains, and spoke as follows: “As you see, the enemy are 
holding the pass over the mountain. Now is the time* to deeide what is 
the best method of dealing with them. What I suggest is that we give 
orders to the troops to have a meal, and meanwhile decide whether it is 
best to cross the mountain to-day or to-morrow." 

“I think, on the other hand," said (deanor, “that we should get ready 
for battle and make an attack, as .soon as we hav(' finished our meal. 
My reason is that, if we let this day go by, the enf my who are now 
watching us will gain confidence and, if they do, others will probably 
join them in greater numbers." 

Xenophon spoke next, and Siud: “Tliis is my view. If we have to fight 
a battle, what w^e must see to is how^ we may figlit with the greatest 
efficiency. But if we want to get acro.ss the mountain w'ith the minimum 
of inconvenience, then, I think, what w^e must ctmsider is how to ensure 
that our casualties in dead and wounded are as light as possible. Tlie 
mountain, so far as we can see, extends for more than six miles, but 
except just for the part on our road, ’here is no evidence anywdiere of 
men on guard against us. It wnnild be a much better plan, then, for us 
to try to steal a bit of the undefended mountain from them when they 
are not looking, and to capture it from them, if wo can, by taking the 
initiative, than to fight an action against a strong position and against 
troops who are waiting ready for us. It is much easier to march uphill 
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without fighting than to march on the level when one has enemies on all 
sides; and one can see what is in front of ones feet better by night, when 
one is not fighting, than by day, if one is; and rough ground is easier for 
the feet, if one is not fighting as one marches, than level ground is, when 
there are weapons flying round ones head. I do not think that it is im- 
possible for us to steal this ground from them. We can go by night, so as 
to be out of their observation; and we can keep far enough away from 
them to give tliem no chance of hearing us. And I would suggest that, if 
we make a feint at attacking here, w^e should find the rest of the moun- 
tain even less tiefended, as the enemy would be likely to stay here in a 
greater concentration. But I am not the person who ought to be talking 
about stealing. I gather that you Spartans, Chirisophus — I mean the real 
officer class — study how to steal from your earliest boyhood, and think 
that so far from it being a disgrace it is an actual distinction to steal 
anything that is not forbidden by law. And, so that you may become 
expert thieves and try to get away witli what you steal, it is laid down 
by law that you get a beating if you are caught stealing. Here then is an 
excellent opportunity for you to give an exhibition of the way in whic h 
you were brought up, and to preserve us from blows, by seeing to it that 
we are not caught stealing our bit of mountain.” 

‘‘Well,” said Chirisophus, “what I have gathered about you Athenians 
is that you are remarkably good at stealing public funds, even though it is 
a very risky business for whoever does so; and your best men are the 
greatest experts at it, that is if it is your best men who are considered 
the right people to be in the government. So here is a chance for you 
too to give an exhibition of the way in which you wore brought up.” 

‘Then,” said Xenophon, “I am prepared, as soon as we have had our 
meal, to take the rear-guard and go to seize the position in the moun- 
tains. I have got guides already, as my light troops ambushed and made 
prisoners of a few of the natives who have been fcfllowing behind to pick 
up what they could. I have also been infonne^d by them tliat the moun- 
tains are not impassable: they provide pasture fc:)r goats and cattle. 
If, therefore, we once get hold of a part of the range, there will be a 
possible route for our baggage animals as well. I do not expect either 
that the enemy will stand their ground when they see that we are holdmg 
the heights and on a level with them, as they show no willingness at the 
moment to come down on to a level with us.” 

“But why,” said Chirisophus, “should you go and leave vacant the 
command of the rear-guard? It would be better to send odiers, that is if 
some good soldiers do not coniC forward as volunteers,” 
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Then Aristonymus of Methydria, a commander of hoplites, and Aristeas 
of Chios, and Nicomachus of Oeta, commanders of light infantry, came 
forward, and it was agreed that they would light a number of fires as 
soon as they had seized the heights. Wlien this was settled they had 
tlieir meal, and afterwards Chirisophus led the army forward about a 
mile in the direction of the enemy, so as to give the impression that it was 
at this point that he intended to attack. 

Wlien they had had supper and it became dark, the troops detailed 
for the job set off and seized the mountain height, while the others 
rested where they were. As soon as the enemy realized that the heights 
had been occupied, they were on the look out and kept a number of fires 
burning through the night. At daybreak Chirisophus ofifered sacrifices 
and then advanced on the road, while the troops who had seized the 
mountain ridge made an attack along the heights. Most of the enemy 
stood their ground at the pass, but part of them went to engage the 
troops on 'he heights. Ilow^cver, before the main bodies came to close 
quarters, the troops on the heights were in action and the Creeks were 
winning and driving the enemy back. At the same moment in the plain 
the Greek peltasts advanced at tire double against the enemy's battle 
line, and Chirisophus with the hoplites foMowed at a quick march behind. 
However, when the enemy guarding the road saw that their troops 
higher up were being defeated, they took to flight. Not many of them 
were killed, but a very great number of shields were captured. The 
Greeks cut these shields up with their swords and so made them useless. 
When they reached tlie summit, the)^ offered sacr’i^ices and set up a 
trophy. Then they descended into the plain and cauie among villages 
full of plenty of good food. 

THE GREEKS CATCH SIGHT OF THE SEA 

Next came a five days' miirch of ninety miles into ^he country of the 
Taochi, and here provisions began to run short. The Taoclii lived behind 
strong fortifications inside which they had all tlieir provisions stored up. 
The Greeks arrived at one of these fortifications, which had no city or 
dwellings attached to it, but into whic'^ men and women and a lot of 
cattle had got together, and Chirisophus, as soon as he reached the place, 
launched an attack on it. When the first body of attackers became tired, 
another body of troops relieved them, and then another, since it was 
impossible to surround the place with the whole lot together, as there 
was precipitous ground all round it. On the arrival of Xenophon with the 
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rear-guard, both hoplites and peltasts, Chirisophns exclaimed: ‘*¥011 have 
come where you are needed. This position must be taken. If we fail to do 
so, there are no supplies for the army.” 

They then discussed the situation together, and, when Xenophon asked 
what it was that was stopping them from getting inside, Chirisophus 
said: ‘This approach, which you see, is the only one there is. But when 
one tries to get in by tliat way, they roll down boulders from that rock 
which overhangs the position. Whoever gets caught by one, ends up like 
this.” And he pointed out some men who had had their legs and ribs 
broken. 

“But,” said Xenophon, “when they have used up their boulders, what 
is there to stop us getting inside? In front of us we see only these few 
men, and of these only two or three who are armed. And, as you can see 
yourself, the piece of ground where we are bound to be exposed to the 
stones, as we go over it, is about a hundred and fifty feet in length. Of 
this distance, about a hundred feet is covered with large pine tiees 
spaced at intervals. If the men take shelter against their trunks, what 
damage could come to them either from the rolling stones or the stones 
flying through the air? All that is left is fifty feet, over which we must 
nm when the stones cease coming at us.” 

“But,” said Chirisophus, “as soon as we begin to advance towards the 
wooded part, great numbers of stones are hurled down at us.” 

“That,” said Xenophon, “is just what we want. They will use up their 
.stones all the quicker. Let us advance, then, to the point from which wc 
shall not have far to run forward if we are to do so, and from which wc 
can easily retreat if we want to.” 

Then Chirisophus and Xenophon went forward, accompanied by one 
of the captains, Callimachus of Parrhasia, since on that day he held the 
position of chief oflBcer among the captains of the rear-guard. The other 
captains stayed behind in safety. Afterwards about seventy men reached 
the shelter of the trees, not in a body, but one by one, each man looking 
after himself as well as he could. Agasias of Stymphalus and Aristonymus 
of Methydria (also captains of the rear-guard) with some others were 
standing by outside jthe trees, as it was not safe for more than one com- 
pany to stand among them, 

Callimachus had a good scheme. He kept njnnlng forward two or 
three paces from the tree under which he was sheltering, and, when the 
stones came down on him, he nimbly drew back again. Each time he ran 
forward more than ten wagon-loads of stones were used. Agasias saw that 
the whole army was watching what Callimachus was doing, and feared 
that he would not be the first man to get into the fortification; so, 
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without calling in the help of Aristonymus, who was next to him, or of 
Eurylochus of Lusia, though both of them were friends of his, he went 
ahead by himself and got beyond everyone. When Callimachus saw that 
he was going past him he seized hold of him by his shield. Meantime 
Aristonymus of Methydria ran past them, and after him Eurylochus of 
Lusia. All of these men were keen rivals of each other in doing brave 
things, and so, struggling amongst themselves, they took the place. 
F'or, once they were inside, no more stones were thrown down from 
above. 

Then it was certainly a terrible sight. 'Fhe women threw their children 
down from the rocks and then threw themselves after them, and the 
men did the same. Wliilc this was going on Aeneas of Stymphalus, a 
captain, saw one of them, who was wearing a fine garment, running to 
throw himself down, and he caught hold of him in ‘.rder to stop him; but 
tlu* man dragged him with him and they both went hurtling down over 
the rocks and were killed. Conseicjiiently very few prisoners were taken, 
but there were great numbers of oxen and asses and sheep. 

Tlien came a seven days' march of a hundred and fifty miles through 
tlie country of the Chalybes. These were the most warlike of all the 
tribes on their way, and they fought with the Greeks at close quarters. 
They had body-armour of lim'n, reaching down to the groin, and instead 
of skirts to their armour tliey wore thick twisted cords. They also wore 
greaves and helmets, and carried on their belts a knife of about the size 
of the Spartan dagger. With these knives they cut the throats of those 
whom tliey managed to overpower, and then would cut off their heads 
and carry tlu*m as they marched, singing and dan^^mg whenever their 
enemies were likely to see them. They also carried a speiir with one 
point, about twenty f('et long, dliey used to stay inside their settlements, 
and tlu’ii, when tlie Greeks had gone past, they would follow behind 
and were always ready for a fight. They had their houses in fortified 
positions, and had brought all their provisions inside the fortifications. 
Consequently the Greeks could take nothing from them, but lived on the 
supplies which they had seized from the Taochi. 

The Greeks arriveil next at the river Harpasus which was four hundred 
fec't across. Then they marched through the territory of the Scythoni, a 
four days' march of sixty miles over level ground until they came to some 
villages, vvliere they stayed for three days and renewed their stocks of 
provisions. Then a four days' march of sixty miles brought them to 
a large, prosperous and inhabited city, which was called Gyinnias. Tlie 
governor of the country sent the Greeks a guide from this city, with the 
idea that he should lead them through country which was at war with 
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his own people. When the guide arrived, he said that in five days he 
would lead them to a place from which they could see the sea; and 
he said he was ready to be put to death if he failed to do so. So he led 
the way, and, when they had crossed the border into his enemies’ coun- 
try, he urged them to burn and lay waste the land, thus making it clear 
that it was for this purpose that he had come to tliem, and not because 
of any goodwill to the Greeks. 

Tliey came to the mountain on the fifth day, the name of the mountain 
being Thekes. When the men in front reached the summit and caught 
sight of the sea there was groat shouting. Xenophon and the rear-guard 
heard it and thought that there were some more enemies attacking in 
the front, since there were natives of the country they had ravaged fol- 
lowing them up behind, and the rear-guard had killed some of them 
and made prisoners of others in an ambush, and captured about twenty 
raw ox-hide shields, with the hair on. However, when the shouting got 
louder and drew nearer, and those who were constantly going forward 
started running towards the men in front who kept on shouting, and the 
more there were of them tlie more shouting there w*as, it looked then as 
though this was something of considerable importance. So Xenophon 
mounted his horse and, taking Lycius and the cavalrj' with him, rode 
forward to gi\'e support, and, quite soon, they heard the soldiers shouting 
out ^TThe sea! The seal” and passing the word down the column. Thou 
certainly they all began to run, the rear-guard and all, and drove on the 
baggage animals and the horses at full speed; and when they had all got 
to the top, the soldiers, with tears in their eyes, embraced each other 
and their generals and captains. In a moment, at somebody or other’s 
suggestion, they collected stones and made a great pile of them. On 
top they put a lot of raw ox-hides and staves and the sluelds which tliey 
had captured. The guide himself cut the shields into pieces and urged 
the others to do so too. Afterwards the Greeks sent the guide back and 
gave him as presents from the common store a horse, and a silver cup and 
a Persian robe and ten darics. What he particularly wanted was the 
rings which the soldiers liad and he got a number of thes« from them. 
He pointed out to them a village where they could camp, and showed 
them the road by which they had to go to the country of (he Macrones. 
It was then evening and he went away, traveling by night. 


THEY ARRIVE AT TRAPEZUS 

Then the Greeks did a three days' march of thirty miles through the 
country of the Macrones. On the first day they came to the river which 
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forms the boundary between the territories of the Macrones and the 
Scytheni. On their right there was a defensive position which looked a 
very awkward one, and on the left there was another river, into which 
flowed the river that formed the boundary and which they had to cross. 
The banks of this river were covered with trees which, though not large, 
were growing thickly together. The Greeks cut the trees down when 
they came up to them, being anxious to get away from the place as 
quickly as they could. Tlie Macrones, armed with shields and spears, 
and wearing hair tunics, were drawn up in battle order facing the cross- 
ing-place. They kept shouting to each other and hurling stones which fell 
harmlessly into the river as they failed to reach the other side. 

At this point one of the peltasts came up to Xenophon. He said that he 
had been a slave in Athens and that he knew the language of these 
people. "Indeed,” he went on, "I think that this iS my own country. 
If there is no objection, I should like to speak to them.” 

"There is no objection at all,” Xenophon said. "Speak to them and find 
out first of all who they are.” 

lie askt^l them tliis, and they replied that they were Macrones. 

"Now ask them,” said Xenophon, "why they are drawn up to oppose us 
and why they want to be om* enemies.” 

Tlieir reply to this was: "Because it is you who are invading our coun- 
*» 

The generals then told the man to say, ‘'We are not coming wath any 
hostile intentions. Wc have been making war on the King, and now we 
are going back to Greece and want to get to the oa.” 

Tlie Macrones asked whether the Greeks would gi\ ' pledges that they 
meant what tliey said, and they replied that they would like both to give 
and to receive pledges. The Macrones then gave tlie Greeks a native 
spear, and the Gret'ks gave them a Greek one, as they said that these 
were the usual pledges. Both sides called on tlie gods to witness the 
agreement. 

After exchanging pledges, the Macrones immediately helped the 
Greeks to cut down the trees and made a path for them in order to help 
them across, lliey mixed freely with the Greeks and provided them, as 
well as they could, with opportunities- for buying food, and led them 
through their country for three days, until they brought them to tlie 
Colchian frontier. Tliere were mountains here, which, though high, 
were not steep, and the Colchians were drawn up in battle order on the 
mountains. At first the Greeks formed up opposite them in line, ^vith the 
intention of advancing on the mountain in that formation; but in the 
end Uie generals decided to meet and tliscuss what would be the best 
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method of making the attack. Xenophon then expressed the opinion that 
it would be better to break up their present formation and to advance 
in columns. “The line,” he said, “will lose its cohesion directly, since we 
shall find some parts of the mountain easy going and other parts difficult. 
It will immediately make the men lose heart, if after being drawn up 
in line they see the line broken. Then, if we advance in a line many ranks 
deep, the enemy will have men on both our flanks, and can use them 
however they like. On the other hand, if we go forward in a line which 
is only a few ranks deep, there would be nothing surprising in our lino 
being broken llirough, with masses of missiles and men all falling on us 
together. And if this takes place at any single point, the whole line will 
suflFer for it. No, I propose that we should form up with the companies in 
column, spaced out so as to cover the ground in such a way that the 
companies on our extreme flanks are beyond the two wings of the enc'my. 
By adopting this plan we shall outflank the enemy’s line, and, as we are 
advancing in columns, our bravest men will be the first to engage the 
enemy, and each officer will lead his company by the easiest route. As 
for the gaps between the columns, it will not be easy for the enemy to 
infiltrate, when there are companies both on his right and left; and it 
will not be easy to break through a company that is advancing in column. 
If any company is in difficulties, the nearest one will give support; and if 
at any point any one company can reach the summit, yoiucan be sure that 
not a man among the enemy will stand his ground any longer.” 

This plan was agreed' upon, and they former! the companies into col- 
umns. Xenophon rode along from the right wing to the left and said to the 
soldiers: “My friends, these people whom you see are the last obstacle 
which stops us from being where we have so long struggled to be. We 
ought, if we could, to eat them up alive.” 

When everyone was in position and they had formed the companies, 
tliere were about eighty companies of hoplites, each company with 
roughly the strength of a hundred. They formed up the peltasts and 
the archers in three divisions, one beyond the left flank, one beyond the 
right, and one in the centre, each division being about six hundred strong. 
The order was then passed along for the soldiers to make their vows 
and to sing the paean. Wlien this was done, they moved forwcM. 
Chirisophiis and Xenophon, with the peltasts attached to thtmi, were ad- 
vancing outside the flanks of the enemy’s line, and, when the enemy ob- 
served this, they ran to meet them, some to the right, some to the left, 
and lost cohesion, leaving a great gap in the centre of their line. The 
peltasts in the Arcadian division, commanded by Aeschines the Acarna- 
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nian, thinking that the enemy were running away, raised their battle-cry 
and advanced at the double. They were the first to get to the top of the 
mountain, and the Arcadian hoplites, commanded by Cleanor of Orchome- 
nus, came after them. As soon as they charged, the enemy failed to 
stand their ground and ran away in a disorganized flight. 

Tlie Greeks ascended the mountain and camped in a number of vil- 
lages which were well stocked with food. There was nothing remarkable 
about them, except that there were great numbers of beehives in these 
parts, and all tlie soldiers who ate the honey went off their heads and 
suffered from vomiting and diarrhoea and were unable to stand upright. 
Those who had only eaten a little behaved as though they were drunk, 
and those who had eaten a lot were like mad people. Some actually died. 
So there were numbers of them lying on the ground, as though after a 
defeat, and there was a general state of despondency. However, they 
were all alive on the next day, and came to themselves at about the 
same })oi*i they had eaten the honey the day before. On the third and 
fourth days they were able to get up, and felt just as if they had been 
taking medicine. 

A two days’ march of twenty-one miles from here brought them to the 
sea at Trapczus, an inhabited Greek city on the Eiixine, a colony of 
Sinope in Colchian territory. They stayed here, camping in the Golchian 
villages, for about thirty days, and, using these villages as their base, 
they ravaged the Colchian country. The people of Trapeziis provided 
the Greeks with facilities for buying food, and gave them presents of 
oxen and barley and wine. They also negotiated with them on l^ehalf 
of the Colchians in the neighbourhood, particularly those wiio lived in 
the plain, and from them tfx) there arrived presents of oxen. 

Then the Gr(?eks prepared to offer the sacrifice w^hich they had vowed. 
Enough cattle had come in for them to be able to sacrifice to Zeus tlie 
Saviour and to Heracles, for safe guidance, and to make the offerings 
which they had vowed to the other gods. They also held atheltic sports 
on the mountain where they w'ere camping. They elected as organizer 
and president of the sports the Spartan Dracontius, who had been an 
exile from his home since boyhood because he had accidentally killed 
another boy with a dagger. 

When the sacrifice was finished, they gave the hides to Dracontius and 
told him to lead the way to the place where he had set out the course. 
He then pointed to the ground where they were actually standing, and 
said: “This hill is an excellent place for running, wherever one likes.” 

“But how,” they asked, “will people be able to wrestle on ground that 
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is so hard and rough?” To which he replied: ‘‘All the worse for the man 
who gets thrown.” Boys, mostly from among the prisoners, competed in 
the short-distance race, and more than sixty Cretans ran in tlie race over 
a long distance. There were also wrestling and boxing events, and all-in 
wrestling. It was a very fine performance, as there were many entrants 
for the events, and, with their comrades as spectators, the rivalry was 
keen. There was also a horse race in which they had to gallop down a 
steep bit of ground, turn round in the sea, and ride back to the altar. 
On tlie way down most of them had a thorough shaking, and on the way 
up, when the ground got very steep, the horses could scarcely get along at 
walking pace. So there was a lot of noise and laughter and people shout- 
ing out encoiuagements. 


The foregoing is Book IX 

of Xenophons anabasis or the Persian expedition 
translated by Rex Warner. 




The Character of Socrates 

from Memorabilia 


think that I have said enough to show that Socrates stated his own 
opinion plainly to those who consorted with him. I will now show that he 
also took pains to make them independent in doing the work that they 
were fitted for. For I never knew a man who was so careful to discover 
what each of his companions knew. WTiatever it befits a gentleman to 
know he taught most zealously, so far as his own knowledge extended; if 
he was not entirely familiar with a subject, he took tliem to those who 
kru'w. He also taught them how far a well-educated man should make 
himself familiar with any given subject. 

For instance, he said that the study of geometry should be pursued un- 
til the student was competent to measure a parcel of land accurately in 
case he wanted to take over, convey or divide it, or to compute the yield; 
and this kmowledge was so easy to acquire, that auvone who gave his 
mind to mensuration knew the size of the pit'ce fud carried away a 
knowledge of the principles of land measurement. lie was against carry- 
ing the study of geometry so far as to include the more complicated fig- 
ures, on the ground that he could not see the use of them. Not that he 
was himself unfamiliar witli them, but he said that they w'ere enough to 
occupy a lifetime, to the complete exclusion of many other useful stuilies. 

Similarly he recommended them to make themselves familiar with 
asb'onomy, but only so far as to be able to find the time of night, month 
and year, in order to use reliable evidence when planning a journey by 
laud or sea, or setting the watch, and in all other affairs that are done 
in the night or month or year, by distinguishing the times and seasons 
aforesaid. This knowledge, again, was easily to be had from night hunters 
and pilots and others who made it their business to know such things. But 
he strongly deprecated studying astronomy so far as to include the 
knowledge of bodies revolving in different tHrurses, and of planets and 
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comets, and wearing oneself out with the calculation of their distance 
from the earth, their periods of revolution and the causes of these. Of 
such researches, again he said that he could not see what useful purpose 
they served. He had indeed attended lectures on these subjects too; but 
these again, he said, were enough to occupy a lifetime to the complete 
exclusion of many useful studies. 

In general, with regard to the phenomena of the heavens, he depre- 
cated curiosity to learn how the deity contrives them: he held that their 
secrets could not be discovered by man, and believed that any attempt 
to search out what the gods had not chosen to reveal must be displeasing 
to them. He said that he who meddles with these matters runs the risk of 
losing liis sanity as completely as Anaxagoras, who took an insane pride 
in his explanation of the divine machinery. 

For that sage, in declaring the sun to be fire, ignored the facts that men 
can look at fire without inconvenience, but cannot gaze steadily at the 
sun; that their skin is blackened by the sun*s rays, but not by fire. Further, 
he ignored the fact that sunlight is essential to the health of all vegeta- 
tion, whereas if anything is heated by fire it withers. Again, when he 
pronounced the sun to be a red-hot stone, he ignored the fact that a stone 
in fire neither glows nor can resist it long, whereas the sun shines with un- 
equalled brilliance forever. 

He also recommended the study of arithmetic. But in this case as in the 
others he recommended avoidance of vain application; and invariably, 
whether theories or ascertained facts formed the subject of his conversa- 
tion, he limited it to what was useful. 

He also strongly urged his companions to take care of their health. “You 
should find out all you can,” he said, “from those who know. Everyone 
should watch himself throughout his life, and notice what sort of meat 
and drink and what form of exercise suit his constitution, and how he 
should regulate them in order to enjoy good health. For by such attention 
to yourselves you can discover better than any doctor what suits your 
constitution.” 

W^len anyone was in need of help that human wisdom was unable to 
give he advised him to resort to divination; for he who kne3w the means 
whereby the gods give guidance to men concerning their affairs never 
lacked divine counsel. 

As for his claim that he was forewarned by “the deity” what he ought 
to do and what not to do, some may think that it must have been a delu- 
sion because he was condemned to death. But tliey should rememlx^r 
two facts. First, he had already reached such an age that, had he not 
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died then, death must have come to him soon after. Secondly, he es- 
caped the most irksome stage of life and the inevitable diminution of 
mental powers, and instead won glory by the moral strength revealed in 
the wonderful honesty and frankness and probity of his defence, and in 
the ecjiianimity and manliness with which he bore the sentence of death. 

In fact it is admitted that there is no record of death more nobly 
borne. For he was forced to live for thirty days after the verdict was 
given, because it was the month of the Delia, and the law did not allow 
any public execution to take place until the sacred embassy had returned 
from Delos. During this interval, as all his intimate acquaintances cxiuld 
see, he continued to live exactly as before; and, in truth, before that time 
he had been admired above all men for his cheerfulness and serenity, 
llow, then, could man die more nobly? Or what death could be nobler 
than the death most nobly faced? What death more blessed than the 
noblest? Or what dearer to the gods than the most blessed? 

I w'ill r'^peat what Ilermogenes, son of Hipponicus, told me about him. 
''When Meletus had actually formulated his indictment,” he said, “Socra- 
tes talked freely in my presence, but made no reference to the case. I 
told him that he ought to be thinking about his defence. His first remark 
was, ‘Don’t you think that I have been preparing for it all my life?’ And 
when I asked him how, he said that he had been constantly occupied in 
tlie consideration of right and wTong, and in doing what w^as right and 
avoiding w'hat was ^v^ong, which he regarded as the best preparation for 
a defence. Then 1 said, ‘Don’t you see, Socrates, that the juries in our 
courts are apt to be misled by argument, so that thf"^ often put the inno- 
cent to death, and acquit tlu‘ guilty?’ ‘Ah, yes, bkimogenes,* he an- 
swered, ‘but when I did try to think out my defence to the jury, the 
deity at once resisted.’ ‘Strange words,’ said I; and he, ‘Do you think it 
strange if it seems Ix'tter to Cod that I should die now^? Don’t you see 
that to this dav 1 never would acknowledge that any man had lived a 
better or a pleasanter life than I? For they live best, I think, who strive 
best to become as good as possible: and the pleasantest life is theirs who 
arc conscious that they are growing in goodness. And to this day that has 
been my experience; and mixing with others and closely comparing my- 
self with them, 1 have held without cea^'ug to this opinion of myself. And 
not I only, but my friends cease not to feel thus tow-ards me, not because 
of tlu'ir love for me ( for why does not love make others feel thus tow'ards 
their friends?), but because they think that they too would rise highest in 
goodness by being w ith me. But if 1 am to live on, haply 1 may be forced 
to pay lh(‘ old mans forfeit— to become .sand-blind and deaf and dull of 
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wit, slower to learn, quicker to forget, outstripped now by those who 
were behind me. Nay, but even were I unconscious of the change, life 
would be a burden to me; and if I knew, misery and bitterness would 
surely be my lot. 

“ ‘But now, if I am to die unjustly, they who unjustly kill me will bear 
the shame of it. For if to do injustice is shameful, whatever is unjustly 
done must surely bring shame. But to me what shame is it that others 
fail to decide and act justly concerning me? I see that posterity judges 
diflFerently of the dead according as they did or suffered injustice. I know 
that men will remember mo too, and, if I die now, not as they wdll re- 
member those who took my life. For I know that they will ever testify of 
me that I wronged no man at any time, nor corrupted any man, but strove 
ever to make my companions better.’” 

This was the tenor of his conversation with Ilermogenes and with the 
others. All \vho knew what manner of man Socrates was and who seek 
after virtue continue to this day to miss him beyond all others, as the 
chief of helpers in the quest of virtue. For myself, I have d(\scribcd him 
as he was: so religious that he did nothing without counsel from the gods; 
so just that he did no injury, however small, to any man, but conh'rred 
the greatest benefits on all who dealt with him; so self-controlled (liat he 
never chose the pleasanter rather than the better course; so wise that he 
was unerring in his judgment of the better and the worse, and needed no 
counsellor, but relied on himself for his knowledge of them; masterly in 
expounding and defining such things; no less masterly in putting others 
to the test, and convincing them of error and exliorting them to follow 
virtue and gentleness. To me then he seemed to be all that a truly good 
and happy man must be. But if there is any doubter, let him set the 
character of other men beside these things; then let him judge. 


The foregoing consists of Chapters VII-VIII 
taken from Book IV 
of Xenophons memorabilia. 
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V T illiam Hickling Prescott was bom of a well-to-do New Eng- 
land family in Salem, Massachusetts, on May 4, 1796. His grand- 
father, Coioticl William Prescott, had commanded the Colonial troops 
in the Battle of Bunker HiU. His father was a well-known lawyer. 

While Prescott was at Harvard College, he was the victim of an 
accident that affected his entire later hfe. At the Commons dining 
hall, a fellow st\ident threw a cmst of bread across the table. It struck 
Prescott and blinded him in one eye. In spite of this he managed to 
complete his college education and was graduated with honors in 
1814. He attempted after that to enter his father’s law oflBce, but 
doctors both at home and abroad felt tliat he must preserve the 
dimming vision in his remaining eye. 

Prescott therefore withdrew from the law office and embarked on 
a literary career. He worked in a darkened study wliile assistants 
read aloud to him from source materials. He took notes with the help 
of a machine known as a noctograph, a frame with guide wires 
strung across it, wliich enabled him to write without running lines 
together. The assistant then read his notes back to him and Prescott 
committed them to memory. With the material firmly in his mind, he 
was able to shape and organize it during his everyday activities of 
walking or driving. 

His first book, a History of the Rt ign of Ferdimnd and Isabella, 
established his fame as a historian. With this background in Spanish 
history, Prescott turned next to The Conquest of Mexico. This 
was followed by the History of the Conquest of Peru, both books 
being translated into many languages. Prescott was working on an 
ambitious history of Philip II of Spain when he suffered a stroke in 
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1858. He continued working until January 28, 1859, when he died of 
another stroke. 

JBecause of his infirmity, Prescott developed a memory for details 
as remarkable as Macaulay’s. In this vivid chapter from The Con- 
quest of Mexico, one can almost Ijelieve that Prescott was there 
when the Spanish soldiers under Hernando Cortes descended the 
mountains into the Valley of Mexico. The scene they beheld was so 
beautiful that Prescott writes: “In the warm glow of their feelings, 
they cried out Tt is the promised land!’ ” It was the island city of 
Tenochtitlan, or Mexico City, set in the midst of glimmering lakes. 
So explicit is Prescott’s description that it is hard to realize that it was 
never seen by Prescott. Within a generation after Cortes conquered 
Mexico, this city was wrecked, its gardens deslroved, and the retreat- 
ing waters had left desolate swamps behind. Prescott’s account is 
based entirely on eyewitness records of the conquest, but it Ls as 
glowing as if he had been there himself. 

The beauty, art, and wealth of the great Inca capital, which make 
the conquistadors themselves uneasily aware that they face more 
than ignorant savages, were to be ruthlessly destroyed or ship|x;d to 
Spain. The tragic loss is felt throughout Prescott’s booTc. In an early 
chapter he says: “The difficulty that meets us in the outset is, to find 
a justification of the right of conquest at all.” On the other hand, he 
concedes that the Spaniards’ zeal to convert the heathen Indians 
may have been as strong a motive as their personal greed and ambi- 
tion. 

Prescott shows us that the Aztec Empire was in its death throes. 
Montezuma, the product of generations of Aztec warrior kings, 
awaits Cortes in a paralysis of fear. Knowing the Spaniard can lie 
merciless, he is yet incapable of a resolute defense. The Emperor 
prays now for his aged and feeble citizens and wonders how to 
protect them. He is lord of a domain which stretches from the 


Notes from the artist: “Prescott is shown wearing an Aztec 
ceremonial hird costume. The surrounding illustrations depict 
Indian imerpretations of Cortes' battles with the Aztecs.” 
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Atlantic to the Pacific. Outlying cities pay unwilling tribute to his 
capital; young men and women are sent as human sacrifices to his 
gods. It is fatal for an empire to overextend itself, Gibbon said. Is 
this what tlie Aztecs have done? The cities which were conquered 
by Montezuma's ancestors are restless under his tyranny. But tlie 
gods Montezuma worships demand greater and greater sacrifices, 
which means more and more conquest. 

Like the Romans, too, Monteziuna and his noblemen have been 
softened by their own luxurious civilization. Only one prince wants 
to fight the Spaniards; the others want to treat with tliem, to bribe 
them to go away. Perhaps the Aztec Empire is declining, perhaps the 
warrior princes have lost faith in their owm religion. They may have 
viewed Cortes and his men as another species of god. Certainly tlie 
horses and guns, which had never been seen before, evoked awe 
and consternation. 

Somehow a handful of Spaniards had been able to overthrow a 
rich and numerous nation, and to bring an end to a whole civilization. 
The Spaniards were favored by a more advanced military art. They 
also knew exactly what they wanted, and were single and united in 
their purpose under Cortes, whereas the Indians were sadly divided. 
Was this perhaps the decisive factor? Could the Spaniards have 
succeeded agaimt a united country? We can also ask ourselves 
whether the British could have conquered India without substantial 
aid from the Indians them.selves? As we read history, we naturally 
form hypotheses. What is yours? 
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^ L—aii/verything being now restored to quiet in Cholula, the allied 
army of Spaniards and Tlascalans set forward in high spirits, and re- 
sumed the i/*drch on Mexico. The road lay through the beautiful savannas 
and luxuriant plantations that spread out for several leagues in every di- 
rection. On the march, they were met occasionally by embassies from the 
neighboring places, anxious to claim the protection of the white men, and 
to propitiate them by gifts, especially of gold, for which their appetite 
wtis generally known tliroxighout the country. 

Some of tliese places were allies of the Tlascalans, and all showed much 
discontent with the oppressive rule of Montezuma, Tlie natives cautioned 
the Spaniards against putting themselves in his power by entering his 
capital; and they stated, as evidence of his hostile disposition, that he had 
caused the direct road to it to be blocked up, that the strangers might be 
compellexl to choose another, w'hich, from its narrow^ passes and strong 
positions, would enable him to take them at great disadvantage. 

The information was not lost on Cortes, who kept a strict eye on the 
movements of tlie Mexican envoys, and redoubled his own precautions 
against surprise. Cheerful and active, he was ever where liis presence was 
needed, sometimes in the van, at others in tlie rear, encouraging the weak, 
stimulating the sluggish, and striving to kindle in the breasts of others 
the same courageous spirit which glowed in his own. At night he never 
omitted to go the rounds, to see that every man was at his post. On one 
occasion, liis vigilance had well-nigh proved fatal to him. He approached 
so near a sentinel that the man, unable to distinguish his person in the 
dark, leveled his crossbow at liim, when fortunately an exclamation of the 
general, who gave the watchword of the night, arrested a movement 
which might else have brought the campaign to a close, and given a 
respite for some time longer to the empire of Montezuma. 
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The army came at length to the place mentioned by the friendly In- 
dians, where the road forked, and one arm of it was found, as they had 
foretold, obstructed with large trunks of trees, and huge stones wliich 
had been strewn across it. Cortes inquired the meaning of this from the 
Mexican ambassadors. They said it was done by the emperors orders, 
to prevent their taking a route which, after some distance, they would 
find nearly impracticable for the cavalry. They acknowledged, however, 
that it was the most direct road; and Cortes declaring that this was 
enough to decide him in favor of it, as the Spaniards made no acc'ount of 
obstacles, commanded the rubbish to be cleared away. Some of the tim- 
ber might stiU be seen by the roadside, as Bernal Diaz tells us, many 
years after. The event left little doubt in the generals mind of the medi- 
tated treachery of the Mexicans. But he was too polite to betray his sus- 
picions. 

They were now leaving the pleasant champaign country, as the road 
wound up the bold sierra which separates the great plateaus of Mexico 
and Puebla. The air, as they ascended, became keen and piercing; and 
the blasts, sweeping down the frozen sides of the mountains, made the 
soldiers shiver in their thick harness of cotton, and benumbed the limbs 
of both men and horses. 

They were passing between two of the highest mountains on the North 
American continent; Popocatepetl, '‘the bill that smokes,'* and Iztaccihuatl 
[Ixtacihuatl], or “white woman,” a name suggested, doubtless, by the 
bright robe of snow spread, over its broad and broken surface. A puerile 
supersitition of the Indians regarded these celebrated mountains as 
gods, and Iztaccihuatl as the wife of her more formidable neighbor. A 
tradition of a higher character described the northern volcano as the 
abode of the departed spirits of wicked rulers, whose fiery agonies, in 
their prison house, caused the fearful bellowings and convulsions in times 
of eruption. It was the classic fable of antiquity. These superstitious leg- 
ends had invested the mountain with a mysterious horror that made the 
natives shrink from attempting its ascent, which, indeed, was from natu- 
ral causes a work of incredible difficulty. 

Tlie great volcan, as Popocatepetl was called, rose to the enormous 
height of 17,852 feet ^bove the level of the sea; more than 2,000 feet 
above the “monarch of mountains” — the highest elevation in Europe.' 

1. By “the highest elevation in Europe" Prescott means Mont Blanc, in the French 
Alps. It is 15,771 feet high. Modem geographers, however, include the Caucasus 
among European mountains. Thus Mt. Elbrus, at 18,481 feet, is now said to be 
the highest point in Europe. 

The height of Popocatepetl has been established as 17,887 feet. TTio highest 
point in Mexico is Citlaltepetl, at 18,701 feet [Ed.]. 
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During the present century, it has rarely given evidence of its volcanic 
origin, and '‘the hill that smokes” has almost forfeited its claim to the ap- 
pellation. But at the time of the Conquest it was frequently in a state of 
activity, and raged with uncommon fury while the Spaniards were at 
Tlascala; an evil omen, it was thought, for the natives of Anahuac. Its 
head, gathered into a regular cone by the deposit of successive erup- 
tions, wore the usual form of volcanic mountains, when not disturbed by 
tlie falling in of the crater. Soaring towards the skies, with its silver sheet 
of everlasting snow, it was seen far and wide over the broad plains of 
Mexico and Puebla, the first object which the morning sun greeted in his 
rising, the last where his evening rays were seen to linger, shedding a 
glorious effulgence over its head, that contrasted strikingly with the ruin- 
ous waste of sand and lava immediately below, and the deep fringe of 
funereal pines that shrouded its base. 

The mysterious terrors which hung over the spot, and the wild love of 
adventure, made some of the Spanish cavaliers desirous to attempt the 
ascent, which the natives declared no man could accomplish and live. 
Corths encouraged them in the enterprise, willing to show the Indians 
that no achievement was above the dauntless daring of his followers. One 
of his captains, accordingly, Diego Ordaz, with nine Spaniards, and sev- 
eral Tlascalans, encouraged by their example, undertook the ascent. It 
was attended with more difficulty' than had been anticipated. 

The lower region was clothed with a dense forest, so tliickly matted 
tliat in some places it was scarcely possible to penetrate it. It grew thin- 
ner, however, as they advanced, dwindling, by degrees, into a straggling, 
stunted vegetation, till, at tlie height of somewhat more than thirteen 
tliousand feet, it faded away altogether. The Indians who had held on 
tluis far, intimidated by the strange subterraneous sounds of the vol- 
cano, even then in a state of combustion, now left them. The track opened 
on a black surface of glazed volcanic sand and of lava, the broken frag- 
ments of which, arrested in its boiling progress in a thousand fantastic 
forms, opposed continual impediments to their advance. Amidst these, 
one huge rock, the Pico del Fraile, a conspicuous object from below, rose 
to the perpendicular height of a hundred and fifty feet, compelling them 
to take a wide circuit. They soon came to the limits of perpetual snow, 
where new difficulties presented the: "selves, as the treacherous ice gave 
an imperfect footing, and a false step might precipitate them into the 
frozen chasms that yawned around. To increase their distress, respiration 
in these aerial regions became so difficult that every effort was attended 
with sharp pains in the head and limbs. Still they pressed on, till, drawing 
nearer the crater, such volumes of smoke, sparks and cinders were 
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belched fortli from its burning entrails, and driven down the sides of the 
mountain, as nearly suffocated and blinded them. It was too much even 
for their hardy frames to endure, and, however reluctantly, they were 
compelled to abandon the attempt on the eve of its completion. They 
brought back some huge icicles — a curious sight in these tropical regions 
— as a trophy of their achievement, which, however imperfect, was suflB- 
cient to strike the minds of the natives with wonder by showing that with 
the Spaniards the most appalling and mysterious perils were only as pas- 
times. The undertaking was eminently characteristic of the bold spirit 
of the cavalier of that day, who, not content with the dangers that lay 
in his path, seems to court them from the mere Quixotic love of adven- 
ture. A report of the affair w'as transmitted to the emperor Charles V, 
and the family of Ordaz was allowed to commemorate the exploit by 
assuming a burning mountain on their escutcheon. 

The general was not satisfied witli the result. Two years after, he sent 
up another party', uftder Francisco Montano, a cavalier of determined 
resolution. The object was to obtain sulphur to assist in making gun- 
powder for the anny. The mountain was quiet at this time, and the ex- 
pedition was attended with better success. The Spaniards, five in num- 
ber, climbed to the very edge of tlie crater, which presented an irregular 
ellipse at its mouth, more than a league in circumference. Its depth might 
be from eight hundred to a thousand feet. A lurid flame burn^jd gloomily 
at the bottom, sending up a sulphiuous steam, which, cooling as it rose, 
was precipitated on the sides of the cavity. The party cast lots, and it 
fell on Montailo himself to descend in a basket into tliis hideous abyss, 
into which he was lowered by his companions to the depth of four hun- 
dred feet! This was repeated several times, till the adventurous cavalier 
had collected a sufficient quantity of sulphur for the wants of the army. 
This doughty enterprise excited general admiration at the time. Cort&i 
concludes his report of it to the emperor with the judicious reflection that 
it would be less inconvenient, on the whole, to import their powder from 
Spain. 

But it is time to return from our digression, which may, perhaps, be 
excused as illustrating, in a remarkable manner, tlie chimerical spirit of 
enterprise — not Inferior to that in his own romances of chivalry — which 
glowed in the breast of the Spanish cavalier in the sixteenth century. 

The army held on its march through the intricate gorges of the sierra. 
The route was nearly the same as that pursued at the present day by the 
courier from the capital to Puebla, by the way of Mecameca. It was not 
that usually taken by travelers from Veracruz, who follow the more cir- 
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cuitous road round the northern base of Iztaccihuatl as less fatiguing 
than the other, though inferior in picturesque scenery and romantic points 
of view. The icy winds that now swept down the sides of the mountains 
brought with them a tempest of arrowy sleet and snow, from which the 
Christians suffered even more than the Tlascalans, reared from infancy 
among the wild solitudes of their own native hills. As night came on, their 
sufferings would have been intolerable, but they luckily found a shelter 
in the commodious stone buildings which the Mexican government had 
placed at stated intervals along the roads for the accommodation of the 
traveler and their own couriers. It little dreamed it was providing a pro- 
tection for its enemies. 

The troops, refreshed by a night’s rest, succeeded, early on the follow- 
ing day, in gaining the crest of llie sierra of Ahualco, which stretches like 
a curtain between the two great mountains on the north and south. Their 
progress was now comparatively easy, and they marched forward with a 
buoyant step, as they felt they were treading the soil of Montezuma. 

Tliey had not advanced far, when, turning an angle of tlie sierra, they 
suddenly came on a view which more than compensated the toils of the 
prec’cding day. It was that of the Valley of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, as 
more commonly called by the natives, which, with its picturesque as- 
semblage of water, woodland, and cultivated plains, its shining cities 
and shadowy hills, was spread out like some gay and gorgeous panorama 
before tliem. In the highly rarefied atmosphere of tliese upper regions, 
even remote objects have a brilliancy of coloring and a distinctness of out- 
line which seem to annihilate distance.^ Stretching far away at their feet, 
were seen noble forests of oak, sycamore, and cedar, and beyond, yellow' 
fields of maize and the towering maguey, intermingled with orchards 
and blooming gardens; for flow^ers, in such demand for their religious fes- 
tivals, were even more abundant in this populous valley than in otlier 
parts of Anahuac. In the center of the great basin were beheld the lakes, 
occupying then a much larger portion of its surface than at present, their 
borders thickly studded with towns and hamlets, and, in the midst — like 
some Indian empress with her corona of pearls — the fair city of Mexico, 
with her white towers and pyramidal temples, reposing, as it were, on 
the bosom of the waters — the far-famed ‘‘Venice of the Aztecs.” High over 
all rose the royal hill of Chapultepec, the residence of the Mexican mon- 
archs, crowned with the same grove of gigantic cypresses which at this 
day fling their broad shadows over the land. In the distance beyond the 

2. The lake of Tezcuco, on which the capitd of Mexico stood, is nearly 7»5oo feet 
a)K)vo sea level, llie modern Mexico City is at an altitude of 7,349 feet [Ed.l. 
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blue waters of the lake, and nearly screened by intervening foliage, was 
seen a shining speck, the rival capital of Tezcuco, and, still further on, 
the dark belt of porphyry, girdling the valley around, like a rich setting 
which Nature had devised for the fairest of her jewels. 

Such was the beautiful vision which broke on the eyes of the conquer- 
ors. And even now, when so sad a change has come over the scene; when 
the stately forests have been laid low, and the soil, unsheltered from the 
fierce radiance of a tropical sun, is in many places abandoned to sterility; 
when the waters have retired, leaving a broad and ghastly margin white 
with the incrustation of salts, while the cities and hamlets on tlieir l>or- 
ders have moldered into ruins; — even now that desolation broods over 
the landscape; so indestructible are the lines of beauty which Nature has 
traced on its features that no traveler, however cold, can gaze on them 
with any other emotions than those of astonishment and rapture. 

What, then, must have been the emotions of the Spaniards whrm, after 
working their toilsome way into the upper air, the cloudy tabernacle 
parted before their eyes, and they beheld these fair scenes in all their 
pristine magnificence and beaut\'! It was like the spectacle which greet t‘d 
the eyes of Moses from the suininit of Pisgah, and, in the warm glow ot 
their feelings, they cried out, "It is the promised land!"* 

But these feelings of admiration were soon followed by others of a very 
different complexion as they saw in all this the evidences of a civilizatitm 
and power far superior to anything they had yet encountered, llie more 
timid, disheartened by the prospect, shnink from a contest so unequal, 
and demanded, as they had done on some former occasions, to be led 
back again to Veracruz. Such was not the effect produced on the sanguine 
spirit of the general. His avarice was sharpened by the display of the 
dazzling spoil at his feet; and, if he felt a natural anxiety at the formidable 
odds, his confidence was renewed as he gazed on the lines of his veterans, 
whose weather-beaten visages and battered armor told of battles won 
and difficulties surmounted, while his l>old barbarians, with appetites 
whetted by the view of their enemies’ country, seemed like (^agjes on the 
mountains, ready to pounce upon their prey. By argument, entreaty, and 
menace, he endeavored to restore the faltering courage of the? soldiers, 
urging them not to think of retreat, now tliat they had reached 
the goal for which they had panted and the golden gates were opene<l 
to receive them. In these efforts, he was well .seconded by the btave cava- 
liers, who held honor as dear to them as fortune, until tlie dulU?st spirits 
caught somewhat of the enthusiasm of their leaders, and the general had 
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the satisfaction to see his hesitating columns, with their usual buoyant 
step, once more on their march down the slopes of the sierra. 

With every step of their progress, the woods became thinner; patches 
of cultivated land more frequent; and hamlets were seen in the green 
and sheltered nooks, the inhabitants of which, coming out to meet them, 
gave the troops a kind reception. Everywhere tliey heard complaints of 
Montezuma, especially of the unfeeling manner in which he carried off 
their young men to recruit his armies, and their maidens for his harem. 
These symptoms of discontent were noticed with satisfaction by Cortes, 
who saw that Montezuma’s '‘mountain-throne,” as it was called, was, in- 
det'd, sealed on a volcano, with the elements of combustion so active 
within that it schemed as if any hour might witness an explosion. He en- 
C‘()urag<Hl the disaffected natives to rely on his protection, as he had C‘ome 
to redr(‘ss their wrongs. He took advantage, morerver, of their favorable 
dispositions to scatter among them such gleams of spiritual light as time 
and the nreachii»g of FalluT Olmedo could afford. 

He* advanced by easy stagi's, somewhat retarded by the crowd of 
ciuious inl)aV)ilants gathenxl on the highways to see the strangers, and 
halting at cv(*ry spot of interest or importance. On the road, he was met 
by anotluT embassy from the capital. It consisted of several Aztec lords, 
freighted, as usual, with a rich largess of gold, and robes of delicate furs 
and fcatlicrs. Ibe messag(* of the emperor was couched in the same dep- 
reciatory t(*rms as before. He c'ven condescended to bribe the rctuni of 
thcf Spaniards, by promising, in that event, four loads ^ of gold to the 
gcaic'ral, and one to eac h of the captains, with a v early tribute to their 
.soverc'igu. So effectually had the lofty and naturally courageous spirit of 
the barbaiian monarch been subdued by the influence of superstition! 

Hul the man, ^^bor^ tlic hostile* array of armies eould not daunt, was not 
to be tnriu^d from his purpose by a womans prayers. He received the 
emb.issv witli his usual court(\sy, declaring, as before, that he could not 
answer it to his own sovereign if he were now to return without visiting 
the* cmpc'ror in his capital. Tt wcnild be much easier to arrange matters by 
a personal interview than by di.stant negotiation. The Spaniards came in 
the spirit of peace. Montezuma would so find it, but, should their presence 
prove* bnrdcnisome to him, it would be ca.sy for them to relieve him of it. 

The A/tec monarc h, meanwhile, was a prey to the most dismal appre- 
hensions. It W’as intended that the embassy above noticed should reach 

3. A load was about 50 nouiids, or 800 ounces of gold ~ wa>rth, at the present rate of 

$35.00 to an onnee, alK)ut $28,000 [Ld.]. 
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the Spaniards before they crossed the mountains. When he learned that 
this was accomplished, and that the dread strangers were on their march 
across the valley, the very threshold of liis capital, the last spark of hope 
died away in his bosom. Like one who suddenly finds himself on the 
brink of some dark and yawning gulf, he was too much bewildered to be 
able to rally liis thoughts, or even to comprehend his situation. He was 
the victim of an absolute destiny, against which no foresight or precau- 
tions could have availed. It was as if the strange beings, who had thus in- 
vaded liis shores, had dropped from some distant planet, so different 
were they from all he had ever seen, in appearance and manners; so su- 
perior — though a mere handful, in numbers — to the banded nations of 
Anahuac in strength and science, and all the fearful accompaniments of 
war! They were now in the valley. The huge mountain screen, wliich na- 
ture had so kindly drawn around it, for its defense, had been overleaped. 
The golden visions of security and repose, in which he had so long in- 
dulged, the lordly sway descended from his ancestors, his broad imperial 
domain, were all to pass away. It seemed like some terrible dream — from 
which he was now, alas! to awake to a still more terrible reality. 

In a paroxysm of despair, he shut himself up in his palace, refused 
food, and sought relief in prayer and in sacrifice. But the oracles were 
dumb. He then adopted the more sensible expedient of calling a council 
of his principal and oldest nobles. Here was the same divisiojn of opinion 
which had before prevailed. Cacama, the young king of Tezcuco, his 
nephew, counseled him to receive the Spaniards courteously, as ambas- 
sadors, so styled by themselves, of a foreign prince. Cuitlaluia, Monte- 
zurna’s more warlike brother, urged him to muster his forces on the in- 
stant, and drive back the invaders from his capital, or die in its defense. 
But tlie monarch found it difficult to rally his spirits for this final struggle. 
With downcast eye and dejected mien, he exclaimed, “Of what avail is 
resistance, when the gods have declared themselves against us! Yet I 
mourn most for the old and infirm, the women and children, too feeble 
to fight or to fly. For myself and the brave men around me, we must bare 
our breasts to the stonn, and meet it as we may!” Such are the sorrow- 
ful and sympathetic tones in which the Aztec emperor is said to have 
uttered the bitterness of his grief. He would have acted a mor^ glorious 
part had he put his capital in a posture of defense, and prepared, like the 
last of the Palaeologi, to bury himself under its ruins. 

He straightway prepared to send a last embassy to the Spaniards, with 
hfa nephew, the lord of Tezcuco, at its head, to welcome them to Mexic'O. 
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The Christian army, meanwhile, had advanced as far as Amaqneme- 
can, a well-built town of several thousand inhabitants. They were kindly 
received by the cacique, lodged in large, commodious, stone buildings, 
and at their departure presented, among other things, with gold to the 
amount of three thousand Castellanos, Having halted there a couple of 
days, they descended among flourishing plantations of maize and of 
maguey, the latter of which might be called the Aztec vineyards, towards 
the lake of Chaleo. Their first resting place was Ajotzinco, a town of 
considerable size, with a great part of it then standing on piles in the wa- 
ter. It was the first specimen wliich the Spaniards had seen of this mari- 
time architecture. The canals which intersected the city, instead of 
streets, presented an animated scene, from the number of barks which 
glided up and down freighted with provisions and other articles for the 
inhabitants. The Spaniards were particularly struck with the style and 
commodious structure of the houses, built chiefly of stone, and wdth the 
general aspect of wealth and even elegance which prevailed there. 

Though received with the greatest show of hospitality, Cortes found 
some occasion for distrust in the eagerness manifested by tlie people to 
sec and approach the Spaniards. Not content with gazing at them in 
the roads, some even made their way stealthily into their quarters, and 
fifteen or iiA^enty unhappy Indians weie shot down by the sentinels as 
spies. Yet there appears, as well as we can judge, at this distance of time, 
to have been no real ground for such suspicion. The undisguised jealousy 
of the Court, and the cautions he had received from his allies, while they 
very properly put the general on his guard, seem to have given an un- 
natural acuteness, at least in the present instance, to liis perceptions of 
danger. 

Early on the following morning, as the army waj preparing to leave the 
place, a courier came, requesting the generd to postpone his departure 
till after the arrival of the king of Tezcuco, who was advancing to meet 
him. It was not long before he appeared, borne in a palanquin or litter, 
richly decorated with plates of gold and precious stones, having pillars 
curiously wrought, supporting a canopy of green plumes, a favorite color 
with the Aztec princes. He was accompanied by a numerous suite of 
nobles and inferior attendants. As he came into the presence of Cort&, 
the lord of Tezcuco descended from uis palanquin, and the obsequious 
oflScers swept the ground before him as he advanced. He appeared 
to be a young man of about twenty-five years of age, with a comely pres- 
ence, erect and stately in his deportment. He made the Mexican saluta- 
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tion usually addressed to persons of high rank, touching the earth with 
his right hand, and raising it to his head. Cortes embraced him as he rose, 
when the young prince informed him that he came as the representative 
of Montezuma to bid the Spaniards welcome to his capital. He then pre- 
sented the general with three pearls of uncommon size and luster. Cort(5s, 
in return, threw over Cacama’s neck a chain of cut glass, which, where 
glass was as rare as diamonds, might be admitted to have a value as real 
as the latter. After this interchange of courtesies, and the most friendly 
and respectful assurances on the part of Cortes, the Indian prince with- 
drew, leaving the Spaniards strongly impressed with the superiority of 
his state and bearing over anytliing they had hitherto seen in the 
country. 

Resuming its march, the army kept along the southern borders of the 
lake of Chaleo, overshadowed, at that time, by noble woods, and by or- 
chards glowing with autumnal fruits, of unknown names, but rich and 
tempting hues. More frequently it passed through cultivated fields wav- 
ing with the yellow harvest, and irrigated by canals introduced from the 
neighboring lake, the whole showing a careful and economical husl)andry, 
essential to the maintenance of a crowded population. 

Leaving the mainland, the Spaniards came on the great dike or cause- 
way which stretches some four or five miles in length, and divides Lake 
Chaleo from Xochicalco on the west. It was a lance in breadth in the nar- 
rowest part, and in some places wade enough for eight horsemen to ride 
abreast. It was a solid structure of stone and lime, running directly 
through the lake, and struck the Spaniards as one of the most remarkable 
works which tlicy had seen in the country. 

As they passed along, they beheld the gay spectacle of multitudes of 
Indians darting up and down in their light pirogues, eager to catch a 
glimpse of the strangers, or bearing the products of the country to the 
neighboring cities. They w'cre amazed, also, by the sight of the chinampas, 
or floating gardens — those w^andering islands of vc^rdure, to which we 
shall have occasion to return hereafter — teeming with flowers and vege- 
tables, and moving like rafts over the waters. All round the margin, and 
occasionally far in the lake, they beheld little towns and villagjfis, which, 
half-concealed by the foliage, and gathered in w'hite C!lusters round the 
.shore, looked in the distance like companies of wild swans riditig quietly 
on the waves. A scene so new and wonderful filled tlieir rude luMrts with 
amazement. It seemed like enchantment; and they could find nothing to 
compare it with but the magical pictures in the Amadis de Gaula, Few 
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pictures, indeed, in that or any other legend of chivalry, could surpass 
the realities of their own experience. The life of the adventurer in the 
New World was romance put into action. What wonder, then, if the Span- 
iard of that day, feeding his imagination with dreams of enchantment 
at home, and with its realities abroad, .should have displayed a Quixotic 
enthusiasm — a romantic exaltation of character, not to be comprehended 
by the colder spirits of other lands! 

Midway across the lake the army halted at the town of Cuitlahuac, a 
place of moderate size, but distinguished by the beauty of the buildings, 
— the most beautiful, according to Cortes, that he had yet seen in the 
country. After taking some refreshment at this place, they continued their 
march along the dike. Tliough broader in this northern section, the 
troops found themselves much embarrassed by the throng of Indians, 
who, not content with gazing on them from the boats, climbed up the 
causeway, and lined the sides of tlie road. Tlie general, afraid that his 
ranks might be disordered, and that too great familiarity might diminish 
a saluldi) awe in the natives, was obliged to resort not merely to com- 
mand, but menace, to clear a passage. He now found, as he advanced, a 
considcTablo change in the ft'elings shown towards the government. He 
h('ard only of the pomp and magnificence, nothing of the oppressions, of 
Montezuma. Contrary to the usual fact, it seemed that the respect for the 
(k)urt was greatest in its immediate neighborhood. 

From the causew'ay, the army descended on that narrow point of land 
which divides the waters of the Chaleo from the Tezcucan lake, but 
wliieli in those days was overllow^ed for many a mile now* laid bare. Trav- 
ersing this peninsula, thev entered the loyal residenie of Iztapalapan, a 
place containing twelve or fifteen thousand houses, according to Cortes. It 
was governed by Cuitlahua, the emperors brolluT, who, to do greater 
honor to the general, had invit(‘d the lords of some neighboring cities, of 
the royal house of Mexicx), like himself, to be present at the interview. 
This w'as c'onducted with much ceremony, and. after the usual present of 
gold and delicate stuffs, a collation was s<Tvcd to the Spaniards in one of 
the great halls of the' palace. Tlic excellence of the architecture here, 
also, excited the admiration of the general, w-hc' ilocs not hesitate, in the 
ghnv of his enthusiasm, to pronounce some of the buildings equal to the 
best in Spain, They w ere of stone, and die spacious apartments had roofs 
of odorous ctxlarwood, wdiile the walls were tapestried with fine cxittons 
stained with brilliant colors. 

But the pride of Iztapalapan, on which its lord had freely lavished his 
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care and his revenues, was its celebrated gardens. They covered an im- 
mense tract of land, were laid out in regular squares, and the paths 
intersecting them were bordered with trelUses, supporting creepers and 
aromatic shrubs that loaded the air with their perfumes. The gardens 
were stocked with fruit trees imported from distant places, and with the 
gaudy family of flowers which belong to the Mexican flora, scientifically 
arranged, and growing luxuriant in the equable temperature of the table- 
land. The natural dryness of the atmosphere was counteracted by means 
of aqueducts and canals that carried water into all parts of the grounds. 

In one quarter was an aviary, filled with numerous kinds of birds, re- 
markable in this region both for brilliancy of plumage and of song. The 
gardens were intersected by a canal communicating with the lake of Tez- 
cuco, and of suflScient size for barges to enter from the latter. But the 
most elaborate piece of work was a huge reservoir of stone, filled to a 
considerable height with water well supplied with different sorts of fish. 
This basin was sixteen hundred paces in circumference, and was sur- 
rounded by a walk, made also of stone, wide enough for four persons to 
go abreast. The sides were curiously sculptured, and a fliglit of steps led 
to the water below, which fed the aqueducts above noticed, or, collected 
into fountains, diffused a perpetual moisture. 

Such are the accoimts transmitted of tliese celebrated gardens, at a 
period when similar horticultural establishments were unknown in Eu- 
rope; and we might well doubt their existence in this scmi-civilized land 
were it not a matter of such notoriety at tlie time, and so explicitly at- 
tested by the invaders. But a generation had scarcely passed after the 
Conquest before a sad change came over these scenes so beautiful. The 
town itself was deserted, and the shore of the lake was strewn with the 
wreck of buildings which once were its ornament and its glory. Tlie gar- 
dens shared the fate of the city. The retreating waters withdrew the 
means of nourishment, converting the flourishing plains into a foul and 
unsightly morass, the haunt of loathsome reptiles; and the waterfowl 
built her nest in what had once been the palaces of princes! 

In the city of Iztapalapan, Cortes took up his quarters for the night. 
We may imagine what a crowd of ideas must have pressed on the mind 
of the Conqueror, as, surrounded by these evidences of civilization, he 
prepared with his handful of followers to enter the capital of a monarch, 
who, as he had abundant reason to know, regarded him with distrust and 
aversion. This capital was now but a few miles distant, distinctly visible 
from Iztapalapan. And as its long lines of glittering edifices, struck by the 
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rays of the evening sxin, trembled on the dark-blue waters of the lake, it 
looked like a thing of fairy creation, rather than the work of mortal 
hands. Into this city of enchantment Cortes prepared to make his entry 
on the following morning. 


The foregoinff is Chapter VIU 
from Prescott's 

THE CONQUEST OF MEXICX). 
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JL.he Power Within Us may be characterized as an adventure story, 
as histor>% as anthropology, as religion; and it will stand up under 
the scrutiny of all these disciplines. But its place as a classic is 
assured first of all by its beauty. It is a piece of prose that had to be 
wTitten by a poet. It was. 

Haniel Long was an American of our own day; he died in 1956, a 
respected critic, historian, and “minor * poet, unaware that in The 
Tower Within Us he had produced a little book which should make, 
and continually magnify, his reputation. The son of a missionary, he 
was bom in Rangoon, and brought up in Pittsburgh. After Exeter 
and Harvard, he did newspaper work and college teaching until 
1929, when he mov'ed with his family to Santa Fc, New Mexico. 

There he remained, hisMieart committed to the American South- 
west and to the Indians whose land it had been. Among them, and 
among their friends throughout the country, he was well known, 
both as a man of great feeling and also as a painstaking writer. 

T„. masterpiece of feeling and writing is no longer than a long 
short story. As a story alone it is spellbinding in the heroic mold of 
Robinson Crusoe. A “civilized” man is shipwrecked and finds him- 
self confronted with his naked condition, unarmed except by reason 
and faith. Lost to the sophisticated world in which he was reared, he 
encounters the true savage and, through this encounter, comes to 
know his own kind and himself. 

Thus far, high adventure and wonderment. The Spaniard Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca crosses the United States — centuries before there 
was a United States — from Florida to the Pacific on foot. Ilis eight- 
year odyssey ( 152S-36) ends in Spanish Mexico where, after having 
long since given up all idea of seeing country or countrymen again, 
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he is "rescued” by those gallants on horseback in whom he sees, to 
his horror, the man he once was. The Power Within Us is a report of 
his experience to his “Christian” master, the King of Spain. 

But this is not fiction; it is truth. And Cabeza was no dreamy 
sailor lx)y of fiction equipped like an eagle scout with marvelous 
powers of improvisation and dexterity; he was a Spanish conquista- 
dor, a gentleman of that “irresistible” European culture bred to the 
mastery of armor and guns, of ships and horses, and of men. He was 
one of the officers of an imperial expedition of 578 glittering adven- 
turers who believed that “on the pages of history we would share 
the glory of Cortes and his murderous band. . . 

Wrecked on a coast they had intended to despoil, left to the mercy 
of natives they had thought to enslave, the 578 soon became 400, 
and then 40, and then four. There the story begins, the story of the 
human spirit stripped of all its fine disguises of power, pride, and 
pomp. 

Through tlie whole tradition of the great books, beginning with 
tlie Greeks and the “barbarians,” tlie meaning of civilization is pon- 
dered and the meeting of civilized and uncivilized man recited. And 
as often as not the civilized man comes off second best, not merely in 
conquest but even in history’s long view of what is and is not civi- 
lized. Arc the arts of civilization a net gain or a net loss? A loss, says 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, the French philosopher, who calls mankind 
back to the woods to enjoy the unadorned existence of the “noble 
savage.” 

Cabeza de Vaca’s savages were not noble — noi were they ignoble. 
Thev were credulous, and their credulity awakened in the elegant 
Spaniard a nobility of soul which the life he had known had never 
aroused. Out of that surprised noliility — where else? — came power. 
In absolute helplessness, and in it alone, he found the strength to 
save others and thus himself, and to know himself, and to know what 
it is to be a man. The Power Within Us — a half hour or so of exciting 
reading — is a religious experience never to be forgotten. 

The Naufrogios (“Shipwrecks”) of Cabeza de Vaca was published 
in Spain in the middle of the 16th century and went through many 
forms before Haniel Long took holu of the historical materials and 
put them in their present version. To the actual documentation of the 
terrible expedition Mr. Long added, from his knowledge of the coun- 
try, the people, and of man himself, the true triumph of the conquis- 
tador — a man’s conquest of himself in his search for the power to 
bear suffering. 
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Cabeza de Vacas Relation 
of His Journey from Florida to the Pacific 
1528-1336 

Your Majesty, I am that Nunez Cabeza de Vaca who lately sent you 
a Relation of his shipwTecks and mischances during the eight years he 
was absent from your dominions. In painful doubt whether my words 
were clear enough, I write again. My meanings being new to your 
Majesty and at a hasty glance unconcerned with your prestige, you might 
consider my narrative a poor occasion for exercising your serene power 
of understanding. The fault would then lie in me, not in what 1 have to 
say. Be my forgiving reader, your Majesty. Grant me your grace. 

I w'as at the Battle of Ravenna in 1512. Between dawn and sunset 
that day perished a thousand score. Young as I was, Ravenna taught me 
something of how easy to tear asunder and destroy a man is, body and 
spirit. In the days that followed, in my desolation first confronted uith 
slaughter, I saw a far-off light, heard a far-off strain of music. Such words 
serve as well as any: what can describe a happening in the shadows of 
the soul? 

Again that far-off flicker of music came to me in the disorrlers at Seville 
in 1521, when I fought under the Duke of Medina-Sidonia. 

Seven years passed without that flash of inward fire and I forgot about 
it. Seville was then a marvelous, disturbing world. I saw the heretics burn- 
ing in the arms of the iron prophets. 1 saw Columbus as an old man, 
Magellan as a young man. The sailors came ashore with parrots and gold 
ingots and Indian girls. 

Then I too sailed across the seas. Lord Treasurer of the expedition of 
Pamfilo Narvaez. 

All that day when we were in sight of Tenerife I thought of my grand- 
father, the confjueror of the Grand Canary. In my childhood I was 
surrounded by the natives of that island, the Guanches, whom he brought 
home as slaves. I listened to their vague and melancholy singing, learned 
to be at ease with inarticulate people. 

For the money to conquer the Grand Canary, perhaps your Majesty 
will remember, Pedro de Vera Mendoza had pawned to the Moor his two 
sons, my father and my uncle. 
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As I told your Majesty in my account of that journey, never had expedi- 
tion more calamities tlian ours. Some of our ships foundered from hurri- 
canes in the harbors of Cuba. The others we left behind deliberately in 
the lagoons of Florida. 

(Xir greatest misfortune, aside from our greed and ignorance, lay in our 
commander, PAinfilo Narvaez himself. Pamfilo believed himself bom un- 
der a lucky star, though nothing justified such a belief. Before HemAn 
Cortes he could have marched to Tenochtitlan. But he did not. When 
Cortes and his soldiers were richly quartered in the palaces of Monte- 
zuma, he could have replaced him in command. For that purpose was 
he dispatched from Havana by Velasquez. But CortAs came flying on 
horseback all the way to Veracruz, and talked Pamfilo’s soldiers away 
from under his very nose. PAmfilo was not without a magnetism. But he 
was cocksure, a braggart, and what w’as worse, un''ertain of the line be- 
tween dream and reality. He forgot that CortAs burned his ships only 
after studying the jeweled emissaries of Montezuma, and becoming sure 
of the value of the quarry. PAinfilo had nothing to be sure of. And yet be 
pictured himself another CortAs, he pictured another Tenochtitlan con- 
cealed in the fronds of Florida. Having pictured these things he was as 
certain that they existed as of the vein in his neck. 

Your Majesty is at liberty to picture us under tliis aging, adipose, credu- 
lous commander. Across that steaming land we marched wdth our armor 
glittering and our horses c‘Overed wdth gaudy trappings, 578 of us, to- 
w^iHcls utter ruin. Believing that on the page of history we would share 
the glory of CortAs and his murderous band . . . 

PAmfilo would summon the copper-colored natives and tell them with 
gestures that he was searching for a city of the size and value of Tenoch- 
titlan. The Indians had never heard of Tenochtitlan nor of Montezuma. 
But they had heard of a big town and pointed northward exclaiming, 
'‘ApalAchecr’ 

We marched and w^e marched, and had fevers and fevers. Yes, your 
Majesty is at liberty to picture us. 

ApalAchee was no Tenochtitlan . . . We found it. It was in an im- 
mense swamp, a large impoverished settlement of thatched huts, a place 
of unbearable squalor. 

There was nothing for it but seek the sea again and sail back to Cuba. 
Our arms and armor made us feel like dolts, and we wished w^e had 
pierced the jungle carrying carpenter s tools. For now, without ax, adz, or 
hammer, we had to build ourselves boats. 
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This is the tale of what men can and cannot do when they must do 
something or die. We built nine open boats. During the weeks it required, 
some of us went with scant food, and those whose palates allowed it de- 
voured the horses. 

Our 580 men had become 400 when at last we set sail and left behind 
us the Indian marksmen and the snakes, neither of wliich in Florida err 
when they strike. 

Day after day tide and wind washed us out to sea and then washed us 
in to land, along a dazzling and uncertain coast. From tliirst, and from 
the exposure to the frightful sun, our 400 became 40. 

Who knows w^hat was lost in these boats? Another Magellan, another 
Cam 5 es, another Cervantes, another St. John of the Cross . . . 

No one has so sympathetic an imagination as your Majesty. You will 
understand what I am not telling you; that I saw men jump overboard, 
mad from thirst and sun. Tliat I saw them swell and die slowly in de- 
lirium, heard their words and songs pour out the pitiful contents of their 
minds. That I saw men gnaw at corpses. And that these were Spanish 
gentlemen. 

It is curious to have so graphic a lesson in what life may become. We 
had been a proud band, relying on our united strength, (hir armor, and 
our horses. Slowly our strength disunited, until nothing that we had in 
common remained to help any of us. 

As I say, it is CTirious when one has nobody and notliing to rely upon 
outside of oneself. 

Yet again that music, that fitful run and flash of brightness 1 first heard 
on the battlefield of Ravenna. Your Majesty is renowned as a patron of 
music; here was a music it is possible you may never have heard. 

Somewhere on that coast a handful of us crawled ashore, and were fed 
and tended by kindly Indians till we regathcred nervous vitality for the 
hopeless voyage to Cuba. We stripped and launched the boat, first put- 
ting our clothc?s aboard her. But a great comber capsized the rotten heavy 
hulk, imprisoning and drowning three of us. The others emerged mother- 
naked on the beach, shivering in the November wind of that overcast 
afternoon. 

The Indians came back and found us as naked as they were, and our 
barge gone, and in tears. They sat down beside us and cried, too. I cried 
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<all the harder, to think people so miserable had pity for us. I have in- 
formed your Majesty of their tears and mine. These simple Indians 
were the first relenting of nature to us in months and months. That eve- 
ning, for fear we might die on the way, the Indians made fires at inter- 
vals along the path to their village, warming us at each fire. That night 
and many nights after we slept beside them on the oyster shells which 
floor (heir huts, wrapped in hides against the cold winds from tlie sea. 

While we were subjects of your Majesty, we had everything life offers, 
and now we had nothing. To understand what it means to have noth- 
ing one must have nothing. No clothing against the weather might appear 
the worst. But for us poor skeletons who survived it, it was not. 

Tlie worst lay in parting little by little with the thoughts that clothe the 
.soul of a European, and most of all of the idea that a man attains strength 
through dirk and dagger, and serving in your Majesty's guard. We had 
to surrender such fantasies till our inward nakedness was the nakedness 
of an uwboii* l>abe, starting life anew in a womb of sensations which in 
themselves can invsteriou.slv nourish. Several y(‘ars went by before I 
a)uld relax in that living plexus for which even now I have no name; but 
only when at last I relaxed, could I sec the possibilities of a life in wliich 
to be depriv('d of Europe was not to be deprived of too much. 

Tempests carnc, we could pull no more roots from the sea channels, the 
canebrak(‘ yielded no more fish. People died in the flimsy lodges. News 
came that five Spaniards further down the coast, men from another barge, 
had eaten one another up till but one remained. Tli.'s deed startled the 
innocence of our Indians. They debated wdiether to kill us, to be rid of 
us. Instead, they made us their beasts of burden. 

In April the Indians went down to the sea taking us with them; for a 
whole month we ate the blackberries of the sand dunes. The Indians 
danced incessantly. They asked us to cure their sick. When we said we 
did not know' how to cure, they withhekl our food from us. We began to 
watch the prcK'cdure of their medicine men. It seemed to us both irreli- 
gious and uninstructed. B<\sides, we found the notion of healing Indians 
somewhat repellent, as ) our Majesty w ill understand. But we had to heal 
them or die. So we prayed for strength. \Ve prayed on bended knees and 
in an agony of hunger. Then over each ailing Indian we made the sign of 
the Cross, and recited the Avc Maria and a Pater Nostcr. To our amaze- 
ment the ailing said they were well. And not only they but the whole 
tribe wtmt w'ithout IckkI so that w^e might have it. Yet so great w^as the 
lack of f(K)d for us all, it six^ined impossible that life could last. 
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Truly, it was to our amazement that the ailing said they were well. Be- 
ing Europeans, we thought we had given away to doctors and priests our 
ability to heal. But here it was, still in our possession, even if we had 
only Indians to exercise it upon. It was ours after all, we were more than 
we had thought we were. 

I am putting my words together for whatever intelligence there may be 
in the world. There is no other reality among men than this intelligence; 
Sire, it is greatly to your glory that you can incarnate it. 

To be more than I thought I was — a sensation utterly new to me . . . 

Starvation, nakedness, slavery: sensations utterly new to me, also . . . 
The last of my fellow Spaniards on the island dies . . . Nothing to eat 
after the sea roots sprouted but the blackberries of the sand dunes. Noth- 
ing to protect me from the attack of the terrible frost, or the terrible sun. 
No one who knew my language . . . And it endured for months, for 
years maybe . , . Everyone I saw as starved as I was. Tlie human body 
emaciated, the lean cheek, the burning eye — the ribs showing, each rib 
distinct — the taut skin, the Aveak loins, the shnmken haunch and pap. 
In the whole world there can be no poverty like the poverty of these peo- 
ple. I could not stand it. I ran away . . . 

At this time, as I remember it, I began to think of Indians as fellow 
human beings. If I introduce this idea it is to prepare yoiir Majesty for 
other ideas wliich came to me later, in consequence. 

These were days when I reasserted the pictures of my childhood, as 
a child turns his kaleidoscope. I saw the Guanche slaves anew, and as 
though I were one of them. I saw my grandfather tluough the eyes of 
his slaves. I remembered, now without laughing, how he had tricked the 
Guanches into slavery. He pretended to enlist them to sail from the 
Grand Canary to conquer Tenerife, and when he had them below decks 
he battened down the hatches and set sail for Cddiz . . . 

My grandfather’s brutality earned him the public denunciation of 
Bishop Juan de Frias. This too I remembered. 

In this wilderness I became a trader, and went to and fro on the coast 
and a little inland. I went inland with sea shells and cqcklc^ and a cer- 
tain shell used to cut beans, which the natives value. I came out with 
hides, and red ocher for the face and hair, flint for arrow points, and 
tassels of deer hide. I came to be well known among the tribes, and found 
out the lay of the land. 
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One day I heard someone calling me by name, "Alvar Nunez, Alvar 
NunezI” It was Alonso del Castillo, one of the captains of the expedi- 
tion. He said that Pdmfilo’s barge had drifted ashore among unfriendly 
Indians, and left of its occupants were only himself and Captain Andres 
Dorantes, and Dorantes' blackamoor, Estevanico. We hid ourselves in a 
thicket and laid our plans. 

That summer, when the coast tribes came together for the summer 
orgies, we four made good our escape westward. 

Thus our 580 had become 400, our 400, forty, and our forty, four. 

Certain natives came to Castillo. From ribs to cleft they were having 
spasms, and they begged him to cure them. He prayed, and required us 
anxiously to pray with him. When he had done praying he made the sign 
of the Cross over the Indians, and their spasms left off. We knelt down to 
give thanks for this new amazement. 

Through lliis region there are no trails, and I lost my way. I found a 
burning tree to spend that very cold night beside. In the morning I 
loaded myself with dry wood, and took two burning sticks. Thus with 
fuel and fire, I W'cnt on for five days, seeing nobody, but having the sun 
with me by day and Mazzaroth and Arcturus by night. These five days 
I felt a niiinbness of those organs wliich keep one aware of the misery of 
existence. When curing sick Indians, I have struggled to shut out the 
thought of Andres and Alonso (for w^e are self-conscious, knowing one 
another's sins ) ; and in the effort of praying I have felt as though some- 
tiling in me had broken, to give me the power of ht^alLig. But alone in 
this wilderness no tissue of tlie body hindered the mysterious power. 

Nothing of me, your Majesty, existed then outside of that music I first 
heard at Ravenna. 

Ihe sixth day I found my companions, who had concluded that a 
snake must have bitten me. I told them we ought not to be self-conscious 
with one another. That power we had felt flow^ing in us and tliroiigh us 
could not, in the nature of things, be acutely conscious of us as indi\idu- 
als. It must come rather as wind come , to the trees of a forest, or as the 
ocean continues to murmur in the sea shell it has thrown ashore. 

A gulf deeper than ocean yawns between the old world and the new; 
and what by now I was accustomed to would staitle a burgher of Madrid 
or of Salamanca. 
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At Seville in my youth, as I have said, I saw the heretics burning in 
the arms of the iron prophets. Tliis picture was with me often. Perhaps, 
like me, those heretics had had to pick up their notions of the Invisible 
as they went through life, and without the assistance of book or priest. 
Wliat I myself was learning came from many blinding days in an open 
boat, while men died beside me crying for their mothers; and from liv- 
ing among these simple Indians, w^ho insisted on our curing tlicm of their 
ills. And so my notions of the Invisible may differ from what the books 
say. I mention it in passing, your Majesty. 

Wlien he assailed my grandfather openly in his cathedral, calling him 
coward and fiend, did Juan de Frias follow a lesson he had learned by 
rote? That good bishop had a heart and mind to which life itself could 
speak, and speak forcibly. 

Indians came bringing five persons shriveled and paralyzed and very 
ill. Each of the five offered Castillo silently his bows and arrows. Castillo 
prayed, we with him; in the morning the five were cured . . . 

Indians came from many places. But Castillo was always afraid his sins 
would interfere with his working miracles. Tlie Indians turned to me. 

I told Castillo it was no moment for indulging the idea of being sinful, 
and then I followed the Indians to their ranch. Th(' dying man was dead; 
Dorantes and I found him with eyes upturned, and no pwlse. 1 removed 
the mat that covered him and praycxl. At last the something in me like a 
membrane broke, and I \Vas confident the old man would rise up again. 
As he did. During the night the natives came to tell us he had talked, 
eaten and walked about. Tliey gave us many presents, and we left them 
the happiest people on earth, for they had given away their very best. 

Your Majesty may by now have had enough of our cur(‘s and curing, 
exertions outside of Holy Church, and for the sole benefit of miserable 
Indians. Yet so profound is your courtesy, I know, that you will let me 
reveal all that is within my heart. We found ourselvt>s so presscxl that 
Dorantes and the Moor, who had little taste for it, had to become medi- 
cine men, too. Boys and girls, men and women, old men and women, 
human bodies deformed, starvtxl, wasted by affliction (only rarely one 
sound and firm ) . . . Their eyes followed us every moment. I do not for- 
get tho.se eyes . . . Your Majesty, since I addressed you first, you have 
become more mysterious to me and more majestic, and this increases my 
sense of freedom in spe^aking to you. To the understanding of such days 
and events this additional narrative becomes neccssiuy, like a real figure 
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to walk beside a ghost. Those eyes . . . they thrust me out of myself, 
into a world where nothing, if done for another, seems impossible. 

Months went by as in a dream, llie nerve of vision no longer rendered 
plausible that European world of which we had been a part. That world 
grew fantastic, and fantastic our countrymen there. We ourselves were 
only too real. From lack of clothing we had big sores and deep skin 
fissures on our backs and shoulders, and it hurt us to carry the hides 
we slept in. And it hurt us to find firewood among the cactus. My thighs 
and cHms bled so much I stood it only by remembering — and yet whom 
or what did I remember? Was it a P(Tson — was it a quality of life — was 
it an emotion? Was it even a remembering, was it not perhaps a lis- 
tening? 

Often for a time it rained gently at dusk, soothing our thighs and arms. 
In one sucli dusk we encountered squinting women in an opening. They 
were afraid to run away from the three pale figures and the shadowy 
blackamoor, for they took us to be gods floating about in the mist and 
rain, lliey led us to a village of fifty huts. Here we cured, and cured . . . 

Our journey weshvaid was but long series of encounters. Your Maj- 
esty, encounters have* become iny mcKli\iti()n. Tlie moment one accosts 
a stranger or is accosted by him is above all in this life the moment of 
drama. Tlie eyes of Indians who crossed my trail have searched me to 
the very depths to estimate my power. It is true the world over. It is true 
of a Spaniard meeting another on the road between ToUkIo and Sala- 
manca. WhocN'cr we me(‘t watches us intently at the quick strange mo- 
ment of meeting, to see whether we are disposed tv^ be friendly. 

Stving our bodies, seeing my own, and Alonso’s, and Andres’, and the 
black Moor’s, soinelinies I think how once I was different, and we all 
were. What would Dona Alonza Maldonado and her husband Dr. Castillo 
of Salamanca think if they could see their little boy Alonso today, strid- 
ing here ahead of me, lashed by starvation, scorched and baked by the 
sun, his hair and beard unkempt, small about the flanks, liis body shriv- 
eled like a mummy? 

In youth the human body drew me and was the object of my secret 
and natural dreams. But body after body has taken away from me that 
sensual phosphore.scencc which my youth delighted in. Within me is no 
disturbing interplay now, but only the steady currents of adaptation 
and of sympathy. 
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Your Majesty's piercing mind glides pliantly through what is interstitial 
and hidden. But upon me it was dawning only slowly that I had it in my 
discretion to grant life and health to others . . . Imagine me then per- 
turbed; you are aware of what my training had been as one of your Maj- 
esty's soldiers. 

Dark clouds rise to the south. To the west a great rainbow spreads its 
double arc. Alonso strides sturdily towtu-ds it. After him comt^ the Arab 
Negro from Azarnor, whose black limbs endure every privation and still 
shine with superfluous sweat. For this blackamoor am I specially grateful. 
His reflections on our siiflFering do not reduce him to apathy. No adverse 
heats and chills deprive his loins of their strength. He is a sight to see, 
carry ing a copper rattle in his hand, and on his shoulder a green and 
orange parrot. 

There was the afternoon we crossed a big river, more than waist deep, 
as wide as the Guadalquivir at Seville, and with a swift current. I speak 
of it again because I loved it. 

There was the village where each Indian wished to be the first to touch 
us, and we were squeezed almost to death in the swejating crowd . . . 

. . . the village so solicitous to be blessed that Alonso fainttKl of ex- 
haustion . . . 

. . . the village where a new custom began: the Indians who came 
with us took from the villagers all their bows, arrows, shoes and heads. 
From that time on, those who accompanied us took tribute of those to 
whom they brought us. It made us uneasy, but the victims reassured us. 
They said they were too glad to see us to feel the loss of their properly 
— and besides, they could make good their losses at the next village, who 
were very rich Indians . . . 

. . , the plain where first we saw mountains, very low, like while sheep 
lying down . . , 

, , , the village where they were so pertinacious about touching us 
all over that in three hours we could not get through with them . . . 

. . . the village where many had one eye clouded, and others were 
totally blind from tlie same cause: w'hich amazed us . . . 

To clarify the same occurrences, words can be arranged differently, as 
no one knows better than your Majesty. It was a drunkenness, this feeling 
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I began to have of power to render life and happiness to others. Yet I 
was concerned about it. The concern was the important thing — not the 
wondering al>out the nature of the power, how widespread it might be, 
how deep, whether Andres or Alonso or Estevanico had it in equal meas- 
ure with me. What occupied me was whether I myself knew how to use 
it, whether I could master it, whether indeed it was for me to master — 
perhaps being a self-directing power that came through me. But after one 
accustoms oneself to the idea, it is good to be able to give out health 
and joy whether one man have it, or whether we all have it. Had this 
thought occurred to your Majesty? Never before had it occurred to me. 

I said to Andres, ‘If we reach Spain I shall petition His Majesty to re- 
turn me to this land, with a troop of soldiers. And I shall teach the world 
how to conquer by gentleness, not by slaughter.” “Why then a tr(K)p of 
soldiers?” asked Dorantes, smiling. “Soldiers look for Indian girls and 
gold.” “Perhaps 1 could teach them otherwise.” “Tliey would kill you, or 
tie you a tree and leave you. What a dunce you are, Alvar Nunez!” 

“And what will yon do if we reach Spain again?"* I asked Andres. “It 
will be enough to roach Mexico,” he answered. “I may look about for a 
ric h widow, and spend the rest of my life as a rancher.” “I could not care 
for such a life,” I said. “To each his adventure,” replied Andr6s. 

It occurred to me that Andres might be afraid of the great power at 
this period within us. I inquired of him. “Yes, I am afraid — who would 
not be?"" he answered, earnestly. 

Another day, after he had been silent a Icmg time Andres said to us: 
“If I could always heal these people and help them, I might be willing to 
stay among them. I don’t know. But our present relation to them is caused 
by our novelty, our transiency, and the surprise at our good works. That 
state of things would wear off. Besides, it is not miracles tliese people 
nceil. Tl)ey need everything fate has stripped us of in bringing us among 
tliem naked and on ecpial terms. Yet not quite equal. We can remem- 
ber childhood and youth in a land where people live in stone houses, till 
the same fields year after year, build barns to store tlie harvests in. The 
towns are related to one another and support tlie muti^al good. Each 
nobleman and alcalde is an avenue leading to the king; and king, alcalde, 
thief, and villager all bow to the will of God through Holy Church.” 

I take my time thinking these words over. They are true and )'et I can- 
not assent to them. Then I answer Andres: ‘When these Indians call upon 
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iis to have mercy and heal them, is the power they feel in us derived 
from stone houses, barns and tilled fields — from alcalde or nobleman, or 
from Holy Church, for that matter? Let the truth be said, Andres: All that 
we learned across the water we have had to throw away. Only what we 
learned as babes in our mothers’ arms has stayed with us to help others.” 
"And what did we learn in our mothers' arms, good dunce?” asked An- 
dres, putting his arm round my shoulder. 

• . . a mountain seven leagues long, the stones of which were iron 
slags . . . 

... a night when the moon was round, and in its light a multitude of 
dwellings beside an unexpected and charming river . . . 

... a man who some years since had been shot through the left side 
of the back with an arrow. He told me the wound make him feel sick all 
the while. I observed that the head of the arrow lay in the cartilage. I 
prayed for an hour, and then grasped the very sharp thin stone which 
served me as a knife, and cut open the breast. Feeling for the arrow- 
head, I thrust my hand into the palpitating tissue of the body. Your Maj- 
esty, tliat we human beings should be made of limp wet meat appeared 
to me as strange as that we should be also air and spirit; and in that hour 
nausea and a quick curiosity mingled with my pity. . . . 

This cure w^as a misfortune to us; it gained us fame in every direction. 
We soon had with us three or four thousand persons. It went past human 
endurance to breathe on and make the sign of the Cross over every mor- 
sel tliey ate. In these parts mountain deer, quail, birds, rabbits abounded, 
and what they killed the Indians set before us. They would not touch it 
and would have died of hunger had we not yielded tlie blessing they 
asked for. Besides, they asked our permission for various things they felt 
like doing, and it soon wore us out. Even doing good, it appears, can 
lead to ennui, even the sight of the happiness one causes can satiate. And 
yet your Majesty will rejoice that heaven vouchsafed us a weariness such 
as this, perhaps never before experienced by a European. 

Tribe after tribe, language after language . . . nobody's memory could 
recall them all. Always they robbed one another, but those who lost ard 
those who gained were equally content. 

Estevanico, the good black, the good link between the aloofness of 
white men and the warm spermatic life of the Indians. Men, women 
and children joked and played with him. What matter what he did, he 
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was not wearied of it. What matter what he did, the mystery failed not to 
act through him to heal and restore. 

. . . fifty leagues through a land of desert, with nothing to eat and lit- 
tle to drink. Through villages where the women dressed in white deerskin 
and people lived in real houses . . . people the best formed we had 
seen, the liveliest and most capable, and those who best under- 
stood us . . . 

. . . moonlight in another adobe village, and we four alternately stand- 
ing or lying down in the center of the plaza, and the Indians running to 
us from all the houses with gifts, touching us and running back to their 
houses for more gifts, running to us again and touching us — a living glis- 
tening cobweb of runners in the moon — keeping up for hours this naked 
flash to and fro from center to periphery, peripl iry to center. 

Your Majesty, such were the scenes in w^hich I found myself treating 
all humai. bc'ings alike. I screw up my courage to confess it. Perhaps 
it is the secret thing which life has it in itself to become — a long, long 
march on the road, meeting people, thrown into relations with them, 
having to meet demands often terrible and witliout the aid of mysteri- 
ous power impossible: demands of heahng and understanding, and exm- 
stantly the exorcism of fear. 

With a reasonable man and a timorous man and a carnal man as my 
companions and even part of me. And who is any of us that without 
starvation he can go tlirough the kingdoms of staivation? 

And seventeen successive days of starvation. 

And a sunset, on a plain between very high mountains, with a people 
who for four months of the year eat only powdered straw . . . 

And more starvation . . . 

And permanent houses once more, where maize is harvested, and 
where they gave us brightly decorated blankets. For a hundred leagues 
good houses and harvested crops, the women better treatcxl than any- 
where else. They wear shoes, and blouses open in front and tied with 
decT string. At sunrise these people lift their clasped hands to the horizon 
and pass them over their bodies. At sunset they repeat the gesture. As I 
watched them at these devotions, I recalled a youngster from Cddiz, one 
of those who dit^d of thirst beside me in the open boat. Tliat boy drank in 
the beauty of Florida, watched palm and headland along the coast even 
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in his final delirium. I was sorry he had not lived on to see these natives 
laving their golden figures in the gold of dawn. 

At last we found a sign of our countrymen — what through months and 
years we had been praying for. On the neck of an Indian a little silver 
buckle from a sword belt, with a horseshoe nail sewed inside it. . . . We 
questioned him. He said tliat men with beards like ours had come from 
heaven to that river; that they had horses, lances, and swords, and had 
lanced two Indians. 

The country grew more and more doleful. The natives had fled to the 
mountains, leaving tlieir fields. The land was fertile iuid full of streams, 
but the people were wan. They told us our countr^auen had burned all 
the villages, taking with them half the men and all tlie women and 
children . . . 

Then a day when Indians said that on the night before they had 
watched the Christians from behind some trees. They saw them take 
along many persons in chains. 

Oiur countrymen, these slave catchers, were startled when they saw us 
approaching. Yet almost with their first words they began to recite their 
troubles. For many days they had been unable to find Indians to capture. 
They did not know what to do, and were on the point of ^^tarvation. The 
idea of enslaving our Indians occurred to them in due course, and they 
were vexed at us for preventing it. They had their interpreter make a 
fine speech. He told our Indians that we were as a matter of fact 010*18- 
tians too, but had gone astray for a long while, and were people (jf no 
luck and Uttle heart. But the Christians on horseback were real Chris- 
tians, and tlie lords of the land to be obeyed and served. Our Indians 
considered this point of view. They answered that the real Christians ap- 
parently lied, that we could not possibly be Christians. For we ap- 
peared out of sunrise, they out of sunset; we cured the sick, while they 
killed even the healthy; we went naked and barefoot, wliile they wore 
clothes, and rode horseback and stuck people with lances; wo asked for 
nothing and gave away all we were given, while tlu^y never gave any- 
body anything and hid no other aim tlian to steal. 

Your Majesty will remember my indignation in my first narrative that 
Christians should be so wicked, especially such as had the advantages of 
being your subjects. I did not at the time understand the true source of 
my indignation. I do now, and I will explain it. In facing tliese m^u-auders 
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I was compelled to face the Spanish gentleman I myself had been eight 
years before. It was not easy to think of it. Andres and Alonso agreed that 
it was not easy. What, your Majesty, is so melancholy as to confront ones 
former unthinking and unfeeling self? 

It was many days before I could endure the touch of clothing, many a 
night before I could sleep in a bed. 

Shoes were the worst. In the Spanish settlements I dared not go bare- 
foot, for provincials are the most easily shocked of Spaniards. I had not 
valued enough the pressure of earth on my naked feet while permitted 
that refreshment 

At first I did not notice other ways in which our ancient civilization was 
affecting me. Yet sf>on I observed a certain reluctance in me to do good 
to others. I would say to myself, ‘"Need I exert wLat is left of me, I who 
have undergone tortures in an open boat and every privation and hu- 
miliation imong the Indians, when there are strong healthy men about 
me, fresh from Holy Church and from school, who know their Christian 
duty?” We Europeans all talk this way to ourselves. It has become second 
nature to us. Each nobleman and alcalde and villager is an avenue that 
leads us to this way of talking; w^e can admit it privately, your Majesty, 
can we not? If a man need a cloak, we do not give it to him if we have 
our wits al)out us; nor are we to be caught stretching out our finger in aid 
of a miserable woman. Someone else will do it, we say. Our communal 
life dries up our milk: we are barren as the fields of Castile. We regard 
our native land as a power which acts of itself, and relieves us each of 
exertion. While with them I thought only about doing the Indians good. 
But back among my fellow countiyTnen, I had to be on my guard not to 
do them positive harm. If one lives where all suffer and starve, one acts 
on one’s own impulse to help. But where plenty abounds, we surrender 
our generosity, believing that oiur country replaces us each and several. 
This is not so, and indeed a delusion. On the contrary the power of main- 
taining life in others lives within each of us, and from each of us does it 
recede when unused. It is a concentrated power. If you are not ac- 
quainted with it, your Majesty can have no inkling of what it is like, what 
it portends, or the ways in which it si ps from one. In the name of God, 
your Majesty, 


FAREWELL. 
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Xliny the Younger (Gains Plinius Cacciliiis Secundiis) was born in 
A.D. 61 or 62 in Novum Coinum, now the C^orno region of Italy. He 
was a member of a distinguished Roman family. Ilis mother was 
Plinia, sister of Pliny the Elder; the latter adopted the boy in his will, 
thus making him his heir. Pliny the Younger inherited all the posses- 
sions of his famous and affluent uncle, including his valuable library, 
and including also his name. 

The young man was educated in rhetoric under the celebrated 
Quintilian and had also as his guardian L. Verginius Rufus, who 
three times declined to become emperor. Thus, wlien at eighteen 
Pliny began his career as an advocate, he did so under the most 
favorable auspices. He held various and important public offices. He 
was a tribune of the plebs, or representative of the people in the 
Senate, a commissioner of the military treasury; and in the year 100, 
he was appointed a consul by the emperor Trajan. Tacitus and possi- 
bly Plutarch were also honored in this way by Trajan. 

In 111, Pliny w^as made Governor of Bithynia. There it is supposed 
that he remained until his death, which probably occurred in 113. 
His extant works consist of a panegyric on Trajan, d(*livered at the 
time of Phny's elevation to the consulship, and ten volumes of pub- 
lished letters. The tenth of these comprises correspondence with 
Trajan on administrative matters in Bithynia. Several of the letters 
are of particular interest, for they contain some of the first descrip- 
tions of early Christian ritual and practice. 

T 

Xhe younger Pliny was a friend of the historian Tacitus, and many 
of his published letters were addressed to him. There is no date on 
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the two letters to Tacitus that are reprinted below. The events which 
they relate occurred in a.d. 79, when Pliny was eighteen, but the let- 
ters were not published until nearly thirty years had passed. It is 
thus not known when they were written. Nevertheless, they sound as 
if they were written while Pliny’s memory was fresh. It is possible 
that they were rewritten long after the event from first drafts or 
notes. In any event, Tacitus had asked Pliny to describe the circum- 
stances of the death of his famous uncle, and the letters do so. The 
fact that this death occurred as a result of the eruption of Vesuvius 
gives us an eyewitness account of that famous and terrible disaster. 

The first letter has a solemn tone, as if the author knew that it 
wo\dd be preserved for the record. The eruption of Vesuvius which 
destroyed Pompeii and IlercuLineum appears in it only as the rather 
remote background that gives emphasis to tht stoic nobihty of the 
elder Pliny’s death. The latter was an important public oflRcial as 
w'cll as a celebrated writer, and his nephew treats him here accord- 
ingly. 

In the second letter, however, Pliny the Younger’s youthfulness 
emerges. Imitating his uncle’s stoicism, he reads Livy imder a 
shower of ashes; and, refusing to flee, strikes what appear to be self- 
consciously noble attitudes. Nevertheless, he frankly admits his fear. 
The Stoics and Epicureans held that the world would end in fire. The 
young Pliny confesses that he believed that the final day had come. 

Both of Plinv’s letters are self-conscious and a little self- 
complacent, too. lie has been criticized for this; he never wrote with 
tlie freedom and naturalness of, for example, Licero. He always 
scr'ined to have one eye on posterity; and, even in the second letter, 
his protests that his personal exjx'riences are of no importance have a 
hollow ring. Nevertheless, the (jualities emerge that have made 
Pliny readable throughout the ages, and that may have helped his 
letters to survive. 

There are touches of vainglorx' that may make us laugh, but at the 
same time the letters are so modem that we can almost conceive of 
Pliny as a young college friend writing about a modern disaster. We 
have read of the last days of Pompeii in our history books, and some 
may have visited its excavated ruins. But nothing makes that historic 
tragedy more real than this clear and vivid account of it by a boy, 
still shaken by fright. 
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A TO TACITUS 

our request that I would send you an acx^ount of my uncle's 
death, in order to transmit a more exact relation of it to posterity, de- 
serves my acknowledgments; for, if this accident shall be celebrated by 
your pen, the glory of it, I am well assured, will be rendered for ever 
illustrious. And notwithstanding he perished by a misfortune, which, as it 
involved at the same time a most beautiful country in ruins, and de- 
stroyed so many populous cities, seems to promise him an everlasting 
remembrance; notwithstanding he has himself composed^any and last- 
ing works; yet I am persuaded the mentioning of him in your immortal 
writings will greatly contribute to render his name immortal. Happy I 
esteem those to be to whom by provision of the gods has been granted 
the ability either to do such actions as are worthy of being related or to 
relate them in a manner worthy of being read; but peculiarly happy are 
they who are blessed with both these uncommon talents; in the number 
of which my uncle, as his own writings and your history will evidently 
prove, may justly be ranked. It is with extreme willingness, therefore, 
that I execute your commands; and should indeed have claimed the task 
if you had not enjoined it. He was at that time with the fleet under his 
command at Misenum.^ On the 24lh of August, about one in the after- 
noon, my mother desired him to observe a cloud which appeared of a 
very unusual size and shape. He had just taken a turn in the sun,® and, 

1. In the Bay of Naples. 

a. The Homans usea to lie or walk naked In the sun after anointing their bodies with 
oil, which was esteemed as greatly contributing to health, and therefore daily 
practiced by them. This custom, however, of anointing themselves is inveighed 
against by the satirists as in llie numl>er of their luxurious indulgences; but since 
we find the elder Pliny here, and the amiable Spurinna in a former letter, practicing 
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after bathing himself in cold water, and making a light luncheon, gone 
back to his books: he immediately arose and went out upon a rising 
ground from whence he might get a better sight of this very imcommon 
appearance. A cloud, from which mountain was uncertain at this dis- 
tance (but it was found afterwards to come from Mount Vesuvius), was 
ascending, the appearance of which I cannot give you a more exact 
description of than by likening it to that of a pine tree, for it shot up to a 
great height in the form of a very tall trunk, which spread itself out at the 
top into a sort of branches; occasioned, I imagine, either by a sudden gust 
of air that impelled it, the force of which decreased as it advanced up- 
wards, or the cloud itself, being pressed back again by its own weight, ex- 
panded in the manner I have mentioned; it appeared sometimes bright 
and sometimes dark and spotted, according as it was either more or less 
impregnated with earth and cinders. This pheromenon seemed to a 
man of such learning and research as my uncle extraordinary and worth 
further looking into. He ordered a light vessel to be got ready, and gave 
me leave, if 1 liked, to accompany him. I said I had ratlier go on with my 
work; and it so happened he liad himself given me something to write 
out. As he was coming out of the house, he received a note from Rec- 
tina, the wife of Bassus, who was in the utmost aliinn at Uie imminent 
danger vvliich threatened her, for her villa lying at the foot of Mount 
V^esuvius, there was no way of escape but by sea; she earnestly entreated 
him tlierefore to cxiine to her assistance. He accordingly changed his 
fiist intention, and what he had begun from a pfiilosopliical, he now car- 
ries out in a noble and geiuTous spirit. He ordered the galleys to be put 
to sea, and went himself on board witli an intention A as.sisting not only 
Rcctina, but the several other towns which lay thickly streN^m along that 
beautiful coast. Ihistening then to tlie place from whence others fled 
with the utmost terror, he steered liis course direct to the point of danger, 
and with so much calmness and presence of mind as to be able to make 
and dictate his observations upon the motion and all the phenomena of 
that dreadful scene. He was now so close to tlie mountain that the cin- 
ders, which grew thicker and hotter tlie nearer he approached, fell into 
the ships, together with pumice stones and black pieces of burning rock; 
they were in danger too not only of being aground by the sudden retreat 
of the sea but also from the vast fragments which rolled down from the 
mountain and obstructed all tlie shore. Here he stopped to consider 

thi.s mctliCHl, wc cannot suppose the thing itself was esteemed unmanly, but only 
when it was attended with some particular circuinstiinces of an overrefined deli- 
cacy [Translator], 
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whether he should him back again; to which the pilot advising him, 
“Fortune,” said he, “favours the brave; steer to where Pomponianus is.” 
Pomponianus was then at Stabiae,® separated by a bay, which the sea, 
after several insensible windings, forms with the shore. He had already 
sent his baggage on board; for though he was not at that time in actual 
danger, yet being within sight of it, and indeed extremely near, if it 
should in the least increase, he was determined to put to sea as soon as 
the wind, which was blowing dead inshore, should go down. It was 
favourable, however, for carrying my uncle to Pomponianus, whom he 
found in the gr<.'atest consternation; he embraced him tenderly, encourag- 
ing and urging him to keep up his spirits, and, the more effectiuilly to 
soothe his fears by seeming unconcerned himself, ordered a bath to be got 
ready, and then, after having bathed, sat down to supper with great 
cheerfulness, or at least (what is just as heroic) with every appearance 
of it. Meanwhile broad flames shone out in several places from Mount 
Vesuvius, which the darkness of the night contributed to render still 
brighter and clearer. But my uncle, in order to soothe the apprehensions 
of his friend, assured him it was only the burning of the villages, which 
the country people had abandoned to the flames; after this he retired to 
rest, and it is most certain he was so little disquieted as to fall into a 
sound sleep, for his breathing, which, on account of his corpulence, was 
rather heavy and sonorous, was heard by the attendants outside. The 
court which led to his apartment being now almost filled with stones and 
ashes, if he had continued there any time longer, it would have been im- 
possible for him to have made his way out. So he was awoke and got up, 
and went to Pomponianus and the rest of his company, who were feeling 
too anxious to think of going to bed. They consulted together whether it 
would be most prudent to trust to the houses, which now rocked from 
side to side with frequent and violent concussions as though shaken from 
their very foundations; or fly to the open fields, where the calcined 
stones and cinders, though light indeed, yet fell in large showers, and 
threatened destruction. In this choice of dangers they resolved for the 
fields; a resolution which, while the rest of the company were hurried 
into by their fears, my uncle embraced upon cool and deliberate con- 
sideration. They went out then, having pillows tied upon their heads 
with napkins; and this was their whole defence against the storm of 
stones that fell round them. It was now day everywhere else, but there a 
deeper darkness prevailed than in the thickest night, which, however, 


3. Now called Castellammare, in the bay of Naples [Translator]. 
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was in some degree alleviated by torches and other lights of various 
kinds. They thought proper to go farther down upon the shore to see if 
they might safely put out to sea, but found the waves still running ex- 
tremely high and boisterous. Tliere my uncle, laying himself down upon 
a sail-cloth, which was spread for him, called twice for some cold water, 
which he drank, when immediately the flames, preceded by a strong 
wliiff of sulphur, dispersed the rest of the party, and obliged him to rise. 
He raised himself up with the assistance of two of his servants, and in- 
stantly fell down dead; suffocated, as I conjecture, by some gross and 
noxious vapour, having always had a weak throat, which was often in- 
flamed. As soon as it was light again, which was not till the third day 
after this melancholy accident, his body was found entire, and without 
any marks of violence upon it, in the dress in which he fell, and looking 
more like a man asleep than dead. During all this ^mie my mother and I, 
who were at Misenum — but this has no connection with your history, and 
you did not desire any particulars besides those of my uncle's death; so I 
will end here, only adding that I have faithfully related to you what I 
was either an eye-witness of myself or received immediately after the 
ac'cidcnt happened, and before there was time to vary the truth. You will 
pick out of this narrative whatever is most important, for a letter is one 
thing, a history anotlier; it is one thing writing to a friend, another thing 
writing to the public. Farewell. 


TO CORNELIUS TACITUS 

The letter which, in compliance with your reque^st, I ^^Tote to you 
concerning the death of my uncle has raised, it seems, your curiosity to 
know what terrors and dangers attended me while I continued at Mi- 
senum, for there, I think, my account broke off: 

Though my shock’d soul recoils, my tongue shall tell. 

My uncle having left us, I spent such time as was left on my studies (it 
was on their accH)unt indeed that I had stopped behind), till it was time 
for my batli. After which I went to supper, and then fell into a short and 
uneasy sleep. Tlierc had been noticed for many days before a trembling 
of the earth, which did not alarm us t iiich, as this is quite an ordinary 
occurrence in Campania; but it was so particularly violent that night that 
it not only shook but actually overturned, as it would seem, everyihing 
about us. My mother rushed into my chamber, where she found me 
rising in order to awaken her. We sat down in the open court of the 
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house, which occupied a small space between the buildings and the sea. 
As I was at that time but eighteen years of age, I know not whether I 
should call my behaviour, in this dangerous juncture, courage or folly; 
but I took up Livy, and amused myself with turning over that author, 
and even making extracts from him, as if I had been perfectly at my 
leism-e. Just then, a friend of my uncle’s, who had lately come to him 
from Spain, joined us, and observing me sitting by my mother with a book 
in my hand, reproved her for her calmness, and me at the same time for 
my careless security: nevertheless I went on with my author. Though it 
was now morning, the light was still exceedingly faint and doubtful; the 
buildings all around us tottered, and though we stood upon open giound, 
yet as the place was narrow and confined, there was no remaining with- 
out imminent danger: we therefore resolved to quit the town. A panic- 
striken crowd followed us, and ( as to a mind distracted with terror every 
suggestion seems more prudent than its own ) pressed on us in dense ar- 
ray to drive us forward as we came out. Being at a convenient distance 
from the houses, we stood still, in the midst of a most dangerous and 
dreadful scene. The chariots, which we had ordered to be drawn out, 
were so agitated backwards and forwards, though upon the most level 
ground, that we could not keep them steady, even by supporting tliem 
with large stones. The sea seemed to roll back upon itself, and to be 
driven from its banks by the convulsive motion of the earUi; it is certain 
at least the shore was considerably enlarged, and several sea animals 
were left upon it. On the -other side, a black and dreadful cloud, broken 
with rapid, zigzag flashes, revealed behind it variously shaped masses of 
flame: these last were like sheet-lightning, but much larger. Upon this 
our Spanish friend, whom I mentioned above, addressing himself to my 
mother and me with great energy and urgency: “If your brother,** he said, 
“if your uncle be safe, he certainly wishes you may be so too; but if he 
perished, it was his desire, no doubt, that you might both survive him: 
why therefore do you delay your escape a moment?** We could never 
think of our own safety, we said, while we were uncertain of his. Upon 
this our friend left us, and withdrew from the danger with the utmost 
precipitation. Soon afterwards, the cloud began to descend, and cover 
the sea. It had already surrounded and concealed the island of Capreae 
and the promontory of Misenum. My mother now besought, urged, even 
commanded me to make my escape at any rate, which, as I was young, I 
might easily do; as for herself, she said, her age and corpulency ren- 
dered all attempts of that sort impossible; however, she would willingly 
meet death if she could have the satisfaction of seeing that she was not 
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the occasion of mine. But I absolutely refused to leave her, and, taking 
her by the hand, compelled her to go with me. She complied with great 
reluctance, and not without many reproaches to herself for retarding my 
flight. The ashes now began to fall upon us, though in no great quantity. 
I looked back; a dense, dark mist seemed to be following us, spreading 
itself over the C'ountry like a cloud. "Let us turn out of the highroad,'* I 
said, "while we can still see, for fear that, should we fall in tfie road, we 
should be pressed to death in the dark by the crowds that are following 
us." We had scarcely sat down when night came upon us, not such as we 
have when the sky is cloudy, or when there is no moon, but that of a 
room when it is shut up, and all the lights put out. You might hear the 
shrieks of women, the screams of children, and the shouts of men; some 
calling for their children, others for tlieir parents, others for their hus- 
bands, and seeking to recognize each other by the voices that replied; 
one lamenting his own fate, another that of his familv; some wishing to 
die, from the very fear of dying; some lifting their hands to the gods; but 
the greater part convinced that there were now no gods at all, and that 
the final endless night of which we have heard had come upon the wH)rld.* 
Among these there were some who augmented tlie real terrors by others 
imaginary or wilfully invented. I remember some who declared tliat one 
part of Misemim had fallen, that another was on fire; it was false, but they 
found pcH)ple to believe tlumi. It now grew rather lighter, which we 
imagined to be rather the foreninnor of an approaching burst of flames 
(as in truth it was) than the return of day; however, the fire fell at a dis- 
tance from us: then again we were immersed in thick darkness, and a 
heavy shower of ashes rained upon us, which we we^t* obliged everj’ now 
and then to stand up to shake off, otherwise we should have been crushed 
and buried in the heap. 1 might boast tliat, during all this scene of horror, 
not a sigh, or expression of fear, escaped me: my support was grounded 
in that miserable, though mighty, consolation that all mankind were in- 
volved in the same calamilv, and Uiat I was perishing with the world it- 
self. At last this dreadful darkness was dissipated by degre?es, like a cloud 
or smoke; the real day returntxl, mid even the sun shone out, tliough 
with a lurid light, as when an eclipse is coming on. Every object that 
presented itself to our eyes (which were extremely weakened) seemed 
changed, being covered deep with ashes as if with snow. We returned to 
Mi.scniim, where we refreshen.! ourselves as well as w'C could, and passed 

4. The Stoic and Epicurean philosophers held that the world was to be destroyed by 
fire, and all things fall again into original chaos; not excepting even the national 
gods tliemselves fioui the dcstniction of this general coiiHagiation [Translator]. 
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an anxious night between hope and fear; though, indeed, with a much 
larger share of the latter, for the earthquake still continued, while many 
frenzied persons ran up and down heightening their own and their 
friends’ calamities by terrible predictions. However, my mother and I, 
notwithstanding the danger we had passed, and that which still threat- 
ened us, had no thoughts of leaving the place till we could receive some 
news of my uncle. 

And now, you will read this narrative without any view of inserting it 
in your history, of which it is not in the least worthy; and, indeed, you 
must put it down to your own recjuest if it .should appear not worth even 
the trouble of a letter. Farewell. 


The foregoing consists of Letters LXV and LXVl 
translated by William Melmoth, 
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" 1 " 

JLaciliis (his given name may have been Publius or Gaius) was 
probably of noble Roman lilood. Mueh of what hitle we can find out 
about him is in his own works and the letters of his friend, the 
Younger Pliny. “I know that your Histories will be immortal,” said 
Pliny. They are. 

Nine emperors, Nero among them, governed or misgoverned 
Rome in his lifetime. Three of these — Vespasian, Titus, Domitian — 
lift(‘d Tacitus rank by rank in the public service. Fame touched him 
early, as an orator. He married the uatighter of Julius Agricola. In 
A. I). 79 or 8o, Agrieola became the first general to put all Britain 
under Roman control. His name was loud in the city. Domitian 
feared him as a rival. Agrieola died “in tlie prime of a vigorous man- 
hood,” probablv poisoned. 

Tacitus composed a burning memorial to his ' ither-in-law (see 
below). Much earlier, he had published the Dialogue on Orators, 
Four years away from Rome may ha\e given bim the source for his 
Gervuinia. This brings us our fullest early news of the Germans, as 
Agrieola does of the Britons. 

Ibider the insane terror of Domitian’s last years, Tacitus was forced 
to look on at the imperial murder of friends and fellow ofiicials. It 
marked his mind with blackness and shadowed his two major works. 
Of these, the Histories laid down events from a.d. 69 to 97; the 
Anmils traced out the disorders of Rome from Tiberius to Nero’s end 
in (IS. These were written under thi new' “liberal” emperors, Nerva 
and Trajan. 

In A.n. 97 Tacitus became a consul or chief magistrate. With his 
friend Pliny he convicted Marius Priscus, a notorious African gover- 
nor accused of crimes against his subjects. An inscription found in 
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the twentieth century names Tacitus as proconsul of Asia Minor 
about 112. After that we hear no more of him. 

Suppose you were a member of the Supreme Soviet under Joseph 
Stalin, dictator of Russia between 1927 and 1953. Day after day, 
during the state trials of the 1930*8, you watched the old Bolsheviks, 
men whom you had lived and worked with, stand up and confess 
treason against the state. You yourself were forced to praise the 
dictator. You approved the deatli sentence. And all the while you 
knew that these acts of treason were unbelievable. You knew these 
men. They could never have betrayed their party and their countiy. 
It was a lie. Stalin feared them. He had ordered their destruction; 
and the whole engine of the state, even the accused themselves, 
moved to give a color of justice to what was in fact persecution and 
madness. 

Then Stalin was dead, and after a while it became possible to tell 
at least some part of the truth. How would you feel? That is how 
Tacitus must have felt when the emperor Domitian was finally 
murdered. And what would you do? We know what Tacitus did. He 
set out to write the life story of one of Domitian’s victims, an honor- 
able man well known to him, his father-in-law and ]ns friend. He 
called it The Life of Gnaeus Julius Agricola, He meant to make 
Agricola’s name stand for all those other men of principle destroyed 
by the tyrant. Moreover, since Agricola had been a great Roman 
general, Tacitus would be writing history, too. History, he said, could 
do nothing better than "to let no worthy action be uncommemo- 
rated,” to condemn "evil words and deeds” in the eyes of later ages. 

His book would become in some measure a hymn of praise to a 
good soldier. He would, in fact, make Agricola a kind of ideal West 
Pointer. He would tell how he went to school at soldiering under 
Suetonius Paulinus in Britain; how "he would learn from the skillful, 
and keep pace with the bravest, would attempt nothing for display, 
would avoid nothing from fear.” He would mention Agticola’s tenn 
as governor of Asia, where he had to deal with a swindling proconsul, 
and his service in Aquitania, Then he would bring him back to 
Britain and show his talent as a soldier rising gradually to its crest 
at the battle of Mons Graupius, He would describe how Agricola 
returned to Rome, his prudent behavior in the face of great popular- 
ity, and his mysterious death. Tacitus’ geography might be shaky, 
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and the speeches he gave to his characters were certainly made up; 
but he would be careful to set down only such matters as he believed 
to be fact, even as to the lack of evidence that Agricola had been 
poisoned. 

Like hLs contemporary Plutarch, Tacitus was more a student of 
man than a historian; and in an age “so cruel, so hostile to all virtue,” 
he was more moralist than either. Wliat we have called the great 
ideas were well known to him. He lived by them. History? It was his 
trade. Tyranny? Who knew it better than Tacitus? War and peace? 
He could hardly tell one from another in his time. Plainly he be- 
longed to an aristocracy, the Roman senatorial class. More often than 
not, this was also an oligarchy — a rule by the prosperous few. Like 
the best men of his class, he lived according to the principles of 
courage and honor. And virtue? He gave us proof of this in the great 
speech which ends his Agricola. Meant as praise of Agricola, it is 
also his own confession. See, he says, our shame. In the madness of 
Domitian, we were faced with a moral conflict we could not solve: 
a conflict between loyalty to the empire and loyalty to a class, to 
justice, to truth itself. We could not act, and because of this the best 
men in Rome died. 



The Life 

of Gnaeus Julius Agricola 

o bequeath to posterity a record of the deeds and characters of 
distinguished men is an ancient prac'tice which even the present age, 
careless as it is of its own sons, has not abandoned whenever some great 
and consq)icuous excellence has conquered and risen superior to that fail- 
ing, common to petty and to great states, blindness and hostility to good- 
ness. But in days gone by, as there was a greater inclination and a more 
open path to the acliievement of memorable actions, so the man of 
highest genius was led by the simple reward of a good consdence to hand 
on without partiality or self-seeking the remembrance of gieatness. Many 
too thought that to write their own lives showed the confidence of in- 
tegrity rather than presumption. Of Rutilius and Scauriis no one doubted 
the honesty or questioned the motives. So true is it that merit is best ap- 
preciated by the age in which it thrives most easily. But in these days, I, 
who have to record the life of one who has passed away, must crave an 
indulgence, which I should not have had to ask had I only to inveigh 
against an age so CTuel, so hostile to all virtue. 

We have read that the panegyric's pronounced by Anilenus Riisticus 
on Thrasea Paetus, and by Herennius Senecio on Helvidius Priscus, were 
made capital crimes, that not only their persons but their very books 
were objects of rage, and that the triumvirs wore commissioned to bum 
in the fomm those works of splendid genius. Tliey fancied, forsooth, that 
in that fire the voice of the Roman people, the freedom of the Senate, and 
the con.science of the human race were perishing, while at the same tir^e 
they banished the teachers of philosophy, and exiled every Doblc pursuit, 
that nothing good might anywhere confront them. Certainly we showed 
a magnificent example of patience; as a former age had witnessed the 
extreme of liberty, so we witnessed the extreme of servitude, when the 
informer robbed us of the intercl;ange of speech and hearing. We should 
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have lost memory as well as voice, had it been as easy to forget as to keep 
silence. 

Now at last our spirit is returning. And yet, though at the dawn of a 
most happy age Nerva Caesar blended things once irreconcilable, sov- 
ereignty and freedom, though Nerva Trajan is now daily augmenting the 
prosperity of the time, and though the public safety has not only our 
hopes and good wishes, but has also the certain pledge of their fclfill- 
mcnt, still, from the necessary condition of human frailty, the remedy 
works less quickly than the disease. As our bodies grow but slowly, 
perish in a moment, so it is easier to crush than to revive genius and its 
pursuits. Besides, the charm of indolence steals over us, and the idleness 
which at first we loathed we afterw'ards love. What if during those fifteen 
years, a large portion of human life, many were cut off by ordinary 
casualties, and the ablest fell victims to the Emperor s rage, if a few of 
us survive, I may almost say, not only others but our own selves, survive, 
though there hav^e been taken from the midst of life those many years 
which brought the young in dumb silcnc'e to old age, and the old almost 
to the very verge and end of existence! Yet we shall not regret that we 
have told, though in language unskillful and unadorned, the story of 
past servitude, and borne our testimony to present happiness. Meanwhile 
this book, intended to do honor to Agiicola, my father-in-law, will, as 
an expression of filial regard, be commended, or at least excused. 

Gnaeus Julius Agricola was bom at the ancient and famous colony of 
Forum Julii. Each of his grandfathers was an Imperial procurator, that 
is, of the highest equestrian rank. His father, Julius Craecinus, a member 
of the Senatorian order, and distinguished for his pursuit of eloquence 
and philosophy, earned for himself by these very merits the displeasure 
of Cains Caesar. He was ordered to impeach Murcus Silanus, and be- 
cause he refused was put to death. His mother was Julia Procilla, a lady 
of singular virtue. Brought up by her side with fond affection, he passed 
his boyh(X)d and youth in the cultivation of every wortliy attainment. He 
was guarded from the enticements of the profligate not only by his own 
good and straightforw^ard character, but also by having, when quite a 
child, for the scene and guide of his studies, Massilia, a place where 
refinement and provincial frugality were blended and happily combined. 
I remember that he used to tell us how m his early youth he would have 
imbibed a keener love of philosophy than became a Roman and a senator, 
had not his mother’s good sense checked his excited and ardent spirit. 
It was the case of a lofty and aspiring soul craving with more eagerness 
tlian caution the beauty and splendor of great and glorious renown. But 
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it was soon mellowed by reason and experience, and he retained from 
his learning that most difficult of lessons — ^moderation. 

He served his military apprenticeship in Britain to the satisfaction of 
Suetonius Paulinus, a painstaking and judicious officer, who, to test his 
merits, selected him to share his tent. Without the recklessness with 
which young men often make the profession of arms a mere pastime, and 
without indolence, he never availed himself of his tribime s rank or his 
inexperience to procure enjoyment or to escape from duty. He souglit 
to make himself acquainted with the province and known to the army; 
he would learn from the skillful, and keep pace with the bravest, would 
attempt nothing for display, would avoid notliing from fear, and would 
be at once careful and vigilant. 

Never indeed had Britain been more excited, or in a more critical 
condition. Veteran soldiers had been massacred, colom'es biunt, armies 
cait off. The struggle was then for safety; it was soon to be for victory. 
And though all this was conducted under tlie leadership and direction 
of another, though the final issue and the glory of having won back the 
province belonged to the general, yet skill, experience, and ambition 
were acquired by the young officer. His soul too was penetrated with the 
desire of warlike renown, a sentiment unwelcome to an age which put a 
sinister construction on eminent merit, and made glory as perilous as 
infamy. 

From Britain he went to Rome, to go tlirough tlie regular course of 
office, and there allied himself witli Domitia Decidiana, a lady of illustri- 
ous birth. The marriage was one which gave a man ambitious of ad- 
vancement distinction and support. They lived in singular harmony, 
through their mutual affection and preference of each other to self. How- 
ever, the good wife deserves the greater praise, just as the bad incurs a 
heavier censure. 

Appointed Quaestor, the ballot gave him Asia for his province, Salvius 
Titianus for his proconsul. Neither the one nor the other oomipted him, 
though the province was rich and an easy prey to the wrongdoer, while 
the proconsul, a man inclined to every species of greed, was ready by 
all manner of indulgence to purchase a mutual concealment of guilt. 

A daughter was tiiere added to his family to be his stay and comfrnt, 
for shortly after he lost the son that had before been born to him. Tlie 
year between his quaestorship and tribunate, as well as the year of the 
tribunate itself, he passed in retirement and inaction, for he knew those 
times of Nero when indolence stood for wisdom. His praetorship was 
passed in tlie same consistent quietude, for the usual judicial funcrions 
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did not fall to his lot. The games and the pageantry of his oflSce he or- 
dered according to the mean between strictness and profusion, avoiding 
extravagance, but not missing distinction. He was afterwards appointed 
by Calba to draw up an account of the temple oflFerings, and his search- 
ing scrutiny relieved the conscience of the state from the burden of aU 
sacrileges but tliose committed by Nero. 

The following year inflicted a terrible blow on his affections and his 
fortunes. Otho’s fleet, while cruising idly about, cruelly ravaged Intemelii, 
a district of Liguria; his mother, who was living there on her own estate, 
was murdered. The estate itself and a large part of her patrimony were 
plundered. This was indeed the occasion of the crime. Agricola, who in- 
stantly set out to discharge the duties of affection, was overtaken by the 
tidings that Vespasian was aiming at the throne. He at once joined his 
party. Vespasian’s early policy, and the governmer*- of Rome were di- 
rected by Mucianus, for Domitian was a mere youth, and from his father s 
elevation sought only the opportunities of indulgenc‘e. 

Agricula, having been sent by Mucianus to conduct a levy of troops, 
and having done his work with integrity and energy, was appointed to 
command tlie 20th Legion, which had been slow to take the new oath 
of allegiance, and the retiring oflBcer of which was reported to be acting 
disloyally. It was a trying and formidable charge for even oflBcers of con- 
sular rank, and the late praetorian oflBcer, perhaps from his own disposi- 
tion, perhaps from that of the soldiers, was powerless to restrain them. 
Chosen thus at once to supersede and to punish, Agricola, with a singular 
moderation, wished it to bo thought that he had found rather than made 
an obedient soldiery. 

Britain was tlien under Vettius Bolanus, who governed more mildly 
than suited so turbulent a province. Agricola moderated his energy and 
restrained his ardor, that he might not grow too important, for he had 
learned to obey, and understood well how to combine expediency with 
honor. Soon aftei-wards Britain received for its governor a man of consular 
rank, Petilius Cerialis. Agricola’s merits had now room for display. 
Cerialis let liim share at first indeed only the toils and dangers, but be- 
fore long the glory of war, often by way of trial putting him in command 
of part of the army, and sometimes, on the strength of the result, of larger 
forces. Never to enliance his own renown did Agricola boast of his ex- 
ploits; he always referred liis success, as though he were but an instru- 
ment, to his general and director. Thus by his valor in obeying orders and 
by his modesty of speech he escaped jealousy without losing distinction. 

As he was retiuning from tlie command of the legion, Vespasian ad- 
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mitted him into the patrician order, and then gave him the province of 
Aquitania, a pre-eminently splendid appointment both from the impor- 
tance of its duties and the prospect of the consulate to which the Em- 
peror destined him. Many think the genius of the soldier wants subtlety, 
because military law, which is summary and blunt, and apt to appeal to 
the sword, finds no exercise for the refinements of the forum. Yet Agric- 
ola, from his natural good sense, though called to act among civilians, did 
his work with ease and correctness. And, besides, the times of business 
and relaxation were kept distinct. When his public and judicial duties 
required it, he was dignified, thoughtful, austere, and yet often merciful; 
when business was done with, he wore no longer the official character. 
He was altogether without harslmess, pride, or the greed of gain. With a 
most rare felicity, his good nature did not weaken his authority, nor his 
strictness the attachment of his friends. To speak of uprightness and 
purity in such a man would be an insult to his virtues. Fame itself, of 
which even good men are often weakly fond, he did not seek by an 
ostentation of virtue or by artifice. He avoided rivalry with his colleague's, 
contention with his procurator, thinking such victories no honor and de- 
feat disgrac'e. For somewhat less than three years he was ktq)t in his 
governorship, and was then recalled with an immediate prospect of tlie 
consulate. A general belief went wdth him that the province of Britain 
was to be his, not because he had himself hinted it, but because he 
seemed worthy of it. Public opinion is not always mistaken; sometimes 
even it chooses the right man. He was consul, and I but a youth, when he 
betrothed to me his daughter, a maiden even then of nol)le promise. 
After his consulate he gave her to me in marriage, and was then at 
once appointed to the government of Britain, with the addition of the 
sacred office of the pontificate. 

The geography and inhabitants of Britain, already described by many 
writers, I will speak of, not that my research and ability may be com- 
pared with theirs, but because the country was then for the first time 
thoroughly subdued. And so matters, which as being still not accurately 
known my predecessors embellished with their eloqutmee, shall now be 
related on the evidence of facts. 

Britain, the largest of the islands which Roman geography includes, is 
so situated that it faces Germany on the east, Spain on the west; on the 
south it is even within sight of Gaul; its northern extremities, which have 
no shores opposite to them, are beaten by the waves of a vast open sea. 
The form of the entire country has been compared by Livy and Fabius 
Rusticus, the most graphic among ancient and modern historians, to an 
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oblong shield or battlc-ax. And this no doubt is its shape without Cale- 
donia^ so that it has become the popular description of the whole island. 
There is, however, a large and irregular tract of land which juts out from 
its furthest shores, tapering oflF in a wedgelike form. Round these coasts 
of remotest ocean the Roman fleet then for the first time sailed, ascer- 
tained that Britain is an island, and simultaneously disc'overed and con- 
quered what are called the Orcades, islands hitherto unknown. Thule too 
was descried in the distance, which as yet had been hidden by the snows 
of winter. Those waters, they say, are sluggish, and yield with difficulty 
to the oar, and are not even raised by the wind as other seas. The reason, 
I suppose, is that lands and mountains, which are the cause and origin 
of storms, are here comparatively rare, and also that the vast depths of 
that unbroken expanse arc more slowly set in motion. But to investigate 
tile nature of the ocean and tlie tides is no part of the present work, and 
many writers have discussed the subject. I would simply add that no- 
where has the sea a wider dominion, that it has many currents running 
in every diic» tion, that it does not merely flow and ebb within the limits 
of the shore, but penetrates and winds far inland, and finds a home 
among hills and mountains as though in its own domain. 

Who were the original inhabitants of Britain, whether they were in- 
digenous or foreign, is, as usual among barbarians, little known. Their 
physical characteristics are various, and from these conclusions may be 
drawn. The red hair and large limbs of the inhabitants of Caledonia 
point clciu-ly to a German origin. The dark complexion of the Silures, 
their usually curly hair, and the fact that Spain is the opposite shore to 
them, are an evidence that Iberians of a former date crossed over and 
occupied these parts. Those who are nearest to the Gauls are also like 
them, either from the permanent influenc'e of original descent, or because 
in countries which run out so far to meet each other climate has produced 
similar physical qualities. But a general survey inclines me to believe that 
the Gauls established themselves in an island so near to them. Their re- 
ligious belief may be traced in the strongly marked British superstition. 
The language differs but little; there is the same boldness in cliallenging 
danger, and, when it is near, the same timidity in shrinking from it. The 
Britons, however, exhibit more spirit, as being a people whom a long 
peace has not yet enervated. Indeed w> have understood that even the 
Gauls were once renowned in war; but, after a while, sloth following on 
ease crept over them, and they lost their courage along with their free- 
dom. This too has happened to the long-conquered tribes of Britain; the 
rest are still what the Gauls once were. 
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Their strength is in Infantry. Some tribes fight also with the chariot 
The higher in rank is the charioteer; the dependants fight. They were 
once ruled by kings, but are now divided under chieftains into factions 
and parties. Our greatest advantage in coping with tribes so powerful 
is that they do not act in concert. Seldom is it that two or three states 
meet together to ward off a common danger. Thus, while they fight 
singly, all are conquered. 

Their sky is obscured by continual rain and cloud. Severity of cold is 
unknown. The days exceed in length those of our part of the world; the 
m'ghts are bright, and in the extreme north so short that between sunlight 
and dawn you can perceive but a slight distinction. It is said that, if there 
are no clouds in the way, the splendor of the sun can be seen throughout 
the night, and that he does not rise and set, but only crosses the heavens. 
The truth is that the low shadow thrown from tlie flat extremities of the 
earth s surface does not raise the darkness to any height, and the night 
thus fails to reach the sky and stars. 

With the exception of the olive and vine, and plants which usually 
grow in wanner climates, the soil will yield, and even abundantly, all 
ordinary produce. It ripens indeed slowly, but is of rapid growtli, the 
cause in each case being the same, namely, the exc'essive moisture of the 
soil and of the atmosphere. Britain contains gold and silver and other 
metals, as the prize of conquest. The ocean, too, produces pearls, but of 
a dusky and bluish hue. Some think that those who collect them have not 
the requisite skill, as in the Red Sea tlxe living and breathing pearl is 
tom from the rocks, while in Britain they are gathered just as they are 
thrown up. I could myself more readily believe that tlie natural properties 
of the pearls are in fault than our keenness for gain. 

The Britons themselves bear cheerfully the conscription, the taxes, and 
the other burdens imposed on them by the Empire, if there be no oppres- 
sion. Of this they are impatient; they are reduced to subjection, not as 
yet to slavery. The deified Julius, the very first Roman who entered Britain 
with an army, though by a successful engagement he struck terror into 
the inhabitants and gained possession of the coast, must be regarded as 
having indicated rather than transmitted the acquisition to future gener- 
ations. Then came the dvil wars, and the arms of our leaders were turned 
against their country, and even when there was peace, there was a long 
neglect of Britain. This Augustus spoke of as policy, Tiberius as an in- 
herited maxim. That Caius Caesar meditated an invasion of Britain is 
perfectly clear, but his purposes, rapidly formed, were easily changed, 
and his vast attempts on Germany had failed. Claudius was the first to 
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renew the attempt, and conveyed over into the island some legions and 
auxiliaries, choosing Vespasian to share with him tlie campaign, whose 
approaching elevation had this beginning. Several tribes were subdued 
and kings made prisoners, and destiny learned to know its favorite. 

Aulus Plautius was the first governor of consular rank, and Ostorius 
Scapula the next. Both were famous soldiers, and by degrees the nearest 
portions of Britain were brought into the condition of a province, and a 
colony of veterans was also introduced. Some of the states were given to 
King Cogidumnus, who lived dowTi to our day a most faithful ally. So 
was maintained the ancient and long-recognized practice of the Roman 
people, which seeks to secure among the instruments of dominion even 
kings themselves. Soon after, Didius Gallus consolidated the conquests 
of his predecessors, and advanced a very few positions into parts more 
remote, to gain the credit of having enlarged the sphere of government. 
Didius was succeeded by Veranius, who died within the year. Then 
Suetonius Paulinus enjoyed success for two years; he subdued several 
tribes and sat.ngthened our military posts. Thus encouraged, he made an 
attempt on the island of Mona, as a place from winch the rebels drew 
reinforcements; but in doing this he left his rear open to attack. 

Relieved from apprehension by the legate’s absence, the Britons dwelt 
much among themselves on the miseries of subjection, compared their 
wrongs, and exaggerated them in the discussion. “All we get by patience,” 
they said, “is that heavier demands are exacted from us, as from men who 
will readily submit. A single king once ruled us; now two are set over us; 
a legate to tjTannize over our lives, a procurator to tyrannize over our 
property. Their quarrels and tlieir harmony are alikt ruinous to their 
subjects. The centurions of the one, the slaves of the other, combine vio- 
lence with insult. Nothing is now safe horn their avarice, notliing from 
tlieir lust. In war it is the strong who plunders; now, it is for the most part 
by cowards and poltroons that our homes arc rifled, our children tom 
from us, the conscription enforced, as though it were for our country 
alone that we could not die. For, after all, what a mere handful of soldiers 
has crossed over, if we Britons look at our own numbers. Germany did 
thus actually shake oflF the yoke, and yet its defense was a river, not the 
ocean. With us, fatherland, wives, parents, are the motive.N to war; with 
them, only greed and profligacy. They Aill surely fly, as did tlie now 
deified Julius, if once we emulate the valor of our sires. Let us not be 
panic-stricken at the result of one or two engagements. The miserable 
have more fury and greater resolution. Now even the gods are beginning 
to pity us, for they are keeping aw^ay the Roman general, and detaining 
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his army far from us in another island. We have already taken the hardest 
step; we are deliberating. And indeed, in all such designs, to dare is less 
perilous than to be detected.” 

Rousing each other by this and like language, under the leadership 
of Boudicca, a woman of kingly descent (for they admit no distinction 
of sex in their royal successions ) , they all rose in arms. They fell upon 
our troops, which were scattered on garrison duty, stormed the forts, 
and burst into the colony itself, the headquarters, as they thought, of 
tyranny. In their rage and their triumph, they spared no variety of a 
barbarian s cruelty. Had not Paulinus on hearing of the outbreak in the 
province rendered prompt succor, Britain would have been lost. By one 
successful engagement, he brought it back to its former obedience, though 
many, troubled by the conscious guilt of rebellion and by particular 
dread of the legate, still clung to their arms. Excellent as he was in other 
respects, his policy to the conquered was arrogant, and exhibited the 
cruelty of one who was avenging private wrongs. Accordingly Petronius 
Turpilianus was sent out to initiate a milder rule. A stranger to the 
enemy’s misdeeds and .so more accessible to their penitence, he put an 
end to old troubles, and, attempting nothing more, handed the province 
over to Trebellius Maximus. Trebelliiis, who was somewhat indolent, and 
never ventured on a campaign, controlkxl the province by a certain 
courtesy in his administration. Even the barbarians now learncHl to excuse 
many attractive vices, and the occurrence of the civil war gave a good 
pretext for inaction. But we were sorely troubled with mutiny, as troops 
hiibituated to service grew demoralized by idleness. Trebellius, wdio had 
escaped the soldiers’ fury by flying and hiding himself, governed hence- 
forth on suflFerance, a disgraced and humbled man. It was a kind of bar- 
gain; the soldiers had their license, the general had his life; and so the 
mutiny cost no blocxlshed. Nor did Vettius Bolanus, during the cwitinu- 
ance of the civil wars, trouble Britain with discipline. There was the same 
inaction with respect to tlie enemy, and similar unruliness in the camp, 
only Bolanus, an upright man, whom no misdeeds made odious, had se- 
cured aflFection in default of the power of control. 

When however Vespasian had restored to unity Britain as well as the 
rest of tlie world, in^the presence of great generals and renowned armies 
the enemy’s hopes were crushed. They were at once panic-stricken by the 
attack of Petilius Cerialis on the state of the Brigantes, said to be the 
most prosperous in the entire province. There were many battles, some by 
no means bloodless, and his c'onquests, or at least his wars, embraced a 
large part of the territory of the Brigantes. Indeed he would have alto- 
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gether thrown into the shade the activity and renown of any other suc- 
cessor; but Julius Frontinus was equal to the burden, a great man as far 
as greatness was then possible, who subdued by his arms the powerful 
and warlike tribe of the Silures, surmounting the di£5culties of the 
country as well as the valor of the enemy. 

Such was the state of Britain, and s*uch were the vicissitudes of the war, 
which Agiicola found on his crossing over about midsummer. Our soldiers 
made it a pretext for carelessness, as if all fighting was over, and the 
enemy were biding their time. The Ordovic^es, shortly before Agricola’s 
arrival, had destroyed nearly the whole of a squadron of allied cavalry 
quartered in their territory. Such a beginning raised the hopes of the 
country, and all who wished for war approved the precedent, and 
anxiously watched the temper of the new governor. Meanwhile Agricola, 
thoiigh summer was past and the detachments were scattered tliroughout 
the province, though the soldiers’ confident anticipation of inaction for 
that year would be a sourcti of delay and difficulty in beginning a cam- 
paign, aod ii‘o*,t advisers thought it best simply to watch all weak points, 
resolved to face the peril. He collected a force of veterans and a small 
body of auxiliaries; then as the Ordovices would not venture to descend 
into the plain, he put himself in front of the ranks to inspire all with the 
same courage against a common danger, and led his troops up a hill. The 
tribe was all but exterminated. 

Well aware that he must follow up the prestige of his arms, and that in 
proportion to his first suc-cess would be the terror of the other tribes, he 
formcxl the design of subjugating the island of Mona, from the occupa- 
tion of which Paulinus had been recalled, as I have already related, by 
the rebellion of the entire province. But, as his plans were not matured, 
he had no fleet. The skill and resolution of the general accomplished the 
passage. With some picked men of the auxiliaries, disencumbered of all 
baggage, who knew the shallows and had that national experience in 
swimming which enables the Britons to take care not only of themselves 
but of their arms and horses, he delivered so unexpected an attack that 
the astonished enemy who were looking for a fleet, a naval armament, 
and an assault by sea, thought that to such assailants nothing could be 
formidable or invincible. And so, peace having been sued for and the 
island given up, Agricola became grec*. and famous as one who, when 
entering on his province, a time which others spend in vain display and a 
round of ceremonies, chose rather toil and danger. Nor did be use his 
succ'ess for self-glorification, or apply the name of campaigns and victories 
to the repression of a conquered people. lie did not even describe his 
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achievements in a laureled letter. Yet by thus disguising his renown he 
really increased it, for men inferred the grandeur of his aspirations from 
his silence about services so great. 

Next, with thorough insight into the feelings of his province, and 
taught also, by the experience of otheirs, that little is gained by conquest 
if followed by oppression, he determined to root out the causes of war. 
Beginning first with himself and his dependants, he kept his household 
under restraint, a tiling as hard to many as ruling a province. He trans- 
acted no public business through freedmen or slaves; no private leanings, 
no recommendations or entreaties of friends, moved him in the selection 
of centurions and soldiers, but it was ever the best man whom he thought 
most trustworthy. He knew eveiything, but did not always act on his 
knowledge. Trifling errors he treated with leniency, serious offenses witli 
severity. Nor was it always punishment, but far oftener penitence, which 
satisfied him. He preferred to give office and power to men who would 
not transgress, rather than have to cxindcmn a transgressor. He lightened 
the exaction of corn and tribute by an ecpial distribution of the burden, 
while he got rid of those contrivanccis for gain which wore more intoler- 
able than the tribute itself. Hitherto the people had been cornpollcMl to 
endure the farce of waiting by the closed granary and of purchasing corn 
unnecesscirily and raising it to a fictitious pric e. Difliciilt byroads and 
distant places were fixed for them, so that states with a winter camp 
close to them had to carry com to remote and inac'cessif)le parts of the 
country, until what was \vithin the reach of all became a source of profit 
to the few. 

Agricola, by the repression of tfiese abuses in his very first year of of- 
fice, restored to peace its good name, when, from either the indifferenc'c 
or the harshness of his predecessors, it had come to be as much dreaded 
as war. When, however, summer came, assembling his forces, he con- 
tinually showed himself in tlie ranks, praised good disciplines, and kept 
the stragglers in order. He would himself choose the position of tlie 
camp, himself explore the estuaries and forests. Meanwhile he would 
allow the enemy no rest, laying waste his territory vvidi sudden in- 
cursions, and, having sufficiently alarmed him, would then by forbear- 
anc'e display the alluremrmts of peace. In c'onsecjuence, many states, 
which up to that time had been independent, gave hostages, and laid 
aside their animosities; garrisons and forts were establishtnl among them 
with a skill and diligence witli which no newly-ac(juired part of Britain 
had before been treaterl. 
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The following winter passed without disturbance, and was employed 
in salutary measures. For, to accustom to rest and repose through the 
charms of luxury a population scattered and barbarous and therefore in- 
clined to war, Agricola gave private encxniragement and public aid to the 
building of temples, courts of justice and dwelling houses, praising the 
energetic, and reproving tlie indolent. Thus an honorable rivalry took 
the place of compulsion. lie likewise provided a liberal education for the 
sons of the chiefs, and showed such a preference for the natural powers of 
the Bntons over the industry of the Gauls that they who lately disdained 
the tongue of Rome now coveted its eloquence. Hence, too, a liking 
sprang up for our style of dress, and the “toga” became fashionable. Step 
by step they were led to things which dispose to vice, the lounge, the 
bath, the elegant banquet. All this in their ignorance they called civiliza- 
tion, when it was but a part of their servitude. 

The third ye^ir of his campaigns opened up new tribes, our ravages on 
the native population being carried as far as the Taus, an estuary so 
called. This struck such terror into the enemy that he did not dare to 
attack our army, harassed though it was by violent storms; and there 
was time for the erection of forts. It was noted by experienced of- 
ficers that n(^ general had ever shown more judgment in choosing suitable 
positions, and that not a single fort established by Agricola was either 
stormed by the enemy or abandoncKl by capitulation or flight. Sorties 
were continually made; for these positions were secured from protracted 
siege by a )'(*ar*s supply. So winter broiight with it no alarms, and each 
garri.son could hold its own, as the balHed and de<.pairing enemy, who 
had bt^*n acxnistometl often to repair his summer lo ^>es by winter suc- 
c'c'sses, found himself repelled alike both in summer and winter. 

Nev(‘r did Agricola in a greedy spirit appropriates the achievements of 
others; the centurion and the prefect both found in him an impartial 
witness of their every action. Some persons used to say that he was too 
harsh in his reproofs, and that he was as severe to the bad as he was 
gentle to the good. But his displeasure left nothing behind it; reserve and 
silence in him were not to he dreaded. He thought it better to show 
anger than to cherish hatred. 

The fourth summer he employed in securing what he had overrun. 
Had the valor of our armies and the renown of the Roman name per- 
mitted it, a limit to our con(pie.sts might have been found in Britain itself. 
Clota and Bodotria, estuaries which the tides of two opposite seas carry 
far back into the country, are separahxl by but a narrow strip of land. 
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This Agricola then began to defend with a line of forts, and, as all the 
country to the south was now occupied, the enemy were pushed into 
what might be called another island. 

In the fifth year of the war Agricola, himself in the leading ship, 
crossed the Clota, and subdued in a series of victories tribes hitherto un- 
known. In that part of Britain which looks towards Ireland, he posted 
some troops, hoping for fresh conquests rather than fearing attack, inas- 
much as Ireland, being between Britain and Spain and conveniently 
situated for the seas round Gaul, might have been the means of connect- 
ing with great mutual benefit the most powerful parts of tlie empire. Its 
extent is small when compared with Britain, but excetxls the islands 
of our seas. In soil and climate, in the disposition, temper, and habits of 
its population, it differs but little from Britain. We know most of 
its harbors and approaches, and that through the intercourse of com- 
merce. One of the petty kings of the nation, driven out by internal faction, 
had been received by Agricola, who detained him under the semblance 
of friendship till he could make use of him. I have often heard him say 
that a single legion with a few auxiliaries c'ould con(|iier and occupy Ire- 
land, and that it would have a salutary effect on Britain for the Roman 
arms to be seen everywhere, and for freedom, so to speak, to be banished 
from its sight. 

In the summer in which he entered on the sixth year of his office, his 
operations ernbrac'ed the states beyond Bodotria, and, as he dreaded a 
general movement among tlie remoter tribes, as well as the perils which 
would beset an invading army, he explored tlie harbors with a fleet, 
which, at first employed by him as an integral part of his force, c'ontinued 
to ac*company him. The spectacle of war thus pushed on at once by sea 
and land was imposing; while often infantry, cavalry, and marines, 
mingled in the same encampment and joyously sharing the same meals, 
would dwell on their own achievements and adventures, comparing, 
with a soldiers boastfulness, at one time the deep recesses of the 
forest and the mountain with the dangers of waves and storms, or, at 
another, battles by land with victories over the oct^an. The Britons too, as 
we learned from the prisoners, were confoundexi by the sight of a fleet, 
as if, now that their inmost seas were penetratiKl, the conquered had tb^dr 
last refuge closed against them. The tribes inhabiting Caledonia flew to 
arms, and with great preparations, made greater by the rumors which 
always exaggerate the unknown, themselves advanced to attack our for- 
tresses, and thus challenging a conflict, inspired us with alarm. To re- 
treat south of the Bodotria, and to retire rather than to be driven out, was 
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the advic'e of timid pretenders to prudence, when Agricola learned that 
the enemy's attack would be made with more than one army. Fearing 
that their superior numbers and their knowledge of the c*ountry might 
enable them to hem him in, he too distributed his forces into three divi- 
sions, and so advanced. 

This becoming known to the enemy, they suddenly changed their plan, 
and with their whole force attacked by night the ninth Legion, as being 
the weakest, and cutting down the sentries, who were asleep or panic- 
stricken, they broke into the camp. And now the battle was raging within 
the camp itself, when Agricola, who had learned from his scouts the 
cmemy's line of marcli and had kept close on his track, ordered the most 
actiN'o soldiers of his cavalry and infantry to attack the rear of the assail- 
ants, while the entire army were shortly to raise a shout. Soon his stand- 
ards glittered in tlie light of daybreak. A double p^iil thus alarmed the 
Britons, while the courage? of the Romans revived; and feeling sure of 
saf(‘ty, they now fought for glory. In their turn they rushed to the attack, 
and there was a furious conflict within the narrow passages of the gates 
till the enemy wa^re routed. Both armies did their utmost, the one for the 
honor of having givaui aid, the other for that of not having needed sup- 
port. Had not the* filing enemy been sheltered by morasses and forests, 
this victory would have ended the war. 

Knowing this, and elaR’d by their glory, our army e.\claimed that 
nothing could resist their valor — that they must penetrate the recesses 
of ('aledonia, and at h^ngth after an unbroken succession of battles, 
discoN cr the furthest limits of Britain, lliosc who hv^ now were cautious 
and pnident IxH.'aine aftt^r tlie event eager and boardni. It is the sin- 
gularlv unfair pcxuliaritv of war that the credit of suevess is claimed by 
all. while a disaster is attributed to one alone. But the Britons thinking 
thciusekes baffled, not so much by our valor as by our general’s skillful 
use of au opportunity, abated nothing of their arrogant demeanor, arm- 
ing tlna'r voulli, removing tluar wives and children to a place of .safet\% 
and asscMiihling togetlu'r to ratify, with sacic^d rites, a confederacy of all 
their states, 'rhus, with angry feelings on both sides, the combatants 
parted. 

The same simuner a Usipian c'ohort which had been 1 ‘vied in Ger- 
many and transported into Ihitain, ventured 011 a great and memorable 
exploit. Having kilh'd a centurion and some soldiers, who, to impart 
military discipline, had been incorporated with their ranks and were 
employc?d at once to in.stnict and command them, they embarked on 
board three swift galleys with pilots pressed into their service. Under 
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the direction of one of them — for two of the three they suspected and 
consequently put to death — ^they sailed past the coast in the strangest 
way before any rumor about them was in circulation. After a while, dis- 
persing in search of water and provisions, they encountered many of the 
Britons, who sought to defend their property. Often victorious, though 
now and then beaten, they were at last reduced to such an extremity of 
want as to be compelled to eat, at first, the feeblest of their number, and 
then victims selected by lot. Having sailed round Britain and lost their 
vessels from not knowing how to manage them, they were looked upon 
as pirates and were intercepted, first by the Suevi and then by the Frisii. 
Some w’ho were sold as slaves in the way of trade, and were brought 
through the process of barter as far as our side of the Rhine, gained 
notoriety by the disclosure of this extraordinary adventure. 

Early in the summer Agric-ola sustained a domestic affliction in the 
loss of a son bom a year before, a calamity which he endured, neither 
with the ostentatious fortitude displayed by many brave men, nor, on 
the other hand, with womanish tears and grief. In his sorrow^ he found 
one source of relief in war. Having sent on a fleet, which by its ravages 
at various points might cause a vague and widespread alarm, he ad- 
vanced with a lightly eejuipped force, including in its ranks some Britons 
of remarkable bravery, whose fidelity had been tried through years of 
peace, as far as tlie Grampian Mountains, which the enemy had already 
oc'cupied. For the Britons, indeed, in no way cowed by the result of the 
late engagement, had made up their minds to be either avenged or en- 
slaved, and convinced at length that a common danger must be averted 
by union, had, by embassies and treaties, summoned forth the whole 
strength of all their states. More than 30,000 armed men were now to bo 
seen, and still there were pressing in all the youth of the country, with 
all whose old age was yet hale and vigorous, men renowned in war and 
bearing each decorations of his own. Meanwhile, among the many 
leaders, one superior to the rest in valor and in birth, Galgacus by name, 
is said to have thus harangued the multitude gathered around liim and 
clamoring for battle: 

‘'Whenever I consider the origin of this war and the nec^siticis of our 
position, I have a sure c'onfidence that this day, and this union of yoins, 
will be the beginning of freedom to the whole of Britain. To all of us 
slavery is a thing unknowrn; there are no lands beyond us, and even the 
sea is not safe, menaced as we are by a Roman fleet. And thus in war 
and battle, in which the brave find glory, even the coward will find 
safety. Former contests, in which, with varying fortune, the Romans 
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were resisted, still left in us a last hope of succor, inasmuch as being the 
most renowned nation of Britain, dwelling in the very heart of the coun- 
try, and out of sight of the shores of the conquered, we could keep even 
our eyes unpolluted by the contagion of slavery. To us who dwell on the 
uttermost confines of the earth and of freedom, this remote sanctuary 
of Britain s glory has up to this time been a defense. Now, however, the 
furthest limits of Britain are thrown open, and the unknown always 
passes for the marvelous. But there are no tribes beyond us, nothing in- 
deed but waves and rocks, and the yet more terrible Romans, from whose 
oppression escape is vainly sought by obedience and submission. Robbers 
of tlie world, having by their universal plunder exhausted the land, they 
rifle the deep. If the enemy be rich, they are rapacious; if he be poor, 
they lust for dominion; neither the east nor the west has been able to 
satisfy them. Alone among men they covet witli equal eagerness poverty 
and riches. To robbery, slaughter, plunder, they give the lying name of 
empire; they make a solitude and call it peace. 

“Natme aas willed that every man’s children and kindred should be 
his dearest objects. Yet these are torn from us by conscriptions to be 
slaves elsewhere. Our wives and our sisters, even though they may es- 
cape violation from the enemy, are dishonored under the names of friend- 
sJiip and hospitality. Our goods and fortunes they collect for their tribute, 
our harvests for their granaries. Our very hands and bodies, under the 
lash and in the midst of insult, are worn down by the toil of clearing 
h^rests and morasses. Creatures born to slavery are sold once for all, and 
are, moreover, fed by their masters; but Britain is daily purchasing, is 
daily feeding, her own enslaved people. And as in a household tlie last 
corner among the slaves is always the butt of his companions, so we in 
a world long used to slavery, as the newest and the most contemptible, 
are marked out for destruction. We have neither fruitful plains, nor 
mines, nor harbors, for the working of which we may be spared. Valor, 
loo, and high spirit in subjects, are offensive to rulers; besides, remoteness 
and seclusion, while they give safety, provoke suspicion. Since then you 
cannot hope for quarter, take courage, I beseecli you, whether it be 
safety or renown that you hold most precious. Under a woman s lead- 
ership the Brigantes were able to burn a colony, to storm a camp, and 
had not success ended in supineness, raight have tlirowm off the yoke. 
Let us, then, a fresh and uncon(|uered people, never likely to abuse our 
freedom, show forthwith at tlie very first onset what heroes Caledonia 
has in reserve. 

"Do you suppose that the Romans wall be as brave in war as they are 
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licentious in peace? To our strifes and discords they owe their fame, 
and they turn the errors of an enemy to the renown of their own army, 
an army which, composed as it is of every variety of nations, is held to- 
gether by success and will be broken up by disaster. These Gauls and 
Germans, and, I blush to say, these numerous Britons, who, though they 
lend their lives to support a stranger's rule, have been its enemies longer 
than its subjects, you cannot imagine to be bound by fidelity and afFec- 
tion. Fear and terror there certainly are, feeble bonds of attachment; 
remove them, and those who have ceased to fear will begin to hate. All 
the incentives to victory are on our side. Tlie Romans have no wives to 
kindle their courage; no parents to taunt them with flight; many have 
either no country or one far away. Few in number, dismayed by their 
ignorance, looking around upon a sky, a sea, and forests which are all 
unfamiliar to them; hemmed in, as it were, and enmesh(?d, the Cods 
have delivered them into our hands. Be not frightened by idle display, 
by tlie glitter of gold and of silver, which can neither protect nor wound. 
In the very ranks of the enemy we shall find our own forces. Britons will 
acknowledge their own cause; Gauls will remember past freedom; the 
other Germans will abandon them, as but lately did the Usipii. Behind 
them there is nothing to dread. The forts are ungarrisoned; the colonies 
in the hands of aged men; what witli disloyal subjects and oppressive 
rulers, the towms are ill-affected and rife with discord. On the one side 
you have a general and an army; on the other, tribute, the mines, and 
all the other penalties of an enslaved people. Whether you endure these 
forever, or instantly avenge them, this field is to decide. Think, therefore, 
as you advance to battle, at once of your ancestors and of your posterity.” 

They received his speech with enthusiasm, and as is usual among bar- 
barians, with songs, shouts and discordant cries. And now was seen the 
assembling of troops and the gleam of arms, as the lx)ldest warriors 
stepped to the front As the line was forming, Agricola, who, though his 
troops were in high spirits and c'ould scarcely be kept within the en- 
trenchments, stiU thought it right to encoimage tht^m, spoke as follow.s — 

"Comradeis, this is the eighth year since, thanks to the greatness and 
good fortune of Rome and to your own loyalty and energy, you C'(^n- 
quered Britain. In our many campaigns and battles, whether courage in 
meeting the foe, or toil and endurance in struggling, I may say, against 
nature herself, have been needed, I have ever been well satisfied with 
my soldiers, and you with your commander. And so you and I have 
passed beyond the limits reached by former armies or by former gover- 
nors, and we now occupy the last confines of Britain, not merely in rumor 
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and report, but with an actual encampment and armed force. Britain has 
been both discovered and subdued. Often on the march, when morasses, 
mountains, and rivers were wearing out yoiur strength', did I hear our 
bravest men exclaim, ‘When shall we have the enemy before us? — when 
shall we fight?’ He is now here, driven from his lair, and your wishes and 
your valor have free scope, and everything favors the conqueror, every- 
thing is adverse to the vanquished. For as it is a great and glorious 
achievement, if we press on, to have accomplished so great a march, to 
have traversed forests and to have crossed estuaries, so, if we retire, our 
present most complete success will prove our greatest danger. We have 
not the same knowledge of the country or the same abundance of sup- 
plies, but we have anns in our hands, and in them we have everything. 
For myself I have long been convinced that neither for an army nor for 
a general is retreat safe. Better, too, is an honorable death than a life of 
shame, and safety and renown are for us to be found together. And it 
would be no inglorious end to perish on the extreme confines of earth 
and of iialu'c. 

“If unknown nations and an untried enemy confronted you, I should 
urge you on by the example of other armies. As it is, look back upon 
your former honors, question your own eyes. These are the men who last 
year under cover of darkness attacked a single legion, whom you routed 
by a shout. Of all the Britons these are the most confirmed runaways, 
and this is why they have survived so long. Just as when the huntsman 
peiu'lrates the forest and the thicket, all the most c'ourageous animals 
rush out upon him, while the timid and feeble are scared away by the 
verv sound of his approach, so the bravest of the Britons have long since 
fallen; and the rest are a mere crowd of spiritless cowards. You have at 
last found them, not because they have stood their ground, but because 
thev have been overtaken, Tlieir desperate plight, and the extreme terror 
that paralyzes them, have riveted their line to this spot, that you might 
achieve in it a splendid and memorable victory. Put an end to campaigns; 
CTOwn your fifty years’ service with a glorious day; prove to your country 
that her armies could never have been fairly charged with protracting 
a war or with causing a rebellion.” 

While Agricola was yet speaking, the ardor of the soldiers was rising 
to its height, and the close of his speeds was followed by a great outburst 
of enthusiasm. In a moment they flew to arms. He arrayed his eager and 
impetuous troops in such a manner that the auxiliary infantry, 8,000 in 
number, strengthened his center, while 3,000 cavalry were posted on his 
wings. The legions were drawn up in front of the intrenched camp; his 
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victory would be vastly more glorious if won without the loss of Roman 
blood, and he would have a reserve in case of repulse. The enemy, to 
make a formidable display, had posted himself on high ground; his van 
was on the plain, while tlie rest of his army rose in an archlike form up 
the slope of a hill. The plain between resounded with the noise and with 
the rapid movements of chariots and cavalry. Agricola, fearing that from 
the enemy's superiority of force he would be simultaneously attacked in 
front and on the flanks, widened his ranks, and though his line was likely 
to be too extended, and several oflScers advised him to bring up the 
legions, yet, so sanguine was he, so resolute in meeting danger, he sent 
away his horse and took his stand on foot before the colors. 

The action began with distant fighting. The Britons witli equal steadi- 
ness and skill used their huge swords and small sliield.s to avoid or to 
parry the missiles of our soldiers, while they themselves poured on us a 
dense shower of darts, till Agricola encouraged three Batavian and two 
Tungrian cohorts to bring matters to the decision of close fighting witli 
swords. Such tactics were familiar to these veteran soldiers, but were 
embarrassing to an enemy armed witli small bucklers and unwieldy 
weapons. The swords of the Britons are not pointed, and do not allow 
them to close with the foe, or to fight in the open field. No sooner did the 
Batavians begin to close with the enemy, to strike tliem with their shields, 
to disfigure their faces, and overthrowing the force on the plain to .ad- 
vance their line up the hill, than the other auxiliary ct^horts (oined with 
eager rivalry in cutting down all the nearest of the foe. Many were left 
behind half-dead, some even unwounded, in the hurry of victory. Mean- 
time the enemy's cavalry had fled, and the charioteers luid mingled in 
the engagement of the infantry. But although these at first spread panic, 
they were soon impeded by the close array of our ranks and by the 
inequalities of the ground. The battle had anything but the appearance 
of a cavalry action, for men and horses were carried along in confusion 
together, while chariots, destitute of guidanc‘e, and terrified horses with- 
out drivers dashed as panic urged them, sideways, or in direct collision 
against the ranks. 

Those of the Britons who, having as yet taken no part in the engage- 
ment, occupied the hilltops, and who without fear for themselves sat idly 
disdaining the smallness of our numbers, had begun gradually to descend 
and to hem in the rear of the victorious army, when Agricola, who feared 
this very movement, opposed their advance witli four squadrons of 
cavalry held in reserve by him for any sudden emergencies of battle. 
Their repulse and rout was as severe as their onset had been furious. 
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Tlius the enemy's design recoiled on himself, and the cavalry which by 
the general's order had wheeled round from the van of the contending 
armies attacked his rear. Then, indeed, the open plain presented an 
awful and hideous spectacle. Our men pursued, wounded, made prisoners 
of the fugitives only to slaughter them when others fell in their way. 
And now the enemy, as prompted by their various dispositions, fled in 
whole battalions with arms in their hands before a few pursuers, while 
some, who were unarmed, ac-tually rushed to the front and gave them- 
selves up to death. Everywhere there lay scattered arms, corpses, and 
mangled limbs, and the earth reeked with blood. Even the conquered 
now and then felt a touch of fury and of courage. On approaching the 
woods, they rallied, and as they knew the ground, they were able to 
pounce on the foremost and least cautious of the pursuers. Had not 
Agricola, who was present everj^vhere, ordered a forc'e of strong and 
lightly equipped cohorts, with some dismounted troopers for the denser 
parts of tlie forest, and a detachment of cavalry where it was not so 
thick, to scour the woods like a party of huntsmen, serious loss would 
have been sustained through the excessive confidence of our troops. 
When, however, the enemy saw that w^e again pursued them in firm 
and compact array, they fled no longer in masses as before, each looking 
for his comrade; but dispersing and avoiding one another, they sought 
the shelter of distant and patliless wulds. Night and weariness of blood- 
shed put an end to the pursuit. About 10,000 of the enemy were slain; 
on our side there fell 360 men, and among them Aldus Atticus, the com- 
mander of the cohort, whose youthful impetuosity and mettlesome steed 
had borne him into the midst of the enemy. 

Elated by their victory and their booty, tlie conquerors passed a night 
of merriment. Meanwhile tlie Britons, wMiidering amidst the mingled 
w^ailings of men and women, were dragging oflf their wounded, calling 
to the unhurt, deserting their homes, and in their rage actually firing 
them, choosing places of c'oncealment only instantly to abandon them. 
One moment they w’ould take counsel together, the next, part company, 
while the sight of those who were dearest to them sometimes melted 
their hearts, but oftener roused their fur\'. It was an undoubted fact 
that some of them vented their rage on their wives and children, as if in 
pity for their lot. The following day showed more fully the extent of the 
calamity, for the silence of desolation reigned everywhere: the hills were 
forsaken, houses were smoking in the distance, and no one w^as seen by 
the scouts. Tliese w'cre dispatched in all directions; and it ha\ing been 
ascertained that the track of the flying enemy was uncertain, and that 
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there was no attempt at rallying, it being also impossible, as summer was 
now over, to extend the war, Agricola led back his army into the territory 
of the Boresti. He received hostages from them, and then ordered the 
commander of the fleet to sail round Britain. A force for tliis purpose was 
given him, which great panic everywhere preceded. Agricola himself, 
leading his infantry and cavalry by slow marches, so as to overawe the 
newly-conquered tribes by the very tardiness of his progress, brought 
them into winter quarters, while the fleet with propitious breezes and 
great renown entered the harbor of Trutulium, to which it had returned 
after having coasted along the entire southern shore of the island. 

Of this series of events, though not exaggerated in the dispatches of 
Agricola by any boastfulness of language, Domitian heard, as was his 
wont, with joy in his face but anxiety in his heart. He felt conscious that 
all men laughed at his late mock triumph over Germany, for which there 
had been purchased from traders people whose dress and hair might bo 
made to resemble those of captives, whereas now a real and splendid 
victory, with the destruction of thousands of the enemy, was being 
celebrated with just applause. It was, he thought, a very alarming thing 
for him that the name of a subject should be raised above that of the 
Emperor; it was to no purpose that he had driven into obscurity the 
pursuit of forensic eloquence and the graceful accomplLshments of civil 
life, if another were to forestall the distinctions of war. To other glories 
he could more easily shut his eyes, but the greatness of a good general 
was a truly imperial quality. .Harassed by these anxieties, and absorbed 
in an incommunicable trouble, a sure prognostic of some cniel purpose, 
he decided that it was best for the present to suspend his hatred until 
the freshness of Agricola’s renown and his popularity with the anny 
should begin to pass away. 

For Agricola was still the governor of Britain. Accordingly the Em- 
peror ordered that the usual triumphal dec'orations, the honor of a lau- 
reled statue, and all that is commonly given in place of the triumphal 
procession, with the addition of many laudatory expressions, should be 
decreed in the senate, together with a hint to the effect that Agricola 
was to have the province of Syria, then vacant by the death of Atilius 
Rufus, a man of consular rank, and generally reserved for men of dis- 
tinction. It was believed by many persons that one of the freedmen 
employed on confidential services was sent to Agricola, bearing a dis- 
patch in which Syria was offered him, and with instructions to deliver it 
should he be in Britain; that this freedman in crossing the straits met 
Agricola, and without even saluting him made his way back to Domitian; 
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though I cannot say whether the story is true, or is only a fiction invented 
to suit tlie Ein[)eror's character. 

Meanwhile Agricola had handed over his province in peace and safety 
to his suc'cessor. And not to make his entrance into Rome conspicoious by 
the concourse of welcoming throngs, he avoided the attentions of his 
friends by entering the city at night, and at night too, according to or- 
d(TS, proceeded to the palace, where, having been received with a hur- 
ried embrace and without a word being spoken, he mingled in the crowd 
of courtiers. Anxious henceforth to temper the military renown, which 
annoys men of peace, with other merits, he studiously cultivated retire- 
ment and le‘isure, simple in dress, courteous in conversation, and never 
accompanied })ut by one or two friends, so that the many who commonly 
judge of great men by tlieir external grandeur, after having seen and 
attentively surveyed him, asked the secret of a greatness wliich but few 
could explain. 

During this time he was frequently accused before Domitian in his 
absencx% and in his absence accjiiitted. The cause of his danger lay not 
in any crime, nor in any complaint of injury, but in a ruler who was the 
foe of virtue, in his own renown, and in that worst class of enemies — the 
men who praise. And then followed such days for the commonwealth as 
would not suffer Agricola to be forgotten; days when so many of our 
armies were lost in Moesia, Dacia, Germany, and Pannonia, through 
the rashness or cowardice of our generals, when so many of our officers 
w^ere besieged and captured with so many of our auxiliaries, when it 
was no longer the boundaries of empire and the banks of rivers which 
were imperiled, but the winter cjuarters of our legions and the possession 
of our territories. And so when disaster followed upon disaster, and the 
entire year was marked by destruction and slaughter, the voice of the 
people called Agricola to the command; for they all contrasted his \dgor, 
firmness, and experience in war, with the inertness and timidity^ of other 
generals. This talk, it is quite certain, assailed the ears of the Emperor 
himself, while affection and loyalty in the best of tus freedmen, malice 
and envy in the worst, kindled the anger of a prince ever inclined to evil. 
And so at once, by his own excellences and by the faults of others. Agric- 
ola was hurried headlong to a perilous elevation. 

The year had now arrived in which the proconsulate of Asia or Afric'a 
was to fall to him by lot, and, as Civica had been lately murdered. Agric- 
ola did not want a warning, or Domitian a precedent. Persons w'ell 
acquainted with the Emperor s feelings came to ask Agricx)la, as if on 
their own account, whether he would go. First they hinted tlieir purpose 
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by praises of tranquillity and leisure; then offered their sei*viccs in pro- 
curing acceptance for his excuses; and at last, throwing off all disguise, 
brought him by entreaties and threats to Doinitian. The Emperor, armed 
beforehand with hjq)ocrisy, and assuming a haughty demeanor, listened 
to liis prayer that he might be excused, and having granted his r(H|uest 
allowed himself to be formally thanked, nor blushed to grant so sinister 
a favor. But the salary usually granted to a proconsul, and which he had 
himself given to some governors, he did not bestow on Agricola, either 
because he was offended at its not having been askc»d, or was warned by 
his conscience that he might be thought to have purchased tlie refusal 
which he had cominandt'd. It is, indeed, human nature to hale the man 
whom you have injured; yet the Emperor, notwithstanding his irascible 
temper and an implacability proportioned to his rescTve, was softem^d 
by the moderation and pnidence of Agricola, wdio neither by a pt^n^erse 
obstinacy nor an idle parade of freedom challengwl fame or provoked liis 
fate. Let it be known to those wdiose habit it is to admire' llu' disregard 
of authority, that there may be great men twen under bad tnnpcTors, and 
that obedience and submission, when joined to activity and vigor, may 
attain a glory which most men reach only by a perilous career, utterly 
useless to tlie state, and closed by an ostentatious death. 

The end of his life, a deplorable calamity to us and a grief to his friiaids, 
was regarded with concern even by strangers and those \\’hq knew him 
not. The common people and this btisy population continually inquired 
at his house, and talked of him in public places and in private gatherings. 
No man when he heard of Agricola's death c'ould eitljcr be glad or at 
once forget it. Men's sympathy was increased by a prevalent rumor 
that he was destroyed by poison. For myself, I have nothing which I 
should venture to state for fact. Certainly during the wliole of his illness 
the Emperor's chief freedmen and confidential physicians came more 
frequently than is usual with a enurt which pays its visits by means of 
messengers. This was, perhaps, solicitude, perliaps espionage. Certain 
it is, that on the last day the very agonies of his dying moincjnts were 
reported by a succession of couriers, and no one believed that there 
would l>e such haste about tidings which would be lantrd witJi regret. 
Yet in his manner and countenance the Empe^ror displayed s<mie signs 
of sorrow, for he could now forget liis enmity, and it was eitsiii- to con- 
ceal his joy than his fear. It was well known that on reading tlie will, in 
which he was named coheir with Agricola's excellent wife and most 
dutiful daughter, he expressed delight, as if it had been a complimentary 
choice. So blinded and perverted was his mind by incc^ssant flattery 
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that he did not know that it was only a bad Emperor whom a good father 
would make his heir. 

Agricola was bom on the 13th of June, in the third consulate of Caius 
Caesar; he died on the 23rd of August, during the consulate of CoUega 
and Priscus, being in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Should posterity wish 
to know something of his appearance, it was graceful rather than com- 
manding. There was nothing formidable in his appearance; a gracious 
look predominated. One would easily believe him a good man, and will- 
ingly believe liim to be great. As for himself, though taken from us in 
the prime of a vigorous manhood, yet, as far as glory is concerned, his 
life was of the longest. Those true blessings, indeed, which consist in 
virtue, he had fully attained; and on one who had reached the honors of 
a consulate and a triumph, what more had fortune to bestow? Immense 
wealth had no altrac'tions for him, and wealth he had, even to splendor. 
As his daughter and his wife survived him, it may be thought that he 
was even fortunate — fortunate, in that while his honors had suffered no 
ecli[)se, while his fame was at its height, while his kindred and his friends 
still prospered, he escaped from the evil to come. For, though to survive 
until the dawn of this most happy age and to see a Trajan on the tlirone 
was what he would speculate upon in previsions and wishes confided 
lo my ears, yet he had this mighty compensation for his premature death, 
that he was spared those later years during which Domitian, lea\ing 
now no interval or breathing space of time, but, as it were, with one 
continuous blow, drained the lifeblood of the Commonwealth. 

Agricola did not see the senate house besieged, or the senate hemmed 
in by armed men, or so many of our consulars falling at one single mas- 
sacre, or so many of Romes noblest ladies exiles and fugitives. Cams 
Metius had as yet the distinction of but one victoiv, and the noisy coun- 
sels of Messaliniis were not heard bevond the walls of Alba, and Massa 
Baehius was then answering for his life. It was not long before our hands 
dragged Helvidius to prison, before we gazed on tlie dying looks of 
Manricus and Rusticus, before we were steeped in Senecio*s innocent 
blood. Even Nero turned his eyes away, and did not gaze upon the 
atrocities which he ordered; with Domitian it was the chief part of our 
miseries to see and to be seen, to know that our siglis were being re- 
(x)rdt'd, to have, ever ready to note tlie pallid looks of so many faces, 
that savage countenance reddened with the hue with which he defied 
shame. 

Thou wast indeed fortunate, Agric'ola, not only in the splendor of thy 
life, but in the opportune moment of thy death. Thou submittedst to thy 
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fate, so they tell us who were present to hear thy last words, with courage 
and cheerfulness, seeming to be doing all thou couldst to give thine 
Emperor full acquittal. As for me and thy daughter, besides all the 
bitterness of a father’s loss, it increases our sorrow that it was not per- 
mitted us to watch over thy failing health, to comfort thy weakness, to 
satisfy ourselves with those looks, those embraces. Assuredly we should 
have received some precepts, some utterances to fix in our inmost hearts. 
This is the bitterness of our sorrow, this the smart of our wound, that 
from the circumstance of so long an absence thou wast lost to us four 
years before. Doubtless, best of fathers, with that most loving wife at 
thy side, all the dues of affection were abundantly paid thee, yet with 
too few tears thou wast laid to thy rest, and in the light of thy last day 
there was something for which thine eyes longed in vain. 

If there is any dwelling place for the spirits of the just; if, as the wise 
believe, noble souls do not perisli with the body, rest thou in peace; and 
call us, thy family, from weak regrets and womanish laments to the 
contemplation of thy virtues, for which we must not weep nor beat the 
breast. Let us honor thee not so much with transitory praises as with our 
reverence, and, if our powers permit us, with our emulation. That will 
be true respect, that the true affection of thy nearest kin. This, too, is 
what I would enjoin on daughter and wife, to honor the memory of lliat 
father, that husband, by pondering in their hearts all his words and acts, 
by cherishing the features and lineaments of his character rather than 
those of his person. It is not that I would forl)id the likenesses which 
are wrought in marble or in bronze; but as the fact's of men, so all simili- 
tudes of the face are weak and perishable things, while the fashion of 
the soul is everlasting, such as may be expressed not in some foreign 
substance, or by the help of art, but in our own lives. Whatex t^r we loved, 
whatever we admired in Agricola, survives, and will survive in the hearts 
of men, in the succession of the ages, in the fame that waits on noble 
deeds. Over many indeed, of those who have gone lH*fore, as over the? 
inglorious and ignoble, the waves of oblivion will roll; Agricola, made 
IcnoNXTi to posterity by history and tradition, will live? forever. 



Frangois Guizot 

1787-1874 

X rangois Pierre Guillaume Guizot is famous both as a historian and 
as a statesman. As a historian, he is the author of several important 
works on European history; as a statesman, he had a long and im- 
pressive political career, elimaxed by his becoming chief minister of 
the government of France. 

Guizot was born at Nimes, France, in 1787. His father died on the 
scaffold in 1794, a victim of the Reign of Terror which followed the 
French Revolution. Frangois and his mother fled to Geneva, where 
ho remained until he was eighteen. In 1805 he went to Paris to study 
law. He soon abandoned the law to do literarv and historical work, 
including an annotat'd translation of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Rotnan Empire.' His writings brought him considerable fame, 
and at the age of 25 he was appointed professor of modern history at 
the famous Sorbonne in Paris. 

Guizot’s political career began in 1814, when he became a member 
of the govenunent formed under Louis X\TH, the restored monarch 
of France. Though he was a conservative and a monarchist, Guizot’s 
political views were too liberal for the king, and he soon fell out of 
favor. In 1820 he left the govemment and retunied to his lectures at 
the Sorbonne. 

Guizot’s political opinions were even less ac'ceptable to Louis’s 
succes.sor, Charles X, and in 1S22 he was forbidden to continue his 
lectures. During the next few year.'- he did his most important his- 
torical research and writing. His works of this period include: His- 
tory of Represent atwe Government, History of the English Revolu- 
tion, History of Civilization in Europe, and History of Civilization in 

' Sec (Ireat Books of th.- Western World, Vol.s. 40 and 41. 
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France. In 1828, as the result of a change in government, he vi^as 
permitted to resume his lectures. He was enthusiastically received 
upon his retiini to the podium, and the lectures he gave during the 
next two years were very popular. His lecture on "‘Civilization” was 
the first of this series. 

Guizot returned to political life in 1830, when he was elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies. He was appointed to various ministry posi- 
tions during the next decade, and in 1840 he was named Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Tliis made him head of the government. lie held 
that position until his government fell in 1848. One of his chief politi- 
cal opponents during this period was Alexis de Tocqueville. The 
downfall of Guizot’s government is usually attributed to his unwill- 
ingness to make any concessions of principle. 

Guizot never again took part in French politics. After a brief exile 
in London, he returned to France to write his memoirs and a history 
of France for young people. He died in 1874 at the age of 86. 

^Civilization and civilized are words we come across frequently in 
reading and in conversation. We usually pass over them quickly be- 
cause we feel certain that we know what they mean. But how well do 

✓ 

we understand them? Do we know what standards are iised to deter- 
mine whether a nation or a people is civ ilized? Do we know what 
qualities must be present in a culture for it to be considered a 
civilization? Most of us do not. No doubt it would be impossible to 
arrive at definitions for tliese terms which would satisfy everyone, 
but we can find out how a great historian of culture defines them by 
reading Guizot’s lecture on “Civilization.” 

Guizot maintains that the most essential element in a civilization 
is progress: “The idea of progress, of de\'elopment, appears to me 
the fundamental idea contained in the word civilization.” The prog- 
ress should be both social and individual. By social progress Guizot 
means a constant advance toward “an increasing production of the 
means of giving strength and happiness to society” and “a more 
equitable distribution, among individuals, of the strength.” Tlie prog- 
ress of the individual is marked by “the development of the indi- 
vidual, internal life, the development of man himself, of his faculties, 
his sentiments, his ideas.” Though at times it may appear that prog- 
ress takes place in one of these areas and not in the other, Guizot 
insists that this cannot happen. “All the great developments of the 
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internal man/' he writes, "have turned to the profit of society; all the 
great developments of the social state to the profit of individual 
man." 

In recent years, when discussing nations and peoples, we have 
tried to avoid using such words as uncivilized and barbaric because 
they seem to suggest inferiority. Instead we use words like under- 
developed and emergent. In a similar fashion, we substitute ad- 
vanced and industrialized for civihzed. But these substituted words 
are almost as difficult to define as the words they replace. What are 
the characteristics of an underdeveloped nation? What is an ad- 
vanced society? It is important that we find answers to questions 
like these, so that we will know in what direction we should attempt 
to lead the peoples of the emergent nations. Guizot’s discussion of 
tlie concept of civilization will help us to answer them. 



Civilization 

from History of Civilization in Europe ‘ 


have used the term European civilization, because it is evident 
that there is a European civilization; that a certain unity pervades the 
civilization of the various European states; that, notwithstanding infinite 
diversities of time, place and circumstance, this civilization takes its first 
rise in facts almost wholly similar, proceeds everywhere upon tlie same 
principles, and tends to produce well-nigh everywhere analogous results. 
There is, then, a European civilization, and it is to the subject of this ag- 
gregate civilization that I will request your attention. 

Again, it is evident that this civilization cannot be traced back, that its 
history cannot be derived from the history of any single European state. 
If, on the one hand, it is manifestly characterized by brevity, on the other, 
its variety is no less prodigious; it has not developed itself with com- 
pleteness in any one particular country. The features of its physiognomy 
are widespread; we must seek the elements of its history, now in France, 
now in England, now in Germany, now in Spain. 

We of France occupy a favorable position for pursuing the study of 
European civilization. Flattery of individuals, even of our country, should 
be at all times avoided: it is without vanity, I think, we may say that 
France has been the center, the focus of European civilization. I do not 
pretend, it were monstrous to do so, that she has always, and in every 
direction, marched at the head of nations. At different epochs, Italy has 
taken the lead of her, in the arts; England, in political institutions; and 
there may be other respects under which, at particular periods, other 
European nations have manifested a superiority to her; but it is irnpossi- 

1. Omitted here are the opening remarks in which Guizot announces to his lecture 
audience his intention to treat of the history of European civilization, its origin, 
its progress, its aim, and its character [Ed.]. 
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ble to deny that whenever France has seen herself thus outstripped in 
the career of civilization, she has called up fresh vigor, has sprung for- 
ward witli a new impulse, and has soon found herself abreast with, or in 
advance of, all the rest. And not only has this been the peculiar fortune 
of PVance, but we have seen that when the civilizing ideas and institu- 
tions which have taken their rise in other lands have sought to extend 
th(‘ir sphere, to become fertile and general, to operate for the common 
benefit of European civilization, they have been necessitated to undergo, 
to a certain extent, a new preparation in France; and it has been from 
France, as from a second native country, that they have gone forth to 
lh(‘ coTupiest of iMirope. There is scarcely any great idea, any great prin- 
ciple of civilization which, prior to its diffusion, has not passed in this 
way through France. 

And for this reason: there is in the French character something socia- 
ble, something sympathetic, sometliing which makes its way with greater 
facility and effect tlian does the national genius of any other people; 
whetlr'r l.v.iO our language, whether from the turn of our mind, of our 
manners, certain it is that our ideas are more popular than those of other 
people, present themselves more clearly and intelligibly to the masses 
and penetrate among lliem more readily; in a word, perspicuity, sociabil- 
ity, sympathy are the peculiar characteristics of France, of her civiliza- 
tion, and it is these qualities which rendered her eminently fit to march 
at the very head of European civilization. 

In (mtering, therefore, upon the study of this great fact, it is no arbitrary 
or conventional choice to take France as the center of this study; \^'^e must 
needs do so if we would place ourselves, as it were, in the v^ery heart of 
civilization, in the verv heart of the fact we are about to consider. 

I use the term fart, and I do so purpo.selv; civilization Ls a fact like any 
other — a fact susceptible, like any otlier, of being studied, described, nar- 
rated. 

For some time past, tluTC has been much talk of the necessity of limit- 
ing liistory to the narration of facts: nothing can be more just; but we 
must always bear in mind that there are far more facts to narrate, and 
that the facts themselv^es are far more various in their nature than people 
are at first disposed to beliov^c; there are material, visible facts, such as 
wars, battles, the official acts of govern uents; there are moral facts, none 
the less real that they do not appear on the surface; there are individual 
facts wliich have denominations of their own; there are general facts, 
without any particular designation, to whicli it is impossible to assign any 
precise date, which it Ls impossible to bring within strict limits, but w'hich 
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are yet no less facts than the rest, historical facts, facts which we cannot 
exclude from history without mutilating history. 

The very portion of history which we are accustomed to call its phi- 
losophy, the relation of events to each other, tlie connection wliich unites 
them, their causes and their effects — these are all facts, these are all 
history, just as much as the narratives of battles, and of other material 
and visible events. Facts of this class it is doubtless more difficult to disen- 
tangle and explain; we are more liable to error in giving an account of 
them, and it is no easy thing to give them life and animation, to exhibit 
them in clear and vivid colors; but this difficulty in no degree changes 
their nature; they are none the less an essential element of history. 

Civilization is one of these facts; general, hidden, complex fact; very 
difficult, I allow, to describe, to relate, but which none the less for that 
exists, which none the less for that has a right to be described and re- 
lated. We may raise as to this fact a great number of questions; we may 
ask, it has been asked, whether it is a good or an evil? Some bitterly de- 
plore it; others rejoice at it. We may ask whether it is a universal fact, 
whether there is a universal civilization of the human species, a destiny 
of humanity; whether the nations have handed down from age to age 
something which has never been lost, which must increase, form a larger 
and larger mass, and thus pass on to the end of time? For my owm part, 
I am convinced that there is, in reality, a general destiny of humanity, a 
transmission of the aggregate of civilization; and, c'onsequeilHy, a univer- 
sal history of civilization to be written. But without raising questions so 
great, so difficult to solve, if we restrict ourselves to a definite limit of 
time and space, if we confine ourselves to the history of a certain number 
of centuries, of a certain people, it is evident that within Uicse bounds, 
civilization is a fact which can be described, related — which is history. I 
will at once add that this history is the greatest of all, tliat it includes all. 

And, indeed, does it not seem to yourselves tliat the fact civilization is 
the fact par excellence — the general and definitive fact, in which all the 
others terminate, into which they all resolve themselves? Take all the 
facts which compose the history of a nation, and which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as tlie elements of its life; take its institutioas, its com- 
merce, its industry, its wars, all the details of its government; when we 
would consider these facts in their aggregate, in their connection, when 
we would estimate them, judge them, we ask in what they have c'on- 
tributed to the civilization of that nation, what part they have taken in 
it, what influence they have exercised over it. It is in this way that we 
not only form a complete idea of them but measure and appreciate their 
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tnie value; they are, as it were, rivers, of which we ask what quantity of 
water it is they contribute to the ocean? For civilization is a sort of ocean, 
constituting the wealth of a people, and on whose bosom all the elements 
of the life of that people, all the powers supporting its existence, assemble 
and unite. This is so true that even facts, which from their nature are 
odious, pernicious, which weigh painfully upon nations, despotism, for 
example, and anarchy, if they have contributed in some way to civiliza- 
tion, if they have enabled it to make an onward stride, up to a certain 
point we pardon them, we overlook their wrongs, their evil nature; in a 
word, wherever we recognize civilization, whatever the facts which have 
created it, we are tempted to forget the price it has cost. 

There are, moreover, facts which, properly speaking, we cannot call 
social; indi\adual facts, which seem to interest the human soul rather than 
the public life: such are religious creeds and ph'^osophical ideas, sci- 
ences, letters, arts. These facts appear to address themselves to man with 
a view to his moral perfection, his intellectual gratification; to have for 
their object his internal amelioration, his mental pleasure, rather than his 
social condition. But, here again, it is with reference to civilization that 
th<3se very facts are often considered, and claim to be considered. 

At all times, in all countries, religion has assumed the glory of having 
civilized the people; sciences, letters, arts, all the intellectual and moral 
pleasures, have claimed a share in this glory; and we have deemed it a 
praise and an honor to them when we have recognized this claim on 
their part. Thus, facts the most important and sublime in themselves, in- 
dependently of all external result, and simply in their relations with the 
soul of man, increase in importance, rise in sublimity from their aflBnity 
with civilization. Such is the value of tliis general fact, that it gives value 
to every^thing it touches. And not only does it give value; there are even 
occasions when the facts of which we speak, religious creeds, philo- 
sophical ideas, letters, arts, are especially considered and judged of with 
n'ference to their influence upon civilization; an influence which be- 
comes, up to a certain point and during a certain time, the c'onclusive 
measure of their merit, of their value. 

VVfliat, then, I will ask, before undertaking its history, what, considered 
only in itself, what is this so grave, so vast, so precious fact, which seems 
the sum, the expression of tlie w'hole jife of nations? 

I shall take care here not to fall into pure philosophy; not to lay dowm 
some ratiocinative principle, and then deduce from it the nature of civili- 
zation as a result; there would be many chances of error in this method. 
And here again we have a fact to verify and describe. 
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For a long period, and in many countries, the word civilization has 
been in use; people have attached to the word ideas more or less clear, 
more or less comprehensive; but there it is in use, and those who use it 
attach some meaning or other to it. It is the general, human, popular 
meaning of this word that we must study. There is almost always in the 
usual acceptation of tlie most general terms more accuracy than in the 
definitions, apparently more strict, more precise, of science. It is common 
sense which gives to words their ordinary signification, and common 
sense is the characteristic of humanity. The ordinary signification of a 
word is formed by gradual progress and in the constant presence of facts; 
so that when a fact presents itself which seems to c'onie within the mean- 
ing of a known term, it is received into it, as it were, naturally; the sig- 
nification of the term extends itself, expands, and by degrees the various 
facts, the various ideas which from the nature of the things themselves 
men should include under this word, are included. 

When the meaning of a word, on the other hand, is determined by sci- 
ence, this determination, the work of one individual, or of a small number 
of individuals, takes place under the influence of some particular fact 
which has struck upon the mind. Thus, scientific definitions are, in gen- 
eral, much more narrow, and, hence, much less accurate, miu.h less true, 
at bottom, than the popular meanings of the tenns. In studying as a fact 
the meaning of the word civilization, in investigating all tl^^ ideas which 
are comprised within it, according to the common sense of mankind, w'C 
shall make a much greater -progress toward a knowledge of the fact itself 
than by attempting to give it ourselves a scientific definition, however 
more clear and precise the latter might appear at first. 

I will commence this investigation by endeavoring to place before you 
some hypotheses: I will describe a certain number of states of society, 
and we will then incjuire whether general instinct would recognize in 
them the condition of a people civilizing itself; whether we recognize in 
them tlie meaning which mankind attaches to the word civilization. 

First, suppose a pc^ople whose external life is easy, is full of physical 
comfort; they pay few taxes, they are free from suffering; justice is well 
administered in their private relations — ^in a word, material existence is 
for them altogether happy and happily regulated. But at the same time, 
the intellectual and moral existence of this people is studiously kept in a 
state of torpor and inactivity; of, I will not say, oppression, for they do not 
understand the feeling, but of compre^ssion. We are not without instances 
of this state of things. Tliere has been a great number of small aristocTatic 
republics in which the people have been thus treated like flocks of sheep. 
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well kept and materially happy, but without moral and intellectual ac- 
tivity. Is tliis civilization? Is this a people civilizing itself? 

Another hypothesis; here is a people whose material existence is less 
easy, less comfortable, but still supportable. On the other hand, moral 
and intellectual wants have not been neglected, a certain amount of men- 
tal pasture has been served out to them; elevated, pure sentiments are 
cultivated in them; their religious and moral views have attained a cer- 
tain degree of development; but great care is taken to stifle in them the 
principle of liberty; the intellectual and moral wants, as in the former case 
the material wants, are satisfied; each man has meted out to him his por- 
tion of truth; no one is permitted to seek it for himself. Immobility is tlie 
characteristic of moral life; it is the state into which have fallen most of 
the populations of Asia; wherever theocratic dominations keep humanity 
in check; it is the state of the Hindus, for example I ask the same ques- 
tion here as before; is this a people civilizing itself? 

I change altogether the nature of the hvpothesis: here is a people 
among whom is a great display of individual liberties, but where disor- 
der and inecpiality are excessive; it is the empire of force and of chance; 
every man, if he is not strong, is oppresse^d, suffers, perishes; violence is 
the predominant feature of the social state. No one is ignorant that Eu- 
rope has passed through this state. Is this a civilized stale? It may, doubt- 
less, contain principles of civilization which will develop themselves by 
successive degrees; but the fact which dominates in such a society is, as- 
suredly, not that which the common sense of mankind calls civilization. 

I take a fourth and last hypothesis; the liberty of each individual is 
very great, inequality among them is rare, and at ah events, ver)*^ tran- 
sient. Every man does very nearlv just what he pleases, and differs little 
in power from his neighbor; but there are very few general interests, very 
few public ideas, very little socieW — in a word, the faculties and exist- 
ence of individuals appear and then pass away, wholly apart and with- 
out acting upon each other, or leaving any trace behind them; the suc- 
cessive generations leave society at the same point ai which they found 
it; this is the state of savage tribas; liberty and equality are there, but 
assuredly not civilization. 

I might multiply these lnq>otheses, but I think we have before us 
enough to explain what is the popular <tnd natural meaning of the word 
civilization. 

It is clear that none of the states I have sketched corresponds, accord- 
ing to the natural good sense of mankind, to this term. Why? It appears 
to me that the first fact compristxl in the word civilization (and this re- 
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suits from the different examples I have rapidly placed before you) is 
the fact of progress, of development; it presents at once the idea of a 
people marching onward, not to change its place, but to change its (*on- 
dition; of a people whose culture is conditioning itself, and ameliorating 
itself. The idea of progress, of development, appears to me the fundamen- 
tal idea contained in the word civilization. What is this progress? Wliat 
this development? Herein is the greatest difficulty of all. 

The etymology of the word would seem to answer in a clear and satis- 
factory manner: it says that it is the perfecting of civil life, the develop- 
ment of society, properly so called, of the relations of men among them- 
selves. 

Such is, in fact, the first idea which presents itself to the understanding 
when the word civilization is pronounced; w^e at once figure forth to our- 
selves the extension, the greatest activity, tlie best organization of the 
social relations: on tfie one hand, an increasing production of the means 
of giving strength and happiness to society; on the other, a more equita- 
ble distribution, among individuals, of the strength. 

Is tins all? Have we here exhausted all the natural, ordinary meaning 
of the word civilization? Does the fact contain nothing more than this? 

It is almost as if we asked: Is the human species after all a mere ant- 
hill, a society in which all that is required is order and physical happiness, 
in which the greater the amount of labor, and the more ecjiiitable the di- 
vision of the fruits of labor, the more surely is the object attained, the 
progress accomplished? . 

Our instinct at once feels repugnant to so narrow a definition of hu- 
man destiny. It feels at the first glance that the word civilization cx)m- 
prehends something more exten.sive, more complex, something superior 
to the simple perfection of the social relations, of social power and hap- 
piness. 

Fact, public opinion, the generally received meaning of the term, are 
in accordance with this instinct. 

Take Rome in the palmy days of the republic, afhT the Second Punic 
War, at the time of its greatest virtues, when it was marching to the em- 
pire of the world, when its social state was evidently in progress. Tlien 
take Rome under Augustus, at the epoch when her decline Ijicgan, when, 
at all events, the progressive movement of society was arrestcxl, when evil 
principles were on the eve of prevaifing: yet there is no one vvho docs not 
think and say that the Rome of Augustus was more civilized than the 
Rome of Fabricius or of Cincinnatus. 

Let us transport ourselves beyond the Alps: let ns take the France of 
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th« seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: it is evident that, in a social 
point of view, considering the actual amount and distribution of happi- 
ness among individuals, the France of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was inferior to some other countries of Europe, to Holland and 
to England, for example. I believe that in Holland and in England the 
social activity was greater, was increasing more rapidly, distributing its 
fruit more fully, than in France, yet ask general good sense, and it will 
say that the France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was the 
most civilizcnl conntiy in Europe. Europe hiis not hesitated in her af- 
firmative reply to the (piestion : traces of this public opinion, as to France, 
are found in all the monuments of Eiiropean literature. 

We might point out many other states in which the prosperity is 
greater, is of more rapid growth, is better distributed among individuals 
than elsewhere, and in which, neveitheless, by the spontaneous instinct, 
the general good sense of men, the civilization is judged inferior to that 
of countries not so well portioned out in a purely social sense. 

Wh d tliis mean; wlnit advantages do these latter countries pos- 
sess? What is it gives them, in the character of civilized countries, this 
privilege'; what so largely compensates in the opinion of mankind for 
what they so lack in other respects? 

A development other than tliat of soc ial life has been gloriously mani- 
fested by them; the development of the individual, internal life, the de- 
velopment of man himself, of his faculties, his sentiments, his ideas. If 
society with them be less perfect tlian elsewhere, humanity stands forth 
in more grandeur and penver. There remain, no doubt, many social con- 
quests to be made; but immense intellec tual and mor,il conquests are ac- 
complished; worldly goods, social rights, are wanting to many men; but 
many great men live and shine in the eves of the v’orlcl. Letters, sciences, 
the arts, display all their splendor. Wherewer mankind beholds these great 
signs, these signs glorified by human nature, wherever it sees created 
thc'se tr(5asiires of sublime enjoyment, it there rc'cognizes and names civili- 
zation. 

Two facts, then, arc comprehended in this great fact; it subsists on 
two conditions, and manifests itself by two symptoms: the development 
of social activity and that of individual activity; the progress of society 
and the progress of humanity. Where , r the external condition of man 
extends itself, vivifies, ameliorates itself; wherever the internal nature of 
man displays itself with luster, with grandeur; at tliese two signs, and 
often despite the profound imperfection of the social state, mankind with 
loud applause proclaims civilization. 
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Such, if I do not deceive myself, is the result of simple and purely 
common-sense examination of the general opinion of mankind. If we in- 
terrogate histor)^ properly so called, if we examine what is the nature of 
the great crises of civilization, of those facts which, by universal con- 
sent, have propelled it onward, we shall constantly recognize one or other 
of the two elements 1 have just described. They are always crises of in- 
dividual or social development, facts which have changed the internal 
man, his creed, his manners, or his e.xtemal condition, his position in his 
relation ^^^th his fellows. Christianity, for example, not merely on its first 
appearance, but during the first stages of its existence, Christianity in no 
degree addressed itself to the social state; it announced aloud that it 
would not meddle with the social state; it ordered the slave to obey his 
master; it attacked none of tlie great evils, the great wrongs of the so- 
ciety of that period. Yet who will deny tliat Christianity was a great 
crisis of civilization? Why was it so? Because it changed the internal 
man, creeds, sentiments; because it regenerated the moral man, the in- 
tellectual man. 

We have seen a crisis of another nature, a crisis which addressed itself, 
not to the internal man, but to his external condition; one which changed 
and regenerated society. This also was assuredly one of the decisive crises 
of civilization. Look through all hi.story, you will find everywhere the 
same result; you will meet with no important fact instrumental in the de- 
velopment of civilization, w'hich has not exercised one or other of the 
two sorts of influence I have spoken of. 

Such, if I mistake not, is the natural and popular meaning of the term; 
you have here the fact, 1 will not say defined, but described, verified 
almost completely, or, at all events, in its genc^ral features. We have be- 
fore us the two elements of civilization. Now comes the question, would 
one of these two suffice to constitute it; would the development of the 
social state, the development of the individual man, separately presented, 
be civilization? Would the human race recognize it as such, or have the 
two facts so intimate and necessary a relation betw'cen them, that if they 
are not simultaneously produced, tJiey are notwithstanding insepara- 
ble, and sooner or later one brings on the other? 

We might, as it appears to me, approach this question on three several 
sides. We might examine the nature itself of the tw^o elements of civiliza- 
tion, and ask ourselves whether by that alone they are or are not closely 
united with, and necessary to, each other. We might inquire of history 
whether they had manifested themselves isolately, apart the one from 
the other, or whether they had invariably produced the one the other. 
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We may, lastly, consult upon this question the common opinion of man- 
kind — common sense. I will address myself first to common sense. 

When a great change is accomplished in the state of a country, when 
(here is operated in it a large development of wealth and power, a revo- 
lution in the distribution of the social means, this new fact encounters 
adversaries, undergoes opposition: this is inevitable. Wliat is the general 
cry of the adversaries of the change? They say that this progress of the 
social state does not ameliorate, does not regenerate in like manner, in a 
like degree, the moral, the internal state of man; that it is a false, delusive 
progress, the result of which is detrimental to morality, to man. The 
friends of social development energetically repel this attack; they main- 
tain, on the contrary, that the progress of society necessarily involves 
and carries with it the progress of morality; that when the external life 
is better regulated, the internal life is refined and purified. Thus stands 
the question between the adversaries and partisans of the new state. 

Reverse the hypothesis: suppose the moral development in progress: 
what C : laborers in this progress generally promise? What, in the 
origin of societies, have promised the religious rulers, the sages, the poets, 
who have laborcxl to soften and to regulate men’s manners? They have 
promised the amelioration of the social condition, the more equitable 
distribution of the social means. Wliat, then, I ask you, is involved in 
these disputes, these promises? Wdiat do they mean? Wh'At do they imply? 

They imply that in the spontaneous, instinctive conviction of mankind, 
the two elements of civilization, the social development and the moral 
development, are closely connected together; that at sight of the one, 
man at once looks forward to the other. It is to tlii^ natural instinctive 
crmviction that those who are maintaining or combating one or other of 
the two developments address themselves, when they affirm or deny 
their union. It is well understood that if we can persuade mankind that 
the amelioration of the social state will be adverse to the internal progress 
of individuals, we shall have succeeiled in deciynng and enfeebling the 
revolution in operation throughout society. On the other hand, when 
we promise mankind the amelioration of society by means of the ameliora- 
tion of the individual, it is well underst(X)d that the tendency is to place 
faith in these promises, and it is accordingly made use of with success. 
It is evidently, therefore, the instinctive * * dief of humanity that the move- 
ments of civilization are connected the one witli the other, and recipro- 
cally produce the one the other. 

If we address ourselves to the history of the world, w^e shall receive 
the same answer. We shall find that all the great developments of the 
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internal man have turned to the profit of society; all the great develop- 
ments of the social state to the profit of individual man. We find the one 
or other of the two facts predominating, manifesting itself with striking 
eflFect, and impressing upon the movement in progress a distinctive char- 
acter. It is, sometimes, only after a very long interval of time, after a 
tliousand obstacles, a thousand transformations, that the second fact, de- 
veloping itself, comes to complete the civilization which the first had 
commenced. But if you examine them closely, you will soon perceive the 
bond which unites them. The march of Providence is not restricted to 
narrow limits; it is not bound, and it does not trouble itself, to follow out 
today the consecjuences of the principle which it laid down yesterday. 
The consequences will come in due course, when the hour for them has 
arrived, perhaps not till hundreds of years have passed away; though its 
reasoning may appear to us slow, its logic is none the less true and sound. 
To Providence, time is as nothing; it strides tlirough time as the gods of 
Homer through space: it makes but one step, and ages have vanished 
btdiind it. How many centuries, what infinite events passed away before 
the regeneration of the moral man by Christianity exercised upon the 
regeneration of the stx^ial state its great and legitimate influence? Yet 
who will deny that it any the less succeeded? 

If from history' we extend our inquiries to the nature itself of the two 
facts which constitute civilization, we are infallibly led to the same re- 
sult. There is no one who has not experienced this in his ott^n case. When 
a moral change is operated in man, when he acquires an idea, or a vir- 
tue, or a faculty, more than he had before — in a word, when he develops 
himself individually, what is the desire, what the want, which at the same 
moment takes possession of him? It is the desire, the want, to communi- 
cate the new sentiment to the world about him, to give realization to 
his thoughts externally. As soon as a man acquires anything, as soon as 
his being takes in his own conviction a new development, assumes an 
additional value, forthwith he attaches to this new development, this 
fresh value, the idea of possession; he feels himself impelled, compelled, 
by his instinct, by an inward voice, to extend to others the change, the 
amelioration, which has been accomplished in his own person. We owe 
the great reformers folely to this cause; the mighty men who have 
changed the face of the world, after having changed themselves, weie 
urged onward, were guided on their course, by no other want than this. 
So much for the alteration which is operated in the internal man; now 
to the other. A revolution is accomplished in the state of society; it is 
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better regulated, rights and property are more equitably distributed 
among its members — ^that is to say, the aspect of the world becomes purer 
and more beautiful, the action of government, the conduct of men in their 
mutual relations, more just, more benevolent. Do you suppose that this 
improved aspect of the world, this amelioration of external facts, does 
not react upon the interior of man, upon humanity? All that is said as to 
the authority of examples, of customs, of noble models, is founded upon 
this only: that an external fact, good, well regulated, leads sooner or later, 
more or less completely, to an internal fact of the same nature, the same 
merit; that a world better regulated, a world more just, renders man him- 
self more just; that the inward is reformed by the outward, as the out- 
ward by the inward; that the two elements of civilization are closely con- 
nected the one with the other; that centuries, that obstacles of all sorts, 
may interpose between them; that it is possible they may have to un- 
dergo a thousand transformations in order to regain each other; but 
sooner or later they will rejoin each other: this is the law of their nature, 
the gen^ial fact of history, the instinctive faith of die human race. 

I think I have thus not exhausted the subject, very far from it, but 
exhibited in a well-nigh complete, though cursory, manner, the fact of 
civilization; I think I have described it, settled its limits, and stated the 
principal, the fundamental questions to which it gives rise. I might stop 
here; but I cannot help touching upon a question which meets me at this 
point; one of those questions which are not historical questions, properly 
so called; which are questions, I wull not call them hypothetical, but con- 
jectural; questions of which man holds but one end, the other end being 
permanently beyond his reach; questions of which he cannot make the 
circuit, nor view on more than one side; and yet questions not the less 
real, not the less calling upon him for thought; for they present themselves 
before him, despite himself, at every moment. 

Of those two developments of which we have spoken, and which 
constitute the fact of civilization, the development of society on the one 
hand and of humanity on the other, which is the end, which is the means? 
Is it to perfect his social condition, to ameliorate his existence on earth, 
that man develops himself, his faculties, sentiments, ideas, his whole 
being? — or rather, is not the amelioration of the social condition, the prog- 
ress of society, society itself, the theater, the occasion, the mobile, of the 
development of the individual; in a word, is society made to serve the in- 
dividual, or the individual to serve society? On the answer to this ques- 
tion inevitably depends that whether the destiny of man is purely social; 
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whether society drains up and exhausts the whole man; or whether he 
bears within liim something intrinsic — something superior to his existence 
on earth. 

A man whom I am proud to call my friend, a man who has passed 
though meetings like our own to assume the first place in assemblies less 
peaceable and more powerful, a man all whose words are engraven on 
tlie hearts of those who hear them, M. Hoyer-Collaid, has solved this 
question according to his own conviction, at least, in his speech on the 
Sacrilege Bill. I find in that speech these t^o sentences: ‘‘Human societies 
are bom, live and die, on the earth; it is there their destinies are accom- 
plished. . . . But they contiiin not the whole man. After he has engaged 
liimself to society, tliere remains to him the noblest part of himself, those 
high faculties by which he elevates himself to God, to a future life, to 
unkno\vn felicity in an invisible world. . . . We, persons individual and 
indentical, veritable beings endowed with immortality, we have a different 
destiny from that of states.** 

I will add nothing to this; I will not undertake to treat tlie question 
itself; I content myself with stating it. It is met with at the hisloiy of 
civilization: when the history of civilization is completed, w]icn there is 
nothing more to say as to our present existence, man inevitably asks him- 
self whether all is exhausted, wdiether he has reached the end of all 
things. This then is the last, the highest of all those problems to which 
liistory of civilization can lead. It is sufficient for me to liave indicated 
its position and its grandeur. 

From all I have said it is evident that the history of civilization might 
be treated in two methods, drawm from two sources, considc^red under 
two different aspects. The historian might place himself in the luMrt of 
the human mind for a given period, a series of ages, or among the de- 
terminate people; he might study, describe, relate all the events, all the 
transformations, all the revolutions which had been accomplished in the 
internal man; and w^hen he should arrive at the end he w'ould have a his- 
tory of civilization among the people, and in the period he had seh^cted. 
He may proceed in another manner: instead of penetrating the internal 
man, he may take his stand — he may place himself in the midst of the 
world; instead of describing the vicissitudes of the ideas, the sentiments 
of tlie individual being, he may describe extt^rnal facts, the events, the 
changes of the social state. Tliesc two portions, these two histories of 
civilization are closely connected with each other; they are the reflection, 
the image of each other. Yet, they may be separated; perhaps, indeed, 
they ought to be so, at least at the onset, in order that both the one and 
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the other may be treated of in detail, and with perspicuity. For my part 
I do not propose to study with you the history of civilization in the in- 
terior of the human soul; it is tlie history of external events of the visible 
and social world that I shall occupy myself with. I had wished, indeed, 
to exhibit to you the whole fact of civilization, such as I can conceive it 
in all its complexity and extcTit, to set forth before you all the high ques- 
tions which may arise from it. At present I restrict myself; mark out my 
field of inquiry within narrower limits; it is only the history of the social 
state that I purpose investigating. 

We shall l>egin by seeking all the elements of European civilization 
in its cradle at the fall of the Roman Empire; we will study with atten- 
tion society, such as it was, in the midst of those famous ruins. We will 
endeavor not to resuscitate but to place its elements side by side, and 
when we have done so, we will endeavor to make them move and fol- 
low them in their developments through the fifteen centuries which 
have elapsed since that epoch. 

I believe thal when we have got but a very little way into this study, 
we shall acquire the conviction that civilization is as yet very young; 
that the world has by no means as yet measured the whole of its career. 
Assuredly human thought is at this time very far from being all that it is 
capable of becoming; we are very far from comprehending the whole fu- 
ture of humanity: let each of us descend into his own mind, let him 
interrogate himself as to the utmost possible good he has formed a con- 
ception of and hopes for; let him then compare his idea with what ac- 
tually exists in the world; he will be convinced that society and civiliza- 
tion are very young; that notwithstanding the lengtl> of the road they 
have come, they have incomparably further to go. This will lessen nothing 
of the pleasure that we shall take in the contemplation of our actual con- 
dition. As I endeavor to place before you the great crises in the history 
of civilization in Europe during the last fifteen centuries, you will see to 
what a degree, even up in our own days, the condition of man has l^een 
laborious, stonny, not only in the outward and social state, but inwardly in 
the life of the soul. During all those ages, the human mind has had to 
suffer as much as the human race; you will see thtit in modem times, for 
the first time, perhaps, the human mind has attained a state, as yet 
very imperfect, but still a state in whicii reigns some peace, some har- 
mony. It is the same with society; it has evidently made immense prog- 
ress, the human condition is easy and just, compared wdth what it was 
previously; we may almost wdien thinking of our ancestors apply to our- 
selves the verses of Lucretius: 
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Suave mari magno, turhantihus xquora ventis, 

E terrd rnagnum alterius spectare laborem. 

[Tis pleasant, in a great storm, to contemplate, from a safe position on 
shore, the perils of some ships tossed about by the furious winds and the 
stormy ocean.] 

We may say of ourselves, without too much pride, as Sthenelus in Homer: 

Thank Heaven, we are infinitely better than tliose who went before us. 

Let us be careful, however, not to give ourselves up too much to the 
idea of our happiness and amelioration, or we may fall into two grave 
dangers, pride and indolence; we may conceive an overconfidence in the 
power and success of the human mind, in our own enlightenment, and, at 
the same time, suffer ourselves to become enervated by the luxurious ease 
of our condition. It appears to me that we are constantly fluctuating be- 
tween a tendency to complain upon light grounds, on the one hand, and 
to be content without reason, on the other. We have a susceptibility of 
spirit, a craving, an unlimited ambition in the thought, in our desire, in 
the movement of the imagination; but when it comes to the practical work 
of life, when we are called upon to give ourselves any trouble, to make 
any sacrifices, to use any efforts to attain the object, our arms fall down 
listlessly by our sides, and we give the matter up in despair, with a fa- 
cility equaled only by the impatience with which we had pre\iously de- 
sired its attainment. We ^lust beware how we allow ourselves to yield to 
either of these defects. Let us accustom ourselves duly to estimate be- 
forehand the extent of our force, our capacity, our knowledge; and let us 
aim at nothing which we feel we cannot attain legitimately, justly, 
regularly, and with unfailing regard to the principles upon which our 
civilization itself rests. We seem at times tempted to adopt the princi- 
ples which, as a general rule, we assail and hold up to scorn — the prin- 
ciples, the right of the strongest of barbarian Europe; the brute force, the 
violence, the downright lying which were matters of course, of daily oc- 
currence, four or five hundred years ago. But when we yield for a mo- 
ment to this desire, we find in ourselves neither the perseverance nor the 
savage energy of the men of that period, who, suffering greatly from their 
condition, were naturally anxious, and incessantly essaying, to emanci- 
pate themselves from it. We, of the present day, are content ^vith our con- 
dition; let us not expose it to danger by indulging in vague desires, the 
time for realizing which has not come. Much has been given to us, 
much will be required of us; we must render to posterity a strict account 
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of our conduct; the public, the government, all are now subjected to dis- 
cussion, examination, responsibility. Let us attach ourselves firmly, faith- 
billy, undeviatingly, to the principles of our civilization — justice, legality, 
publicity, liberty; and let us never forget that while we ourselves require, 
and with reason, that all tilings shall be open to our inspection and in- 
quiry, we ourselves are under the eye of the world, and shall, in our turn, 
be discussed, be judged. 


The /oregoing « Lecture I 

from Guizot’s iustoky of aviuzATiON ln fxtiope. 




Henry Adams 

1838-1918 


I lenry Adams was bom in Boston in 1838, tlie grandson of tlie 
sixth President of the United States and the great-grandson of tlie 
second. Although a man of such ancestry was more or less expected 
to seek a career in politics, neither Heniy^’s times nor his tempera- 
ment permitted him to do so. The sort of scholar-statesman he might 
have been was inconceivable in the later nineteenth centurv — the 
Gilded Age — while the analytical turn of mind that had been a 
family trait emerged in him as a fatal habit of self-doubt. He became 
instead a historian, spending his life in the study of the social forces 
over which he could have no active control. 

In this profession, Adams achieved by eommon consent the high- 
est rank among his countrymen. His writings, celebrated for their 
style, convey the witty and ironic detachment with which he viewed 
every subject, most of all himself. They show as well the scientific 
and philosophical concerns of his unresting intelligence. As such they 
have always seemed more than ordinarily interesting. Yet Adams 
scorned his work, or pretended to, believing that it had made no 
difference in his day. Convinced that his life had been a failure, he 
said so at the end of his autobiography. The Education of Ilennj 
Adams, the one book by which he has become best known. He was 
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Henry Adams 

the author of a number of other books. He died in 1918 at Washing- 
ton, D.C., where as a spectator of power he had chiefly lived. 

J^\.dams' History of the United States appeared, in nine volumes; 
1889-91. It is one of the major achievements of American historical 
writing. Some modem historians suggest that it is deficient in not 
emphasizing the economic forces at work during the period, but all 
critics agree that the first six chapters of the work constitute one of 
the best and most illuminating social surveys of any epoch in 
American history. Two of these chapters — the first and sixth — are 
reprinted here. 

The first chapter poses a problem. It recounts the physical and 
economic resources available to Americans in 1800 — the reader will 
perhaps be surprised to discover how slim they actually were — and 
asks, implicity and on every page, how it was possible to make, in 
less than a century, the America which Henry Adams knew. To say 
nothing of the America we know! For, since Adams wrote, we have 
come as far again in the direction that he is discussing as his country- 
men had come since the beginning of his century. 

The sixth chapter suggests a possible solution to the problem. 
According to Adams, American society, despite its pathetically in- 
adequate resources in men and money, was “sound and healthy in 
every part” — “except for Negro slavery.” But, he tells us, that was 
not enough. There was something else about America which puzzled 
almost every visitor. This was, to put it very simply, a dream. 

“What was it,” Adams asks, echoing the question put by so many 
jaded Europeans in the early years of the last century, “that . . . 
turned the European peasant into a new man within half an hour 
after landing at New York?” It was something, evidently, that few 
or no educated foreigners could see. But Jefferson saw it. It was, 
essentially, an “emotion which catised the poorest peasant in Europe 
to see what was invisible to poet and philosopher — the dim outline 
of a mountain summit across the ocean, rising high above the mist 
and mud of American democracy.” And the results of it we see our- 
selves. 

Adams was a pessimist. In other works, he questioned the reality, 
or at least the direction, of social progress. His pessimism is not 
particularly evident here. He is as amazed and as full of admiration 
as any American must be who looks back on his country’s relatively 
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short history. He feels that, despite our faults, despite our errors and 
mistakes, we have come a long way. Nevertheless, some trace of 
Adams’ pessimism may be found in the last paragraph of the sixth 
chapter. 

He asks a series of questions about the American dream, and 
about the American effort to achieve it. Could American society 
“produce,” he wonders, “or was it compatible with, the differentia- 
tion of a higher variety of the human race?” He concludes that 
“nothing less than this was necessary for its complete success.” He 
forces us to ask whether the American story is a success story after 
all. In spite of the distance we have come, have we come far 
enough? Have we done all that we could do? Or is the hardest 
victory still to be won? 



The United States in 1800 


from History of the United States of America 



PHYSICAL AND ECONOMICAL CONDITIONS 

i-ccording to the census of 1800, the United States of Amer- 
ica contained 5,308,483 persons. In the same year the British Islands con- 
tained upwards of fifteen millions; the French Republic, more than 
twenty-seven millions. Nearly one-fifth of the American people were Ne- 
gro slaves; the true political population consisted of four and a half mil- 
lion free whites, or less than one million able-bodied males, on whose 
shoulders fell the burden of a continent. Even after two cepturies of 
struggle the land was still untamed; forest covered every portion, except 
here and there a strip of cultiv<ated soil; the minerals lay undisturbed in 
their rocky beds, and more than two-thirds of the people clung to the sea- 
board within fifty miles of tidewater, where alone the wants of civilized 
Ufe could be supplied. The center of population rested witliin eighteen 
miles of Baltimore, north and east of Washington. Except in political ar- 
rangement, the interior was little more civilized than in 1750, and was 
not much easier to penetrate than when La Salle and Hennepin found 
their way to the Mississippi more than a t'entury before. 

A great exception broke this rule. Two wagon roads crossed the 
Allegheny Mountains in Pennsylvania, — one leading from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh; one from the Potomac to the Monongahela; while a third 
passed through Virginia soiithwestward to the Holston River and Knox- 
ville in Tennessee, with a branch through the Cumberland Gap into Ken- 
tucky. By these roads and by trails less passable from North and South 
Carolina, or by waterways from the lakes, between four and five hun- 
dred thousand persons had invaded the country beyond the Alleghenies. 
At Pittsburgh and on the Monongahela existed a society, already old, 
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mimbering seventy or eighty thousand persons, while on the Ohio River 
the settlements had grown to an importance which threatened to force a 
difficult problem on the union of the older states. One hundred and eighty 
thousand whites, with forty thousand Negro slaves, made Kentucky the 
largest community west of the mountains; and about ninety thousand 
whites and fourteen thousand slaves were scattered over Tennessee. In 
the territory north of the Ohio less progress had been made. A New Eng- 
land colony existed at Marietta; some fifteen thousand people were gath- 
ered at Cincinnati; halfway between the two, a small town had grown up 
at Chillicothe, and other villages or straggling cabins were to be found 
elsewhere; but the whole Ohio territory contained only forty-five thou- 
sand inliabitants. The entire population, both free and slave, west of 
the mountains, reached not yet half a million; but already they were 
partly disposed to think themselves, and the old thirteen states were not 
altogether unwilling to consider them, the germ of an independent em- 
pire, which was to find its outlet, not through the Alleghenies to the sea- 
board, but by the Mississippi River to the Gulf. 

Nowhere did eastern settlements touch the western. At least one hun- 
dred! miles of mountainous country held the two regions everywhere 
apart. The shore of Lake Erie, w'here alone contact seemed easy, was still 
unsettled. The Indians had been pushed back to the Cuyahoga River, 
and a few cabins w(‘re built on the site of Cleveland; but in 1800, as in 
1700, this intermediate region was only a portage where emigrants and 
merchandise were transferred from Lake Erie to the Muskingum and 
Ohio valleys. Even western New York remained a wildemc'ss: Buffalo 
was not laid out; Indian titles were not extinguished; Rochester did not 
exist; and the county of Onondaga numbered a population of less than 
eight thousand. In 1799 Utica contained fifty houses, mostly small and 
temporary. Albany was still a Dutch city, with some five thousand in- 
habitants; and the tide of immigration flowed slowly through it into the 
valley of the Mohawk, while another stream from Pennsylvania, follow- 
ing the Susquehanna, spread toward the Genesee country. 

Tlie people of the old thirteen states, along the Atlantic seaboard, thus 
sent westward a w'cdge-shaped mass of ne;u-ly half a million persons, 
penetrating by the Tennessee, Cumberland and Ohio rivers toward the 
western limit of the Union. The Indians offered sharp resistance to this 
invasion, exacting life for life, and yielding only as their warriors per- 
ished. By the close of the century the wedge of white settlements, with 
its apex at Nashville and its flanks covered by the Ohio and Tennessee 
rivers, nearly split the Indian country in halves. The northern half— -con- 
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sisting of the later States of Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana, 
and one tliird of Ohio — contained Wyandottes and Shawanese, Miamis, 
Kickapoos, and other tribes, able to send some five thousand warriors to 
hunt or fight. In the southern half, powerful confederates of Creeks, 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choctaws lived and hunted where the states 
of Mississippi, Alabama, and the western parts of Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky were to extend; and so weak was the state of Georgia, 
which claimed the southwestern territory for its own, that a well- 
concerted movement of Indians might without much difficulty have 
swept back its white population of one hundred thousand toward the 
ocean or across the Savannah River. The Indian power had been broken 
in halves, but each half was still terrible to the colonists on the edges of 
their vast domain, and was used as a political weapon by the govern- 
ments whose territory bounded the Union on the north and south. The 
governors general of Canada intrigued with the northwestern Indians 
that they might hold in check any aggression from Washington; w^hile 
the Spanish governors of West Florida and Louisiana maintained 
ecjually close relations with the Indian confederacies of the Georgia ter- 
ritory. 

With the exceptit)!! that half a million people had crossed the Alle- 
ghenies and were struggling with difficulties all their owai, in an isolation 
like that of Jutes or Angles in the fifth century, America, sa far as con- 
cerned physical problems, had changed little in fifty years. The old land- 
marks remained nearly w'here they stood before. The same bad roads 
and difficult rivers, connecting the same small towns, stretched into the 
same forests in 1800 as when the armies of Braddock and Amherst 
pierced the westeni and northern wilderness, except that these roads ex- 
tended a few miles farther from the seacoast. Nature w^as rather man's 
master than his servant, and the five million Americans struggling with 
the untamed continent seemed hardly more competent to their task than 
tlie beavers and buffalo which had for countless generations made 
bridges and roads of their own. 

Even by water, along the seaboard, communication was as slow and al- 
most as irregular as in colonial times. The wars in filurope cauted a sud- 
den and great increase in American shipping employed in fot?eign com- 
merce, without yet leading to general improvement in navigiition. The 
ordinary seagoing vessel carried a freight of about two hundred and fifty 
tons; the largest merchant ships hardly reached four hundred tons; the 
largest frigate in the United States navy, the ‘line-of-battle ship in dis- 
guise,” had a capacity of fifteen hundred and seventy-six tons. Elabo- 
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rately rigged as ships or brigs, the small merchant craft required large 
crews and were slow sailers; but the voyage to Europe was compara- 
tively more comfortable and more regular than the voyage from New 
York to Albany, or through Long Island Sound to Providence. No regular 
packet plied between New York and Albany. Passengers waited till a 
sloop was advertised to sail; they provided their own bedding and sup- 
plies; and within the nineteenth century Captain Elias Bunker won 
much fame by building the .sloop “Experiment,” of one hundred and ten 
tons, to start regularly on a fixed day for Albany, for the convenience of 
passengers only, supplying beds, w'ine, and provisions for the voyage of 
one hundred and fifty miles. A week on the North River or on the Sound 
was an experience not at all unknown to travelers. 

While little improvement had been made in w\ater travel, every in- 
crease of distance added to the difficulties of the westward journey. Tlie 
settler who after buying wagon and horses hauled his family and goods 
across the mountains might buy or build a broad flat-bottomed ark, to 
float with him and his fortunes down the Oluo, in constant peril of up- 
setting or of being sunk; but only light boats with strong oars could mount 
the stream, or boats forced against the current by laboriously poling in 
shallow water. If he carried his tobacco and w^heat down the Mississippi 
to the Spanish port of New Orleans, and sold it, he might return to 
his home in Kentucky or Ohio by a long and dangerous journey on horse- 
back through the Indian country from Natclu^z to Nashville, or he might 
take ship to Philadelphia, if a ship were about to sail, and again cross the 
Alh'ghenies. Compared with river travel, the sea was commonly an easy 
and safe highway. Nearly all the rivers which penetrated the interior 
were unsure, liable to be made dangerous by freshets, and both danger- 
ous and impassable bv drought; yet such as they were, these streams 
made the main paths of traffic. Through the mountiunous gorges of 
the Sirsquehanna the produce of w^estern New York first found an out- 
let; the Cuyahoga and Muskingum w ere the first highway from the Lakes 
to the Ohio; the Ohio itself, with its great tributaries the Cumberland 
and the Tennessee, marked the lines of w'estern migration; and every 
stream which could at high w^ater float a boat w^as thought likely to be- 
come a path for commerce. As General Washington, not tw^enty years 
earlier, hoped that the brawling w^aters of the Cheat and Youghiogheny 
might become the channel of trade between Chesapeake Bay and Pitts- 
burgh, so the Americans of 1800 were prepared to risk life and prop- 
erty on any streamlet that fell foaming dowm either flank of tlic Alle- 
ghfmies. llie expedience of mankind proved trade to be dependent on 
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water communications, and as yet Americims did not dream that the ex- 
perience of mankind was useless to tlieni. 

If America was to be developed along the lines of water coiinnunica- 
tion alone, by such means as were known to Europe, Nature had decided 
that the experiment of a single republican government must meet ex- 
treme difficulties. The valley of the Ohio had no more to do with 
that of the Hudson, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, the Roanoke, and 
the Santee than the valley of the Danulxi uith that of the RhAne, the Po, 
or the Elbe. Close communication by land ct)uld alone hold the great 
geographical divisions together either in interest or in fear, llie union 
of New England with New York and Pennsylvania was not an easy 
task even as a problem of geography, and with an ocean highway; but 
the union of New England with the Carolinas, and of the seacoast with 
the interior, promised to be a hopeless undertiiking. Physical contact 
alone could make one country of these isolated empires, but to the pa- 
triotic American of 1800, struggling for the continued existence of an 
embryo nation, with machinery so inadequate, the idea of ever bringing 
the Mississippi River, either by land or water, into close c'ontact with 
New England, must have seemed wild. By water, an Erie Canal was al- 
ready foreseen; by land, centuries of labor cuukl alone concpier those 
obstacles which Nature permitted to be overcome. 

In the minds of practical men, the expc^rience of Finn>p<? left few 
doubts on this point. After two thousand years of public labor and j)rivate 
savings, even despotic rnonarchs, who crnployc'd tlie resonret^s of their 
subjects as they pleas(?d, could in 1800 pass from one part of their Euro- 
pean dominions to another little more quickly than they might have done 
in tlie age of the Antonines. A few shoit canals had been made, a few 
bridges had been built, an excellent post road (^xtendcxl from Madrid to 
St. Petersburg; but the heavy diligence that rumbled from (Calais to Paris 
required tliree days for its journey of one hundred and fifty miles, and if 
travelers ventured on a trip to Marseilles they met with rough roads and 
hardships like those of the Middle Ages, Italy was in itSoo almost as re- 
mote from the north of Europe as whtm carriage roads were 6rst built. 
Neither in time nor in thought was Florence or Rome much nearer to 
London in Wordsworth’s youth than in the youth of Milton or Gray. In- 
deed, such changes as had occurred were partly for the worse, owing to 
the violence of revolutionary wars during the last ten years of the eight- 
eenth century. Horace Walpole at his life’s close saw about him a world 
which in many respe)c*ts was loss civilized than when as a hoy he made the 
grand tour of Europe. 
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While so little had been done on the great highways of European travel, 
tlu^se highways were themselves luxuries which furnished no sure meas- 
ure of progr(\ss. The post horses toiled as painfully as ever through the 
sand from Hamburg to Berlin, while the coach between York and London 
rolled along an excellent road at the rate of ten miles an hour; yet neither 
in England nor on the Continent was the post road a great channel of 
eoiTimerce. No matter how good the road, it could not compete with 
water, nor could heavy freights in great quantities be hauled long dis- 
tance's without extravagant cost. Water communication was as necessary 
f()r iMiropcan c‘f)mmerce in 1800 as it had been for the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians; the Rhine, the Rh6ne, the Danube, the Elbe were still the 
tiTK^ commercial highways, and except for government post roads, Eu- 
rope was as dependent on these rivers in the eighteenth century as in the 
thirteenth. No certainty could be ofiFered of more rapid progress in the 
corning cT'ntur)' than in the past; the chief hope seemed to lie in the 
t'onstruction of canals. 

While Europe had thus consumed centuries in improving paths of 
trade', until merchandis(* could be brought by canal a few score milas 
from the Rh6ne to the Loire and Senne, to the Garonne and the Rhine, 
and while all her wealth and energ)' had not yet united the Danube with 
oth(T river syst('ms, America was required to construct, without delay, at 
U'a.st three great roads iind canals, each several hundred miles long, across 
mountain ranges, through a country not yet inhabited, to points w’here no 
great markets existed — and this under constant peril of losing her politi- 
cal union, which could not even by such connections be with certainty 
.secured. After this should be accomplished, the Alleghenies must still 
remain between the easteni and western states, and at any known rate of 
travel Na.shville could not be reached in less than a fortnight or three 
wrecks from Philadelphia. Mc'anwhile the simpler problem of bringing 
New England nearer to Virginia and Georgia had not advantx'd even 
with the aid of a direct ocean highway. In becx)ming politically independ- 
ent of England, th<^ old thirteen provinces developed little more com- 
mercial intercourse' with each other in proportion to their wealth and 
population than they had maintainerl in colonial days. The material ties 
that united them grew' in streuigth no more rapidly than the ties wdiich 
bound them to Europe. Each group of states lived a life apart. 

Even the lightly equipped traveler found a short journey no slight 
effort. Between Boston and New York was a tolerable liighw'ay, along 
which, thrice a w'oek, light .stagecoaches carricnJ passengers and the 
mail, in three days. From New York a stagecoach started every w^eekday 
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for Philadelpliia, consuming the greater part of two days in the journey; 
and the road between Paulus Hook, the modern Jersey City, and Hacken- 
sack was declared by the newspapers in 1802 to be as bad as any other 
part of the route between Maine and Georgia. South of Philadelphia the 
road was tolerable as far as Baltimore, but between Baltimore and the 
new city of Washington it meandered through forests; the driver chose 
the track which seemed least dangerous, and rejoiced if in wet seasons he 
reached Washington without miring or upsetting his wagon. In the 
northern states, four miles an hour was the average speed for any coach 
between Bangor and Baltimore. Beyond the Potomac the roads became 
steadily worse, until south of Petersburg even the mails were carried on 
horseback. Except for a stagecoach which plied between Charleston and 
Savannah, no public conveyance of any kind was mentioned in tlie three 
southernmost states. 

The stagecoach was itself a nide conveyance, of a kind still familiar to 
experienced travelers. Twelve persons, crowded into one wagon, were 
jolted over rough roads, their bags and parcels, tlmist inside, cramping 
their legs, while they were protected from the heat and dust of mid- 
summer and tlie intense cold and driving snow of winter only by leather 
flaps buttoned to the roof and sides. In fine, dry weather this mode of 
travel was not unpleasant, when compared with the heavy vehicles of 
Europe and the hard English turnpikes; but when spring raiiM drew the 
frost from the ground the roads became nearly impassable, and in winter, 
when the rivers froze, a serious peril was added, for the Susquehanna or 
the North River at Paulus Hook must be crossed in an open boat — an 
affair of hours at best, sometimes leading to fatal accidents. Smaller an- 
noyances of many kinds were habitual. Tlie public, as a rule, grumbled 
less than might have been expected, but occasionally newspapers con- 
tained bitter complaints. An angry Philadelphian, probably a foreigner, 
wrote in 1796 that, ‘with a few exceptions, brutality, negligence, and 
filching are as naturally expected by people accustomed to traveling in 
America as a mouth, a nose, and two eyes are looked for in a man's 
face,” This sweeping charge, probably unjust, and certainly supported 
by little public evidence, was chiefly founded on the experience of an 
alleged journey from New York: 

At Bordentowri we went into a second boat where we met with very 
sorry accommodation. This was about four o'clock in the aftemoon. We 
had about twenty miles down the Delaware to reach Philadelphia. The 
captain, who had a most provoking tongue, was a boy about eighteen 
years of age. He and a few companions despatched a dozen or eighteen 
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bottles of porter. We ran three different times against other vessels that 
were coming up the stream. The women and children lay all night on 
the bare boards of tlie cabin floor. ... We reached Arch Street wharf 
about eight o'clock on the Wednesday morning, having been about six- 
teen hours on a voyage of twenty miles. 

In the southern states the difficulties and perils of travel were so great 
as to form a barrier almost insuperable. Even Virginia was no exception 
to this rule. At each interval of a few miles the horseman found himself 
stopped by a river, liable to sudden freshets, and rarely bridged. Jefferson 
in his frequent journeys between Monticello and Washington was happy 
to reach the end of the hundred miles without some vexatious delay. “Of 
eight rivers between here and Washington,” he wrote to his attorney 
general in 1801, “five have neither bridges nor boats.” 

Expense caused an equally serious obstacle to travel. The usual charge 
in the northern states was six cents a mile by stage. In the year 1796, ac- 
cording to Francis Baily, president of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
three or four stages ran daily from Baltimore to Philadelphia, the fare six 
dollars, with charges amounting to two dollars and a quarter a day at the 
inns on the road. Baily was three days in making the journey. From 
Philadelphia to New York he paid the same fare and charges, arriving in 
one day and a half. The entire journey of two hundred miles cost him 
twenty-one dollars. He remarked that traveling on the main lines of road 
in the settled country was about as expensive as in England, and when 
tlie roads were good, about as rapid. Congress allowed its members six 
dollars for every twenty miles traveled. The actual cost, including hotel 
expenses, could hardly have fallen below ten cents a mile. 

Heavy traffic never used stage routes if it could find cheaper. Com- 
merce between one state and another, or even between the seaboard and 
the interior of the same state, was scarcely possible on any large scale 
unless navigable water connected them. Except the great highway to 
Pittsburgh, no road served as a channel of commerce between different 
regions of the country. In this respect New England east of the Con- 
necticut was as independent of New York as both were independent of 
Virginia, and as Virginia in her turn was independent of Georgia and 
South Carolina. The chief value of interstate communication by land 
rested in tlie postal system; but the post furnished anotlier illustration of 
the difficulties which barred progress. In the year 1800 one general mail 
route extended from Portland in Maine to Louisville in Georgia, die time 
required for the trip being twenty days. Between New York and Peters- 
burg in Virginia was a daily service; between New York and Boston, and 
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also between Petersburg and Augusta, the mail was carried thrice a week. 
Branching from the main line at New York, a mail went to Canandaigua 
in ten days; from Philadelpliia another branch line went to Lexington in 
sixteen days, to Nashville in twenty-two days. Tlius more than twenty 
thousand miles of post road, with nine hundred post offices, proved the 
vastness of the country and the smallness of the result; for the gross re- 
ceipts for postage in the year ending Oct. i, 1801, were only $320,000. 

Throughout the land the eighteenth century niled supreme. Only 
within a few years had the New Englander begun to abandon his struggle 
with a barren soil, among granite hills, to learn the comforts of easier ex- 
istence in the valleys of the Mohawk and Ohio; yet the New England 
man was thought the shrewdest and most enterprising of Americans. If 
the Puritans and the Dutch needed a century or more to reach the Mo- 
hawk, when would they reach the Mississippi? The distance from New 
York to the Mississippi was about one thousand miles; from Washington 
to the extreme southwestern military post, below Natchez, was about 
twelve hundred. Scarcely a portion of western Europe was three hundred 
miles distant from some sea, but a vvidth of three hundrc'd miles was 
hardly more than an outskirt of tlie United States. No civilized country 
had yet been required to deal with physical difficulties so serious, nor did 
experience warrant conviction that such difficulties could be ovaTcome. 

If the physical task which lay before the American people had ad- 
vanced but a sdiort way toward completion, little more change could be 
seen in the economical conditions of American life. The man who in the 
year 1800 ventured to hope for a new era in the coming century could lay 
liis hand on no statistic^’ that silenced doubt. The machinery of produc- 
tion showed no radical difference from that familiiir to ages long past. The 
Saxon farmer of the eighth centurv^ enjoyed most of the C‘oinforts known 
to Stixon farmers of the eighteenth. The f^orls and ceorls of Offa and 
Ecgbert could not read or write, and did not receive a weekly newspaper 
with such information as newspapers in that age could supply; yet neither 
their houses, their clothing, their food and drink, their agricultural tools 
and methods, their stock, nor their habits were so greatly altered or im- 
proved by time that they would have found much difficulty in accommo- 
dating their lives to that of their descendants in tlie eighteenth century. 
In tliis respect America was backward. Fifty or a hundred miles inland 
more than half the houses were log cabins, which might or might not en- 
joy the luxury of a glass window. Throughout the South and West houses 
showed little attempt at luxury; but even in New England tlie ordinary 
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farmhouse was hardly so well built, so spacious, or so warm as tliat of a 
well-to-do contemporary of Charlemagne. The cloth which the farmer's 
family wore was still homespun. The hats were manufactured by the vil- 
lage hatter; the clothes were cut and made at home; the shirts, socks, and 
nearly every other article of dress were alsf) homemade. Hence came a 
marked air of rusticity which distinguished country from town — awkward 
shapes of hat, coat, and tiousers, which gave to the Yankee caricature 
those typical traits that soon disappeared almost as completely as coats 
of mail and steel headpieces. Tlie plow was rude and clumsy; the sickle as 
old as Tubal-cain, and even the cradle not in general use; the flail was 
unchanged since the Aryan exodus; in Virginia, grain was still commonly 
trodden out by horses. Enterprising gentlemen -farmers introduced thresh- 
ing machines and invented scientific plows; but these were novelties. 
Slock was as a rule not only unimproved, but ill cared for. ITie swine ran 
loose; the cattle were left to feed on what pasture they could find, and 
even in New England were not housed until the severest frosts, on the 
excuse that exposure hardened them. Near half a century afterward a 
competent judge asserted that the general treatment of cows in New 
England was fair matlcT of presentment by a grand jur\'. Except among 
the best fanners, drainage, main ires, and rotation of crops were uncom- 
mon. The ordinary cultivator plantcnl his corn as his father had planted 
it, sowing as much rye to the acre, using the same number of oxen to 
plow, and getting in his crops on the same day. He was even knowm to 
remove his barn on account of the manure accumulated round it, al- 
though the New England soil was never so rich as to warrant neglect to 
enrich it. The money for xvhich he sold liis wheat and chickens was of 
the Old World; he reckoned in shillings or pistareens, and rarely handled 
an American coin more valuable than a large copper cent. 

At a time when the wealth and science of London and Paris could not 
supply an article so necessary as a common sulphur match, the backward- 
ness of remote c't)untry districts c'ould hardly be exaggerated. Yet remote 
districts were not the only .sufferers. Of the whole United States New 
England claimed to be the most civilized province, yet New England 
was a region in which life had yet gained few charms of sense and few^ 
advantages over its rivals. Wilson, the ornithologist, a Pennsylvania 
Scotchman, a confirmed grumbler, but a shrewd judge, and the most 
thorough of American travelers, said in 1808: “My journey through almost 
the whole of New England has rather lowered the Yankees in my esteem. 
Except a fc'w neat academies, I found their schoolhonses equally niinous 
and dcsi^rted with oiirs; fields covered with stones; stone fences; scrubby 
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oaks and pine trees; wretched orchards; scarcely one graiiifield in twenty 
miles; the taverns along the road dirty, and filled with loungers brawling 
about lawsuits and politics; the people snappish and extortioners, lazy, 
and two hundred years behind the Pennsylvanians in agricultural im- 
provements.” The description was exaggerated, for Wilson forgot to 
speak of the districts where fields were not covered witli stones, and 
where wheat could be grown to advantage. Twenty ye£U-s earlier, Albert 
Gallatin, who knew Pennsylvania well, having reached Hartford on his 
way to Boston, wrote: ‘T have seen nothing in America equal to the estab- 
lishments on the Connecticut River.” Yet Wilson’s account described the 
first general effect of districts in the New England states, where agricul- 
ture was backward and the country poor. The houses were thin wooden 
buildings, not well suited to the climate; the churches were unwarmed; 
the clothing was poor; sanitary laws were few, and a batliroom or a soil 
pipe was unknown. Consumption, typhoid, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
rheumatic fevers were common; habits of drinking were still a scourge in 
every family, and dyspepsia destroyed more victims than were consunic'd 
by drink. Population increased slowly, as though the conditions of life 
were more than usually hard. A century earlier, Massachusetts was sup- 
posed to contain sixty thousand inhabitants. Governor Hutchinson com- 
plained that while the other colonies quadrupled their immbers, Massa- 
chusetts failed to double its population in fifty years. In 1790 th(* state 
contained 378,000 people, not including the province of Maine; in 1800 
the number rose to 423,000, which showed that a period of more rapid 
growth had begun, for the emigration into other states was also large. 

A better measure of the difficulties with which New England struggled 
was given by the progress of Boston, which was supposed to have con- 
tained about eighteen thousand inhabitants as early as 1730, and twenty 
thousand in 1770. For several years after the Revolution it numbered less 
than twenty thousand, but in 1800 the census showenl twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants. In appearance, Boston resembled an English market 
town, of a kind even then old-fashioned. The footways or sidewtilks were 
paved, like the crooked and narrow streets, with round cobblestones, and 
were divided from the carriage way only by posts and a gutter. The streets 
were almost unlighted at night, a few oil lamps rendering the darkness 
more visible and the rough pavement rougher. Police hardly existed. Tlie 
system of taxation was detective. The town was managed by selectmen, 
the elected instruments of town meetings whose jealousy of granting 
power was even greater than their objection to spending money, and 
whose hostility to city government was not to be overcome. 
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Although on all sides increase of ease and comfort was evident, and 
roads, canals, and new buildings, public and private, were already in 
course of construction on a scale before unknown, yet in spite of more 
than a century and a half of incessant industry, intelligent labor, and 
pinching economy Boston and New England were still poor. A few mer- 
chants enjoyed incomes derived from foreign trade, which allowed them 
to imitate in a quiet way the style of the English mercantile class; but the 
clergy and the lawyers, who stood at the head of society, lived with much 
economy. Many a country clergyman, eminent for piety and even for 
hospitality, brought up a family and laid aside some savings on a salary 
of five hundred dollars a year. President Dwight, who knew well the 
class to which he belonged, eulogizing the life of Abijah Weld, pastor of 
Attleborough, declared that on a salary of two hundred and twenty 
dollars a year Mr. Weld brought up eleven children, besides keeping a 
hospitable house and maintaining charity to the poor. 

On the Excliange a few merchants had done most of the business of 
Boston since the peace of 1783, but a mail thrice a week to New York, 
and an occasional arrival from Europe or the departure of a ship to 
Ohina, left ample leisure for correspondence and even for gossip. The 
habits of the commercial class had not been greatly affected by recent 
prosp<Tity. Witliin ten or fifteen years before 1800 three banks had been 
created to supply the commercial needs of Boston. One of these was a 
branch Bank of the United States, which employed there whatever part 
of its capital it could profitably use; the two others were local banks, with 
capital of $1,600,000, toward which the state subscribed $400,000. Alto- 
gether the banking capital of Boston might amount to two millions and a 
half. A number of small banks, representing in all about two and a half 
millions more, were scattered through the smaller Now England towms. 
The extraordinaiy^ prosperity caused by the French ars opened to Bos- 
ton a new career. Wealth and population were doubling; tlie exports and 
imports of New Elngland were siiq^risingly large, and the shipping was 
greater than that of New York and Pennsylvania combined; but Boston 
had already learned, and was to learn again, how fleeting were the riches 
that depended on foreign commerce, and conserx^ative habits were not 
easily changed by a few years of accidental gain. 

Of manufactures New England had many, but none on a large scale. 
The people could feed or clothe themselves only by household industr)'; 
their whale oil, salt fish, lumber, and rum were mostly sent abroad; but 
they freighted coasters with turners’ articles, home-made linens and 
cloths, cheese, butter, shoes, nails, and what were called Yankee No- 
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tions of all sorts, which were sent to Norfolk and the Southern ports, and 
often peddled from the deck, as goods of every sort were peddled on 
the flatboats of the Ohio. Two or three small mills spun cotton with doubt- 
ful success; but England supplied ordinary manufactures more cheaply 
and better than Massachusetts could hope to do. A tri-weekly mail and a 
few coasting sloops provided for the business of New England with do- 
mestic ports. One packet sloop plied regularly to New York. 

The state of New York was little in advance of Massachusetts and 
Maine. In 1800 for the first time New York gained the lead in population 
by the difference between 589,000 and 573,000. The valuation of New 
York for the direct tax in 1799 was $100,000,000; that of Massachusetts 
was $84,000,000. New York was still a frontier state, and although the city 
was European in its age and habits, travelers needed to go few miles 
from the Hudson in order to find a wilderness like that of Ohio and Ten- 
nessee. In most material respects the state was behind New England; 
outside the city was to be seen less wealth and less appearance of comfort. 
The first impression commonly received of any new country was from its 
inns, and on the whole few better tests of material condition then existed. 
President Dwight, though maintaining that the best old-fashioned inns of 
New England were in their way perfect, being in fact excellent private 
houses, could not wholly approve what he called the modem inns, even 
in Connecticut; but when he passed into New York he asserted that 
everything suffered an instant change for the worse. He explaihcd that in 
Massachusetts the authorities were strict in refusing licenses to any but 
respectable and responsible persons, whereas in New York licenses w'ere 
granted to anyone who would pay for them — which caused a multiplica- 
tion of dramshops, bad accommodations, and a gathering of loafers and 
tipplers about every tavern porch, whose rude appearance, clownish 
manners, drunkenness, swearing, and obscenity confirmed the chief of 
Federalist clergymen in his belief that democracy had an evil influence 
on morals. 

Far more movement was to be seen, and accumulation was more rapid 
than in colonial days; but little had yet been done for improvement, 
either by government or by individuals, beyond some provision for ex- 
tending roads and clearing watercourses behind the advancing settlers. 
If Washington Irving was right. Rip Van Winkle, who woke from his long 
slumber about the year 1800, saw little that was new to him, except the 
head of President Washington where that of King George had once hung, 
and strange faces instead of familiar ones. Except in numbers, the city 
was relatively no farther advanced than the country. Between 1790 and 
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1800 its population rose from 33,000 to 60,000; and if Boston resembled an 
old-fashioned English market town, New York was like a foreign sea- 
port, badly paved, iindrained, and as foul as a town surrounded by the 
tides could be. Although the Manhattan Company was laying wooden 
pipes for a water supply, no sanitary regulations were enforced, and every 
few years — as in 1798 and 1803 — ^yellow fever swept away crowds of vic- 
tims, and drove tlic rest of the population, panic stricken, into the high- 
lands. No day police existed; constables were still officers of the courts; 
the night police consisted of two captains, two deputies, and seventy-two 
men. Tlie estimate for the city’s expenses in 1800 amounted to $130,000. 
One marked advantage New York enjoyed over Boston, in the possession 
of a city government ah\e to introduce reforms. Thus, although still medi- 
eval in regard to drainage and ch^anliness, the town had taken advantage 
of recurring fires to rebuild some of the streets with brick sidewalks and 
curbstones. Travelers dwelt much on this improvement, which only Neiw 
York and Philadelphia had yet adopted, and Europeans agreed that both 
had the air of true cities: that while Boston was the Bristol of America, 
New York was the Liverpool, and Philadelphia the London. 

In respect to trade and capital. New York possessed growing advan- 
tages, supplying half New Jersey and Connecticut, a part of Massachu- 
setts, and all the rapidly increasing settlements on the branches of tlie 
Hudson; but no great amount of wealth, no considerable industry or new 
creation of power was yet to be seen. Two banks, besides the branch 
Bank of the United States, supplied the business wants of the city, and 
employed about the same amount of capital in loans and discounts as w^as 
required for Boston. Besides these citx'^ institutions but two other banks 
existed in the state — at Hudson and at Albany. 

The proportion of capital in private hands seemed to be no larger. The 
value of exports from New York in 1800 was but $14,000,000; the net 
revenue on imports for 1799 was $2,373,000, against $1,607,000 cxillected 
in Massachusetts. Such a foreign trade required little capital, yet these 
values represented a great proportion of all the exchanges. Domestic 
manufactures could not compete with foreign, and employed little bank 
credit. Speculation was slow, mostly confined to lands ^^•hich required 
patience to exchange or sell. The most important undertakings were turn- 
pikes, bridges such as Boston built across the Charles, or new blocks of 
houses; and a canal, such as Boston designed to the Merrimack, over- 
strained the resources of capital. The entire banking means of the United 
States in 1800 would not have answered the stockjobbing purposes of one 
great operator of Wall Street in 1875. The nominal capital of all the banks. 
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including the Bank of the United States, fell short of $29,000,000. The 
limit of credit was quickly reached, for only the richest could borrow 
more than fifteen or twenty thousand dollars at a time, and the United 
States government itself was gravely embarrassed whenever obliged to 
raise money. In 1798 tlie secretary of the treasury could obtain five mil- 
hon dollars only by paying eight per cent interest for a term of years; 
and in 1814 the government was forced to stop payments for the want of 
twenty millions. 

The precise value of American trade was uncertain, but in 1800 the 
gross exports and imports of the United States may have balanced at 
about seventy-five million dollars. The actual consumption of foreign mer- 
chandise amounted perhaps to the value of forty or fifty million dollars, 
paid in wheat, cotton, and other staples, and by the profits on the ship- 
ping employed in carrying West India produce to Europe. The amount of 
American capital involved in a trade of fifty millions, with credits of 
three, six, and nine months, must have been small, and the rates of profit 
large. 

As a rule American capital was absorbed in .shipping or agriculture, 
whence it could not be suddenly withdrawn. No stock exchange existed, 
and no broker exclusively engaged in stockjobbing, for there were few 
stocks. The national debt, of about eighty millions, was held abroad, or as 
a permanent investment at home. States and municipalities had not 
learned to borrow. Except for a few banks and insurance Sffices, turn- 
pikes, bridges, canals, and land companies, neither bonds nor stocks wt^re 
known. The city of New York was so small as to make extravagance diffi- 
cult; the Battery was a fashionable walk, Broadway a country drive, and 
WaU Street an uptown residence. Great accumulations of wealth had 
hardly begun. The patroon was still the richest man in the state. John 
Jacob Astor was a fur merchant living where tlie Astor House afterward 
stood, and had not yet begun those purchases of real estate which securtKl 
his fortune. Cornelius Vanderbilt was a boy six years old, playing about 
his father's ferryboat at Staten Island. New York City itself was what it 
had been for a hundred years past — a local market. 

As a national capital New York made no claim to consideration. If 
Bostonians for a moment forgot their town meetings, or if Virginians over- 
came their dislike for cities and pavements, they visited and adrtlired, not 
New York, but Philadelphia. 'Thiladelphia,'* wrote the Due de Eiancourt, 
^is not only the finest city in the United States, but may be deemed one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world.” In truth, it surpassed any of its size 
on either side of the Atlantic for most of the comforts and some of the 
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elegancies of life. While Boston contained twenty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants and New York sixty thousand, the census of 1800 showed that 
Philadelphia was about the size of Liverpool — a city of seventy thousand 
people. The repeated ravages of yellow fever roused there a regard for 
sanitary precautions and cleanliness; the city, well paved and partly 
drained, was supplied with water in wooden pipes, and was the best- 
lighted town in America; its market was a model, and its jail was intended 
also for a model — although the first experiment proved unsuccessful, be- 
cause the prisoners went mad or idiotic in solitary confinement. In and 
about the city fiourished industries considerable for the time. The iron- 
works were already important; paper and gunpowder, pleasure carriages 
and many other manufactures were produced on a larger scale than else- 
where in the Union. Philadelphia held the seat of government until July, 
1800, and continued to hold the Bank of the United States, with its capital 
of ten millions, besides private banking capital to the amount of five mil- 
lions more. Public spirit was more active in Pennsylvania than in New 
York. Mor<^ mads and canals were building; a new turnpike ran from 
Pliiladelphia to Lancaster, and the great highway to Pittsburgh was a more 
important artery of national life than was controlled by any other state. 
The exports of Pennsylvania amounted to $12,000,000, and the custom- 
house produced $1,350,000. The state contained six hundred thousand in- 
habitants — a population somewhat larger than that of New York. 

Of all parts of the Union, Pennsylvania seemed to have made most use 
of her national advantages; but her progress was not more rapid than the 
natural increase of population and wealtli demanded, while to deal with 
the needs of America, man s resources and his power over Nature must be 
increased in a ratio far more rapid than that which governed his numbers. 
Nevertheless, Pennsylvania was the most encouraging spectacle in the 
field of vision. Baltimore, which had suddenly sprung to a population and 
commerce greater than those of Boston, also offered strong hope of future 
improvement; but farther South the people showed fewer signs of change. 

The city of Washington, rising in a solitude on the banks of the Potomac, 
was a symbol of American nationality in the southern states. The contrast 
between the immensity of the task and the paucity of means seemed to 
challenge suspicion that the nation itself was a magnificent scheme like 
the federal city, which could show only a few log cabins and Negro 
quarters where the plan provided for tlie traflBc of London and the ele- 
gance of Versailles. When in the summer of 1800 the government was 
transferred to what was regarded by most persons as a fever-stricken 
morass, the half-finished White House stood in a naked field overlooking 
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the Potomac, with two awkward department buildings near it, a single 
row of brick houses and a few isolated dwellings within sight, and noth- 
ing more; until across a swamp, a mile and a half away, the shapeless, im- 
finished Capitol was seen, two wings without a body, ambitious enough in 
design to make more grotesque the nature of its surroundings. The con- 
ception proved that the United States understood the vastness of their 
task, and were willing to stake something on their faith in it. Never did 
hermit or saint condemn himself to solitude more consciously than Con- 
gress and the Executive in removing the government from Philadelphia to 
Washington: the discontented men clustered together in eight or ten 
boardinghouses as near as possible to the Capitol, and there lived, like a 
convent of monks, with no other amusement or occupation than that of 
going from their lodgings to the chambers and back again. Even private 
wealth could do little to improve their situation, for there was nothing 
which wealth could buy; there were in Washington no shops or markets, 
skilled labor, commerce, or people. Public eflForts and lavish use of public 
money could alone make the place tolerable; but Congress dolcxl out 
funds for this national and personal object with so sparing a hand that 
their Capitol threatened to crumble in pieces and crush Senate and House 
under the ruins, long before the building was complete. 

A government capable of sketching a magnificent plan, and willing to 
give only a halfhearted pledge for its fulfilment; a people eager to 
advertise a vast undertaking beyond their present powers, which when 
completed would become an object of jealousy and fear — this was the im- 
pression made upon the traveler who visited Washington in 1800, and 
mused among the unraised columns of the Capitol upon the destiny of the 
United States. As he traveled farther south his doubts were strengthened, 
for across the Potomac he could detect no sign of a new spirit. Manufac- 
tures had no existence. Alexandria owned a bank with half a million of 
capital, but no other was to be found between Washington and Charles- 
ton, except the branch Bank of the United States at Norfolk, nor any in- 
dustry to which loans and discounts could safely be made. Virginia, the 
most populous and powerful of all the States, had a white population of 
514,000, nearly equal to that of Pennsylvania and New York, besides about 
350,000 slaves. Her energies had pierced the mountains and settled the 
western territory before the slow-moving northern people had torn them- 
selves from the safer and more comfortable life by the seaboard; but the 
Virginia ideal was patriarchal, and an American continent on the Virginia 
type might reproduce the virtues of Cato, and perhaps the eloquence of 
Cicero, but was little likely to produce anything more practical in the way 
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of modem progress. Tlie Shenandoah Valley rivaled Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut in richness and skill of husbandry; but even agriculture, the 
favorite industry in Virginia, had suffered from the competition of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and from the emigration which had drawn away 
fiiUy one hundred thousand people. The land was no longer very produc- 
tive. Even Jefferson, the most active-minded and sanguine of all Virgin- 
ians — the inventor of the first scientific plow, the importer of the first 
threshing machine known in Virginia, the experimenter with a new drill- 
ing machine, the owner of one hundred and fifty slaves and ten thousand 
acTfjs of land, whose Negroes were trained to carpentry, cabinetmaldng, 
housebuilding, weaving, tailoring, shoemaking — claimed to get from his 
land no more than six or eight bushels of wheat to an acre, and had been 
forced to abandon the more profitable cultivation of tobacco. Except in a 
few favored districts like tlic Shenandoah Valley, land in Virginia did not 
average eight bushels of wheat to an acre. The cultivation of tobacco had 
been almost the sole object of landowners, and even where tlie lands were 
not exhau'jfe l a bad system of agriculture and the force of habit pre- 
vented improvement. 

The great planters lavished money in vain on experiments to improve 
their crops and their stock. They devoted themselves to the task with 
(nergy and knowledge; but they needed a diversity of interests and local 
marki'ts, and except at Baltimore these were far from making their ap- 
pearance. Neither the products, the markets, the relative amount of capi- 
tal, nor the machinery of production had perceptibly changed. *The Vir- 
ginians are not generally rich," said the Due de Liancuurt, “especially in 
lu't revenue. Tlius one often finds a well-seived table, a)v ered with silver, 
in a room whiTe for ten years half the window panes lun e been missing, 
and wher(^ tliey will be missed for ten years more. Tliere are few^ houses 
in a passable state of repair, and of all parts of the establishment those best 
cared for are the stabk^s." Wealth reckoned in slaves or land was plenty; 
but tlie best Virginians, from President Washington downward, were most 
outspoken in their warnings against the Virginia system botli of slavery 
and agriculture. 

The contrast between Virginia and Pennsylvania was the subject of 
incessant c*omment. 

In Pennsylvania [said Robert Sutcliffe, an English Friend who pub- 
lished travels made in 1804-1806] we meet great numl>ers of w'agons 
drawn by four or more fine fat horses, the carriages firm and well made, 
and covered with stout good linen, bleached almost wliite; and it is ni>t 
uncommon to see ten or fifteen together travelling cheerfully along tlie 
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road, the driver riding on one of his horses. Many of these come more 
than three hundred miles to Philadelphia from the Ohio, Pittsburg, and 
other places, and I have been told by a respectable Friend, a native of 
Philadelphia, that more than one thousand covered carriages frequently 
come to Philadelphia market. . . . The appearance of things in the Slave 
States is quite the reverse of this. We sometimes meet a ragged black boy 
or girl driving a team consisting of a lean cow and a mule; sometimes a 
lean bull or an ox and a mule; and I have seen a mule, a bull, and a cow 
each miserable in its appearance, composing one team, with a half-naked 
black slave or two riding or driving as occasion suited. The carriage or 
wagon, if it may be called such, appeared in as wretched a condition as 
the team and its driver. Sometimes a couple of horses, mules, or cows 
woiJd be dragging a hogshead of tobacco, with a pivot or axle driven 
into each end of the hogshead, and sometliing like a shaft attachcxl, by 
which it was drawn or rolled along the road. 1 have seen two oxen and 
two slaves pretty fully employed in getting along a single hogshead; and 
some of these come from a great distance inland. 

In the middle of these primitive sights, Sutcliffe was startled by a am- 
trast such as Virginia could always show. Between Richmond and Fred- 
ericksburg — 

In the afternoon, as our road lay through the woods, I was surprised to 
meet a family party travelling along in as elegant a coach as is usually 
met with in the neighborhood of London, and attended by sex/pral gayly 
dressed footmen. 

The coimtrv south of Virginia seemed unpromising even to Virginians. 
In the year 1796 President Washington gave to Sir John Sinclair his opin- 
ion upon the relative value of American lands. He then thought the valley 
of Virginia the garden of America; but he would say nothing to induc'O 
others to settle in more southern regions. 

The uplands of North and South Carolina and Georgia are not dis- 
similar in soil [he wrote] but as they approach the lower Iatitud(?s are 
less congenial to wheat, and are supposed to be proportionably more un- 
healthy. Towards the seaboard of all the Southern States, and farther 
south more so, the lands are low, sandy, and unhealthy; for which reason 
I shall say little conc'eming them, for as I should not choose to lie an in- 
habitant of them myself, I ought not to say anything that would induce 
others to be so. ... I understand that from thirty to forty doOars per 
acre may be denominated the medium price in the vicinity of the Siisque- 
hanna in the State of Pennsylvania, from twenty to thirty on the Potomac 
in what is called the Valley, , • . and less, as I have noticcKi before, as 
you proceed s<iutherly. 
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Whatever was the cause, the state of North Carolina seemed to offer 
few temptations to immigrants or capital. Even in white population rank- 
ing fifth among the sixteen states, her 478,000 inhabitants were unknown 
to the world. The beautiful upper country attracted travelers neither for 
pleasure nor for gain, while the country along the seacoast was avoided 
except by hardy wanderers. The grumbling Wilson, who knew every nook 
and corner of the United States, and who found New England so dreary, 
painted this part of North Carolina in colors compared with which his 
sketch of New England was gay. “The taverns are the most desolate and 
beggarly imaginable; bare, bleak, and dirty walls, one or Uvo old broken 
chairs and a bench form all the furniture. The white females seldom make 
their appearance. At supper you sit down to a meal tlie very sight of 
which is sufiicient to deaden the most eager appetite, and you are sur- 
rounded by half-a-dozen dirt\\ half-naked blacks, male and female, whom 
any man of common scent might smell a quarter of a mile off. The house 
itself is raised upon props four or five feet, and the space below is left 
open for ^he hogs, with whose charming vocal performance the wearied 
traveler is serenaded the whole night long.” The landscape pleased him 
no better — “immense solitary pine savannahs, through which tlie road 
winds among stagnant ponds; dark, sluggish creeks of the color of brandy, 
over which arc thrown high wooden bridges witliout railings,” crazy and 
rotten. 

North Carolina w as relatively among the poorest states. The exports and 
imports were of trifling value, less than one-tenth of those returned for 
Massachusetts, which were more than twice as great as those of North 
Carolina and Virginia together. That under these conditions America 
should receive any strong impulse from s\ich a quarter seemed \inlikely; 
yet perhaps for the moment more was to be expected from the Carolinas 
than from Virginia. BackwTird as these states in some respects w ere, they 
possessed one new element of wealth which promised more for them than 
anything Virginia could hope. The steam engines of Watt had been ap- 
plied in England to spinning, w^eaving, and printing coHon; an immense 
demand had risen for that staple, and the cotton gin had been simultane- 
ously invented. A sudden impetus was given to industry; land whic h had 
been worthless and estates which had become bankrupt acquired new 
value, and in 1800 every' planter w^as gr owing cotton, buying Negroes, 
and breaking fresh soil. North Carolina felt the strong flood of prosperity, 
but South Carolina, and particularly the tow n of Charleston, had most to 
hope. The exports of South Carolina were nearly equal in value to those of 
Massachusetts or Penn.sylvania; the imports were equally large. Charles- 
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ton might reasonably expect to rival Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. In 1800 these cities still stood, as far as concerned their 
foreign trade, within some range of comparison; and between Boston, 
Baltimore, and Charleston, many plausible reasons could be given for 
thinking that the last might have the most brilliant future. The three towns 
stood abreast. If Charleston had but about eighteen thousand inhabitants, 
this was the number reported by Boston only ten years before, and was 
five thousand more than Baltimore then boasted. Neither Boston nor Balti- 
more saw about them a vaster region to supply, or so profitable a staple to 
export. A cotton crop of two hundred thousand pounds sent abroad in 
1791 grew to twenty millions in 1801, and was to double again by 1803. 
An export of fifty thousand bales was enormous, yet was only the begin- 
ning. \Vliat use might not Charleston, the only considerable town in the 
entire South, make of this golden flood? 

The town promised hopefully to prove ecjual to its task. Nowhere in the 
Union was intelligence, wealth, and education greater in proportion to 
numbers than in the little society of cotton and rice planters who ruled 
South Carolina; and they were in 1800 not behind — they hoped soon to 
outstrip — their rivals. If Boston was building a canal to the Merrimack, 
and Philadelphia one along the Schuylkill to the Susquehanna, Charleston 
had nearly c'ompleted another which brought the Santee River to its har- 
bor, and was planning a road to Tennessee whic h should draw the whole 
interior within reach, Nashville was nearcir to C'harlestoirthan to any 
other seaport of the Union, and Charleston lay nearest to the rich trade of 
tlie West Indies. Not even New York soemc'd more clearly marked for 
prosperity than this solitarj' soiithcTn city, which already possessed hank- 
ing capital in abundance, intelligence, enterprise, the traditions of high 
culture and aristocratic ambition, all supported by slave labc^r, which 
c-ould be indefinitely increased by the African slave trade. 

If any portion of the United States might hope for a sudden and mag- 
nificent bloom, South Carolina seemed entitled to expex't it. Rarely had 
such a situation, combined with such resources, failed to produce some 
wonderful result. Yet as Washington warned Sinclair, these advantages 
were counterbalanced by serious evils. Tlic climate in summer was tex) re- 
laxing. The sun was too hot. The scacoast was unht'althy, and at certain 
seasons even deadly to the whites. Finally, if history was a gtiide, no 
permanent .success could be prophesied for a society like that of the low 
country in South Carolina, where some thirty thousand whites were sur- 
rounded by a dense mass of nearly one hundred thousand Negro slaves. 
Even Georgia, then only partially settled, c*ontained sixty thousand slaves 
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and but one hundred thousand whites. The cotton states might still argue 
that if slavery, malaria, or summer heat barred civilization, all the civiliza- 
tion that was ever known must have been blighted in its infancy; but al- 
tlxough the future of South Carolina might be brilliant, like that of other 
oligarchies in which only a few thousand freemen took part, such a de- 
velopment seemed to diverge far from the path likely to be followed by 
northern society, and bade fair to increase and complicate the social and 
economical difficulties with which Americans had to deal. 

A probable valuation of the whole United States in 1800 was eighteen 
hundred million dollars, equal to $328 for each human being, including 
slaves; or $418 to each free wliite. This property was distributed with an 
approach to equality, except in a few of the southern states. In New York 
and Philadelphia a private fortune of one hundred thousand dollars was 
considered handsome, and three hundred thousand was great wealth. 
Inequalities were frequent; but they were chiefly those of a landed aristoc- 
racy. Ecjuality was so far the rule that every wdiite family of five persons 
might be supposed to own land, stock, or utensils, a house and fur- 
niture, worth about two thousand dollars; and as the only considerable 
industry was agriculture, their scale of life was easy to calculate — taxes 
amounting to little or nothing, and wages averaging about a dollar a day. 

Not only were tlicse slender resources, but they were also of a kind 
not easily converted to the ready uses required for rapid development. 
Among the numerous difficulties with which tlie Union was to struggle, 
and which were to form the interest of American history, the dispropor- 
tion between the physical obstacles and the material means for overcom- 
ing them was one of the most striking. 


AMERICAN IDEALS 

Nearly every foreign traveler who visited the United States during 
these early years carried away an impression sober if not sad. A thousand 
miles of desolate and dreary forest, broken here and tliere by settle- 
ments; along the scacoast a few flourishing towns devoted to commerce; 
no arts, a provincial literature, a cancerous disease of Negro slaver\% and 
differences of political theory fortified within geographical lines — what 
could be hoped for suc h a country except to repeat the story of violence 
and brutality which the world already knew by heart, until repetition for 
thousands of years had wearied and sickened mankind? Ages must 
probably pass before the interior could be thoroughly settled; even Jef- 
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ferson, usually a sanguine man, talked of a thousand years with ac- 
quiescence, and in his first Inaugural Address, at a time when the Mis- 
sissippi River formed the western boundary, spoke of the country as hav- 
ing ‘‘room enough for our descendants to the hundredth and thousandth 
generation.” No prudent person dared to act on the certainty that when 
settled, one government could comprehend the whole; and when the day 
of separation should arrive, and America should have her Prussia, 
Austria, and Italy, as she already had her England, France, and Spain, 
what else could follow but a return to the old conditions of local jealous- 
ies, wars, and corruption which had made a slaughterhouse of Europe? 

The mass of Americans were sanguine and self-confident, partly by 
temperament, but partly also by reason of ignorance; for they knew little 
of the diflBculties which surrounded a complex society. I'he Due de 
Liancourt, like many critics, was struck by this trait. Among other in- 
stances, he met with one in the person of a Pennsylvania miller, 
Thomas Lea, “a sound American patriot, persuading himself that nothing 
good is done, and tliat no one has any brains, exct*pt in America; that 
the wit, the imagination, the genius of Europe are already in decrepi- 
tude”; and the duke added: “This error is to be found in abnost all Amer- 
icans, — legislators, administrators, as we^ll as millers, and is less innocent 
there.” In the year 1796 the House of Representatives debated whether 
to insert in the Reply to the President's Speech a passing remark that the 
nation was “the freest and most enlightened in the world, a nation as 
yet in swaddling clothes, which had neither literature, arts, sciences, nor 
history; nor even enough nationality to be sure that it was a nation. The 
moment was peculiarly ill-chosen for such a claim, because Europe was 
on the verge of an outburst of genius. Goethe and Schiller, Mozart and 
Haydn, Kant and Fichte, Cavendish and Herschel were making way for 
Walter Scott, Wordsworth, and Shelley, Heine and Balzac, Beethoven and 
Hegel, Oersted and Cuvier, great physicists, biologists, geologists, 
chemists, mathematicians, metaphysicians, and historians by the score. 
Turner was painting his earliest landscapes, and Watt completing his 
latest steam engine; Napoleon was taking command of the French 
armies, arid Nelson of the English fleets; investigators, reformers, scholars, 
and philosophers swarmed, and the influence of enlightennjient, even 
amid universal war, was working with an energy such as the >vorld had 
never before conceived. The idea that Europe was in her decrepitude 
proved only ignorance and want of enlightenment, if not of freedom, on 
the part of Americans who could only excuse their error by pleading that 
notwithstanding these objections, in matters which for the moment most 
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concerned themselves Europe was a full century behind America. If they 
were right in thinking that the next necessity of human progress was to 
lift the average man upon an intellectual and social level with the most 
favored, they stood at least three generations nearer than Europe to their 
common goal. Tlie destinies of the United States were certainly staked, 
without reserve or escape, on the soundness of this doubtful and even 
improbable principle, ignoring or overtlirowing the institutions of church, 
aristocracy, family, army, and political intervention, which long experi- 
tmce had shown to be needed for the safety of society. Europe might be 
right in thinking that without such safeguards society must come to an 
end; but even Europeans must concede that there was a chance, if no 
greater than one in a thousand, that America might, at least for a time, 
succeed. If this stake of temporal and eternal welfare stood on the win- 
ning card; if man actually should bea)me more virtuous and enlightened, 
by mere process of growth, w'ithout church or paternal authority; if the 
average human being could accustom himself to reason with the logical 
processes of I'^f'scartes and Newton! — w^hat then? 

Then, no one could deny that the United States would win a stake such 
as defied mathe^matics. With all tlie advantages of science and capital, 
Europe must be slower than America to reach tlie common goal. American 
socieW might be both sober and sad, but except for Negro slavery it was 
sound and healthy in every part. Stripped for the hardest w'ork, every 
muscle finn and elastic, every ounce of brain ready for use, and not a 
trace of superfluous flesh on his nei*\^ous and supple body, tlie American 
stood in the world a new order of man. From Maine to Florida, society 
was in this respect the same, and was so organized as to use its human 
forces with more economy than could be approached by any society of 
the world elsewhere. Not only w ere artificial barriers carefully removed, 
but every influence that could appeal to ordinarj' ambition w^as applied. 
No brain or appetite active enough to be conscious of stimulants could 
fail to answer the intense incentive. Few human beings, how^ever sluggish, 
could long resist the temptation to ac'qiiire power; and the elements of 
power were to be had in America almost for the asking. Reversing the 
Old World system, tlie American stimulant increased in energy as it 
reached the lowest and most ignorant class, dragging and whirling tliem 
upward as in the blast of a furnace. The penniless and homeless Scotch or 
Iri.sh immigrant was caught and consumed by it; for every stroke of the 
ax and the hoe made him a capitalist, and made gentlemen of his chil- 
dren, Wealth was the strongest agent for moving the mass of mankind; 
but political power was hardly less tempting to the more intelligent and 
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better-educated swarms of American-born citizens, and the instinct of 
activity, once created, seemed heritable and permanent in the race. 

Compared witli this lithe young figure, Europe was actually in de- 
crepitude. Mere class distinctions, the patois or dialect of the peasantry, 
the fixity of residence, the local costumes and habits miuking a history 
that lost itself in the renewal of identical generations, raised from birth 
barriers which paralyzed half the population, llpon this mass of inert 
matter rested the Church and the State, holding down activity of thought. 
Endless wars withdrew many hundred thousand men from production, 
and changed them into agents of waste; huge debts, the evidence of past 
wars and bad go\ emment, created interests to support the system and 
fix its burdens on the laboring class; courts, with habits of extravagance 
that shamed common sense, helped to consume private economies. All 
this might have been borne; but behind this stood aristocracies, sucking 
their nourishment from industry, producing nothing themselves, employ- 
ing little or no active capital or intelligent labor, but pressing on the 
energies and ambition of society with the weight of an incubus. Pictur- 
esque and entertaining as these social anomalies wtTe, they were better 
fitted for the theatre or for a museum of historical costumes than for an 
active workshop preparing to compete with such machinery as America 
would soon command. From an economical point of view, they were as 
incongruous as would hav’^e been the appearance of a medit‘val knight 
in helmet and armor, with battle-ax and shield, to run the tnachinery of 
Arkwright’s cotton mill; but besides their bad economy they also tend('d 
to prevent the rest of society from gaining a knowledge of its own 
capacities. In Europe, the conservative habit of mind was fortified behind 
power. During nearly a century Voltaire himself — the friend of kings, the 
wit and poet, historian and philosopher of his age — had carried on, in 
daily terror, in exile and exc*ommiinieation, a protest against an intellec- 
tual despotism contemptible even to its own supporters. Hardly was 
Voltaire dead, when Priestley, as great a man if not so great a wit, trying 
to do for England what Voltaire tried to do for France, was mobbed by 
the people of Birmingham and driven to America. Where Voltaire and 
Priestley failed, C'ommon men could not struggle; the wciglit of society 
stifled their thought. In America the balance between conservative and 
liberal forces was close; but in Europe const'rvatism held the physical 
power of government. In Bo.ston a young Buckminster might lie chtx^ked 
for a time by his father s prayers or commands in entering that path that 
led tow^ard freer thought; but youth beckoned him on, and every reward 
that society could offer was dangled before his eyes. In London or Paris, 
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Rome, Madrid, or Vienna, he must have sacrificed the worldly prospects 
of his life. 

Granting that the American people were about to risk their future on a 
new experiment, they naturally wished to throw aside all burdens of 
which they could rid themselves. Believing that in the long nm interest, 
not violence, would rule the world, and that the United States must de- 
pend for safety and success on the interests they could create, they were 
tempted to look upon war and preparations for war as the worst of 
blunders; for they were sure that every dollar capitalized in industry was 
a means of overthrowing their enemies more effective than a thousand 
dollars spent on frigates or standing armies. The success of the American 
system was, from this point of view, a qiiesh'on of economy. If they could 
relieve themselves from debts, taxes, armies, and government interference 
with industry, they must succeed in outstripping Europe in economy of 
production; and Americans were even then partly aware that if their 
machine were not so weakened by these economies as to break down in 
the working, inust of necessity break down evvY\' rival. If their theory 
was sound, when the day of competition should arrive, Europe might 
choose between American and Chinese institutions, but theie would be 
no middle path; she miglU b(‘coine a confederated democracy, or a wreck. 

Whether these ideas were sound or weak, they seemed self-evident to 
those northern democrats who, like Albert Gallatin, were comparatively 
free from slavc‘-owning theories, and understood the practical forces of 
society. If Gallatin wished to reduce the interference of government to 
a minimum, and cut down expenditures to nothing, he aimed not so 
much at saving money as at using it with the most certain effect. Tlie 
resolution of iSoo was in his eyes chiefly political, because it w^as social; 
but as a revolution of society’, he and his friends hoped to make it the 
most radical that had occurred since the downfall of the Roman Em- 
pires. llicir idc\is wctc not yet cleared by experience, and were confused 
by many contradictory prejudices, but wanted neither breadth nor 
shrew'dness. 

Many apparent inconsistencies grew from this undevelopc'd fonn of 
American thought, and gave rise to great confusion in the different esti- 
mates of American character that were made both at home and abroad. 

That Americans should not be liked w.u' natural; but that they should 
not be understood was more significant by far. After the downfall of the 
French Republic they had no right to expect a kind w^ord from Eurc:»pe, 
and during the next twcMity years they rarely received one. The liberal 
movement of Europe was cowed, and no one dared express democratic 
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sympatlues until the Napoleonic tempest had passed. Witli tliis attitude 
Americans had no right to find fault, for Europe cared less to injure them 
than to protect herself. Nevertheless, observant readers could not but 
feel surprised that none of the numerous Europeans who then wrote or 
spoke alx)ut America seemed to study the subject seriously. Tlie ordinary 
traveler was apt to be little more reflective than a bee or an ant, but 
some of these critics possessed powers far from ordinary; yet Talleyrand 
alone showed that had he but seen America a few years later than he did, 
he might have suggested some sufficient reason for apparent contradic- 
tions that perplexed him in the national character. The other travelers — 
great and small, from the Due de Liancourt to Basil Hall, a long and 
suggestive list — were equally perplexed. They agreed in observing the 
contradictions, but all, including Talleyrand, saw only sordid motives. 
Talleyrand expressed extreme astonishment at the apathy of Americans 
in the face of religious sectarians; but he explained it by assuming that the 
American ardor of the moment was absorbed in money-making. The ex- 
planation was evidently insufficient, for the Americans were capable of 
feeling and showing excitement, even to their gieat pocuniaiy injury, 
as tliey frequently proved; but in the foreigner’s range of observation, 
love of money was the most conspicuous and most common trait of 
American character. “Tliere is, perhaps, no civilized country in the 
world,” wrote Felix de Beaiijour, soon after 1800, “where there is k^ss 
generosity in the souls, and in the heads fewer of those iltffsions which 
make the chann or the consolation of life. Man here weighs everything, 
calculates everything, and sacrifices everything to his interest.” An Eng- 
lishman named Fearon, in 1818, expressed the same idea with more dis- 
tinctness: “In going to America, I would say generally, the emigrant must 
expect to find, not an economical or cleanly people; not a social or gener- 
ous people; not a people of enlarged ideas; not a people of liberal opin- 
ions, or toward whom you can express your thoughts free as air; not a 
people friendly to the advocates of liberty in Europe; not a people who 
understand liberty from investigation and principle; not a ]>eople who 
c*omprehend the meaning of words 'honor' and ‘generosity.’ ” Such 
quotations might be multiplied almost without limit. Rapacity was the 
accepted explanation of American peculiarities; yet every traveler was 
troubled by inconsistencies that required explanations of a different kind. 
“It is not in order to hoard that the Americans are rapacious,^ observed 
Liancourt as early as 1796. The extravagance, or what economical Eu- 
ropeans thought extravagance, with which American women were al- 
lowed and encouraged to spend money, was as notorious in 1790 as a 
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C4?ntiiry later; the recklessness with which Americans often risked their 
money, and the liberality with which they used it, were marked even 
then, in comparison with the ordinary European habit. Europeans saw 
such contradictions, but made no attempt to reconcile them. No foreigner 
of that day — neither poet, painter, nor philosopher — could detect in Amer- 
ican life anything higher than vulgarity; for it was something beyond the 
range of their experience, which education and culture had not framed a 
formula to express. Moore came to Washington, and found there no 
loftier inspiration than any Federalist rhymester of Dennie’s school. 

Take Christians, Mohawks, democrats and all, 

From the rude wigw^am to the Congress hall, — 

From man the savage, whether slaved or free, 

To man the civili7x*d, less tame than he; 

*T is one dull chaos, one unfertile strife 
Betw^ixt half-polished and half-barbarous life; 

Where every ill the ancient world can brew 
mixed with every grossness of the new; 

Where all corrupts, though little can entice, 

And nothing *s knowm of luxury but vic'C. 

Moore’s two small volumes of Epistles, printed in 1807, contained much 
mor(» so-called poetr}' of the same tone — poetry more polished and less 
respectable than that of Barlow and Dwight; while, as though to prove 
that the Old World knew what grossness was, he embalmed in his lines 
the slanders wliich the Scotch libcler Callender invented against Jeffer- 
son : 


The weary statesman for repose hath lied 
From halls of coimcil to his negro's shed; 

Where, hlest, he woos some black Aspasia’s grace, 

And dreams of ficcdom in his slave's embrace. 

To leave no doubt of his meaning, he explained in a footnote that his 
allusion was to the President of the United States; and yet even Moore, 
trifler and butterfly as he was, must have seen, if he would, that between 
the morals of politics and society in America and those then prevailing 
in Europe, there was no room for comparison — there was room only for 
contrast. 

Moore was but an echo of fashionable England in his day. He seldom 
affected moral sublimity; and had he in liis wanderings met a race of em- 
bodied angels, he would have sung of them or to them in the slightly 
erotic notes wliich were so well received in the society he loved to fre- 
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quent and flatter. His remarks upon American cliaracter betrayed more 
temper than truth; but even in this respect he expressed only the common 
feeling of Europeans, which was echoed by the Federalist society of the 
United States. Englishmen especially indulged in unbounded invective 
against the sordid character of American society, and in shaping their 
national policy on this contempt they carried their theory into practice 
with so much energy as to produce its own refutation. To their astonish- 
ment and anger, a day came when the Americans, in defiance of self- 
interest and in contradiction of all the qualities ascribcxl to them, insisted 
on declaring war; and readers of this narrative will be surprised at the 
cry of incredulity, not unmixed with terror, with which Englishmen 
started to their feet when they woke from their delusion on seeing what 
they had been taught to call the meteor flag of England, which had 
burned terrific at Copenhagen and Trafalgar, suddenly waver and fall on 
the bloody deck of the “Guerricre/' Fearon and Beaujour, with a score of 
other contemporary critics, could see neither generosity, economy, honor, 
nor ideas of any kind in the American breast; yet the obstinate repetition 
of these denials itself betrayed a lurking feiu* of the social forces whose 
strength they were candid enough to record. \Vliat was it that, as they 
complained, turned the European peasant into a new man within half an 
hour after landing at New York? Englishmen were lU'ver at a l(^ss to 
understand the poetry of more prosaic emotions. Neither they nor any 
of their kindred failed in later times to feel the “large t^xciteinent” of the 
country boy, whose “spirit leaped witliin him to be gone before him,” 
when the lights of London first flared in the distance; yet none sceinc'd 
ever to feel the larger excitement of the American immigrant. Among the 
Englishmen who criticized the United States was one greater than Moore 
— one who thought himself at home only in the stern beauty of a moral 
presence. Of all poets, living or dead, Wordswortli felt most keenly wdiat 
he called the still, sad music of humanity; yet the highest conception he 
could create of America was not more poetical than that of any Cumber- 
land beggar he might have met in his morning walk: 

Long-wishotl-for sight, the Western World appeared; 

And when the ship was moored, I leaped ashore 
Indignantly, — resolved to he a man, 

Who, having o'er the past no power, would live 
No longer in subjection to the past. 

With abject mind — from a tyrannic lord 
Inviting penance, fniitlcssly endured. 

So, like a fugitive whose feet have cleaned 
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Some boundary which his followers may not cross 
In prosecution of their deadly chase, 

Respiring, I looked round. How bright the sun. 

The breeze how soft! Can anything produced 
In the Old World compare, thought I, for power 
And majesty, with this tremendous stream 
Spning from the desert? And behold a city 
Fresh, youthful, and aspiring! . . . 

Sooth to say, 

On nearer view, a motley spectacle 
Appeared, of higli pretensions — unreproved 
But by the obstreperous voice of higher still; 

Big passions strutting on a petty stage, 

Wliich a detached spectator may regard 
Not unamused. But ridicule demands 
Quick change of objects; and to laugh alone, 

... in the very centre of the crowd 
To keep the secret of a poignant scorn, 

. . . is least fit 

For the gross spirit of mankind. 

Tims Wordsworth, although then at his prime, indulging in what sounded 
like a boast that he alone had fedt the sense sublime of something inter- 
fused, whose dwelling is the light of sotting suns, and the renmd oc>ean, 
and the living air, and the blue sky, and in the mind of man — even he, 
to wdiose moc^ds the heav\' and the wears" w’eight of all this unintelligible 
world was lightened by his deeper sympathies with nature and the soul, 
c*oidd do no better, w'hen he stood in the face of American democracy, 
than “k(*ep tlie secri't of a poignant scorn.” 

Fossibly tlie viewv of Wordsworth and M(K)re, of Weld, Dennie, and 
Dickens was right, llie American democrat possessed little art of expres- 
sion, and did not watcli his own emotions with a view of uttering them 
either in prose or verse; he never told more of himself than the world 
might have assumed without listening to him. Only with diffidence could 
history attribute to such a c lass of men a w idcr range of thought or feeling 
than they themselves cared to proclaim. Yet the diffic'ulW of denying or 
c'vc’U ignoring the wider range was still greater, for no one f|uestioned 
(he force" or tlie scope of an cmiotion wdi* h caused the poorest peasant 
in Europe" to sen? wdiat was invisible to poet and philosc^pher — the dim 
outline of a mountain summit across the oci'an, rising high above the mist 
and mud of American demcxTacy. xAs thoiigli to cal! attention to some 
such difficiilly, Bhiropean and American critics, while affirming that 
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Americans were a race without illusions or enlarged ideas, declared in the 
same breath that Jefferson was a visionary whose theories would cause 
Ae heavens to fall upon them. Year after year, with endless iteration, 
in every accent of contempt, rage, and despair, they repeated this charge 
against Jefferson. Every foreigner and Federalist agreed that he was a 
man of illusions, dangerous to society and unbounded in power of evil; 
but if this view of his character was right, the same visionary qualities 
seemed also to be a national trait, for everyone admitted that Jefferson's 
opinions, in one form or another, were shared by a majority of tlie 
American people. 

Illustrations might be carried much further, and might be drawn from 
every social class and from every period in national history. Of all presi- 
dents, Abraham Lincoln has been considered the most typical repre- 
sentative of American society, chiefly because his mind, with all its prac- 
tical qualities, also inclined, in certain directions, to idealism. Lincoln 
was bom in 1809, the moment when American character stood in lowest 
esteem. Ralph Waldo Emerson, a more distinct idealist, was bom in 1803. 
William Ellery Charming, another idealist, was born in 1780. Men like 
Jolin Fitch, Oliver Evans, Robert Fulton, Joel Barlow, John Stevens, 
and Eli Whitney were all classed among visionaries. The whole society of 
Quakers belonged in the same category. The records of the popular 
religious sects abounded in examples of idealism and illusion to such an 
extent that the masses seemed hardly to find comfort or lK)pe in any 
authority, however old or well established. In religion as in politics, 
Americans seemed to require a system which gave play to tlieir imagina- 
tion and their hopes. 

Some misunderstanding must always take place when the observer is at 
cross purposes with the society he describes. Wordsworth might have con- 
vinced himself by a moment's thought that no country could act on the 
imagination as America acted upon the instincts of the ignorant and 
poor, without some quality that deserved better treatment than poignant 
scorn; but perhaps this was only one among innumerable cases in which 
the unconscious poet breathed an atmosphere which the self-conscious 
poet could not penetrate. With equal reason he might have taken the 
opposite view — that tlie hard, practical, money-getting American demo- 
crat, who had neither generosity nor honor nor imagination, ; and who 
inhabited cold shades where fancy sickened and where genius died, 
was in truth living in a world of dream, and acting a drama more in- 
stinct with poetry than all the avatars of the East, walking in gardens 
of emerald and rubies, in ambition already ruling the world and guiding 
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Nature with a lander and wiser hand than had ever yet been felt in 
human history. From this point his critics never approached him — they 
stopped at a stone’s throw; and at the moment when they declared that 
the man’s mind had no illusions, they added that he was a knave or a 
lunatic. Even on his practical and sordid side, the American mij^ht easily 
have been represented as a victim to illusion. If the Englishman had 
lived as the American speculator did — in the future — the hyperbole of 
enthusiasm would have seemed less monstrous. "Look at my wealth!” 
cried tlie American to his foreign visitor. "See these solid mountains of 
salt and iron, of lead, copper, silver, and gold! See these magnificent 
cities scattered broadcast to the Pacific! See my cornfields rustling and 
waving in the summer breeze from ocean to ocean, so far that the sun 
itself is not high enough to mark where the distant mountains bound my 
golden seas! Look at this c^onb'nent of mine, fairest of created worlds, as 
she lies turning up to the sun’s never failing caress her broad and exuber- 
ant breasts, overflowing with milk for her hundred million childrc^n! Sec 
how she gln\j^ v»n*th youth, health, and love!” Perhaps it was not altogether 
unnatural that the foreigner, on being askcnl to see what needed centuries; 
to produce, should have looked about him with buwildermcMit and indig- 
nation. "Gold! cities! cornfields! continents! Nothing of the sort! I see 
nothing but tremendous wastes, where sickly men and women are (King 
of homesickness or are scalped by savages! mountain ranges a thousand 
miles long, with no means of getting to them, and nothing in them when 
you get there! swamps and forests choked with their own rotten ruins’ 
nor hope of better for a thousand years! Your story is a fraud, and you are 
a liar and swindler!” 

Met in this spirit, the American, half-perplexed and half-defiant, re- 
taliated by calling bis antagonist a fool, and by mimicking his hca^y 
tricks of manner. For himself he cared little, but his dream was his \Nhol(‘ 
existence. Tlic men wdio dcnounc'cd him admitted tliat tl)ev hdt him in 
his forest swamp quaking with fever, but clinging in the delirium of death 
to the illusions of his dazzled brain. No class of men could be r(‘i|niied ti) 
support their convictions with a steadier faith, or pay more dc\()tt‘dlv 
with their persons for tlie mistakes of their judgment. Whetlicr imagina- 
tion or greed led them to describe more than actually existed, thev slill 
saw no more than any inventor or discoverer must have seen in (ud<'r to 
give him the energy of success. Tliey said to the rich as to the poor. 
"Come and share our limitless riches! Come and help us bring to light 
these unimaginable stores of wealth and power!” Tlie poor canie, and 
from tliem were seldom heard complaints of deception or (h'Uision. 
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Witliin a moment, by the mere contact of a moral atmosphere, they saw 
tlie gold and jewels, the summer cornfields and the glowing continent. 
The rich for a long time stood aloof — they were timid and narrow-minded; 
but this was not all — between tliem and the American democrat was a 
giiif. 

The charge that Americans were too fond of money to win the con- 
fidence of Europeans was a curious inconsistency; yet this was a common 
belief. If the American deluded himself and led others to their death by 
baseless speculations; if he buried those he loved in a gloomy forest where 
they quaked and died while he persisted in seeing there a splendid, 
healthy, and well-built city — ^no one C'ould deny that he sacrificed wife 
and child to his greed for gain, that the dollar was his god, and a sordid 
avarice his demon. Yet had this been the whole truth, no European 
capitalist would have hesitated to make money out of his grave; for, 
avarice against avarice, no more sordid or meaner type existed in America 
than could be shown on every ’change in Europe. With much more 
reason Americans might have suspected that in America Englishmen 
found everywhere a silent influence, which they found nowhere in Pai- 
rope, and which had nothing to do with avarice or uith the dollar, but, 
on the contrary, seemed likely at any moment to sacrifice the dollar in a 
cause and for an object so illusoiy that most Englishmen could not endure 
to hear it discussed. European travelers who passtxl through America no- 
ticed that everywhere, in the White House at Washington^ and in lr)g 
cabins beyond the Alleghenies, except for a few Federalists, every 
American, from JeHerson and Gallatin down to the poorest squatter, 
seeinc^d to nourish an idea that he was doing what he cf)uld to ov(Tthrow 
the tj'ranny which the past had fastened on the human mind. Nothing 
was easier than to laugh at the ludicrous expressions of this simple- 
minded conviction, or to cry out against its coarsem^ss, or grow angry with 
its prejudices; to see its nobler side, to feel the beatings of a heart under- 
neath the sordid surface of a gross humanity, was not so easy. Europeans 
seemed seldom or never conscious that the sentiment could possess a 
noble side, but found only matter for complaint in the remark that every 
American democrat believed himself to be working for the overthrow of 
tyranny, aristocracy, hereditary privilege, and priesthood, whetevor they 
existed. Even where the American did not openly proclaim this convic- 
tion in words, he carried so dense an atmosphere of thti sentiment with 
him in his daily life as to give respectable Europeans an uneasy sense of 
remoteness. 

Of all historical problems, the nature of a national character is the 
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most difficult and the most important. Readers will be troubled, at 
almost every chapter of the coming narrative,^ by the want of some for- 
mula to explain what share the popular imagination bore in the system 
pursued by government. The acts of the American people during the 
administrations of Jefferson and Madison were judged at the time by no 
other test. According as bystanders believed American character to be 
hard, sordid, and free from illusion, they were severe and even harsh in 
judgment. This rule guided the governments of England and France. 
Federalists in the United States, knowing more of the circumstances, 
often attributed to the democratic instinct a visionary quality which they 
regarded as sentimentality, and charged with many bad consequences. 
If their view was correct, history could occupy itself to no better purpose 
than in ascertaining the nature and force of the quality which was 
charged with results so serious; but nothing was more elusive than the 
spirit of American democracy. Jefferson, the literary representative of 
the class, spok(‘ chiefly for Virginians, and dreaded so greatly his own 
reputation a., a visionary that he seldom or never uttered his whole 
thought. Callatin and Madison were still more cautious. ITie press in 
no country could give shape to a mental condition so shadowy. The peo- 
ple themselv(*s, although millions in number, could not have expressed 
their finer instincts had they tried, and might not have recognized them 
if expressed by others. 

In the early days of colonization, every new settlement represented an 
idea and proclaimed a mission. Virginia was founded by a great, liberal 
inovernent aiming at the spread of English liberty and empire. The Pil- 
giims of Plymouth, the Puritans of Boston, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, 
all avowed a moral purpose, and began by making institutions that con- 
sciously reflecled a moral idea. No such character belonged to the coloni- 
zation of 1800. From Lake Erie to Florida, in long, unbroken line, pioneers 
were at work, cutting into the forests with the energx^ of so many l^eavers, 
and with no more exprexss moral purpose than the beavers they drove 
a wav. The civilization thev carried with them was rarely illumined by an 
idea; they sought room for no new truth, and aimed neither at creating, 
like the Puritans, a government of saints, nor, like the Quakers, one of 
love and peace; they left such experiments behind them, and wTCstled 
only with the hardest problems of fronu r life. No wxmder that foreign 
observers, and even the educated, well-to-do Americans of the seacoast, 
could seldom sec anything to admire in the ignorance and brutality of 

1. Henry Adams is here referring to the later chapters of his History of the United 

States [Ed.J. 
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frontiersmen, and should declare that virtue and wisdom no longer 
guided the United StatesI What they saw was not encouraging. To a new 
society, ignorant and semibarbarous, a mass of demagogues insisted on 
applying every stimulant that could inflame its worst appetites, wliile at 
the same instant taking away every influence that had hitherto helpt^d to 
restrain its passions. Greed for wealth, lust for power, yearning for the 
blank void of savage freedom such as Indians and wolves delighted in — 
these were the fires that flamed under the caldron of American society, 
in which, as conservatives believed, the old, well-proven, conservative 
crust of religion, government, family, and even common respect for age, 
education, and experience was rapidly melting away, and was indeed 
already broken into fragments, swept about by the seething mass of 
scum ever rising in greater quantities to the surface. 

Against this Federalist and conservative view of democratic tendencies, 
democrats protested in a thousand forms, but never in any mode of ex< 
pression which satisfied them all, or explained their whole character. 
Probably Jefferson came nearest to the mark, for he represented the 
hopes of science as well as tlie prejudices of Virginia; but Jeflerson's 
writings may be searched from beginning to end without revi'aling the 
whole measure of the man, far less of the movement. IUtc and tlicre in 
his letters a suggestion was thrown out, as though by ehanct\ revealing 
larger hopes — as in 1815, at a moment of despondency, he wrote: "I ft^ar 
from the experience of the last twenty-five years that morals do not of 
necessity advance hand in hand with the sciences.” In 1800, in the flush of 
triumph, he believed that his task in tlie world was to establish a demo- 
cratic republic, with tlie sciences for an intellectual field, and physical 
and moral advancement keeping pace with their advance. Without an 
excessive introduction of more recent ideas, he might be imagined to 
define democratic progress, in the somewhat aff('ct(xl precision of his 
French philosophy; “Progress is either physical or intellectual. If we can 
bring it about that men are on the average an inch taller in the next 
generation than in this; if they are an inch larger round the chest; if 
their brain is an ounce or two heavier, and their h'fe a y(‘ar or two longer, 
— that is progress. If fifty years hence the average man shall invariably 
argue from two ascertained premises where he now jumps to a conclusion 
from a single supposed revelation, — that is progressl I expect it to be 
made here, under our democratic stimulants, on a great scale, until every 
man is potentially an athlete in body and an Aristotle in mind/' To this 
doctrine the New Englander replied, “What will you do for moral prog- 
ress?'' Every possible answer to this question opened a chasm. No doubt 
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Jefferson held the faith that men would improve morally with their 
physical and intellectual growth; but he had no idea of any moral im- 
[)rovement other than that which came by nature. He could not tolerate 
a pri(*stliood, a state church, or revealed religion. Conservatives, who 
could tolerate no society without such pillars of order, were, from their 
p<jinl of vie w, right in answering, “Give us rather the worst despotism 
of Europe — there our souls at least may have a chance of salvationl’* 
To their minds vice and virtue were not relative, but fixed terms. The 
(Jluirch was a divine institution, flow could a ship hope to reach port 
when the crew threw overlx^ard sails, spars, and compass, unshipped their 
rudder, and all the long day thought only of eating and drinking? Nay, 
even should tlie new experiment succeed in a worldly sense, what was a 
man profited if he gained the whole world, and lost liis own soul? The 
Lord (^od was a jealous God, and visited the sins of the parents upon 
th<.‘ children; but what worse sin could be conceived than for a whole 
nation to join their chief in chanting the strange hymn with which Jeffer- 
son, a new laisc prophet, was decehing and betraying his people: “It 
does me no injury for my neighbor to say there are twenty Gods or no 
God!” 

On this ground conservatism took its stand, as it had hitherto done 
with success in every similar emergency in the world’s history, and fixing 
its ey(\s on moral standards of its own, refused to deal with the subject as 
further open to argument. The two parties stood facing opposite ways, 
and ccnild see no common ground of contact. 

Yet even then one part of the American social system was proving 
itself to he rich in results. The average American was more intelligent 
than the average* European, and was becoming every year stiff more 
active-minded as the new movement of society caugl.t him up and swept 
him thrf)ugh a life of more varied experiences. On all sides the national 
mind responded to its stimulants. Deficient as the American was in the 
mac hinery of higher instruction; remote, poor; unable by any exertion to 
acejuiro the training, the capital, or even the elementary textbooks he 
ne»ed(*d for a fair development of his natural powers — his native energv* 
and ambition aln*ady responded to the spur applied to them. Some of his 
triumphs were famous throughout the world; for Benjamin Franklin had 
raised high the reputation of American printers, and the actual President 
of the United States, who signed with Franklin the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, was the son of a small farmer, and had himself kept a 
school in his youth. In both these cases social recognition followed success; 
but the later triumplis of the American mind were becoming more and 
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more popular. John Fitch was not only one of the poorest but one of the 
least-educated Yankees who ever made a name; lie could never spell with 
tolerable conectness, and his life ended £is it began — in the lowest social 
obscurity. Eli Whitney was better educated than Fitch, but had neitlier 
wealth, social influence, nor patron to back bis ingenuity. In the year 
1800 Eli Terry, another Connecticut Yankee of the same class, took into 
his employ two young men to help him make wooden clocks, and this 
was the capital on which the greatest clock manufactory in llie world be- 
gan its operations. In 1797 Asa Whittemore, a Massachusetts Yankee, 
invented a machine to make cards for carding wool, which “operated as 
if it liad a soul,'* and became the foundation for a hundred subsequent 
patents. In 1790 Jacob Perkins, of Newburyport, invented a machine 
capable of cutting and turning out tw^o hundred thousand nails a day; 
and then invented a process for transferring engraving from a very small 
steel cylinder to C'opper, which revolutionized cotton printing. The British 
traveler Weld, passing through Wilmington, stopped, as Liancourt had 
done before him, to see the great flour mills on the Brandywine. “The 
improvements,” he said, “which have been made in tlie machinery of the 
flour mills in America are very great. The chief of these consist in a new 
application of the screw, and the introduction of what are called ele- 
vators, the idea of which was evidently borrowed from the chain-pump.” 
This was the invention of Oliver Evans, a native of Delaware, whose 
parents were in very humble life, but who w^as himself, in spite of every 
disadvantage, an inventive gpnius of the first order. Robert Fulton, wlio 
in 1800 was in Paris with Joel Barlow% sprang from the same source in 
Pennsylvania. Jolm Stevens, a native of New York, belonged to a more 
favored class, but followed the same impulses. All these men were the 
outcome of t\q)ical American society, and all their inventions transmuted 
the democratic instinct into a practical and tangible' shape. Who w^ould 
undertake to say that there was a limit to the fecundity of this teeming 
source? Who that saw only the narrow, practical, money-getting nature 
of the devices could venture to assert that as they wrought their end 
and raised tlie standard of millions, they would not also raise the creative 
power of those millions to a higher plane? If the priests and Iwons who 
set their names to Magna Carta had been told that in a few centuries 
every swineherd and cobbler's apprentice would write and read with an 
ease such as few kings could then command, and reason with better logic 
than any university could then practice, the priest and baron would 
have been more incredulous than any man who w^as told in 1800 that 
within another five centuries the plowboy would go afield whistling a 
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sonata of Beethoven, and figure out in qiiaternioas the relation of his 
furrows. TFie American democrat knew so little of art that among his 
popular illusions he could not then nourish artistic ambition; but leaders 
like Jefferson, Gallatin, and Barlow might without extravagance count 
upon a coming time when the diffused ease and education should bring 
the masses into familiar contact with higher fonns of human achieve- 
ment, and their vast creative power, turned toward a nobler culture, 
might rise to the level of that democratic genius which found expression 
in the Parthenon; might revel in the delights of a new Buonarroti 
[Michelangelo] and a richer Titian; might create for five hundred million 
people the America of thought and art which alone could satisfy their 
omnivorous ambition. 

Whether the illusions, so often affirmed and so often denied to the 
American people, took such forms or not, these were in effect the prob- 
lems that lay before American society: Could it transmute its sodal 
povrr into the higher forms of thought? Could it provide for the moral 
and intellectual needs of mankind? Could it take permanent political 
shape? Could it give new life to religion and art? Could it create and 
maintain in the mass of mankind those habits of mind which had hitherto 
belonged to men of science alone? Could it physically develop the con- 
volutions of the human brain? Could it produce, or was it compatible 
with, the differentiation of a higher varieW of the human race? Nothing 
less than this was necessary for its complete success. 


The forcf^oinfi rousisfs of CJmpIcrs I and VI 
from Volume 1 of Henry Adams' 

HISTORY OE THE UNI n:D STATES OF A^MERICA. 
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John Bagnell Buiy, classicist and historian, was bom at Monaghan, 
Ireland, in i86i, the son of an Anglican clergj'man of more than 
ordinary learning. The hoy was taught Greek and Latin at an early 
age. By the time he was ten he had exhausted the ingenuity of his 
tutor at Foyle College, Londonderry, who could find no question in 
Greek grammar too difficult for his pupil. Subsequently, Bury 
carried off all the prizes in classics at Trinity College, Dublin, from 
which he was graduated in 1882. 

In 1885 he was made a fellow of the College, having achieved dis- 
tinction as a philologist with two books on the Odes of-Pindar. He 
had by then become interested in history, however, and in 1889 he 
published a work on the later Roman Empire that was received with 
high praise. In consequence of this, he was in 1895 appointed to a 
professorship in history. Thereafter he produced a steady stream of 
scholarly books, including an annotated edition of Gibbon in seven 
vohunes (1896-1900), and a History of Greece to the Death of 
Alexander the Great ( 1900) which at once became a standard text. 

As these works firmly established Bury s reputation, he was the 
logical choice for Regius Professor of Modem History at Cambridge 
when Lord Acton died; and, being appointed to that august chair in 
1902, he occupied it until his death in 1927. Throughout his later 


Notes from the artist: “The portrait of Bury is Surrounded 
with Creek ami Byzantine designs, reflecting his writings cm early 
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life he continued to publish works which ranged from the most 
detailed monographs to the widely read History of Freedom of 
Thought ( 1913) and The Idea of Progress ( 1920). In all, his bibhog- 
raphy amounted to no less than 369 items, while his erudition ex- 
tended to perhaps a dozen languages, including Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
and Hungarian. 

In this chapter of The Ancient Greek Historians, Bury appraises the 
work of the “Father of History,” as Herodotus has been called. He 
was not the first historian, however, any more than Hippocrates, who 
is termed the “Father of Medicine,” was the first physician. So much 
does not come out of nothing. We are amazed at the complexity of 
the medical tradition that lay behind Hippocrates; we are surprised 
also by the amount of historical literature that had accumulated in 
fifth-century Greece, which Herodotus could have absorbed before 
he set out on his most important jommeys to Babylonia and Egypt. 
Other much older civilizations, such as the Indian, had little sense 
of history, or even of chronology. 

In explaining the long geographical sections of The History^ Bury 
says that Herodotus was following the example set by Hecataeus 
and his “school,” and points out that the geography of Egypt and 
Scythia had a “practical interest” for Athenians. The geography is 
not something imported from outside, as had l>een supposed, but is a 
calculated part of the story. So also are the numerous digressions. 
They add piquancy and charm, and rest the mind from a too con- 
tinuous narrative. The invented dialogues also enliven The History, 
lending verisimilitude and fascination. Herodotus’ aim, unlike the 
modern scientific historian’s, was to capture the mind of the ordi- 
nary reader. 

In his dialogues, digressions, and epic sweep, Herodotus followed 
the model of his greatest master — the poet Homer. The Iliad, as you 
will remember, abounds in digressions and resounding .speeches, and 
it also recounts the war of Greeks and lonians. Herodotus’ epic 
theme, in The History, is not merely the military conflict of Greece 
and Persia, but also the clash of two very different civilization.s — the 
hberty of "Hellenic constitutionalism” v. “oriental autocracy.” Al- 
though he was bom in Ionia, under the sway of Persia, Herodotus’ 


' For The Hirtory of Herodotus see Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 6. 
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sympathies are clearly with the Greeks, or rather, the Athenians. In 
this respect also, as Bury implies, he was not a scientific historian. 

Yet in spite of his bias, which most of us probably share, Herodo- 
tus wrote “universal history,” depicting life on both sides of the 
trenches, and thus giving us “a lesson in the unity of history” — “the 
common history of man.” He (and his immediate predecessors) also 
made an important advance in de-mythologizing human history. In 
the Iliady the gods are the principal actors or at least pull the strings, 
wdjerciLS in The History they are gently pushed aside and deflated by 
irony. Not entirely, to be sure, for portents and other supernatural 
influences are still accepted, not only as reports, but as facts. Yet 
Herodotus’ skepticism, though mixed with naive, often piquant, gul- 
libility, was a signal advance in the writing of history. 

Bury thinks Herodotus’ maxims of historical criticism are all valid. 
The historian should “suspect superhuman and miraculous occur- 
rences, which contradict ordinary experience.” WTen there is a con- 
flict of evidence, he should “keep an open mind,” and observations 
of results and “first-hand oral information” are more trustworthy than 
“stories at second hand.” Bury regrets only that Herodotus did not 
follow his own maxims more consistently. He calls attention to num- 
bers of glaring errors of fact and inteqiretation in The History , some 
of which are enough in themsedves “to stamp Herodotus as more of 
an epic poet than a historian.” 

Tliis judgment, in spite of Bury’s praise, is so severe that the gen- 
eroius reader may want to make some defense of Herodotus. Could 
we not say that the business of the historian is not only to report the 
facts correctly, but also to construct a plausible picture of the past — 
to make it live? This is Herodotus’ special talent. His version of the 
Persian War will outlive better-documented accounts, partly be- 
cause it captures the true color and momentum of the period. 
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the life of Herodotus, son of Lyxes, of Halicarnassus, vve 
know hardly anything except what may be gleaned from his own state- 
ments. Bom early in the fifth century, he left his birthplace before 4,^4 
B.C., banished by Lygdamis the tyrant, who put his cousin Panyassis, tlie 
epic poet, to death. He stayed apparently for some time in Samos, and 
then went to Athens, whence he proceeded to Italy as one of the first 
citizens of the new' colony of Tliurii (443 n.c. ). He survived the first 
years of the Peloponnesian War (431-0 b.c. ). Into lliis fraiiK work we 
have to fit his travels, w'hich included the coasts of the Eiixine, Babylon, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, and probably Cyrene. It is not ner i^ssary to discuss tlu' 
disputed subject of the chronolog)' of his journeys. 1 need only say that 
his most important journeys, those to Babylonia and Egypt, 'were prob- 
ably undertaken in the later period of his lif(\ while h(‘ w^as a ( iti/en of 
Tliurii, The yetu'S which elapsed between his banishment from his nalive 
city and his departure for his new home seem to have been spent in 
Greece, perhaps chiefly at Athens, and to have been demoted, as we shall 
see, to investigating and composing the story of tlie invasion of Xerxes. 
Though he may naturally have visited Athens again, on his way to or 
from the East, there is no evidence to entitle us to presmru*, as some have 
thought, that he deserted Thurii permanently and dw'clled at Athens 
during the hast years of Ins life. 

11)6 argument of his history is a narrative of the relations betweem the 
Greeks and the oriental powers from the accession of Croesus to the cap- 
ture of Sestos in 478 b.c —a “modern” history in the fullest s(a|se of the 
term. The division into nine books is not due to the author liimself, for 
in his day such divisions had not yet come into fashion, Rut the Alex- 
andrine editor who was responsible for it was a man of extraordinary 
insight. His distribution perfectly exhibits the construction of the book 
and could not be improved by any change. But it can lie rendered more 
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perspicuous by observing that each of the nine books is truly a sub- 
division and that tJie primary partition is a threefold one. The work falls 
naturally into three sections, each consisting of tliree parts. The first sec- 
tion, or triad of books, comprises the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses, and 
tlie accession of Darius; the second deals with the reign of Darius; the 
third with that of Xerxes, llie first is mainly concerned with Asia includ- 
ing Egypt; tfie second with Europe; the third with Hellas. The first dis- 
plays the rise and the triumphs of the power of Persia; the last relates the 
defeat of Persia by Greece; while the middle triad represents a chequered 
picture, Persian failure in Scythia and at Marathon, Greek failure in Ionia. 
And each of the nine subdivisions has a leading theme which constitutes 
a minor unity. C>yrus is the theme of the first book, Egypt of the second, 
Sc)*thia of the fourth, the Ionian rebellion of the fifth, Marathon of the 
sixth. The seventh describes the invasion of Xerxes up to his success at 
1 hermopylae; the eighth relates the reversal of fortune at Salamis; the 
final triumphs of Gr(*ece at Plataea and Mycale occupy the ninth. In the 
third alone th.. unity is less marked; yet there is a central interest in the 
dvnastic revolution which set Darius on the tlirone. Thus the unity of 
the whole composition sharply displays itself in three parts, of which 
(‘rich again is tbrt'cfold. Tlie simplicity with which this architectural 
symmetry has be(‘n managed, without any .apparent \iolcnce, constraint, 
or formality, was an achievement of consummate craft. The WTiter's 
management of tin* digressions, for which he is notorious, is hardly less 
striking, cxhiliiting a rare skill in the choice of the best and perhaps the 
only fitting places to stow away loose material he wished to make use of. 

But, perfect as is the aichiteclural unity of the work of Herodotus, it 
would seem that the plan as it was finally carried out was not conceivttd 
when he commenced to ^^’rite, and that the unity was achieved not in 
conformity to a design thought out from the beginning, but by a process 
of ('xpansion due to an afterthought. There is a variety of internal 
evidence which points con\incingly to the conclusion that the last three 
books were composed before the first six, and there are indications that 
he wrote this poriion between 456 and 445 b.c., before he began his 
travels. The natuial inference is that he originally contemplated no more 
than a history^ of the invasion of Xerxes; and tliat it was in tlie course of 
his travels that he conceived the idea oi a larger work, of which the 
"Invasion of Xerxes” should form the finale. The idea doubtless shaped 
itself gradually; and the first six books were not composed in the order in 
which they stand. But the author has worked with such skill tliat only a 
searching analysis has detected the series of facts wliich demonstrate tlie 
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priority of the last three books and make it clear that the Persian War 
was his original inspiration. 

At whatever moment the idea of expanding liis original history to its 
fuller compass presented itself, whether it was suggested by his journeys 
or prompted him to become a traveller, it was certainly connected closely 
with his travels, and the occurrence of long geographical excursus is one 
of the most striking features of the expansion. 

So strongly marked indeed is the geographical element, so long are 
the geographical sections, in the work of Herodotus, that some critics have 
been led to think that considerable parts of it were originally intended to 
form part of a gcogiaphy, and were afterwards incorporated in his his- 
tory, There is nothing that compels us to adopt a hypothesis of tliis kind. 
Association with geography was a characteristic of the early historic^al 
literature of the Greeks, and these excursus in fferodotus attest the in- 
fluence of the Hecataean school, and were natural in the work of a his- 
torian who was himself a traveller. And it is worth observing that when 
he was writing, both Egypt and Scythia, the subjects of his longest bis- 
torico-geographical digressions, had a particular practical inten\st for the 
Athenians; and of the Greek public it was uncjuestionably the Athenians 
to whom the historian designed his work pre-eminently to appeal. I ne(‘d 
only remind you of the Athenian advxmture in Egypt in the middle of the 
fiftli century and of the voyage of Pericles in the Euxine Sca^Jt has evcm 
been conjectured that this Periclcan expedition (444 b.c. ) was the occa- 
sion of the historian’s visit to the Pontic regions. However this may be, 
it is not insignificant, in judging these digressions, that Egypt and Sc ythia 
possessed, at the time Herodotus WTote, an interest of a political kind, 
subordinate indeed to that of Persia, but distinctly actual. 

It is also to be noted that the digressions in general had an artistic 
justification. Tliey are an epic feature, deliberately designed; one of the 
epic notes of the work. Homer was the literary master of Herodotus; 
without imitating him in any obvious way, the first great master of prose 
studied and caught the secrets of bis effects. By means of digressions h<; 
achieved epic variety. We cannot do better than read the observations 
of the acciomplished literary critic Dionysius. "Herodotus knew that every 
narrative of great length wearies the ears of the hearer, if it dwell with- 
out a break on the same subject; but, if pauses are introduced at intervals, 
it affects the mind agreeably. And so he desired to lend variety to his 
work and imitated Homer. If we take up his lK)ok, we admire it to the 
last syllable, and always want more.” 

Besides diversifying his work with digressions and cpiscxles, Hcnnlotus 
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adopted another epic feature, not less characteristic. Like Homer, the 
historian makes his characters speak. He introduces not only short and 
pointed conversations, but dialogues and orations of considerable length. 
For instance, Xerxes, Mardonius, and Artabanus make each a speech 
in council before it is decided to invade Greece. I may recall the con- 
versations of Solon with Croesus, of Xerxes with Artabanus and with 
Demaratus; and the speech made by the Corinthian envoy when the 
Spartans were considering the policy of forcing Athens to restore the 
Poisistratids. If the historian were charged with abusing this artifice by 
introducing in the Corinthian envoy’s speech a long episode from Corin- 
thian history, which is really quite irrelevant, he could appeal to the dis- 
courses of Phoenix and Nestor in Homer; and this case illustrates the fact 
that in introducing speeches he was influenced by llie Ionian epic and 
not by tlie Athenian drama. It is impossible to say whether any of the 
older prose writers had adopt(‘d this practice, which makes the scenes 
vivid and the work alive. The bits of Hecataeus we possess are too brief 
to judge; b’li ^ may note that in one case at least he put words into the 
rnoiith of an actor. 

The Homeric cpialities of Herodotus, which communicate to his his- 
tory an epic flavour, accx)rd with the object to produce a work which like 
Homer sliould fascinate tlie minds of men It was his aim to hold his 
audience or readers entertained; to do for his own world in prose what 
IIoincT had done for the ancient world in numbers. We cannot tell how 
far any of his prose predecessors had sought to make their works attrac- 
tive or entertaining, or wliether the influence of epic poetry affected 
their method of presentation. But we may confldently say that Herodotus 
was tlie first wdio discerned in “modern” histoiy' the possibilities of a treat- 
ment which was epic, and not Hesiodic but Homeric, in spirit and style. 

His theme, the struggle of Greece with the Orient, possessed for him a 
deejxjr meaning than the political result of the Persian War. It was the 
contact and collision of two different types of civilization, of peoples of 
two different characters and different political institutions. In the last 
division of liis work, where the final struggle of Persia and Greece is 
related, this contrast betweem the slavc'ry of the barbarian and the liberty 
of tlio Greek, between oriental autocracy and Hellenic constitutionalism, 
is ever present and is forcibly brought ou‘ But the contrast of Hellenic 
with oriental culture pervades the whole work; it informs the unity of 
the extenial theme with the deeper unity of an inner meaning. It is the 
k(*y-note of the history of Herodotus. Tlie digressions and stories which 
delay the action, besides their intiinsic interest, and besides their epic 
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use as pleasant pauses, have also the value of sounding that note, and of 
contributing distinctly, but without emphasis or iteration, towards im- 
pressing that contrast on the reader's mind. The interview, for example, 
of Croesus with Solon, the self-confident Eastern potentate with the 
thoughtful, self-controlled Greek, strikes tliis chord loudly; and most of 
the oriental and Hellenic stories are calculated to suggest the antithesis 
which finds its supreme expression, and is more elaborately wrought out, 
in the final collision of the Persian Wars. 

In the execution of this conception the Herodotean work has assumed 
the character of a study in the history of civilization. Just as the Homeric 
poems present a large and living picture of the culture of ancient Greece, 
so the history of Herodotus gives us panoramic views in the Hellenic 
civilization of the sixth century, and describes the cultures of all the 
Eastern peoples who directly or indirectly c^ome within range. 

And if it is a study in the history of civilization, we may also say that it 
has certain features of a universal history. It is not universal either in 
space or in time. Not in time; it does not attempt to go back far in Greek 
history, and only touches upon the ancient period incidentally. Not in 
space, for it hardly touches upon the western Greeks at all, and does not 
include what Hecataeus would have supplied about the peoples of the 
western Mediterranean. But it has the higher quality of what we mean 
by universal history or W eltgeschichte, in focusing under one point of 
view, and fitting into a connected narrative, the histories ofThe various 
peoples who came into relatipns with one another, within a given range; 
so that they are drawn out of their isolation and recognized to have a 
meam'ng, greater or less, in the common history of man. Within that 
range, which is determined by his theme, Herodotus is irreproachably 
comprehensive; and his book, tfiough he never formulates the idea, is a 
lesson in the imity of history. 

Although Herodotus does not enter upon the history of the heroic 
period, he has frequently occasion to refer to mythical tradition, and 
here he shows himself distinctly a sceptic. Not that he was a rationalist 
in regard to theology generally, or had any clear and consistent philo- 
sophical view. He looked upon human life as under the control of super- 
human powers, who in'" exercising their incalculable governnient were 
prompted by motives of envy and nemesis or righteous anger, who acted 
to some extent on principles of justice and retribution, and who might 
communicate knowledge to men by means of oracles, portents, or dreams. 
But any further converse of gods vdth men, any divine appearances 
alleged to have happened in recent times, Herodotus is not prepared to 
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accept, though he is never dogmatic. His philosophy was not strong 
enough to deny that the gods had ever carried on the sort of intercourse 
with men that is described in the epics, or generated human progeny; 
for his ultimate line between the divine and the human was not fast. But 
it was a great comfort for common sense and everyday experience, to 
push the age in which such things could happen as far back as possible. 
Herodotus reveals unmistakably his incredulity about all the mythical 
wonders in which, according to tradition, ancestors of living people, 
some fifteen or twenty generations back, played bright or shady parts. 
He accepted the genealogies, but when he got to Perseus or Hercules, 
he did not regard them as sons of a god. Hercules is the son of Amphit- 
ryon, Helen is the daughter of Tyndareus. Sometimes he relates legends 
or tells tales involving superhuman agency, but he never takes any 
responsibility for them, and occasionally treats them w^'tli delicate irony. 
He mentions a legend of the Thessalians that the ravine through which 
the Peneus makes its way to the sea was WTought by Poseidon. “Their 
tale is plausible; and any one who thinks that Poseidon shakes the earth 
and that clefts produced by earthquakes are tlie works of that god would 
on seeing this mountain-ravine ascribe it to Poseidon. For it appeared to 
me to be the result of an earthquake.” Gibbon might have taken lessons 
in the art of irony from Herodotus as well as from Pascal. Consider again 
tlie admirable caution with which he speaks of the divine snake said to 
live on the Athenian Acropolis. “The Athenians say that a great snake 
lives in the Sanctuary as guardian of the citadel; and they present a 
honey-cake every month as to a creature existing,” This commits him to 
notliing. 

But though disposed to accept only what experience led him to regard 
as possible, in any given case, Herodotus, as I have said, did not draw 
theoretically a hard and fast line betw'een the human and the divine; and 
he did not reject as ridiculous the notion that at one time gods moved 
visibly on the earth and consorted with men. Why then did he reject the 
divine parentage of heroes like Hercules and Perseus? It is important to 
comprehend the reason for this scepticism which he derived from 
Hecataeus. I touched on this point in the first lecture. It was not due to 
the canons of Ionian science or to the influence of Ionian philosophy. It 
was due to the study of comparative mytJiology which had opened for 
Hecataeus a new perspective of the world s history. The Egyptian 
studies which Herodotus pursued in the footsteps of the Milesian traveller 
taught him tliat human history in that country went back for thousands 
of years before the age of tlie gods was reached. Tlio Egyptians, for 
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instance, had a god corresponding to Hercules, and they reckoned that 
17,000 years had elapsed since he had appeared in Egypt. Hence the 
conclusion which Herodotus accepts that there was an ancient god 
Hercules, but that he must be sharply distinguished from the human son 
of Amphitryon, ancestor of the Heraclidae.' The Greek tradition that the 
age in which gods walked the earth was still current some eight or nine 
hundred years ago could not be tnie. For even apart from the suggestions 
of comparative mythology, it was inadmissible to suppose that while 
Egypt was in a prosaic age of mere men, Grecc'e was trodden by deities 
and the scene of miracles; and the Egyptian tradition was vouched for 
by records. Tlie argument demolished the received mythology of the 
heroic age so far as it was superhuman. 

Herodotus deserves credit for having accepted the argument, to which 
contemporary writers like Pherecydes were deaf; and if he asks pardon 
from the gods and heroes for his boldness, this does not mean that he felt 
hesitation or reluctance; it was merely an insincere and graceful genuflec- 
tion. He was doing what a Christian preacher sometimes does when 
having delivered an extremely heterodox sermon he winds up with a 
formal homage to orthodox dogma. Herodotus is extremely courteous, 
perhaps ironically courteous, to both parties. He says, as it were, to the 
gods and heroes, ‘Tlease, do not be angry with me — supposing you to 
exist. But at tliis time of day, you know, one must really draw the line 
somewhere," On the other hand he says to the infidels who disbelieve in 
oracular prophecy, “I know you will think me credulous. But still in this 
case the evidence is so remarkably clear that I do not see my way to 
resisting it.” The mythological argument, however, of which 1 am speak- 
ing was not due to Herodotus liimself. He may have put it in his own way, 
and added some points, but he owed it, as I have said, to Hccataeus. It 
has long been recognized that his description of Egypt is not an original 
work, put together exclusively from his own obsei'vations and inquiries, 
but largely reproduces the account which Hecataeus had given in his 
Map of the World, Wh^^m Herodohis visited Egypt, he doubtless had the 
book of Hecataeus with him, and used it like a barrister’s brief for ctoss- 
examining the teimple-servants and guiding him in his investigations. He 
added corrections and new information, but the great Ionian supplied 
the groundwork. He does not say so; he does not acknowledge bis debt to 
Hecataeus; for, as you know, the ancients had very different views from 
the modems about literary obligations. It was not the fashion or etiquette 

1. Similarly P.!!! son of Penelope, Dionysus s<jn of Semcle, are to be distinguished 
from the synonymous gods. 
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to name your authorities except for some special reason — for instance, to 
criticize them, or to display your own learning; and you were not con- 
sidorcxl a plagiarist if you plundered somebody else's work without 
mentioning his name. Hecataeus brought out the importance of the Nile 
by the striking phrase that Egypt was the gift of the river; Herodotus 
adopts tlie phrase as if it were his own. One of the most convincing tests 
by which suspected plagiarism can be established is the occurrence of 
the same mistakes. Now Herodotus reproduces the errors which Heca- 
taeus had committed about the hippopotamus. But there arc a whole 
S(‘ries of points in which we can trace the contact between the two 
writers in regard to Egypt. As for the mythology, we are left in no doubt 
because Herodotus names Hecataeus in this connection. “When Heca- 
taeus was in Thebes he told his pedigree to the priests and connected 
himself with a god in the sixteenth generation. And the priests did to 
him what they did to me, though I did not relate my pedigree. They 
took liim into the hall of the temple and showed liim wooden statues of 
lh(i high priests. Ihe high priesthood descends from father to son, and 
each high priest sets up his own statue in his lifetime. Tliey counted 345 
statues, and they set tins genealogy against that of Hecataeus, but they 
did not derive llu;ir pedigree from a god or a hero.” 

The authors motive in naming his predecessor here is, obviously, to 
rally him for having “given himself away” by slating his own genealogy 
and diviiK^ ancestiy^ to the priests. ‘7 was not so incautious” is the im- 
plication. But we have no right to infer that Hecataeus had not already 
drawn the sceptical conclusions which Herodotus explains. The sceptical 
words with which Hecataeus introduced his Genealogies show that he 
was not deaf to the hvssons in history^ which he learned in EgjyDtian 
ti'inplcs. His very expression when he sa\ s that “the logoi of the Hellenes 
are absurd,” not “the stories of the poets,” suggests the contrast of non- 
Hellenes whose logoi he had compared. The distinction of what the 
Grexiks say from what iht* Persians, Phoenicians, or Eg\'ptians say often 
recurs in Herodotus, and is an echo, I believe, from Hecataeus. But we 
have another proof. Herodotus cites the Egyptian priests as dating the 
age of the gods in relation to the reign of Amasis [Ahmose]. As the \asit 
of Hecataeus to Egvpt would have fallen not long after the death of 
Arnasis, the dating indicates that Herodotus was copying the statement 
of Hecataeus. 

I’he note of scepticism, perhaps we may say the characteristic note of 
Ionian scepticism, is struck in the first paragraphs of the Herodotean 
work. It opens with the statement of a theory that the wars of the Greeks 
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and Persians were the manifestation of a secular antagonLsm between 
Asia and Europe — what our English historian, Freeman, was fond of call- 
ing the Eternal Question. This at least is the abstract way we should 
formulate the tenor of the statement which I may abbreviate as follows: 
“The quarrel began thus: Phoenician traders carried ofE from Argos To, 
the king's daughter. Subsequently Greek adventiu-ers from Crete carried 
ofF the princess Europa from Tyre. The next aggression came from die 
Greek side, when the Argonauts ravished Medea from Colchis. The 
Asiatic reply to this outrage was the rape of Helen by Paris. The Trojan 
War, wliich followed, generated in Asia a feeling of hostility to the 
Greeks, and the Persian War was the ultimate issue of this feeling.” But 
the theory was not originated by Herodotus. He disavows all responsi- 
bility. It was a theory of the Persians, he tells us, and he states it only to 
set it aside in his iitmical way. 

The whole passage reads as if it might be the condensation of a fricmdly 
discussion between a Greek and a Persian as to the responsibility for the 
Persian War. It was undeniable that the Persians and not the Greeks had 
been the aggressors; the conquest of Ionia by Cyrus had been the 
beginning. The Persian advocate could only remove the blame from 
Asia by going farther back. The summary I gave of the argument does 
not reproduce its flavour, and I will take the liberty of throwing it into 
the form of a dialogue. 

Persian. The Greeks had no business in Asia. They belong to Europe, 
and they should have stayed there. Their expedition against Troy 
was tlie first trespass; it began their encroachments on a continent 
which belongs to Asiatic peoples of whom the Persians are the heirs. 
Greek. Oh, but you are forgetting that on that occasion the Trojans were 
the offenders; Paris carried off Helen. 

Persian. That was no suflBcient reason; hut even if it were, the act of 
Paris was only a reprisal for the Greek crimes of carrying off Medea 
and Europa. And the Asiatics were far too sensible to make a causa 
belli of such foolish elopements. 

Greek. Well, if you go back so far, you must go back farther .still. What 
about the rape of lo from Argos? 

Persian. Well, yes, I admit it. That was a Phoenician biisfnesi, and we 
Persians must allow that the Phoenicians began the mischit^f, though 
we hold you really responsible, through your folly in taking such 
an affair seriously. Only fools would make war on account of such 
escapades. Men of the world know that, if these women were carried 
off, they were not more reluctant than they should be. 
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Evidently we have here an invention of Ionian esprit. The nature of 
the argument, dealing as it does entirely with Greek legend, shows that 
tile Persian was a fictitious disputant; and the attribution of the theory to 
a Persian is an effect of literary subtlety quite in the manner of Voltaire, 
niough Herodotus thought little of this speculation about ancient wrongs, 
he seems to have taken it as seriously meant. “Whatever we tliink about 
all this,"' he says, “I will begin with the first Eastern monarch who un- 
doubtedly committed injustice against Greece, Croesus, who subdued 
Ionia without provocation.” But it is highly significant that he should 
place in the portals of liis work a speculation wliich set mythical tradition 
in a ridiculous light. 

The passage I have discussed is one of several that evince those acute 
tendencies in the Hellenic mind which culminated in the movement of 
the Sophists. For instance, the story of the wife of Intaphemes. She chose 
to save her brother rather than her husband or children, on the ground 
that luisband and children might be replaced but she could never have 
another brother, lhat is a clever Ionian subtlety; there is no reason to 
suppose that it was invented in the period of the Sophists. Or take the 
demonstration of the powder of custom by Darius. He dismayed some 
Greeks by tlie c|uestion what they would take to eat their dead fathers, 
and then equally horrified some Indians of a tribe who ate dead parents, 
by asking them how much they would take to cremate theirs. The im- 
mense power of custom w-as an observation redolent of the age of the 
Wise Men; Pindar, whom Herodotus quotes, designated Custom as king 
of the world; and the idea afterwards became the basis of sophistic 
theories. Tlie story quoted by Herodotus is a drastic Ionian illustration. 

Again, the famous discussion of the comparative merits of democraev, 
aristocracy, and monarchy by the seven Persian conspirators who over- 
threw tlie false Smerdis belongs also to pre-sophistic speculation. It is 
obviously a fiction; for tlie discussion w'as appropriate in the Greek 
world, but was quite out of place in Persia. But it w^as not a fiction of 
Herodotus, for he states expressly (careful though he generally is not to 
commit himself) that these opinions w^ere really uttered by the Persian 
noblemen, although some of the Greeks consider this incredible. Tlie 
liistorian was taken in, just as he was taken in by the persiflage about 
the rapes of the fair women of legend. There can hardly be much doubt 
tliat some publicist threw liis reflections on the comparative merits of 
constitutions into the shape of this liistorical deliberation, Tlie distinction 
of three fundamental types of constitution is older tlian the period of the 
Sophists; it is recognized in an ode of Pindar not later than 473 b.c,, and 
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it was tlien probably a commonplace. We may suspect that we have to do 
with some publication of tlie first half of the fifth century. 

Now there is one feature common to these passagt^s. Creek ideas and 
reflections are transferred to an Eastern s('tting or connected with Persian 
history. Their origin was assuredly Ionian.'^ They b(*tray the naive interest 
of the lonians in their masters, and show the C^rcek mind projecting its 
own reflections into a world of which it had only a half-knowledge, with 
the instinct of making that world more interesting and sympathetic.’* 

But I must return to the scepticism of Herodotus. I have already 
observed that in the historical post-llonuTic period the mythopoeic 
faculty of the Greeks did not slumber, but myth now^ took the form of the 
historical anecdote, or, as the Germans call it, liistorische Novcilr. Here 
they showed consummate felicity in constructing stories with historical 
background, historical actors, histoiical motive's, and posst'ssing, many of 
them, a perpetual value because they are seasoned with worldly wisdom 
anti enshrine some criticism of lib*. These tales differ from the old myths 
not only in the tendency to point a moral but also in the circumstance 
that for file most part they do not involve plivsical impossibilities, though 
they may imply highly improbable coim idences, or what w(' may call 
psychical or pf»Iitical impossibilities. TIk' work of Herodotus is richly 
furnished with these tales; he had a wonderful flair for a good story; and 
the gracious garrulity w ith w'hich he tells historical anecdotes is one of 
the charms w'hich will secure him rciuh'rs till tlie world’s t'nd. (obbon 
happilv observed that Herodotus ‘‘somc'timcs writc's for childrc'n and 
sometimes for philosopliers”; (he anecdotes he rt'lates often appeal to 
both. He accepts them generally at their face value, and most of them 
liave been taken as more or less literally true till very rec'ent times. Th(‘ 
story' of tlie intercourse betwii'n Croc'sus and Solon was r(3j('(‘t('d as 
fiction only because it seeiru'd impossible to reconcile it witli chro- 


2. "i’he citvir allusion of Otaiios, in his clcT ncr of clomotTaoy, to the Athtniian consti- 
tution uriflcr till’ lot-sVNtr iii dors not ncc rssil.itc hv any nusins an Allienian oiii;in. 
It may he conjectured that the peculiar privilc^i^d position which Otancs and his 
de^vf fondants were said to liase held in the Persian realm Mig[;cst(‘d tlie idea ot 
transferring this singularly Jtelleriio discussion to Susa. Otaiies, it is said, was 
exempted from suhjeetion to the kings because', though he was the lej^diiig organ- 
i7x^T of the conspiracy, he resignc*d all claims to the throne which Dadus secured. 
He was thus neither niler nor subject, an anomalous position which in (freet'e had 
a sort of parallel in the nicmbCTsliip of a deirU)cracy. Hence the suggestion that 
Otanes believed in dernocTacy, and, whim he did not convinces his fc*llow-conspira- 
tors, obtained for himself personally and his family the freedom which a democracy 
bestows. 

3. I have b<*en hf‘re expressing dissent fnun the view of some critics lliiit the passage.s 
enumerated indicate sopliistic influence. 
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nology. But we are now more sceptical about good stories of this type, 
and we have come to see how often they are wrought upon, or woven 
into, some ancient motif, which is adapted to a historical setting. The 
tale of the funeral pyre of Croesus sprang from the burning of the 
Assyrian god Sandan; it was an up-to-date version of the legend of Sar- 
danapalus. The story of the ring of Polycrates turns on an old motive, the 
finding of something lost in a fish's belly, but its point in connection with 
Polycrates has been explained only the other day. The casting of the 
ring into the sea was symbolic of thalassocracy; it was the same mythical 
ring as that of Minos, which in the poem of Bacchylides Theseus sought 
in the halls of Amphitrite; its recovery was fatal to the ruler of the seas. 

Herodotus is the Homer of this later form of historical myths, in which 
the supernatural macliinery consisted of oracles or significant dreams or 
marvellous coincidences. They corresponded to his wavering standard 
of the credible and probable, which generally excluded what seemed 
physically impossible. For instance, he positively refuses to believe that 
statues assuijicu a sitting posture. He duly records the story that a certain 
man dived under water a distance of several miles. It was the private 
opinion of Herodotus that that man arrived in a boat. 

Perhaps the story of the miraculous deliverance of Delphi from the 
Persians may be taken to illustrate tlie ill-defined limits of his faith. 
Their oracle dc^clared to the Delphian priests that the god would himself 
provide for the safety of his sanctuar)\ and when the Persians came they 
w(TC repelled, with great havoc, by lightning and by the fall of huge 
bouldcTS from Parnassus. Herodotus relates tins without any hint of 
scepticism, though he emphasizes tlie miraculous nature of the events. 
Now you observe that there is notliing impossible in the aDeged physical 
occurrences; the marvel lies in the opportunity of the coincidence and 
the fulfilment of the oracular announcement. Against a marvel of this 
order Herodotus had no prejudice. But another miracle w as said to have 
happened on the same occasion. Certain sacred arms, which w^ere pre- 
served within the shrine and were too sacred to be profaned by human 
touch, w'cre suddenly discovered lying in a heap in front of the temple. 
A rationalist — Euripides, for instance — w'ould find no difficulty in such an 
occiurrence, assuming the fact to be certain. Herodotus accepts it as a 
genuine inarvfd, without any suggestion that human agency, notwith- 
standing Delphic asseverations to the contrary, might have been con- 
cerned in the matter; and the notable thing is that he considers it less 
wmnderful than the intervention of the physical forces wdiich over- 
whelmed the Persians. If such a phenomenon as the removal of the anns 
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presented itself to us for criticism — ^supposing the fact were assured 
beyond a doubt, and supposing human agency were absolutely excluded 
by the circumstances — we should regard it as something incomparably 
more extraordinary than the unquestionably wonderful coincidence of 
the storm of lightning.^ Here, in fact, Herodotus has failed to draw the 
line at what is physically impossible. The truth is that his faith and doubt 
are abke instinctive; he had never thought the problem out for himself; 
he had never clearly defined the border between the domains of the 
credible and the incredible. And so in tliis episode he has no sooner 
given us a lesson in faith than he relapses into reserve. For there was 
yet another marvel to be told. It was said that two armed warriors of 
superhuman stature pursued the flying Persians and dealt death among 
their broken ranks. But Herodotus carefully avoids the responsibility of 
accepting this story. He gives it on the authority of the Pe'^rsians; he 
qualifies it by the phrase “as I am informed’’; and he adds that the 
Delphians identified the two warriors with local heroes. 

The contrast of the naivete of Herodotus with his scepticism imparts 
to his epic a very piquant quality. Credulity alternates with a cautious 
reserve, which is especially notict^able when he is aware of more tlian 
one version of an occurrence. He is an expert in the art of not committing 
himself. He says in one passage, “I am bound to state what is said, but 1 
arn not bound to believe.” Of the tale that Zalmoxis lived fo^ three years 
in a subterranean chamber, he professes agnosticism: “I do not disbc^lieve 
nor do I absolutely believe 'it.” Occasionally he CTiticizes and rejects a 
story, for instance the charge against the Alcmaconids of trcacl)ery nt 
Marathon; but his common practice is to state conflicting accounts and 
leave the matter there. This method, as it happens, is much morc! satis- 
factory to a modem critic than if Herodotus had selectc'd one version, 
or had attempted to blend diflFerent versions together. But it shows him 
in the light of a collector of historical material, and an accompIishe*d 
artist in arranging and presenting it, rather than as what we mean by a 
historian, w'ho considers it his business to sift the evidence, and decide, 
if possible, between conflicting ac'counts. 

We are often tempted to think of Herodotus as an Ionian, although he 
was not a native of Ionia. He wrote in Ionic; and he cannot be severed 
from the school of the Ionian historians, to whom his work owed a great 
deal more than appears on the surface. But if he had hei^rd himself 
described as an Ionian writer, he would have been vastly indignant. He 

4. 1 do not add the fall of the rocks; for tliis might have engineere<l. The rcx’lcs 
were shown to Herodotus in the temple of Athena Pronaia (ch. 39) ; this was jiist 
tlie sort of evidence which would impress him. 
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is at great pains to dissociate himself from Ionia and Ionian interests. In 
his account of the Ionian revolt and of the part which the lonians played 
in the war with Xerxes, he shows a hardly veiled contempt for a people 
which, as he says, had been thrice enslaved. He tells us that the name 
“Ionian was one of no great repute.” He is careful to record, without any 
comment, the Scythian opinion that the lonians were the most cowardly 
and unmanly people in the world. He takes frequent opportunities of 
criticizing adversely the views of Ionian writers. Now I think we may say 
that this antagonistic attitude was not due entirely or principally to the 
fact that he belonged by birth to Dorian Halicarnassus. He does indeed 
insist on the difference of Dorian and Ionian, but the contrast on which 
his anti-Ionian feeling depended was one within tlie Ionian race itself — 
the distinction of the Atlienians from tlie lonians of Asia. We saw that 
HcTodotus was at Athens before he went to Italy, and his connection with 
Athens impressed its mark on Iris political views. He was a warm admirer 
of the Atlienians, and looked with favour and enthusiasm on their empire. 
He participaiud jxi their experiment of colonizing Thurii, became a citizen 
of tlieir daughter-city. But even if we had not this external proof of his 
political sympathy, his work testifies to it abundantly. The whole account 
not only of the Marathonian campaign but of the war with Xerxes is 
one that redounds to the glory of Athens and flatters Athenian pride. It 
is, irj fact, written mainly from the Athenian point of view, and represents 
largely, though not exclusivtdy, the Athenian version. The Spartans and 
tlu' ]\avt they took in the war are often handled with irony — for example, 
they were always arriving too late because they were celebrating a feast. 
The Corintln'ans are treated almost with malice. The storv would have 
had a very different coinple.xion if it had been written in the Spartan 
interest; and even though we have no philo-Spartan historian of the 
lim(', a very good case has been made out for the \iew that Sparta 
showed as true heroism as Athens. Further, Herodotus takes opportuni- 
ties to set forth the mythistoiical claims of Athens to a hegemony of the 
Creeks, and represents Atliens as asserting those claims at toe time of the 
Persian War. This is an anaclironism. At tliat time Sparta was admittedly 
the leader and dictator; Athens w^as a member of the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy, and the strife for supremacy had not begun. Thus the situation 
is construed in the light of the setpiel; history is distorted in the interest 
of politics; and tlic grounds of the claim to hegemony wdiich Herodotus 
ascribes to the Athenians of that time are the stock arguments which we 
find used in Athenian funeral orations to illustrate and justify the 
Athenian Empire. In the Epitaphius which Pericles pronounced over 
the citizens killed in the Samian War (439 b.c.) these arguments from 
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myth and history were doubtless marshalled; and that Herodotus was 
present and listened to it is a conjecture of Eduard Meyer, which has 
some plausibility, since we find that a famous picturesque phrase used 
by the orator, likening the dead soldiers to the spring taken out of die 
year, was adopted by the historian and placed in a new setting. 

Admiration for the Athenian Empire in the third quarter of the fifth 
century meant admiration for Pericles, the chief inspirer of Athenian 
policy, and the sympathy of Herodotus with Pericles is revealed in the 
single passage in which he mentions him, where he records the anec- 
dote of his mother s dream that a lion would be bom to her. It is revealed, 
too, in sympathy witli the Alcmaeonid family.® 

His strong phil-Athenian feelings cannot be disconnected from his 
tone of prejudice and disparagement in treating the lonians. \Vlien the 
immediate danger of Persian subjection was over, and the Ionian cities 
which had been leagued with Athens as an equal were brought to submit 
to her as a mistress, there was little love lost. The Ionian record of the 
war was one which would have failed to satisfy Athenian patriots as 
certainly as the Herodotean narrative must have failed to please the lo- 
nians. Herodotus expressly argued that the Athenians were ‘‘truly the sav- 
iours of Greece”; but he did more: he gave currency and authority to a 
story which embodied Athenian tradition and justified Athenian Empire, 
and with such cunning and tact that it had been permanenUy effective. 
His admiration for Athens was bound up with his belief in democratic 
freedom. Until the Peisistratids were overthrown, he says, Athens was an 
ordinary undistinguished city; but when the Athenians abolished the tyr- 
anny and won their freedom, they became by far the first state in Greece. 

Herodotus then was a phil-Athenian democrat. If the story is true that 
the Athenians bestowed on him ten talents (about 12,000 dollars) in 
recognition of the merits of his work, it was a small remuneration for the 
service he rendered to the renown of their city. But tliat he did this 
service does not degrade his work into anything that could be described 
as a partisan publication in the offensive sense. It was pragmatical; it 
reflected the author's political beliefs, and exhibited a strong bias in the 
preference given to Athenian sources. But it was the work of a historian 


5. V. 71 rests on the Alcmaeonid tradition. It has been suggested that this 5)111 pathy 
of Herodotus may explain his curious treatment of IhcTnistoclos. To this statesman 
Athens chiefly owed the decisive role she played in the war. and though his good 
counsels are rccogni'/ed, he is also treated in an unfriendly ^irit of detraction, 
and represented as an intriguer rather than as a statesman. Tin's looks as if the 
memory of Themistocles were under a cloud, and this partial obscuration were 
reflected in Herodotus. Afterwards, Thucydides made a point of <loing him justice. 
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who cannot help being partial; it was not the work of a partisan who 
becomes a historian for the sake of his cause. 

Something more particular must be said about the Ilerodotean story 
of the Persian invasion. A self -flattering version of the war had become a 
tradition at Athens. We have an early sketch of it, in a poetical form, in 
the Persae of Aeschylus (472 b.c.); but Herodotus was probably the first 
to write it down in a historical form, some twenty years later. Oral tradi- 
tions (gathered at Athens, Sparta, Delphi, and elsewhere) appear pro- 
fusely in his work, as every one kmjws. But he could not have con- 
structed his history of the course of the war from oral traditions alone, 
or composed such a narrative of events, in which he was too young to 
take part, thirty years or so afterwards, without tlie help of some earlier 
record. We have seen that he depended on Hecataeus for Egypt, though 
tliis was just one of the portions of his work where autopsy, and in- 
formation collected orally, might have sufficed. There is little doubt 
that Hecataeus was his main guide for early oriental history, and that 
the same wiiter was also used for the descriptions of Sejihia and Libya, 
along with other geographical works of the Ionian school. WTien we 
come to the invasion of Darius and Xerxes, we find, as wc might expect, 
clear indications that Herodotus here too had a w ritten guide. Through- 
out the narrative, in the last tliree books, of liie events after Marathon to 
the end of the second invasion, the historian has naturally to pass back- 
wards and forwards from tlie Persians to the Greeks. Now' there is a 
remarkable contrast between the character of the narrative w'hen the 
writer takes us to Susa or to the Persian camp and when lie transports us 
to the cities or tents of the Greeks. In the accounts of what the Greeks 
did, we are constantly confronted with more than one story, representing 
various oral traditions which reflect diflerent local intere.'.ts. But when w'e 
follow the movements of the Persians, we have a continuous chronologi- 
cal narrative, by no means always credible, but all of a piece and marked 
by enumerations and details which point to a more or less contemporaiy' 
written source, and a source of which Persian, not Greek, history w^as 
formally the subject. Tliis source contributes the main thread of the 
narrative, round wdiich Heiodotus has wrought all the additional sup- 
plementary and illustrative material he managed to collect. The chro- 
nology of Persian events after Marathon is oiderly and distinct, contrast- 
ing with the unc'ortainties which beset the digressions on Greek history, 
such as that on the Spartan kings Cleomcnes and Demaratus. Now we 
know of a history of the Persian War prior to Herodotus, the Ixiok of 
Dionysius of Miletus. I spoke of it in the last lecture, and I also pointed 
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out that the Persian history of Charon of Lampsacus may, not improbably, 
have come down to the invasion of Xerxes. Either of these books would 
satisfy the condition that the war was treated as an episode in Persian, 
not Greek, history, so that it is not unlikely that one of these may have 
been the source of Herodotus. 

Into the warp thus furnished by an older writer is wrought a woof of 
Atlienian tradition, varied here and there by tissue from other sources. 
And it is noteworthy how in the last three books, comprising the invasion 
of Xerxes, the imminence of a divine direction of human affairs is strongly 
accentuated. The sceptical tone is less apparent here than in other parts 
of the work. From the beginning of the seventh book the dominant note is 
changed, at least this is the impression I receive; tlie atmosphere becomes 
charged with a certain solemnity; it is, I think we might say, rather Athe- 
nian than Ionian. Is this difference due to the influence of those Athenian 
dramas which had glorified the subject, the tragedies of Phrynichus and 
Aeschylus? 

The catastrophe which befalls tlie Persian expedition is not conceived 
as the work of jealous gods annoyed by the conspicuous wealth or success 
of mere mortals. It is rather a divine punishment of the insolence and 
rashness that are often bom of prosperity. This is the Aeschylean doc- 
trine: 


Zeus is a judge who visits heavily 

All whose self-glorious spirit vaults too high. 

This Athenian influence in the last books of Herodotus accords with my 
conjecture that Athens was his headquarters during a part of tlie ten 
years or so which elapsed betw^een his banishment and his sailing for 
Italy. 

Herodotus then made a considerable use of older writers ® — of whom he 
only names Hecatacus, and usually for the purpose of hinting something 
uncomplimentary. As the works of these writers have perished, it is very 
difficult to form a fair estimate of the achiev^ements of Herodotus himself 
as a historical investigator — apart from his transcendent gifts as an artist 

6. A conipU'te library of Greek prose works on history would have been very small 
in 450 B.c,, and it would not have been very much larger in 430 n.c. It is difficult 
to suppose that Herodotus would not have been acquainted with all ih^ historical 
literature that had been published, or that the works of Dionysius and Charon 
ctmld have escaped him. Besides 'Hecatacus llie only historian to whorrt he refers 
is Scylax (iv. 44), but he mentions him ns an explorer and not as an autltor, though 
obviously his brief account of the exploration is taken from the report of Si'ylax. 
Could he have failed to know the hook of this Carian writer on Hcraclidcs of 
Mylasa? It is remarkable that he ignores the part played by Hcraclides of Artc- 
misium. Heraclides is mentioned v. 121. The geographiciil works of the lonians are 
referred to in iv. 36. 
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and man of letters. His great service consisted probably in the collection 
of unwritten material concerning modern Greek history; this floating mat- 
ter he wrought with masterly skill into a framework of facts constructed 
by prc^decessors. His maxims of historical criticism may be set down as 
three; ( 1 ) Suspect superhuman and miraculous occurrences, which con- 
tradict ordinary experience. But this, in his application of it, leaves a wide 
room for portents, and it does not cover oracles and dreams. (2) When 
you are confronted by conflicting evidence or differing versions of the 
same event, keep an open mind; audi alteram partem [I have heard the 
other side]. But this does not save him from a biased acceptance of Athe- 
nian tradition. (3) Autopsy and Orst-hand oral information are superior 
to stories at sec()nd hand, whether written or oral.^ This tends to take the 
naive form, “I know, for I was there myself,'* and it placed the historian 
at the mercy of the vergers and guides in Egyptian temples. 

I may illustrate by a couple of examples how Herodotus was sometimes 
unfortunate in his information gathered on the spot. When he visited 
Egypt he saw on the Great Pyramid inscriptions which disappeared in the 
Middle Ages. Probably they were of religious import, appropriate to a 
royal tomb. But Herodotus tells us that they enumeratcKl the sums of 
monev which were expended on the onions and leeks consumed by the 
workm(‘n who built the pyramid. This was the interpretation with which 
the guide satisfied the Greek traveller's curiosity. The other instance I will 
quote appertains to Babylonian history. Herodotus saw at Babylon the 
great buildings of a king, with whose name even those of us who have not 
studied Babylonian annals are probably familiar — King Nebuchadrezzar. 
He is correctly informed as to the time at which they were built — five 
generations after the reign of Queen Sammuramat, whom he calls Seinir- 
amis. But autopsv did not keep him from falling into a droll error about 
the potentate who built them. Nebuel)adre/zar has had rather bad luck. 
In the book of Daniel he is metamoq:)hosed into a beast of the field; in 
Herodotus he is forced to masquerade as a woman. We have to discover 
his identity under the mask of Queen Nitocris. 

Wc must give full credit to Herodotus for having recognized tlie princi- 
ples of criticism which 1 have indicated, though his application of them is 


7. Compare, e.g.^ li. 99. I have little doubt that Herodotus \asited and examined the 
battle-field of Plataea. Our diificulties in reconstnicting the battle (elucidated by 
Gmndy, Woodhouse, and Macan) from his description are not an objection. We 
may remember that the account of the Battle of Lake Trasimen\js by Polybius, who 
had visited the place and was a master of military science, lends itself to different 
interpretations. The features of the Pass of Tliennopylae as describetl by Herodotus 
can be recognized by any traveller to-day; but he can hardly have been there, for 
he orients it N.S. instead of E.W. 
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unsatisfactory and sporadic. They are maxims of permanent validity; 
properly qualified they lie at the basis of the modern developments of 
what is called historical methodology. But notwithstanding the profession 
of these axioms of common sense, he was in certain ways so lacking in 
common sense that parts of his work might seem to have been written 
by a precocious child. He undertook to write the history of a great war; 
but he did not possess the most elementary knowledge of the conditions 
of warfare. His fantastic statement of the impossible numbers of the army 
of Xerxes exhibits an incompetence which is almost incredible and is 
alone enough to stamp Herodotus as more of an epic poet than a histo- 
rian. It matters not whether he worked out the arithmetic for liimself or 
accepted it entirely on authority; tliis is a case in which to accept is as 
heinous as to invent. Heinous for a historian; and if wc judge Herodotus 
by the lowest standard as a historian of a war, this case invalidates his 
claim to competence. But as an epic story-teller he escapes triumphantly. 
His Catalogue of the Persian host is a counterpart to the Catalogue of the 
Iliad: 


mython d hos hot aoidos epistamenos katelcxas, 

[as when a bard skillfully recounts a tale.] 

His incompetence in military matters is shown, in another way, in his ac- 
count of the campaign of Tliermopylae and Artemisium. The key to 
their actions lay — and it required no technical training or experience to 
discern this — in the close connection and interdependence of the Persian 
land army and the Persian fleet, a fact which governed the Creek meas- 
ures for defence. Herodotus, though he mentions several things which im- 
ply this and enable us more or less to penetrate the strategy of the com- 
batants, fails completely to realize the situation and treats the naval and 
the land operations as if they were independent. 

In his relation of the Persian War, Herodotus does not neglect the 
chronology, and it is perhaps as satisfactory as we could expect. But it 
may fairly be questioned whether the credit for this is not to be imputed 
to an earlier writer — Dionysius or Charon — whom he had the discretion to 
follow. It is significant that he does not give any fonnal datd which a 
Greek reader could easily interpret, until he mentions, almost by the way, 
that the Persian invasion of Attica occurred in the archonship of Galliadcs.'* 

8. He signalizes the years 490-481 by reference to the year of Marathon, but he docs 
not mention the eponymou.s archon of that year. Even If he had done so a reader 
would have required a li.st of Attic archons in order to follow his dates intelligently. 
Herodotus does not assist his readers by reckoning back from a fixed point which 
they could realize. Thucydides saw tliat without such a point datc^s were entirely 
in die air, and he dated hackwarcl from t)*e first year cjf the Peloponnesian War. 
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But while chronology fares pretty well in the last three books, the whole 
work shows that, while the author copied the dates which liis sources sup- 
plied, he never attempted to grapple with the chronological diflBculties of 
Greek history, although so many of the episodes which he related raised 
the problem of synchronizing Hellenic tradition with oriental records. We 
have no reason to suppose that he avoided the problem because he 
judged it insoluble; his indifference to it is another manifestation of his 
epic, quasi-historical mind. 

The first phase of Greek historiography culminates and achieves its 
glory in Herodotus. He reflects its features — its eager research into geog- 
raphy and ethnography (the indispensable groundwork of history), and 
its predominant interest in the East. He adopts from Hecataeus a critical 
attitude towards the ancient myths, aided by a rudimentary comparative 
mythology. But tliese elements are transfigured by the magic of his epic 
art and the spell of a lugher historical idea. He was the Homer of the 
Persian War, and that war originally inspireil him. His work presents a 
picture of sixth-century civilization; and it is also a universal history in so 
far as it gatliers the greater part of the known world into a narrative 
which is concentrated \ipan a single issue. It is fortunate for literature that 
he was not too critical; if his criticism had been more penetrating and 
less naive, he could not have been a second Ilomer. He belonged en- 
tin'ly in temper and mentality to the period before the sophistic illumina- 
tion, wdiich he lived to see but not to understand. . . . 
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JLlie Greek satirist Lucian was born at Saniosata in northern Syria. 
The little we know about him comes mostly from his own writings. 
He tells how he was briefly apprenticed to an uncle, a sculptor, atid 
one day was beaten for breaking a slab of marble. When he returned 
home he dreamed of two women — one representing Statuary, tlie 
other Literature. Each begged him to follow her, and he chose Lit- 
erature. 

After practicing law in Antioch for a time, he journeyed to Mace- 
donia, Greece, Italy, and Gaul, as an itinerant rlieloriciaji and 
sophist. Back in Athens around 165 a.d., he labored twent)' years on 
his .satirical dialogues and coinpo.sed his best works, l.ate in his life 
he accepted a government po.st in Egypt, a step that took some 
explaining on his part, for he had previouslv denounced those who 
hire out tlieir talents. 

Lucian is credited with some eighty works, including dialogues, 
such as Sale of IJt:es and Dialogues of the Dead, and tlu' Olvinpian 
fables, which ridicule the pretentions and absurdity of philosophers 
of the time. In The True lliatorij he parodies adventure stories. He 
also wrote romances and autobiographies. Of special interest arc his 
references to the sincerity of the Cfliristians and to that “great man" 
who was crucified in Palestine. 

Some of the writing.' which go under the name of Lucian are of 
doubtful authenticity. His dialogues, however, his literary Criticism, 
and .such romances as The True History are undoubtedly his. They 
are a model of satirical style and are generally admired. It is easy 
to sec why Gibbon was so fond of them, and how The True History 
could have been the inspiration of Swift’s Gulliver's Travels. 
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I^iician has been described as a sophist, a skeptic, and a blas- 
phemer. The Creek sophists were accused of “making the worse 
appear the better cause.” Whether Lucian was a sophist in this sense 
would depend on your point of view — on which cause you regard as 
“the better.” He certainly attacked cherished popular beliefs and 
customs relentlessly. His ideal was to show no mercy for shams, and 
to tell the truth always, and laughingly. 

The Way to Write History opens with an account of an imaginary 
epidemic at Abdera, where the inhabitants had been infected with 
a melodramatic fever after watching a famous tragic actor. Another 
absurd epidemic has hit the educated class of his day, Lucian says 
— the fever to become a historian. These would-be historians have 
taken it upon them.selves to imitate the classic styl*’ of Thucydides 
and Herodotus. They seek in this way to gain some credit for their 
inaccurate and garbled versions of Roman history. The examples he 
gives of th' ir falunus pretentions and stupidity — their bombast and 
self-seeking flattery — serve as amusing warnings of how history 
should not be written. Some think they have done a good job if they 
pr.'iise the “right” side or the “right” men, but history has no favorites. 
These writers confuse history with panegyric, Lucian says, and 
probably he would say the same of some of our present-day his- 
torians. 

Nothing excuses inaecuraey, Lucian sass, neither the pretext of 
entt'rtaining the reader, nor the desire for poetic beauty. WTien 
poetry is confused with historv, the residt “is nothin'.^ but poetry 
without the wings.” Nothing can replace facts, and “facts are not to 
b(' collected at haphazard, but with carebil, lab orious, repeated 
investigation.” On the other hand, the facts are not to be recorded 
indiscriminately. Too much detail is wearisome and pointless. A 
selection must be made, but does Lucian give us a principle of 
selection? flow' are we to distinguish the essential facts from the 
incidental? 

faician seems to say that no one can t(‘ll you in a J\ ance what facts 
will be the important ones. What is required is “political insight” and 
this is “a gift of nature, which can never ..e learned.” You will have 
to decide' for yourself how far this is true. The other main trait 
required by the historian — a good style — can be acquired, according 
to Lucian, by a loving .study of the classics and diligent practice. Is a 
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lucid, forceful style, then, within reach of everyone? Courage, as 
would be expected, is a third essential of the historian. 

Thucydides is Lucian s ideal historian, and he draws many lessons 
from The Peloponnesian War. It was Thucydides who drew the 
critical line between the bad and the good historian. Whereas the 
former makes “a bid for present reputation,” the latter seeks to make 
his work “a possession forever,” and to be of service to mankind if 
history should repeat itself. The issues are clearly drawn, and such 
questions as these confront us: Are good histories permanent, or do 
they have to be rewritten by lat<T centuries in the light of new knowl- 
edge? And how far does history repeat itself, providing lessons for 
succeeding generations? 



The JVay 
to IVrite History 

y cl(*ar Philo, 

There is a story of a curious epidemic at Abdera, just ^Jter the accession 
of King lA'simaclius. It began with the whole population’s exhibiting 
leverisli syinj^toms, strongly marked and iiiiintermittent from the very 
first attack. About the seventh day. the fever was relieved, in some 
cases bv' a violent flow of blood from the nose, in others by perspiration 
not less viol<*nt. Hu* mental effects, however, were most ridiculous; they 
Nvere all stage-struck, mouthing blank verse and ranting at the top of their 
voices. Their favorite recitation was the Aruhomeda of Euripides; one 
aft(T another would go through the great speech of Perseus; the whole 
place was full of pale ghosts, who were our seventh-day tragedians vocif- 
erating, 

C) Love, who loid'st it over Gods and men, 

and th(‘ n'st of it. This continued for some time, till the emning of win- 
tea' put an end to their madness w ith a sharp frost. I find the explanation 
of the form it took in this fact: Archelaus w as then the great tragic actor, 
and in the middle of the summer, duiing some very liot weather, he had 
played the Andromeda there; most of tliem took the fever in the theater, 
and convalescence was followe<l l)y a relapsi' — into tragedy, tlie Androm- 
eda haunting their memories, and Perseus hovering, Gorgon’s liead in 
hand, before the mind’s eye. 

Well, to compare like with like, the majnritv* of our educaled class is 
now suffering from an Abderite epidemic. They lue not stage-struck; 
indeed, that w'ould have been a minor infatuation — to be possessed with 
other people's verses, not bad ones either. No, but from the beginning of 
th(? present excitements — the barbarian war, the Armenian disaster, the 
succession of victories — you cannot find a man but is writing historj'; nay, 
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everyone you meet is a Thucydides, a Herodotus, a Xenophon. The old 
saying must be true, and war be the father of all things, seeing what a 
litter of historians it has now teemed forth at a birth. 

Such sights and sounds, my Philo, brought into my head that old anec- 
dote about the Sinopean. A report that Philip was marching on the town 
had thrown all Corinth into a bustle; one was furbishing liis arms, an- 
other wheeling stones, a third patching the wall, a fourth strengthening 
a battlement, ever)'one making himself useful somehow or other. Di- 
ogenes having nothing to do — of course, no one thought of giving him 
a job — was moved by the sight to gird up his philosopher's cloak and be- 
gin rolling his tub dwelling energetically up and down the Craneum; an 
acquaintance asked, and got, the explanation: ‘'I do not want to be 
thought the only idler in such a busy multitude; I am rolling my tub to be 
like the rest.” 

I too am reluctant to be the only dumb man at so vociferous a season. 
I do not like walking across the stage, like a *‘super,” in gaping silc'nce; 
so I decided to roll mtj cask as best I could. 1 do not intend to write a his- 
tory, or attempt actual narrative; I am not courageous enough for that; 
have no apprehensions on my account, I realize the danger of rolling 
the thing over the rocks, especially if it is only a poor little jar of brittle 
earthenware like mine; I should very soon knock against some pebble 
and find myself picking up the pieces. Conie, I will tell you my idea for 
campaigning in safety, and keeping well out of range. 

Give a wide berth to all that foam and spiav, 

and to the anxieties which vex the historian — that I shall bo wise enough 
to do; but I propose to give a little advice, and lay down a few princi])lcs 
for the benefit of those who do venture. I shall have a share in their build- 
ing, if not in the dedicatory inscription; my finger tips will at least have 
touched their wet mortar. 

However, most of them see no need for advice here*: there mU^ht as 
well he an art of talking, seeing, or eating; history writing is perfectly 
easy, comes natural, is a universal gift; all that is neccssany is the faculty 
of translating your thoughts into words. But the truth is — you know it 
without my telling, old friend — it is not a task to be lightly undertiaken, or 
carried through without effort; no, it needs as much care as any sort of 
compo.sition whatever, if one means to create “a possession for ever,” 
as Thucydides calls it. Well, I know I shall not get a lioaring from many of 
them, and some will be serif)usly offendt'd — especially any who have 
finished and produced their work; in ca.se.s where its first reception was 
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favorable, it would be folly to expect the authors to recast or correct. Has 
it not the stamp of finality? Is it not almost a state document? Yet even 
they may profit by my words; we are not likely to be attacked again; 
we have disposed of all our enemies; but there might be a Celto-Gothic 
or an Indo-Bactrian war; then our friends’ composition might be im- 
proved by the application of my measuring rod — always supposing that 
they recognize its correctness. Failing that, let them do their own men- 
suration with the old foot rule; the doctor will not particularly mind, 
though all Abdera insists on spouting the Andromeda. 

Advice has two provinces — one of choice, the other of avoidance; let 
us first decide what the historian is to avoid — of what faults he must 
purge himself — and then proceed to the measures he must take for put- 
ting himself on the straight high road. This will include the manner of 
his beginning, the order in which he should marshal his facts, the ques- 
tions of proportion, of discreet silence, of full or cursory narration, of 
comment and connection. Of all that, however, later on; for the present 
we d(‘al with the vices to which bad writ(Ts are liable. As to those faults of 
diction, construction, meaning, and general amateurishness, which are 
common to every kind of composition, to discuss them is neither com- 
patible with iny space nor relevant to my purpose. 

But there are niistak('s peculiar to history; your own observation will 
show you just those whicli a constant attendance at authors’ readings' 
has impressed on me; you have only to keep your cars open at every op- 
portunity. It will be convenient, however, to refer by the way to a few 
illustrations in recent histories. Here is a serious fault to !)egin with. It is 
the fashion to neglect the examination of facts, and .;ive the space 
gained to eulogies of ge nerals and commanders; those of their owm side 
they exalt to the skies, the other side they disparage inteinperately. 
Thev forgi't that between history and pan<'g\ric there is a great gulf 
fixixl, barring communication; in musical phrase, the two things are a 
couple of octavos apart. The panegyrist has only one concern — to com- 
mend and gratify his ]i\ ing theme some way or other; if misrepresenta- 
tion will serve his purpose, he has no objection to that. History, on the 
other hand, abhors the intrusion of any least scruple of falsehood; it is 
like the windpipe, which the doctors tell u^ will not tolerate a morsel of 
stray food. 

1. Tluvsc were very common in Roman Imperial times, for purp<xses of advertisement, 
of eliciting criticism, etc. “The audience at recitations nuiy lx‘ compartxl with the 
modem literary reviews, discharging the functions of a prc\cntivc and emendatory, 
not merely of a correctional, tribunal. Before publication a work might thus be 
known to more hearers than it would now find readers. Mayor, Juveiuil^ iii. 9* 
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Another thing tliese gentlemen seem not to know is that poetry and 
history offer different wares, and have their separate rules. Poetry enjoys 
unrestricted freedom; it has but one law — tlie poets fancy. He is in- 
spired and possessed by the Muses; if he chooses to horse his car with 
winged steeds, or set others agalloping over tlie sea or standing corn, 
none challenges his right. His Zeus, with a single cord, may haul up earth 
and sea, and hold them dangling together — there is no fear the cord 
may break, the load come tumbling down and be smashed to atoms. In 
a complimentary picture of Agamemnon, tliere is nothing against his hav- 
ing Zeus s head and e)^es, his brother Poseidon s chest, Ares’ belt — in fact, 
the son of Atreus and Aerope will naturally be an epitome of all divinity; 
Zeus or Poseidon or Ares could not singly or severally provide the req- 
uisite perfections. But, if history adopts such servile arts, it is nothing but 
poetry without the wings; the exalted tones arc missing; and imposition of 
other kinds without the assistance of meter is only the more easily 
detected. It is surely a great, a superlative weakness, this inability to dis- 
tinguish history from poetry. \Vliat, bedizen history, like her sister, with 
tale and eulogy and their attendant exaggerations? As well take some 
mighty athlete with muscles of steel, rig him up with purple drapery and 
meretricious ornament, rouge and powder his cheeks; faugh, what an 
object would one make of him with such defilements! 

I w^ould not be understood to exclude eulogy from history atUogclhcr; 
it is to be kept to its place and, used wdth moderation, is not to tax the 
reader s patience, I shall presently show, indeed, that in all such matters 
an eye is to be had to posterity. It is true, tliere is a school wliich 
makes a pretty division of history into the agreeable and the useful, and 
defends the introduction of panegyric on the ground that it is agreeable, 
and pleases the general reader. But nothing could be further from the 
truth. In the first place the division is quite a false one; Iiistory has only 
one concern and aim, and that is the useful; which again has one sin- 
gle source, and that is truth. The agreeable is no doubt iin addition, if it is 
present; so is beauty to an athlete; but a Nicostratus, who is a fine fellow 
and proves himself a better man than either of his opponents, gets his 
recognition as a Hercules, however ugly his face may be; and if one 
opponent is the handsome Alcaeus himself — handsome enough to make 
Nicostratus in love with him, says the story — that docs not affect die issue. 
History too, if it can deal incidentally in the agreeable, will attract a 
multitude of lovers; but so long as it does its proper business efficiently — 
and that is the establishment of truth — ^it may be indifferent to lx;auty. 

It is further to be remarked that in history sheer extravagance has not 
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even the merit of being agreeable; and the extravagance of eulogy is 
doubly repulsive, as extravagance and as eulogy; at least it is only wel- 
come to the vulgar majority, not to that critical, that perhaps hyper- 
critical, audience, whom no slip can escape, who are all eyes like Argus 
but keener than he, who test every word as a money-changer might his 
coins, rejecting the false on the spot but accepting the good and heavy 
and true. It is they that we should have in mind as we write history, 
and never heed the others, though they applaud till they crack their 
voices. If you neglect the critics, and indulge in the cloying sweetness 
of tales and eulogies and such baits, you will soon find your history a 
''Hercules in Lydia.” No doubt you have seen some picture of him: he is 
Omphale s slave, dressed up in an absurd costume, his lion skin and club 
transfened to her, as though she were the true Hercules, while he, in 
saffron robe and purple jacket, is combing wool and wincing under 
Omphale's slipper. A degrading spectacle it is — the dress loose and flap- 
ping open, and all that was man in him turned to woman. 

llu) vulgar may very likely extend their favor to this; but the select 
(^^■ho.se judgment you disregard) will get a good deal of entertainment 
out of your heterogeneous, disjointed, fragmentiiry stuff. There is nothing 
which has not a beauty of its own; but take it out of its proper sphere, and 
tlie misuse turns its beauty to ugliness. Eulogy, I need hardly say, may 
possibly please one person, the eulogized, Init will disgust ever)^one else; 
this is particularly so with the monstrous exaggerations wliich are in 
fasliion; the authors are so intent on tlie patron hunt that they cannot 
rclin<}uish it without a full exhibition of scT\ility; they have no idea of 
finesse, never mask their flattery, but blurt out their unconvincing bald 
tale anyhow. 

The c‘on.se(pience is, they miss even their immediate end; the objects of 
their praise are more ineliiuxl (and quite riglit too) to dislike and discard 
them for toadies — if they arc men of spirit, at any rale. Aristobulus in- 
serted in his history an account of a single combat between Alexander 
and Porus, and selected this passage to read aloud to the former; he 
reckoned that his best chance of pleasing was to invent heroic deeds for 
the king, and heighten his achievements. W ell, they were on board ship 
in the Hydaspes; Alexander took hold of the book and tossed it overboard; 
“the author should have been treated the same way, by rights,” he added, 
“for presuming to fight duels for me like that, and shoot down elephants 
singlehanded.” A very natural indignation in Alexander, of a piece \Wth 
his treatment of the intrusive architect; this person offered to convert the 
whole of Mount Athos into a colossal statue of the king — who how’ever 
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decided that he was a toady, and actually gave him less employment in 
ordinary than before. 

The fact is, there is nothing agreeable in these things, except to anyone 
who is fool enough to enjoy commendations which the slightest inquiry 
will prove to be unfounded; of course there are ugly persons — women 
more especially — who ask artists to paint them as beautiful as they can; 
tliey think they will be really better looking if the painter heightens the 
rose a little and distributes a good deal of the lily. There you have the 
origin of the present crowd of historians, intent only upon the passing 
day, the selfish inteiest, the profit which they reckon to make out of 
their work; execration is their desert — in the present for their undis- 
guised clumsy flattery', in the future for tlie stigma which their exaggera- 
tions bring upon history in general. If anyone takes some admixture of the 
agreeable to be an absolute necessity, let him be content with the inde- 
pendent beauties of style; these are agreeable without being false; but 
they are usually neglected now for the better foisting upon us of irrelevant 
substitutes. 

Passing from that point, I wish to put on record some fresh recollections 
of Ionian histories — supported, now I think of it, by Greek analogies 
also of recent date — both concerne*d with the war already alluded to. 
You may trust my report, the Graces be my witness; I would take oath 
to its truth if it were polite to swear on paper. One writer started with 
invoking the Muses to lend a hand. What a tasteful exordium! How 
suited to the historic spirit! How appropriate to the style! When he 
had got a little way on, he compared our ruler to Achilles, and the 
Parthian king to Tliersites; he forgot that Achilles would have done 
better if he had had Hector instead of Thersites to beat, if tlierc had 
been a man of might fleeing in front. 

But at his heels a mightier far than he. 

He next proceeded to say sometliing handsome about himself, as a fit 
chronicler of such brilliant deeds. As he got near his point of departure, he 
threw in a word for his native town of Miletus, adding that he was thus 
improving on Homer, who never so much as mtmtioned liis birthplace. 
And he concluded his preface with a plain express promise to advance 
our cause and personally wage war against tlie barbarians to the best of 
his ability. The actual history, and recital of the causes of hostilities, be- 
gan with these words: “The detestable Vologcsus (whom Heaven con- 
found!) commenced war on the following pretext.” 

Enough of him. Another is a keen emulator of Tliucydides, and by way 
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of close approximation to his model starts with his own name — most 
graceful of beginnings, redolent of Attic thymel Look at it: "‘Crepereius 
Calpiirnianus of Pompeiopolis wrote the history of the war between 
Parthia and Rome, how they warred one upon the other, beginning 
with the commencement of the war." After that exordium, what need to 
describe the rest — what harangues he delivers in Armenia, resuscitating 
our old friend the Corcyrean envoy — what a plague he inflicts on Nisibis 
(which would not espouse tlie Roman cause), lifting the whole thing 
bodily from ITiucydides — except the Pelasgicum and the Long Walls, 
where the victims of the earlier plague found shelter; tliere the differ- 
ence ends; like the other, “it began in Ethiopia, whence it descended to 
Eg\'pt,” and to most of the Parthian Empire, where it very discreetly re- 
mained. I left him engaged in burying the poor Athenians in Nisibis, and 
knew quite well how he would continue after my exit. Indeed it is a 
pretty common belief at present that you are writing like Thucydides if 
yon just use his actual words, mutatis mutandis [having made the neces- 
sary changes]. Ah, and I almost forgot to mention one thing: this same 
writer gives many names of weapons and military engines in Latin — 
phossa for trench, pons for bridge, and so forth. Just think of the dignity 
of history, and the Thucydidean style — the Attic embroidered with 
these Latin words, like a toga relieved and picked out with the purple 
stripe — so harmoniousl 

Another puts down a bald list of events, as prosy and commonplace as 
a private's or a carpenter's or a sutlers diary. However, there is more 
sense in this poor man’s performance; he flies liis true colors from the 
first; he has cleared the ground for some educated person \^ho knows how 
to deal with history. The only fault I have to find with him is that he in- 
scribe.s his volumes with a solemnity rather disproportioned to the rank of 
their contents — “Parthian History, by Callimorphus, Surgeon of the 6th 
Pikeinen, volume so-and-so." Ah, yes, and there is a lamentable preface, 
which closes with the remark that, since Asclepius is the son of Apollo, 
and Apollo director of the Muses and patron of all culture, it is very 
proper for a doctor to write history. Also, he starts in Tonic, but very soon, 
for no apparent reason, abandons it for everyday Greek, still kf=^ping the 
Ionic es and k’s and ou% but otherwise v. ’iting like ordinary people — 
rather too ordinary, indeed. 

Perhaps I .should balance him with a philosophic historian; this gentle- 
man's name I will conceal, and merely indicate his attitude, as revealed 
in a recent publication at Corinth. Much had been expected of him, but 
not enough; starting straight off with the first sentence of the preface, 
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he subjects his readers to a dialectic catechism, his thesis being the 
highly philosophic one that no one but a philosopher should write history. 
Very shortly there follows a second logical process, itself followed by a 
third; in fact the whole preface is one mass of dialectic figures. There is 
flattery, indeed, ad nauseam, eulogy vulgar to the point of farce; but 
never witliout the logical trimmings, always that dialectical catechism. I 
confess it strikes me as a vulgarity also, hardly worthy of a pliilosopher 
with so long and white a beard, when he gives it in his preface as our 
ruler’s special good fortime that philosophers should consent to record 
his actions; he had better have left us to reach that conclusion for our- 
selves — if at all. 

Again, it would be a sinful neglect to omit the man who begins like 
this: devise to tell of Romans and Persians”; then a little later, '‘For 

*twas Heaven s decree that the Persiims should suffer evils”; and again, 
“One Osroes there was, whom Hellenes name Oxvroes” — and much more 
in that style. He corresponds, you see, to one of my previous examples; 
only he is a second Herodotus, and the other a second Thucydides. 

There is another distinguished artist in words — again rather more 
Thucydidean than Tliucydides — who gives, according to his own idea, 
the clearest, most convincing descriptions of every town, mountain, plain, 
or river. I w'ish my bitterest foe no worse fate than the reading of tliein. 
Frigid? Caspian snows, Celtic ice are wann in comparison^ A whole 
book hardly suffices him for the emperor's shield — the Gorgon on its 
boss, with eyes of blue and white and black, rainbow girdle, and snakes 
twined and knotted. Wliy, Vologcsus’s breeches or his bridle. Cod bless 
me, they take up several thousand lines apiece; the same ft)r the look of 
Osroes’ hair as he swims the Tigris — or what the cave was like that 
sheltered liim, ivy and myrtle and bay clustered all together to shut out 
every ray of light. You observe how indispensable it all is to the history; 
without the sc'cne, how could we have comprehended the action? 

It is helplessness about the real essentials, or ignorance of what should 
be given, that makes them take refuge in word painting — landsaipes, 
caves, and the like; and when they do come upon a series of important 
matters, they are just like a slave whose master has left him h|s money 
and made him a rich man; he does not know how to put on his clothes or 
take his food properly: partridges or sweetbreads or hare are served, 
but he rushes in and fills himself up with pea .soup or salt fish till he is 
fit to burst. Well, the man I spoke of gives the most unconvincing wounds 
and singular deaths: someone has his big toe injured and dies on the spot; 
the general Priscus calls out, and seven-and-twenty of the enemy fall 
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dead at the sound. As to the numbers killed, he actually falsifies dis- 
patches; at Europus he slaughters 70,236 of the enemy, wliile the Romans 
lose two and have seven woundedi How any man of sense can tolerate 
such stuff, I do not know. 

Here is another point quite worth mention. This writer has such a pas- 
sion for unadulterated Attic, and for refining speech to the last degree of 
purity, that he metamorphoses the Latin names and translates them 
into Greek: Satuminus figures as Cronins, Fronto must be Phrontis, 
Titianus Titanius, with queerer transmogrifications yet. Further, on the 
subject of Severianos death, he accuses all other writers of a blunder in 
putting him to the sword; he is really to have starved himself to death, 
as the most painless method; the fact, however, is that it was all over in 
three days, whereas seven days is the ri^gular time for starvation; are 
wc perhaps to conceive an Osroes waiting about for Sevorian to complete 
the process, and putting off his assault till after the seventh day? 

Then, Philo, how shall vjc class tlie historians w^ho indulge in poetical 
phraseology? ' iiic catapult rocked responsive,” they say; “Loud thun- 
dered the breach”; or, somewhere else in this delectable history, “Thus 
Edessa was girdled with clash of arms, and all was din and turmoil,” 
or, “'Idle general pondered in his heart how to attack the w^aD.” Only he 
fills up the interstices with such wTetched common lower-class phrases 
as “The military prefect wrote His Majesty,” “Tlie troops were procur- 
ing the needful,” “They got a wash ” and put in an appearance,” and so on. 
It is like an actor with one foot raised on a liigh buskin, and the other 
in a slipper. 

Yo\i will find others N\Tiling brilliant high-sounding piefaces of out- 
rageous length, raising great expectations of the w'onders to follow — and 
then comes a poor little appendix of a — history; it is hke nothing in the 
world but a child — say the Eros you must have seen in a picture — play- 
ing in an enormous mask of Hercules or a Titan; parturiunt monies [the 
mountains labor (and bring forth mice)], cries the audience, very natu- 
rally. That is not the way to do things; the whole should be homogeneous 
and uniform, and the body in proportion to the head — not a helmet 
of gold, a ridiculous breastidate patched up out of rags or rotten leather, 
shield of wicker, and pigskin greaves. You will find plenty ol historians 
prepared to set the Rhodian Colossus’ liead on tlie body of a dwarf; others 

2. It has been sii^K^stod that Lucian’s criticism is for practical purposes out of date; 
hut Trescott writes: “He was surrounded by a party of friends, who had dropped 
in, it seems, aft<?r mass, to inquire after the state of his health, some of whom had 
reinaJiud to j)artake of his repast. ’ 
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on the contrary show us headless bodies, and plunge into the facts with- 
out exordium. These plead the example of Xenophon, who starts with, 
“Darius and Parysatis had two children”; if they only knew it, there is 
such a thing as a virtual exordium, not realized as such by everybody; 
but of that hereafter. 

However, any mistake in mere expression or arrangement is excusable; 
but when you come to fancy geography, differing from the other not by 
miles or leagues but by whole days’ journeys, where is the classical model 
for that? One writer has taken so little trouble with his fac ts — never met 
a Syrian, I suppose, nor listened to the stray information you may pick 
up at the barber’s — that he thus locates Europus: "Europus lies in 
Mesopotamia, two days* journey from the Euphrates, and is a colon v from 
Edessa.” Not content with that, this enterprising j^ctsou lias in the 
same book taken up my native Samosata and shifted it, citadt*!, walls, and 
all, into Mesopotamia, giving it the two rivers for boiindarit's, and mak- 
ing them shave past it, all but touching the w^alls on (*ith(T side. I suspc'ct 
you would laugh at me, Philo, if I were to set about convinc ing yon th.it 
I am neither Parthian nor Mesopotamian, as this whimsic al colony planter 
makes me. 

By the w^ay, he has also a very attractive tale of Severian, h'anud. lie 
assures us on oath, from one of the actual fugitive's. According to tliis, he 
w'ould not die by the sword, the rope, or poison, hut contiivcd a di'ath 
which sho\dd bo tragic and irnpresshe. He was the owner of some* large' 
goblets of the most precious ^lass; having made up his mind to di(% he 
broke the largest of these, and used a splinti'r of it for tlu? pur[)os(\ 
cutting his throat with the glass. A dagger nr a lancet, good enough instru- 
ments for a manly and heroic death, he could not come' at, forsooth! 

Then, as Thucydides composed a furu'ral oration over the first victims 
of that old war, our author feeds it incumbent on him to do the sam<' for 
Severian; they all challenge Thucydidc's, you see, little as he can he held 
responsible for the Armenian troublcjs. So he buri(\s S('vcrian, and them 
solemnly u.shers up to the grave, as Pericles’ rival, one Afranius Silo, a cen- 
turion; the floed of rhetoric which follows is so copious and remarkable* 
that it drew tears from mc^ — ye Graccsl — tears of laughter; most of all 
where the elocjiient Afranius, drawing to a close, makes mention, with 
weeping and distressful moans, of all th().se costly dinners and toasts. But 
he is a very Ajax in his conclusion, ffe draws his sword, gallantly as an 
Afranius should, and in sight of all cuts his throat over the grave — and 
God knows it was high time for an execution, if oratory can be felony. 
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The historian states tliat all the spectators admired and lauded Afranius; 
as for inc‘, I was inclined to conde*inn liiin on general grounds — he had all 
but given a catalogue of sauces and dishi^s, and shed tears over the 
memory of departed cakes — l)ut his capital oflensc was that he had not 
cut the liistorian-tragedian’s throal hc^fore he left this life himself. 

I assure* you, my fricaid, f could largely increase my list of such of- 
fenders; hut one or two more will suffice before proceeding to the second 
part of my undertaking, the suggestions for improvement. There are 
some, then, who leave* alone, or deal V(*iy cursorily with, all that is great 
and memorable; amateurs and not artists, they have no selective faculty, 
and loiter over copious laborc'd descriptions of the veriest trifles, it is as if 
a visitor to (3lym])ia, instc‘ad of examining, commending or describ- 
ing to his stay-at-honie liiends the gcaicral greatness and beauty of the 
Zens, wcTc to be stniek with the exact svmmc‘trv and polish of its foot- 
stool, or the i^ropoitions of its shoe, and give all his attention to these 
minor points. 

lM)r instance*., I have known a man gc't through tlui Battle of Europus in 
l(*.ss than s<*\en whole hues, and then spend twenty mortal hours on a 
dull and pcalt'cllv irrelrv<uit tah* *ibout a Moorisli tr() 0 ])er. The trooper's 
name was Mausaeas, he* wandc‘red up the* hills in search of water, and 
came upon some Syiian yokels gelling their lunch; at first they were 
all aid of him, but when they found Ik* was on the riglit side, they in- 
N’itc'd him to sliari* the iikmI, for one of thc'in had traveled in the 
Moorish counlrv, having a brotluT serving in tin* army. Thc'n come* long 
stories and dc'sci iptions of how he hunted th(*re, and saw a great herd of 
elt'phants at pasture, and was neaily eaten up bv a lion, iOid what huge 
fish he had bought at (laesaiea. So tin’s ejuaint historian leaves the terri- 
ble carnage' to go on at Ivuiopus, and h*ts the pursuit, the forcH‘d armistice, 
the* sc'tthng of outjiosts, shift lor ihcanst'lv c‘s, whih* Ik* lingeis tar into the 
(*vc‘ning watching Malchion the Svrian cheapen big mackerel at Caesarea; 
if night had mU come all too soon, 1 daie say he would have dined with 
him wlien the fish was cooked. II .dl this had not he<*n accurately set 
down in the liistorv, what sad ignorance we should h,ive been left in! 
d'he loss to the Homans would have been irreparable if Mausaeas the 
Moor had got notliing to cpienc h his thirst, a’ 1 come back fasting to camp. 
Yet I am willlnllv omitting innnmerahh* details of vet giealer importance 
— Ihe arrival of a flute* girl Irom (he next villagi', the evehange of gifts 
(Mausaeas' was a spear, Malchion’s a brooch), and other incidemts most 
essential to the Hattie of Einopns. It is no exaggeration to say that such 
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writers never give the rose a glance, but devote all their curiosity to the 
thorns on its stem. 

Another entertaining person, who has never set foot outside Corinth, 
nor traveled as far as its harbor — not to mention seeing Syria or Ar- 
menia — starts with words which impressed themselves 011 my memory: 
“Seeing is believing: I therefore write what I have seen, not what I have 
been told.” His personal observation has been so close that he describes 
the Parthian “Dragons” (they use this ensign as a numerical formula — a 
thousand men to the Dragon, I believe): they are huge live dragons, he 
says, breeding in Persian territory beyond Iberia; these are first fastened 
to great poles and hoisted up aloft, striking terror at a distance while the 
advance is going on; then, when the battle begins, they are released 
and set on the enemy; numbers of our men, it seems, were actually swal- 
lowed by them, and others strangled or crushed in their coils; of all this 
he was an eyewitness, taking his observations, however, from a safe 
perch up a tree. Thank goodness he did not come to close quarters with 
the brutes! We should have lost a very remarkable historian, and one who 
did doughty deeds in this war with his own right hand; for he had many 
adventures, and was wounded at Sura (in the course of u stroll from the 
Craneum to Lema, apparently). All this he used to read to a Corinthian 
audience, which was perfectly aware that he had never so much as seen a 
battle picture. Why, he did not know one weapon or engine frqjn anotluT; 
the names of maneuvers and formations had no meaning for him; flank 
or front, line or column, it was all one. 

Then there is a splendid fellow who has boiled down into the eompass 
of five hundred lines (or less, to be accurate) the whole biisin(\ss from 
beginning to end — campaigns in Armenia, in Syria, in Mesopotamia, on 
the Tigris, and in Media; and having done it, he calls it a history, llis 
title very narrowly misses being longer than his book: “An account of 
the late campaigns of the Romans in Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Media, 
by Antiochianns, victor at the festival of Apollo”; he had probably won 
some junior flat race. 

I have known one writer compile a history of the future, including 
the capture of Vologesus, the execution of Osroes (he is to be thrown to 
the lions), and, crowning all, our long-deferred triumph. In this prophetic 
vein, he sweeps hastily on to the end of his work; yet he finds time for 
the foundation in Mesopotamia of a city, greatest of the great, and fairest 
of the fair; he is still debating, however, whether the most appropriate 
name will be Victoria, Concord, or Peacetown; that is yet unsettled; we 
must leave the fair city unnamed for ^he present; but it is already thickly 
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populated — with empty dreams and literary drivelings. He has also 
pledged himself to an account of coming events in India, and a circum- 
navigation of the Atlantic; nay, the pledge is half redeemed; the preface 
to the India is complete; the tliird legion, the Celtic contingent, and a 
small Moorish division have crossed the Indus in full force under Cassius; 
our most original historian will soon be posting us up in their doings — 
their method of “receiving elephants,” for instance— in letters dated 
Muziris or Oxydracae. 

Tliese people’s uneducated antics are infinite; they have no eyes 
for the noteworthy, nor, if they had eyes, any adequate faculty of expres- 
sion; invention and fiction provide their matter, and belief in the first 
word that comes their style; they pride themselves on the number of 
books they nin to, and yet more on their titles; for these again are quite 
absurd: So-and-so's so mamj hooks of Parthian victories; The Parthis, 
book I; The Parthis, book II — quite a rival to the Althis, eh? Another 
does it (I have read the book) still more neatly — The Parthonicij of 
Demetrius of ^a^alassns. I do not wish to ridicule or make a jest of 
these pretty histories; I write for a practical purpose: anyone who avoids 
these and similar errors is already wdl on tlie road to historical success; 
nay, he is almost tluTe if the logical axiom is correct tliat, with incompati- 
bles, denial of the one amounts to affirmaHon of the other. 

“Well,” I may be told, “you have now a clear field; the thorns and 
brambles have all been extirpated, the debris of others’ buildings has been 
carted off, the rough places have been made smooth; come, do a little 
constiTJction yourself, and show" that you are not only good at destroying, 
but capable of yourself planning a model in winch critiusm itself shall 
find nothing to criticize.” 

Well then, my perfect historian must start with tw"0 indispensable quali- 
fications: the one is political insiglit, the other the faculty of expression; 
the first is a gift of nature, which can never be learned; the second 
should have been acquired by long practice, Tinremitting toil, and hwing 
study of the classics. ITiere is nothing technical here, and no room for 
any advice of mine; this essay does not profess to bestow' insight and 
acumen on those who arc not endowT^d with them by nature; valuable, or 
invaluable rather, would it have been if it could recast and modify like 
that, transmute lead into gold, tin into silver, magnify a Conon or 
Leotrophides into Titormus or Milo. 

But wdiat is the function of professional ad\nce? Not the creation of 
qualities w'hich should be already there, but the indication of their proper 
use. No trainer, of course — let him be Iccus, Ilerodicus, Theon, or wdio 
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he may — will suggest that he can take a Perdiccas and make an Olympic 
victor of him, fit to face Theagenes of Thasos or Polydamas of Scotiissa; 
what he will tell you is that, given a constitution that will stand training, 
his system will considerably improve it. So with us — we are not to have 
every failure cast in our teeth if w’e claim to have invented a system for 
so great and diflBcult a subject. We do not oflFer to take the first comer 
and make a historian of him — only to point out to anyone who has natu- 
ral insight and acquired literary skill certain straight roads (they may or 
may not be so in reality) which will bring him with less waste of time 
and effort to his goal. 

I do not suppose you will object that the man with insight has no ne€*d 
of system and instruction upon the things he is ignorant of; in that case 
he might have played the harp or flute untaught, and in fact have been 
omniscient. But, as things are at present, he cannot perform in these ways 
untaught, though with some assistance he will learn very easily, and soon 
be able to get along by himself. 

You now know what sort of a pupil I (like the trainer) insist upon. He 
must not be weak either at understanding or at making himself under- 
stood, but a man of penetration, a capable administrator — potenliallv, 
that is — with a soldierly spirit (which does not however exclude the 
ci\il spirit), and some military experience; at tlie least he must have 
been in camp, seen troops drilled or maneuvered, know a little about 
weapons and military engines, the differences between line'imd column, 
cavalry and infantry tactics (with the reasons for them), frontal and 
flank attacks; in a word, 'none of your armchair strategists relying 
wholly on hearsay. 

But first and foremost, let him be a man of independent spirit, with 
nothing to fear or hope from anybody; else he will be a corrupt judge 
open to undue influences. If Philip s eye is knocked out at Olynthus by 
Aster the Amphipolite archer, it is not his business to exclaim, but just 
to show him as he is; he is not to think whether Alexander will be an- 
noyed by a circumstantial account of the cruel murder of Clitus at table. 
If a Cleon has the ear of the assembly, and a monopoly of the tribune, lie 
will not shrink on that account from describing him as a pestflent mad- 
man; all Athens will not stop him from dwelling on the Sicilian disaster, 
the capture of Demosthenes, the death of Nicias, the thirst* the foul 
water, and the shooting down of the drinkers. He will consider very 
rightly that no man of sense will blame him for rec'ounting the effects of 
misfortune or folly in their entirety; he is not the author, but only the re- 
porter of them. If a fleet is destroyed, it is not he who sinks it; if there is a 
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rout, he is not in pursuit — unless perhaps he ought to have prayed for bet- 
ter things, and omitted to do so. Of course, if silence or contradiction 
would liave put matters right, Thucydides might with a stroke of the 
pen have knocked down the coiinterwall on Epipolae, sent Hermocrates’ 
trireme to the bottom, let daylight through the accursed Gylippus before 
he had done blocking the roads with wall and trench, and, finally, have 
cast the Syracusans into tlieir own quarries and semt the Athenians cruis- 
ing round Sicily and Italy with Alcibiades' first high hopes still on board. 
Alas, not Fate itself may undo the work of Fate. 

The historian's one task is to tell the thing as it happened. This he can- 
not do if he is Artaxerxes’ physician, trembling before him, or hoping to 
get a purple cloak, a golden chain, a horse of the Nisaean breed in pay- 
ment for his laudations. A fair historian, a Xenophon, a Thucydides, 
will not accept that position. He may nurse some private dislikes, but he 
will attach far more importance to the public good, and set the truth high 
above his hate; he may have his favorites, but he will not spare their 
errors. For history, 1 say again, has this and this only for its own; if a man 
will start upon it, he must sac-rificc to no god but Truth; he must neglect 
all (‘ls(*; his sole rule and unerring guide is tin's — to think not of those 
who are listening to him now, but of the yet unborn who shall seek liis 
converse. 

Anyone who is intent only upon the immediate effect may reasonably 
be classed among the flatterers; and History has long ago realized that 
flattery is as little congenial to her as the arts of personal adornment to 
an athlete's training. An anecdote of Alexander is tri tlie point. “Ah, 
Onesicritiis,” said he, “liow I should like to come to l;te again for a 
little while, and see how your stuff strikes people by that time; at present 
they have good enough reason to praise and welcome it; that is their way 
of angling for a share of mv favor.” On the same principle some people 
actually accept Homer's historv of Achilles, full of exaggerations as it 
is; tlie one grc'at guarantee which they recognize of his truth is the fact 
that his subject was not living; that leaves him no motive for lying. 

There stands my mod(‘l, then: fearless, incorruptible, independent, a 
believer in frankness and veracity; one that will call a spade a spade, 
make no concx-ssion to likes and dislikes nor spare any man for pity 
or respect or propriety; an impartial judge, kind to all, but too kind to 
none; a literary cosmopolite with neither suzerain nor king, never heed- 
ing what this or that man may think, but setting down the thing tliat be- 
fell. 

lliucydides is our noble legislator; he marked the admiration that met 
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Herodotus and gave the Muses^ names to his nine books; and thereupon 
he drew the h*ne which parts a good liistorian from a bad; our work is 
to be a possession forever, not. a bid for present reputation; we are not 
to seize upon the sensational, but bequeath the truth to them that come 
after; he applies the test of use, and defines the end which a wise historian 
will set before himself; it is that, should history ever repeat itself, the 
records of tlie past may give present guidance. 

Such are to be my historian s principles. As for diction and style, he is 
not to set about his work armed to the teeth from the rhetoriciarrs arsenal 
of impetuOvSity and incisiveness, rolling periods, close-packed arguments, 
and the rest; for him a serener mood. His matter should be homogeneous 
and compact, his vocabulary fit to be understood of the people, for the 
clearest possible setting forth of his subject. 

For to those marks which we set up for the historic spirit — frankness 
and truth — corresponds one at which the historic style should first of all 
aim, namely, a lucidity wliich leaves nothing obscure, impartially avoid- 
ing abstruse out-of-the-way expressions, and tlie illiberal jargon of the 
market; we wish the vulgar to comprehend, the cultivated to commend 
us. Ornament should be unobtrustive, and never smack of elaboration, if 
it is not to remind us of overseasoned dishes. 

The historian's spirit should not be without a touch of tlie poetical; it 
needs, like poetry', to employ impressive and exalted tones, especially 
when it finds itself in the midst of battle array and conflicts by land or 
sea; it is then that the poetic* gale must blow to speed the vessel on, and 
help her ride the waves in majesty. But the diction is to be content with 
terra firman rising a little to assimilate itself to the beauty and grandeur of 
the subject, but never startling the hearer, nor forgetting a due restraint; 
there is great risk at such times of its running wild and falling into poetic 
frenzy; and then it is that writers should hold themsehes in with bit and 
bridle; with them as with horses an uncontrollable temper means disaster. 
At these times it is best for the spirit to go ahorseback, and the expres- 
sion to run beside on foot, holding on to the saddle so as not to be out- 
stripped. 

As to the marshaling of your words, a moderate compromise is de- 
sirable between the harsliness which results from separating whait belongs 
together, and the jingling concatenations — one may almost call them — 
which are so common; one extreme is a definite vice, and the other re- 
pellent. 

Facts are not to be collected at haphazard, but with careful, laborious, 
repeated investigation; when possible, a man should have been present 
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and seen for himself; failing that, be should prefer the disinterested 
account, selecting the informants least likely to diminish or magnify from 
partiality. And here comes the occasion for exercising the judgment in 
weighing probabilities. 

llie material once complete, or nearly so, an abstract should be made 
of it, and a rough draft of the whole work put down, not yet distrib- 
uted into its parts; the detailed arrangement should then be intro- 
duced, after which adornment may be added, the diction receive its 
color, the phrasing and rhythm be perfected. 

Tlie historian’s position should now be precisely that of Zeus in Homer, 
surveying now the Mysians’, now the Tliracian horsemen s land. Even so 
will survey now his owti party (telling us what we looked like to 
him from his post of vantage), now the Persians, and yet again both at 
once if they come to blows. And when they are face tr face, his eyes are 
not to be on one division, nor yet on one man, mounted or afoot — unless it 
be a Brasidas leading the forlorn hope, or a Demosthenes repelling it; 
his attention stiould be for the generals first of all; their exhortations 
sliould be recorded, the dispositions they make, and the motives and 
plans that prompted them. When the engagement has begun, he should 
give us a bird’s-eye view of it, show the scales oscillating, and accom- 
pany pursuers and pursucxl alike. 

All this, however, with moderation; a subject is not to be ridden to 
death; no neglect of proportion, no childish engrossment, but easy transi- 
tions. He should call a halt here, while he crosses over to another set of 
operations which demands attention; tliat settled up, he ^ an return to tlie 
first set, now ripe for him; he must pass swiftly to each u turn, keeping 
his different lines of advance as nearly as possible level, fly from Armenia 
to Media, thence swoop straight upon Iberia, and then take wing for 
Italy, everywhere present at the nick of time. 

He has to make of his brain a mirror, unclouded, bright, and true of 
siirfac'o; then he will reflect events as they presented tliemselves to him, 
neither distorted, di.scolored, nor variable. Historians are not wTiting 
fancy school essays; what they have to say is before them, and will get 
itself said somehow, being solid fact; their task is to arrange and put it 
into words; they have not to consider whit to say, but how to say it. 
Hie historian, we may say, should be like Phidias, Praxiteles, Alcamenes, 
or any great sculptor. They similarly did not create the gold, silver, ivory, 
or other material they used; it was ready to their hands, pro\Tded by 
Athens, Elis, or Argos; they only made the model, sawed, polished, ce- 
mented, proportioned tlie ivory, and plated it with gold; that was what 
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their art consisted in — the right arrangement of their material. The his- 
torian’s business is similar — to superinduce upon events the charm of 
order, and set them forth in the most lucid fashion he can manage. 
When subsequently a licareT feels as though he were looking at what is 
being told him, and expresses his approval, then our historical Phidias’ 
work has reached perfection, and received its appropriate reward. 

When all is ready, a writer will sometimes start without formal 
preface if there is no pressing occasion to clear away preliminaries by that 
means, though even then his explanation of what he is to say constitutes a 
virtual preface. 

When a formal preface is used, one of the three objects to which a pub- 
lic speaker devotes his exordium may be neglected; the historian, tliat is, 
has not to bespeak good will— only attention and an open mind. The 
way to secure the reader’s attention is to show that the affairs to be nar- 
rated are great in themselves, throw light on destiny, or come home to 
his business and bosom; and as to the open mind, the lucidity in the 
body of the work, which is to secure that, will be facilitated by a prelimi- 
nary view of the causes in operation and a precise summary of events. 

Prefaces of this character have been employed by the best historians — 
by Herodotus, “to tlie end that what befell may not grow dim by lapse of 
time, seeing that it was great and wondrous, and showed h^rlhwith Cr('f‘ks 
vanquishing and barbarians vanquished”; and by Thucydides, “bt'licwing 
that that war would be great and memorable beycaid any previous ont‘; 
for indeed great calamities took place during its course.” 

After the preface, long or short in proportion to tlie subject, should 
come an easy natural transition to the niu-rativc; for the body of the his- 
tory which remains is nothing from beginning to end but a long narralivf*; 
it must therefore be graced with the narrativ e virtues — smooth, level, and 
consistent progress, neither soaring nor crawling, and the charm of 
lucidity — which is attained, as I remarked above, partly by the diction, 
and partly by the treatment of connected events. I"or, though all parts 
must be independently perfected, when the first is complete the second 
will be brought into essential connection with it, and attached like 
one link of a chain to another; there must be no possibility of separating 
tfiem; no mere bundle of parallel threads; the first is not simply to be 
next to the second, but part of it, their extremities intermin^ing. 

Brevity is always desirable, and especially where matter is abundant; 
and the problem is less a grammatical than a .substantial one; the solu- 
tion, I mean, is to deal summarily with all immaterial details, and give 
adequate treatment to the principal events; much, indeed, is better 
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omitted altogether. Suppose yourself giving a dinner, and extremely well 
provided; there is pastry, game, kickshaws without end, wild boar, hare, 
sweetbreads; well, you will not produce among these a pike or a bowl of 
pea soup just because they are there in the kitchen; you will dispense 
witli such common things. 

Restraint in descriptions of mountains, walls, rivers, and the like is 
very important; you must not give the impression that you are making a 
tasteless display of word painting, and expatiating independently while 
the history takes care of itself. Just a light touch — no more than meets 
the need of clearness — and you should pass on, evading the snare, and 
denying yourself all such indulgences. You have the mighty Homer s ex- 
ample in such a case; poet as he is, he yet hurries past Tantalus and 
Ixion, Tityiis and the rest of them. If Parthenius, Euphorion, or Cal- 
limachus had been in his place, how many lines you suppose it 
would have taken to get the water to Tantalus’ lip; how many more to set 
Ixion spinnintj? Better still, mark how Thucvdidcs — a very sparing dealer 
in description — leaves the? subject at once, as soon as he has given an 
idea (very necessary and useful, too) of an engine or a siege operation, of 
the conformation of Epipolae, or the Syracusan harbor. It may occur to 
you that his account of the plague is long; but you must allow for the 
subject; then you will appreciate his brevity; he is hastening on; it is 
only that tin* weight of matter holds him back in spite of himself. 

When it tx)mes in your way to introduce a speech, the first require- 
ment is that it should suit the character both of the speaker and of the 
occasion; the second is (once more) lucidity; but in thf”^^ cases you have 
the counsers right of showing your eloquence. 

Not so with praise or censure; these should be sparing, cautious, avoid- 
ing hypercriticism and producing proofs, al^^ ays briei, and never intru- 
sive; historical characters are not prisoners on trial. Without these precau- 
tions you will share the ill name of Theopompus, who delights in flinging 
accusations broadcast, makes a business of the thing in fact, and of 
himself rather a public prosecutor than a historian. 

It may occasionally happen that .some extraordinary story has to be 
introduced; it should be simply narrated, without guarantee of its truth, 
thrown dowm for anyone to make what he can of it; the v\riter takes 
no risks and shows no preference. 

But the gen(Tal principle I would have remembered — it will ever be on 
my lips — is this: do not write merely with an eye to the present, that 
those now living may commend and honor you; aim at eternity, com- 
pose for posterity, and from it ask your reward. And that reward? 
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That it be said of you, '‘This was a man indeed, free and free-spoken; 
flattery and servility were not in him; he was truth all through ” It is a 
name which a man of judgment might well prefer to all the fleeting 
hopes of the present. 

Do you know the story of the great Cnidian architect? He was the 
builder of that incomparable work, whether for size or beauty, the Pharos 
tower. Its light was to warn ships far out at sea, and save tliem from 
running on tlie Paraetonia, a spot so fatal to all who get among its reefs 
that escape is said to be hopeless. When the building was done, he in- 
scribed on the actual masonry his own name, but covered this up with 
plaster, on which he then added the name of the reigning king. He knew 
that, as happened later, letters and plaster would fall off together, and 
reveal the words: 

SOSITIATUS SON OF DEX1PKANF.S OF CNIDUS 
ON BEHALF OF Al.L MAIUNERS 
TO THE SAVIOUR CODS 

lie looked not, it appears, to that time, nor to the space of his own little 
life, but to this time, and to all time, as long as his tower shall stand and 
his art abide. 

So too should the historian write, consorting with Truth and not with 
flattery, looking to the future hope, not to the gratification of flatlorcd. 

There is your measuring-line for just histoiy'. If anyone be found to use 
it well, I have not written in tain; if none, yet have I rolled my tub on the 
Craneum. 
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(jreat documents do not have “authors"; though individual hii- 
mail beings write the words they contain, they are by definition 
more tlian the products of single men. Great documents express the 
beliefs, ideas, feelings, and knowledge of a great ii'any people. They 
reflect the age in which they are written. 

This is true even when we know, as we do of The Declaration of 
Independence, tor example, that a document was principally the 
work of one man. The significance of the Declaration does not lie in 
any originality on Jefferson’s part, but in the fact that it was an 
eloquent and forceful statement of the ideas about law and liberty 
which prevailed among his countrymen, and which still, we hope, 
prevail among them today. 

In addition to The Declaration of Independence, we include here 
five documents which are of immense importance in the western tra- 
dition of political thought. They range over near’^ three hundred 
years and, when we consider the Charter of the Unit' d Nations and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, over most of the coun- 
tries of the earth. They incorporate much of the best thinking about 
the relation of man to the .slate that has emerged in the modern era, 

The first document. The English Bill of Rights, is the most impor- 
tant of the statutes which, taken together with a large body of tradi- 
tional opinion, make up what we call the British Constitution. It 
dates back to the seventeenth century and the reign of William and 
Mary. Parliament had been led by certain extreme acts of their 
predcces.sor, James II, to draw up the Declaration of Right, which 
defined tlie relation between the king anu his subjects. Wlien William 
and Mary were offered the English crown in 1688, their acceptance 
depended upon their assent to the Declaration. They assented; and, 
in 1689, a statute based upon the Declaration — the Bill of Rights — 
was enacted into law. The spirit, though not alw'aj s the letter, of this 
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statute has influenced constitutional law in all of the English- 
speaking countries. 

The Virginia Declaration of Rights was drafted by George Mason. 
It was adopted with revisions by the Virginia Convention on June 12, 
1776. It was very influential in America (where it served as tlie 
model for the American Bill of Rights) and in France. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen was 
drafted by the Marquis de Lafayette. It was adopted by the French 
Constituent Assembly on August 26, 1789, and was included as a 
preamble to the Constitution of 1791. It reflects the ideas of Rousseau 
and tlie American Declaration of Independence, and it exerted a 
dynamic influence upon the French Revolution. It has been a source 
of continuing inspiration to the French, particularly to the liberals 
who fought against reactionary' regimes after the fall of Napoleon. 

The Charter of the United Nations was drafted at the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference of 1944, by representatives from the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and China. A fifty-nation confer- 
ence at San Francisco accepted the draft with only a few ininor re- 
visions; it became the UN Charter on June 26, 1945. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was drafted by the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights, under th<^ chairman- 
sliip of Eleanor Roosevelt. It was adopted by the General Assembly 
on December 10, 1948. 

All but one of the documents reprinted here are attempts to define 
the limits of government and the rights of man — as man and as 
citizen. Three of these documents speak of “inalienable” rights; one 
refers to them as “inherent.” What is the purpose of such statements 
of human rights? Why are they necessary? If the rights of man are, 
indeed, inalienable, how can any government take them away? 

We know — from recent as well as ancient history — that such 
rights are not, in fact, inalienable. Many societies have not recog- 
nized them. In other societies, men who once had them have been 
temporarily — and perhaps permanently — deprived of them. 

What then is the role played by declarations of human rights? No 
simple answer to the question is possible, but perhaps the best brief 
statement which can be made on the subject is that the rights which 
these documents call inalienable or inherent are rights of which men 
should not be deprived. They belong to man by reason of his nature 
as man. They set up a standard by which the justice of a government 
can be measured. As such, at least in the United States, England, 
and France, they have served effectively. 



The English Bill of Rights 

1689 


the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
assembled at Westminster, lawfully, fully, and free!/ representing all 
the estates of the p(K)ple of this realm, did, upon the thirteenth day of 
February, in the year of our Lord one thousand six hundred eighty- 
eight, present vmlo their Majesties, then called and known by the names 
and style of William and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, being 
present in their proper persons, a certain declaration in writing, made by 
the said Lords and Commons, in the words following, viz.: 

Whereas the late King James II, by the assistance of divers evil coun- 
sellors, judges, and ministers employed by him, did endeavour to sub- 
vtTt and extirpate the Protestant religion, and the laws and liberties of 
this kingdom: 

1. By assuming and exercising a power of dispensing with and sus- 
pending of laws, and the execution of laws, without consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

2. By committing and prosecuting divers worthy p/elates for humbly 
petitioning to be excused from concurring to the same assumed power. 

3. By issuing and causing to be executed a commission under the 
Great Seal for erecting a court, called the Court of Commissioners for 
Ecclesiastical Causes. 

4. By levying money for and to the use of the Crowm, by pretence 
of prerogative, for other time, and in other inannei than the same was 
granted by Parliament. 

5. By raising and keeping a standing army within this kingdom in 
time of peace, without consent of Parliament, and quartering soldiers 
contrary to law. 

6. By causing several good subjects, being Protestants, to be disarmed, 
at the same time when Papists were both armed and employed contrary 
to law. 
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7. By violating the freedom of election of members to serve in Parlia- 
ment. 

8. By prosecutions in the Court of King’s Bench, for matters and 
causes cognizable only in Parliament; and by diverse other arbitrary and 
illegal courses. 

9. And whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, and unqualified persons 
have been returned and served on juries in trials, and partictilarly divers 
jurors in trials for high treason, which were not freeholders. 

10. And excessive bail hath been required of persons committed in 
criminal cases, to elude the benefit of tlie laws made for the liberty of 
the subject. 

11. And excessive fines have been imposed; and illegal and cruel pim- 
ishments inflicted. 

12. And several grants and promises made of fines and forfeitures, 
before any conviction of judgment against the persons upon whom the 
same were to be levied. 

All which are utterly and directly contrary to the known laws and 
statutes, and freedom of this realm. 

And whereas the said late King James II, have abdicated the govern- 
ment, and the throne being thereby vacant, his Highness the Prince of 
Orange (whom it hath pleased Almighty God to make the glorious in- 
strument of delivering this kingdom from popery and arlntrary power) 
did (by the advice of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and divers 
principal persons of the Commons) cause letters to be written to the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, being Protestants, and other letters to 
tlie several counties, cities, universities, boroughs, and Cinque Ports, for 
the choosing of such persons as represent them, as were of right to be 
sent to Parliament, to meet and sit at Westminster upon the two-and- 
twentieth day of January, in this year one thousand six hundred eighty 
and eight, in order to such an establishment, as that their religion, laws, 
and liberties might not again be in danger of being subverted; upon 
which letters, elections have been accordingly made. 

And thereupon the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
pursuant to their respective letters and elections, being now assembled 
in a full and free representation of this nation, taking into their most seri- 
ous consideration the best means for attaining the ends afo^said, do in 
the first place (as their ancestors in like case have usually done), for the 
vindicating and asserting their ancient rights and liberties, declare: 

1. That the pretended power of suspending of laws, or the execution 
of laws, by regal authority, without consent of parliament, is illegal. 
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2. That the pretended power of dispensing with laws, or the execution 
of laws, by regal authority, as it hath been assumed and exercised of 
late, is illegal. 

3. That the commission for erecting the late Court of Commissioners 
for Ecclesiastical Causes, and all others commissions and courts of like 
nature, are illegal and pernicious. 

4. That levying money for or to the use of the Crown, by pretence of 
prerogative, without grant of parliament, for longer time or in other 
manner than the same is or shall be granted, is illegal. 

5. That it is the right of the subject to petition the king, and all com- 
mandments and prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal. 

6. That the raising or keeping a standing army within tlie kingdom in 
time of peace, unless it be with consent of parliament, is against law. 

7. That the subjects which are Protestants may hav arms for their de- 
fence suitable to their conditions, and as allowed by law. 

8. That election of members of parliament ought to be free. 

9. That tlie freedom of speech, and debates or proceedings in parlia- 
ment, ought not to be impeached or questioned in any court or place out 
of parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be reqiured, nor excessive fines 
imposed; nor cniel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

11. That jurors ought to be duly impanelled and returned, and jurors 
which pass upon men in trials for high treason ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fine and forfeitures of particular 
pCTSons before conviction are illegal and void. 

13. And that for redress of all grievances, and foi ihe amending, 
strengthem'ng and preserving of the laws, parliaments ought to be held 
fre<juently. 

And they do claim, demand, and insist upon all and singular the prem- 
ises, as their undoubted rights and liberties; and that no declarations, 
judgments, doings or proceedings, to the prejudice of the people in any 
of the said premises, ought in any wise to be drawn hereafter into conse- 
quence or example. . . . 



Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and of the Citizen 

1789 

Jfi^he representatives of the people of France, formed into a Na- 
tional Assembly, considering that ignorance, neglect, or contempt of hu- 
man rights are the sole causes of public misfortunes and corruptions of 
government, have resolved to set forth in a solemn declaration these 
natural, imprescriptible, and inalienable rights, that this declaration be- 
ing constantly present to the minds of the members of the body social, 
they may be ever kept attentive to their rights and their duties; that 
the acts of the legislative and executive powers of government, being 
capable of being every moment compared with the end of political in- 
stitutions, may be more respected; and also, that the future claims of 
the citizens, being directed by simple and incontestable principles, may 
always tend to the maintenanc'e of the Constitution and the general hap- 
piness. 

For these reasons the National Assembly doth recognize and declare, 
in the presence of the Supreme Being, and with the hope of His blessing 
and favor, the follovring sacred rights of men and of citizens; 

I. Men arc bom, and always continue, free and cfjual in respect of 
their rights. Civil distinctions, tlierefore, can be founded only on public 
utility. 

u. The end of all political associations is the preservation of the nat- 
ural and imprescriptible riglits of man; and these riglits are Liberty, 
Property, Security, and Resistance of Oppression. 

ni. The nation is essentially the source of all sovereignty; nor can any 
individual, or any body of men, be entitled to any authority which is 
not expressly derived from it. 
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IV. Political liberty consists in the power of doing whatever does not 
injure another. The exercise of the natural rights of every man has no 
other limits than those which are necessary to secure to every other man 
the free exercise of the same rights; and these limits are determinable 
only by the law. 

V. The law ought to prohibit only actions hurtful to society. What is 
not prohibited by the law should not be hindered; nor should anyone 
be compelled to that which the law does not require. 

VI. The law is an expression of the will of the community. All citizens 
have a right to concur, either personally or by their representatives, in 
its formation. It should be the same to all, whether it protects or punishes; 
and all being equal in its sight are equally eligible to all honors, places, 
and employments, according to their different abilities, without any other 
distinction than that created by their virtues and talenL. 

VII. No man should be accused, arrested, or held in confinement, ex- 
cept in cases determined by the law, and according to the forms which 
it has prescribed. All who promote, solicit, execute, or cause to be exe- 
cuted, arbitrary orders, ought to be punished, and every citizen called 
upon, or apprehended by virtue of the law, ought immediately to obey, 
and renders himself c\ilpable by resistance. 

vin. The law ought to impose no other penalties but such as are 
absolutely and evidently necessary; and no one ought to be punished, 
but in virtue of a law promulgated before the offense, and legally applied. 

IX. Every man being presumed innocent till he has been convicted, 
whenever his detention becomes indispensable, all ngor to him, more 
than is necessary to secure his person, ought to be pro' j vied against by 
the law. 

X. No man ought to be molested on account of his opinions, not even 
on account of his religious opinions, provided his avowal of them does 
not disturb the public order established by the law. 

XI. The unrestrained communication of thoughts and opinions being 
one of the most precious rights of man, every citizen may speak, write, 
and publish freely, provided he is responsible for the abuse of this lib- 
erty, in cases determined by the law. 

XU. A public force being necessary to give security to the rights of 
men and of citizens, that force is instituteu for the benefit of the com- 
munity and not for the particular benefit of the persons with whom it is 
entrusted. 

xin. A common contribution being necessary for the support of the 
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public force, and for defraying the other expenses of government, it 
ought to be divided equally among the members of the community, ao 
cording to their abilities. 

rtv. Every citizen has a right, either by himself or his representative, 
to a free voice in determining the necessity of public contributions, the 
appropriations of them, and their amount, mode of assessment, and du- 
ration. 

zv. Every community has a right to demand of all its agents an ac- 
count of their conduct. 

XVI. Every community in which a separation of powers and a security 
of rights is not provided for wants a constitution. 

xvn. The right to property being inviolable and sacred, no one ought 
to be deprived of it, except in cases of evident public necessity, legally 
ascertained, and on condition of a previous just indemnity. 



The Virginia Declaration of Rights 

June 12, 1776 

declaration of rights made by the representatives of the 
good people of Virginia, assembled in full and free convention; which 
rights do pertain to them and their posterity, as the basis and foundation 
of government 

Section i. That all men are by nature equally free and independent 
and have certain inherent rights, of which, when they enter into a state 
of society, they cannot, by any compact, deprive or divest their posterity; 
namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring 
and possessing property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety. 

Section 2. That all power is vested in, and consequently derived 
from, tlic people; that magistrates are their trustees and servants and at 
all times amenable to them. 

SEcnoN 3. Tliat government is, or ought to be, instituted for the 
common benefit, protection, and security of the people, nation, or com- 
munity; of all the various modes and forms of government, that is best 
which is capable of producing the greatest degree of happiness and safety 
and is most effectually secured against the danger of maladministration; 
and that, when any government shall be found inadequate or contrary 
to these purposes, a majority of the community hath an indubitable, in- 
alienable, and indefeasible right to reform, alter, or abolish it, in such 
manner as shall be judged most conducive to the public weal. 

Sechon 4. That no man, or set of men, are entitled to exclusive or 
separate emoluments or privileges from thu community, but in considera- 
tion of public services; which, not being descendible, neither ought the 
offices of magistrate, legislator, or judge to be hereditary. 

Sechon 5. That the legislative and executive powers of the state 
should be separate and distinct from tlie judiciary; and that the members 
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of the two first may be restrained from oppression, by feeling and par- 
ticipating the burdens of the people, they should, at fixed periods, be 
reduced to a private station, return into that body from which they were 
originally taken, and the vacancies be supplied by frequent, certain, and 
regular elections, in which all, or any part, of the former members, to be 
again eligible, or ineligible, as the laws shall direct. 

Section 6. That elections of members to serve as representatives of 
the people, in assembly, ought to be free; and that all men, having suf- 
ficient evidence of permanent common interest with, and attachment to, 
the community, have the right of suffrage and cannot be taxed or de- 
prived of their property for public uses without their own consent, or 
that of their representatives so elected, nor bound by any law to which 
they have not, in Uke manner, assented for the public good. 

Section 7. That all power of suspending laws, or the execution of 
laws, by any authority, witliout consent of the representatives of the 
people, is injurious to their rights and ought not to be exercised. 

Section 8. That in all capital or criminal prosecutions a man hath a 
right to demand the cause and nature of his accusation, to be confronted 
with the accusers and witnesses, to call for evidence in his favor, and to 
a speedy trial by an impartial jury of twelve men of his vicinage, without 
whose unanimous consent he cannot be found guilty; nor can he be com- 
pelled to give evidence against himself; that no man be deprived of his 
liberty, except by the law of the land or the judgment of his peers. 

Section 9. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Section 10. That general warrants, whereby an officer or messenger 
may be commanded to search suspected places without evidence of a fact 
committed, or to seize any person or persons not named, or whose of- 
fense is not particularly described and supported by evidence, are griev- 
ous and oppressive and ought not to be granted. 

Section 11. That in controversies respecting property, and in suits 
between man and man, the ancient trial by jury is preferable to any 
other and ought to be held sacred. 

Section 12. That the freedom of the press is one of the groat bulwarks 
of liberty and can never be restrained but by despotic governments. 

SectiOxN 13. That a well-regulated militia, composed of the body of 
the people, trained to arms, is the proper, natural, and safe defense of a 
free state; that standing armies, in time of peace, should be avoided as 
dangerous to liberty; and that in all cases the military should be under 
strict subordination to, and governed by, the civil power. 

Section 14. That the people have a right to uniform government; 
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and, therefore, that no government separate from or independent of the 
government of Virginia ought to be erected or established within tlie 
limits thereof. 

Secfion 15. That no free government, or the blessings of liberty, can 
be preserved to any people, but by a firm adherence to justice, modera- 
tion, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and by frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles. 

Sectiton 16. That religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, 
and the manner of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and 
conviction, not by force or violence; and therefore all men are equally 
entitled to the free exercise of religion, according to the dictates of con- 
science; and that it is the mutual duty of all to practice Christian for- 
bearance, love, and charity toward each other. 



The Declaration 
of Independence 

A DECLARATION 

BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, JULY 4, I776 


the course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve tlie political bands which have connectetl them 
with another, and to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them to the scparatimi. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to se- 
cure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, that whenever any fonn 
of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to eflFect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all ex- 
perience hatli shown, that mankind are more disposed to iiiffer, while 
evils are sufiEerable, than to right themselves by abolishinjg the foruis 
to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to re- 
duce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of tliese colonies; and such 
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is now tlie necessity which constrains them to alter their former systems 
of government. Tire history of the present King of Great Britain is a his- 
tory of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. To prove this, 
let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws, the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in tlieir operation till his assent should be 
obtained; and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to 
them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large dis- 
tricts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of rep- 
resentation in the legislature, a right inestimable to them and formidable 
to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncom- 
fortable, and distant from the depository of their public records, for the 
sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing with 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others 
to be clcK^ted; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, 
have returned to the people at large for their e.xercise; the state remain- 
ing in the meantime exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, 
and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for that 
purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, and raising the condi- 
tions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justic'e, by refusing his assent 
to laws for cstablisliing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their 
offices, and tlic amount and pajment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither sw^arms of 
officers to harass our people, and eat out th* substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies without the 
consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render tlie military independent of and superior to 
the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jiuisdiction foreign to 
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OUT Constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent to 
their acts of pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any mur- 
ders which they should commit on the inhabitants of these States; 

For cutting oflE our trade with all parts of the world; 

For imposing taxes on us witliout our consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefit of trial by jury: 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses: 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring prov- 
ince, establishing therein an arbitrary goveniinent, and enlarging its 
boundaries so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for 
introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and 
altering fundamentally the forms of our governments: 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his prol(x;- 
tion and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the Uves of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely parallekKl in the most bar- 
barous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civili/.ed nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens taken captive on the high seas 
to bear arms against their country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and brethren or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored 
to bring on tlie inhabitants of our frontiers, the nuTciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all 
ages, sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in 
the most humble terms. Our repeated pc^titions have been answered only 
by repeated injury. A prince whose charactcT is thus marked by evei/ 
act which may define a tyrant is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. VVe 
have warned them from time to time of attempts by their legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them 
of tire circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 
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pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them by the ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. 
They too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our separa- 
tion, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in 
peace friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, in 
general Congress, assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by author- 
ity of the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, 
that these united colonics are, and of right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent states; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown, and tliat all political connection between them and the state of 
Crcat Britain is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as free and 
independent states, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent states may of right do. And for the support of this 
declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually plctlge to each other our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor. 
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peoples of the United Nations determined 

to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in 
our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 

to reaflBrm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of na- 
tions large and small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obliga- 
tions arising from treaties and otlier sources of international law can be 
maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 
and for these ends 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, 
that armed force shall not be used, save in the crommon interest, and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of tlio economic 
and social advancement of all peoples, 

have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives as- 
sembled in the dty of San Francisco, who have exhibited their full pow- 
ers found to be in good and due form, have agreed to the present Charter 
of the United Nations and do hereby establish an international organiza- 
tion to be known as the United Nations. 
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CHAPTER I 

PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 
ARTICLE 1 

Tlie Purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to 
take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of 
tlireats to the peace, and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in con- 
formity with the principles of justice and international law, adjustment or 
settlement of international disputes or situations which might lead to a 
breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to 
take other appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international co-operation in solving international prob- 
lems of an eamornic, social, cultural, or humanitarian charac-ter, and in 
promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion; 
and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attain- 
ment of these common ends. 


ARTICLE 2 

The Organization and its Members, in pursuit of the Purposes stated 
in Article i, shall ac t in accordance with the following Principles. 

1. The Organization is bused on tlie principle of the sovereign equality 
of all its Members. 

2. All Members, in order to ensure to all of them the rights and bene- 
fits resulting from membership, shall fulfill in g(X)d faith tlie obligations 
assumed by them in accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their international disputes by peaceful 
means in such a manner that intemation ^ peace and secuiity, and jus- 
tice, are not endangered. 

4. All Members shall refrain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against tlie territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any state, or in any other manner inconsistent witli the Pur- 
poses of the United Nations. 
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5. All Members shall give the United Nations every assistance in any 
action it takes in accordance with the present Charter, and shall refrain 
from giving assistance to any state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that states which are not Members of 
the United Nations act in accordance with tliese Principles so far as may 
be necessary for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially \vithin the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state or shall require the Members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present Charter; but tin’s principle shall 
not prejudice the application of enforcement measures under Chap- 
ter vu. 


CHAPTER II 
MEMBERSHIP 

ARTICLE 3 

The original Members of the United Nations shall be the states which, 
having participated in the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization at San Francisco, or having previously signed tlie D(‘ciara- 
tion by United Nations of January 1, 1942, sign the present Charter and 
ratify it in accordance with Article 110. 

ARTICLE 4 

1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace-loving 
states which accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and, 
in the judgment of the Organization, are able and willing to cany out 
these obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state to membership in the United Na- 
tions will be effected by a decision of tfic General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

ARTICLE 5 

A Member of the United Nations against which preventive or enforce 
ment ac tion has been taken by the Security Council may fx^ suspended 
from the exercise of the rights and privileges of membership by the 
General Assembly upon the rcx*ommendation of the Security Council. 
The exercise of these rights and privileges may be restored by the Sejcu- 
rity Council. 
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ARTICLE 6 

A Member of the United Nations which has persistently violated the 
Principles c'ontained in the present Charter may be expelled from the 
Organization by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of tlie 
Security Council. 


CHAPTER HI 
ORGANS 

ARTICLE 7 

1. There are established as the principal organs of the United Nations: 
a General Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and Social Council, 
a Trusteeship Council, an International Court of Justice, and a Secretariat. 

2 . Such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary may be estab- 
lished in ;>e^ ( rdanetj with the present Charter. 

ARTICLE 8 

The United Nations shall place no restrictions on the eligibility of men 
and wonnm to participate in any capacity and under conditions of 
equality in its principal and subsidiary organs. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Composition 

ARTICLE 9 

1. The General Assembly shall consist of all the Members of the 
United Nations. 

2. Each Member shall have not more than five representatives in the 
General Assembly. 

Functions and Powers 

ARTICLE Iv. 

The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any matters wthin 
the scope of the present Charter or relating to the powers and functions 
of any organs provided for in the present Charter, and except as pro- 
vided in Article 12, may make recommendations to the Members of the 
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United Nations or to the Security Council or to both on any such ques- 
tions or matters. 


ARTICLE 11 

1. The General Assembly may consider the general principles of co- 
operation in the maintenance of international peace and security, includ- 
ing the principles governing disarmament and the regulation of amia- 
ments, and may make recommendations with regard to such principles 
to the Members or to the Security Council or to both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security brought before it by any 
Member of the United Nations, or by the Secmity Council, or by a state 
which is not a Member of the United Nations in accordance with Article 
35, paragraph 2, and, except as provided in Article 12, may make recom- 
mendations with regard to any such questions to the state or states c^m- 
cerned or to the Security Council or to both. Any such question on which 
action is necessary shall be referred to the Secnirity Council by the Gen- 
eral Assembly either before or after discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil to situations which are likely to endanger international peactJ and s(?- 
curity. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set forth iti this-*Article shall 
not limit the general scope of /Vrticle 10. 

ARTICLE 12 

1. While the Scciirity Council is exercising in respect of any dispute 
or situation the functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall not make any recommendation with regard to that 
dispute or situation imless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary-General, with the consent of the Security Council, 
shall notify the General Assembly at each session of any matters relative 
to the maintenance of international peace and security which are being 
dealt with by the Security Council and shall similarly notify the General 
Assembly, or the Members of the United Nations if the Geneml Assem- 
bly is not in session, immediately the Security Council c^^as^s to deal 
with such matters. 


ARTICLE 13 

1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make recommenda 
tions for the purpose of; 
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a. promoting international co-operation in the political field and en- 
couraging the progressive development of international law and its 
codification; 

b. promoting international co-operation in the economic, social, cul- 
tural, 6xlucational, and health fields, and assisting in the realization of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions, and powers of the General 
Assembly with respect to matters mentioned in paragraph i (b) above 
aie set forth in Chapters ix and x. 

ARTICLE 14 

Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General Assembly may 
recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, re- 
gardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the general welfare 
or friendly relations among nations, including situations resulting from 
a violation ot the provisions of the present Charter setting forth the 
Purposes and Pnuciplcs of the United Nations. 

ARTICLE 15 

1. The General Assembly shall receive and consider annual and special 
reports from the Security Council; these reports shall include an account 
(){ the measures that the Security Council has decided upon or taken to 
maintain inteiTiational peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receiv'^ and cx^nsid^A reports from the 
other organs of tlie United Nations. 

ARTICLE 16 

The General Assembly sliall perfonn such functions with respect to the 
intt'mational tTustceship system as are assigned to it under Chapters xn 
and xiii, inc luding the approval of the trusteesliip agreements for areas 
not designated as strategic. 


ARTICLE 17 

1. The General Assembly shall conside ■ and approve the budget of die 
Organization. 

2. The expenses of the Organization shall be borne by die Members 
as apportioned by the General Assembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall consider and approve any financial and 
budgetary arrangements with speciiilizcd agencies referred to in Article 
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57 and shall examine the administrative budgets of such specialized agen- 
cies with a view to making recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

Voting 

ARTICLE 18 

1. Each Member of the General Assembly shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important questions shall be 
made by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and voting. These 
questions shall include: recommendations with respect to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, the election of the nonperma- 
nent Members of the Security Council, the election of the Members of 
the Economic and Social Council, the election of Members of the Trus- 
teeship Council in accordance with paragraph 1 (c) of Article 86, the 
admission of new Members to the United Nations, the suspension of the 
rights and privileges of membership, the expulsion of Members, ques- 
tions relating to the operation of the trusteeship system, and budgetary 
questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, including the determination of addi- 
tional categories of questions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, 
shall be made by a majority of the Members present and voting. 

ARTICLE 19 

A Member of the United Nations which is in arrears in the payment of 
its financial contributions to the Organization shall have no vote in the 
General Assembly if the amount of its arrears e([uals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it for the preceding two full years. 
The General Assembly may, nevertheless, permit such a Member to vote 
if it is satisfied that the failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the Member. 

Procedure 

ARTICLE 20 

The General Assembly shall meet in regular annual sessions and in 
such special sessions as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be 
convoked by the Secretary-General at the request of the Security Coun- 
cil or of a majority of the Members of the United Nations. 

ARTICLE 21 

The General Assembly shall adopt its own rules of procedure. It shall 
elect its President for each session. 
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article 22 

The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary organs as it 
deems necessary for the performance of its functions. 

CHAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
Composition 

ARTICLE 23 

1. The Security Council shall consist of eleven Members of the United 
Nations. The Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America shall be permanent Members of tlie 
Security Council. The General Assembly shall elect six other Members 
of the Uiiiteii Nations to be nonpermanent Members of the Security 
Council, due regard being specially paid, in the first instance to the con- 
tribiition of Members of the United Nations to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and to the other puqioses of the Organiza- 
tion, and also to equitable geographical distiibution. 

2. The nonpennanent Members of the Security Council shall be elected 
for a term of two years. In the first election of the nonpermanent Mem- 
bers, how’ever, tliree shall be chosen for a term of one year. A retiring 
Member shall not be eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. Each Member of the Security Council shall have oin representative. 

Functions and Powers 
ARTICLE 24 

1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the United Na- 
tions, its M(»mbers confer on the Security Council primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security, and agree that 
in carrying out its duties under this responsibility the Security Council 
acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Secur'^V Council shall act in accord- 
ance with the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. The specific 
powers granted to the Security Council for the discharge of these duties 
are laid down in Chapters vi, vn, viii, and xii. 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual and, when necessary, 
special reports to the General Assembly for its consideration. 
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ARTICLE 25 

The Members of the United Nations agree to accept and carry out tlie 
decisions of the Security Council in accordance with tlie present Charter. 

ARTICLE 26 

In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the Security Council shall be 
responsible for formulating, with the assistance of the Military StaflF Com- 
mittee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted to the Members of 
the United Nations for the estabhshment of a system for the regulation 
of armaments. 

Voting 

ARTICLE 27 

1. Each Member of the Security Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on prcx^edural matters shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven Members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be made 
by an affirmative vote of seven Members including the concurring votes 
of the permanent Members; provided that, in decisions under^Chapter VI, 
and under paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain 
from voting. 

Procedure 

ARTICLE 28 

1. The Security Council shall be so organized as to be able to func- 
tion continuously. Each Member of the Security Coundl shall for tliis 
purpose be represented at all times at the seat of the Organization. 

2. The Secimity Council shall hold periodic meetings at which each 
of its Members may, if it so desires, be represented by a meinbCT of the 
government or by some other specially designat(^d representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at such places other than 
the seat of tlie Organization as in its judgment will best facilitate its 
work. 

ARTICLE 29 

The Security Council may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems 
necessary for tlie performance of its functions. 
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article 30 

The Security Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its President. 

ARTICLE 31 

Any Member of the United Nations which is not a Member of the 
Security Council may participate, without vote, in the discussion of any 
question brought before the Security Council whenever the latter con- 
siders that tile interests of that Member are specially affected. 

ARTICLE 32 

Any Member of the United Nations which is noc a Member of the 
Security Council or any state which is not a Member of the United Na- 
tions, if it Ls a party to a dispute under consideration by the Security 
Council, shall be invited to participate, without vote, in the discussion 
relating to the dispute. The Security Council shall lay down such condi- 
tions as it deems just for the participation of a state wliich is not a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 


CHAPTER VI 

PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
ARTICLE 33 

1, The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and security, shall, first 
of all, seek a solution by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means of their owm choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessar)', call upon tha 
parties to settle their dispute by such means. 

ARTICLE 34 

The Security Council may investigate any dispute, or any situation 
which might lead to international friction or give rise to a dispute, in 
order to determine whether the continuance of the dispute or situation 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security. 
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ARTICLE 35 

1. Any Member of the United Nations may bring any dispute, or any 
situation of the nature referred to in Article 34, to the attention of the 
Security Council or of the General Assembly. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United Nations may bring to 
the attention of the Security Coimcil or of the General Assembly any dis- 
pute to which it is a party if it accepts in advance, for the purposes of 
the dispute, the obligations of pacific settlement provided in the present 
Charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect of matters 
brought to its attention under this Article will be subject to the provisions 
of Articles 11 and 12. 


ARTICLE 36 

1. The Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute of tlie nature 
referred to in Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recommend ap- 
propriate procedures or methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into consideration any procedures 
for the settlement of the dispute which have already been adopted by 
the parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this Article the Seewity Council 
should also take into consideration that legal disputes should as a gen- 
eral rule be referred by the' parties to the International Court of Justice 
in accordance with the provisions of the Statute of the Court. 

ARTICLE 37 

1. Should the parties to a dispute of the nature referred to in Article 
33 fail to settle it by the means indicated in that Article, they shall refer 
it to the Security Council, 

2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance of the dispute 
is in fac*t likely to endanger the maintenance of international pea< c and 
security, it shall decide whether to take action under Article 36 or to 
recommend such terms of settlement as it may consider appropriate. 

ARTICLE 38 

Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles 33 to 37, the Security 
Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so request, make recom- 
mendations to the parties with a view to a pacific settlement of the 
dispute. 
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CHAPTER VII 

ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE PEACE, 

BREACPIES OF THE PEACE, AND ACTS OF AGGRESSION 

ARTICLE 39 

The Security Council shall determine the existence of any threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make recom- 
mendations, or decide what measures shall be taken in accordance with 
Articles 41 and 42, to maintain or restore international peace and security. 

ARTICLE 40 

In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the Security Coun- 
cil may, before making the recommendations or decidirg upon the meas- 
ures provider] for in Article 39, call upon the parties concerned to comply 
with such provisional measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 
provisicmal measuies shall be without prejudice to the rights, claims, or 
position of the parties concerned. The Security Council shall duly take 
account of failure to comply with such provisional measures. 

ARTICLE 41 

The Security Council may decide what measures not invohing the use 
of anned force are to be employed to give effect to its decisions, and it 
may call upon the Members of the United Nations to apply such meas- 
ures. These may include complete or partial intemiptinn of economic 
relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, a»><i other means 
of communication and the severance of diplomatic relations. 

ARTICLE 42 

Should the Security Council consider that measures provided for in 
Article 41 would be inadeejuate or have proved to be inadequate, it may 
take such action by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to main- 
tain or restore intcraational peace and security. Such action may include 
demonstrations, blockade, and other operations by air, sea, or land forces 
of Members of the United Nations. 

ARTICLE 43 

1. All Members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace and security, undertake to make 
available to the Security Council, on its call and in accordanc'e with a 
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special agreement or agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and types 
of forces, their degree of readiness and general location, and the nature 
of the facilities and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as soon as possi- 
ble on the initiative of the Security Council. Tliey shall be concluded be- 
tween the Security Council and Members or between the Security Coun- 
cil and groups of Members and shall be subject to ratification by the 
signatory states in accordance with their respective constitutional pr(K^- 
esses. 


ARTica^E 44 

V^lien the Security Council has decided to use force it shall, before 
calling upon a Member not represented on it to provide anned forces in 
fulfillment of the obligations assumed under Article 43, invite that Mem- 
ber, if the Member so desires, to participate in the decisions of the Se- 
curity Council c'onceniing the employment of conlingimts of that Mem- 
ber's armed forces. 


ARTICLE 45 

In order to enable the United Nations to take urgent military meas- 
ures, Members shall hold immediately available national air-force a)n- 
tingents for combined inteniational enforcement action. The strength and 
degree of readiness of these contingents and plans for their combined ac- 
tion shall be determined, within the limits laid down in the special agree- 
ment or agreements referred to in Article 43, by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

ARTICLE 46 

Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by the Security 
Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

ARTICLE 47 

1. Tliere shall be established a Military Staff Committee to advise and 
assist the Security Council on all questions relating to the Security Coun- 
dPs military requirements for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, the employment and command of forces placed at its disposal, 
the regulation of armaments, and possible disarmament. 
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2. The Military StaflF Committee shall consist of the Chiefs of StaflF of 
the permanent members of the Security Council or their representatives. 
Any Member of the United Nations not permanently represented on the 
Committee shall be invited by the Committee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of the Committee's responsibilities requires 
the participation of that Member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible under the Se- 
curity Council for the strategic direction of any armed forc^es placed at 
tlie disposal of the Security Council. Questions relating to the command 
of such forces shall be worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the authorization of the Se- 
curity Council and after consultation with appropriate regional agencies, 
may establish regional subcommittees, 

ARTICLE 48 

1. The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security Coun- 
cil for the maintenance of international peace and security shall be taken 
by all the Members of the United Nations or by some of them, as tlie Se- 
curity Council may determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the Members of the United 
Nations directly and through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of wliich they are Members. 

ARTICLE 49 

Tlie Members of the United Nations shall join in affording mutual as- 
sistance in carrying out the measures decided upon by the Security 
Council. 


ARTICLE 50 

If preventive or enforcement measures against any state are taken by 
the Security Council, any other state, whether a Member of the United 
Nations or not, which finds itself confronted with special economic prob- 
lems arising from the carrying out of those measures shall have the right 
to consult the Security Council with regard to a solution of those prob- 
lems. 


ARTICLE 51 

Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a 
Member of tlie United Nations, until the Security Council has taken the 
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measures necessary to maintain international peace and security. Meas- 
ures taken by Members in the exercise of this right of self-defense shall 
be immediately reported to the Security Council and shall not in any way 
affect the authority iiiid responsibility of the Security Council under the 
present Charter to take at any time such action as it deems necessary in 
order to maintain or restore international peace and security. 

CHAPTER VIII 

REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 
ARTICLE 52 

1. Nothing in the presemt Charter prec ludes the existenc'o of regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the 
maintenance of international pea('(' and security as are appropriate for 
n‘gionaI action, provided that such arrangernK'nis or agencies and their 
activities are consistent wath the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations, 

2. The Members of the United Nations ontcTing into such arrange- 
ments or constituting such agencies shall make every effort to achieve 
pacific settlement of local dispute's tlirough such regional arrangements 
or by such regional agencies before referring them to the Si*eurity Coun- 
cil. 

3. The Scctiritv Council shall encouiagc' thr developuRuit of pacific 
settlement of local disput^^s through such rt'gional airangemc'nts or by 
such regional agencies either on the initiative of the? states conccTned 
or by reference from the Sec urity Council. 

4. This Article in no way impairs tlie application of Article's 34 and 35. 

ARTJPLE 53 

1. The Security Council shall, where appropriate, utilize such regional 
arrangements or agencies for enforcement action under its authority. 
But no enforcement action shall he taken under regional arrangements or 
by regional agencies without the authorization of the Security Council, 
with the (exception of mc^asures against any enemy state, as defined in 
paragraph 2 of this Artic le, provided for pursuant to Article 107 or in 
regional arrangements directed against rcncjwal of aggressive policy on 
the part of any .such state, until such time as the Organization may, on 
request of the Governments concerned, bc^ charged with the responsi- 
bility for preventing further aggression by such a state. 
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2. T}ie term enemy state as used in paragraph i of this Article applies 
to any state which during tlie Second World War has been an enemy of 
any signatory of the present Charter. 

ARTICLE 54 

Tlie Scx?iirity Council shall at all times be kept fiillv informed of ac- 
tivities undertaken or in contc^mplation under regional arrangements or 
by regional agencies for the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. 


CHAPTER IX 

INTERNATIONAL ECXINOMIC AND SOCIAL COOPERATION 

ARTICLE 55 

Witli a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples, the United Nations shall promote*: 

a. higher standards of living, full employm(*nt, and conditions of eco- 
nomic and social progress and dev(*lopnu*nt, 

b. solutions of int(*rnational ec-onomic, social, h(*alth, and related prob- 
lems; and international cultural and (‘ducational co-operation; and 

c. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

ARTICLE 56 

All Members pledge themsel\'(*s to take joint and s(*parate action in 
co-operation with the Organization foi tlie achievement of the purposes 
sot fortli in Article 55. 


ARTICLE 57 

1. Tlie varicMis sporiali/cd agencies, established by intergovernmental 
agreement and having wide international responsibilities, as defined in 
their basic instruments, in economic, social '-ultnral, education d, health, 
and related fields, shall ho brought into relationship with the United Na- 
tions in accordance with the provisions of Article. 0,3. 

2. Such agencies thus brought into relationship with the United Na- 
tions are hereinafter referred to as specialized agencies. 
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ARTICLE 58 

Tlie Organization shall make recommendations for the co-ordination 
of the policies and acti\dties of the specialized agencies. 

ARTICLE 59 

The Organization shall, where appropriate, initiate negotiations among 
the states concerned for the creation of any new specialized agencies re- 
quired for the accomplishment of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 

ARTICLE 60 

Responsibility for the discharge of the functions of the Organization 
set forth in this Chapter shall be vested in the General Assembly iuid, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in the Economic and Social 
Council, which shall have for tliis purpose the powers set forth in Cliap- 
ter X. 


CHAPTER X 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

Composition 

ARTICLE 61 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall consist of eighteen Mem- 
bers of the United Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

a. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, six Members of the Ea>- 
nomic and Social Council shall be elected each year for a term of tlm‘o 
years. A retiring Member shall be eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. At tlie first election, eighteen Members of the Ec-onomic and Social 
Council shall be chosen. The term of office of six Niembers so chosen 
shall expire at the end of one year, and of six other Members at the end 
of tw^o years, in accordance with arrangements made by the General As- 
sembly. 

4. Each Member of the Economic and Social Council sliall have one 
representative. 

Functions and Powers 

ARTICLE 6a 

1. The Economic and Social Council may make or initiate studies and 
reports with respect to international economic, social, cultural, cduco- 
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tional^ health and related matters and may make recommendations with 
respect to any such matters to the General Assembly, to the Members of 
the United Nations, and to the specialized agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose of promoting respect 
for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submission to the General As- 
sembly, with respect to matters falling within its competence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with tlie rules prescribed by the United 
Nations, international conferences on matters falling witliin its compe- 
tence. 


ARTICLE 63 

3. The Economic and Social Council may enter into agreements with 
any of the agcmcies referred to in Article 57, defining the terms on which 
the agency concerned shall be brought into relationship witli the United 
Nations. Such agreements shall be subject to approval by tlie General 
Assembly. 

2. It may co-ordinate the activities of the specialized agencies through 
consultation with and recommendations to such agencies and tlirough 
recommendations to the General Assembly and to tlie Members of the 
United Nations, 


ARTICLE 64 

1. TTic Economic and Social Council may take appropriate steps to 
(d)tain regular reports from the specialized regencies, ll u'.iy make ar- 
rangements with the Members of the United Nations and itli the spe- 
cialized agencies to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect to its 
own recommendations and to recommendations on niatters falling within 
its competence made by the General Assembly, 

2. It may communicate its obscrvatiojis on these reports to the General 
Astjcmbly. 

ARTICLE 65 

Tlie Economic and Social Council may furnish information to the Se- 
curity Council and shall assist the Security C Mincil upon its request. 

ARTICLE 66 

1. Tlic Ec'tmomic and Social Council shall perfonn such functions as 
fall within its competence in connection with the cariyiiig out of the 
recTninncndations of the General Assembly. 
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2. It may, with the approval of the General Assembly, perform serv- 
ices at the request of Members of the United Nations and at tlie request 
of specialized agencies. 

3. It shall perform such other functions as are specified elsewhere in 
the present Charter or as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 

Voting 

ARTICLE 67 

1. Each Member of the Economic and Social Council shall have one 
vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Coimdl shall be made by a 
majority of the Members present and voting. 

Procedure 

ARTICLE 68 

The Economic and Social Council shall set up commissions in eco- 
nomic and social fields and for the promotion of human rights, and such 
other commissions as may be required for tlie performance of its func- 
tions. 


ARTICLE 69 

The Economic and Social Council shall invite any Member of the 
United Nations to participate, without vote, in its deliberations on any 
matter of particular concern to that Member. 

ARTICLE 70 

The Economic and Social Council may make arrangements for repre- 
sentatives of the specialized agencies to participate, witlunit vote, in its 
deliberations and in those of the commissions established by it, and for 
its representatives to participate in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 


ARTICLE 71 

The Economic and Social Council may make suitable aitangements 
for consultation with nongovernmental organizations whicJi are con- 
cerned with matters within its competence. Such arrangemojits may he 
made with international organizations and, where appropriate, with na- 
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tiona) organizations after consultation with the Member of the United 
Nations concerned. 


article 72 

The Economic and Social Council shall adopt its own rules of pro- 
c'edure, including the method of selecting its President. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet as required in accord- 
ance with its rules, wliich shall include provision for the convening of 
meetings on the request of a majority of its Members. 

CHAPTER XI 

DECLARATION REGARDING NONSELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 

ARTICLE 73 

Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities 
for the administration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained 
a full measure of self-government recognize the principle that the inter- 
ests of the inhabitants of these territories arc paramount, and accept as a 
sacred trust the obligation to promote to the utmost, within the system 
of international peace and security estabh'shed by the present Charter, 
the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, and, to this end: 

a. to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, 
their political, ecx)noinic, social, and educational advancement, their just 
treatment, and their protection against abuses; 

b. to develop self-government, to take due account of th^ political as- 
pirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive develop- 
ment of their free political institutions, according to tlie particular cir- 
cumstances of eacli territory and its peoples and their varying stages of 
advancement; 

c. to further international peace and security; 

d. to promote constructive measures of development, to encourage re- 
search, and to co-operate with one another and, wh<m and where ap- 
propriate, with specialized international bodies with a view to the prac- 
tical achievement of the social, economic, aid scientific purposes set 
forth in this Article; and 

e. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information pur- 
[K)ses, subject to such limitation as security and constitutional considera- 
tions may require, statistical and other information of a technical nature 
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relating to economic, social, and educational conditions in the territories 
for which they are respectively responsible other than those territories to 
which Chapters xn and xin apply. 

ARTICLE 74 

Members of the United Nations also agree that their policy in respect 
of the territories to which this Chapter applies, no less than in respect to 
tlieir metropolitan areas, must be based on the general principle of good- 
neighborliness, due account being taken of the interests and well-being 
of the rest of the world, in social, economic, mid commercial matters. 

CHAPTER XII 

INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 

ARTICLE 75 

The United Nations shall establish under its authority an international 
trusteeship system for the admiiustration and supervision of such terri- 
tories as may be placed thereunder by subsequent individual agreements. 
These territories are hereinafter referred to as trust territories. 

ARTICLE 76 

The basic objectives of the trusteeship system, in accordance with the 
Purposes of the United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present 
Charter, shall be: 

a. to further international peace and security; 

b. to promote the political, economic, social, and educational advanc'O- 
ment of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progressive de- 
velopment towards self-government or independence as may be appro- 
priate to the particular circumstances of eacli territory and its peoples 
and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and as may be 
provided by the terms of each trusteeship agreement; 

c. to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, and 
to encourage recognition of the interdependence of the peopkjs of the 
world; and 

d. to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and c'ommerdal mat- 
ters for all Members of the United Nations and their nationals, and also 
equal treatment for the latter in the administration of justice, without 
prejudice to the attainment of the foregoing objectives and subject to the 
provisions of Article 80. 
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ARTICLE 77 

1. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories in the follow- 
ing categories as may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship 
agreements: 

a. territories now held under mandate; 

b. territories which may be detached from enemy states as a result of 
the Second World War; and 

c. territories voluntarily placed under the system by states responsible 
for their administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which territories 
in the foregoing categories will be brought under the trusteeship system 
and upon what terms. 


ARTICLE 78 

Tl)e trusteeship system shall not apply to territories which have be- 
come Members of the United Nations, relationship among which shall 
be based on r€*spect for the principle of sovereign equality. 

ARTICLE 79 

The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed under the 
trusteeship system, including any alteration or amendment, shall be 
agreed upon by the states directly concerned, including the mandatory 
power in the case of territories held under mandate by a Member of the 
United Nations, and shall be approved as provided fer in Articles 83 
and 85. 


ARTICLE 80 

1. Exc'ept as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship agreements, 
made under Articles 77, 79, and 81, placing each territoiy under the 
trusteeship system, and until such agreements have been concluded, 
nothing in this Chapter shall be construed in or of itself to alter in any 
manner the rights whatsoever of any states or any peoples or the terms 
of existing international instruments to n ’uch Members of the United 
Nations may respectively be parties. 

2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not l>e interpreted as giving grounds 
for delay or postponement of the negotiation and c-onclusion of agree- 
ments for placing mandated and other territories under the trusteeship 
system as provided for in Article 77. 
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ARTICI.E 8i 

The trustet'sliip agreement shall in each case include the tenns under 
which tlie trust territory will be administered anti desiguale the author- 
ity which will exercise the administration of the trust territory. Such au- 
thority, hereinafter called the administering authority, may be one or 
more states or die Organisation itself. 

ARTICLE 82 

There may be dcsignattKl, in any trusteeship agreement, a strategic 
area or areas which may include part or all ot tlic trust territory to which 
tlie agreement applies, without prejudice to any special agreement or 
agreements made under Article 43. 

ARTICLE 83 

1. All functions of the United Nations relating to strategic an'as, in- 
cluding the approval of the terms of the trustet'ship agreements and of 
their alteration or amendment, shall be exercisc-d by the Security (lonn- 
cil. 

2. The basic obj(‘Ctives set forth in Article 76 shall be applieabh' to the 
people of each strategic area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions nf tlie trnstec*- 
ship agreements and without prejudice to scxairity consiilei ations, avail 
itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship r'onncil to [)crforin those func - 
tions of the United Nations under the trustetvship system relating to po- 
litical, economic, social, and educational matters in the strategic areas, 

ARTICLE 84 

It shall be the duty of the administering anlhoritv to ensuri^ that the 
trust territory shall play its part in the maintenance of international 
peace and security. To this end the adminisUring authority may make 
use of voluntcHT forces, facilities, and assistance* from the trust territory 
in C'arrying out the obligations towards the Scjcurity Council undtTtaken 
in this regard by the administering authority, ^ts well as for locial defense 
and the maintenance of law and ord<T witliin the trust territory. 

ARTICLE 85 

1. The functions of the Unitc‘d Nations with regard to tnisteeship 
agreements for all areas not designated lis strategic, including tin* ap- 
proval of the? terms of the tnisteeship agreements and of their alteration 
or amendment, shall be exerdsed b/ the General As.sombly. 
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2. The Tnistc*(»ship Ootincil, operating under the authority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, shall assist the General Assembly in carrying out these 
functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

Composition 

ARTICLE 86 

1. Jlie Tnjstc(‘ship Council shall c'onsist of tlie following Members of 
the United Nations: 

a. t}R)sc Members administering trust territories; 

b. such of tljose Members mentioned by name in Article 23 as are not 
administering trust territories; and 

c. as many othtT Members elected for three-year terms by the General 
Assembly as may be nccessaiy^ to ensure that the total number of mem- 
b(TS of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided lx?twcen those Mem- 
bers of the United Nations which administer trust territories and those 
which do not. 

2. Each Member of the Trusteeship Council shall designate one spe- 
cially (jualilied [)erson to represent it therein. 

Functions and Potcers 

AKTici.E 87 

Tlie General Assembly and, under its authority, the Tn.^^^eship Goun- 
cil, in eaiTving out tlu‘ir functions, may: 

a. consider reports submitted by the administering authority; 

b. acc'cpt petitions and examine them in consultation with the admin- 
istering authority; 

c. provide fr)r periodic visits to the respei'tive trust territories at times 
agreixl upon with the administering authority; and 

d. take tliese and other actions in conformity with the terms of the 
trusteeship agrcvments. 

ARTICLE 88 

The Tnisteeship Council shall formulate a questionnaire on the politi- 
f'al, economic, social, and educational advancement of the inhabitants of 
each trust territory, and the administering authority for each trust terri- 
tory within th<' coinjxUence of the CJeneral Assembly shall make an an- 
nual report to thtj Gc^neral Assembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 
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Voting 

ARTICLE 89 

1. Each Member of the Trusteeship Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be made by a majority 
of the Members present and voting. 

Procedure 

ARTICLE 90 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own niles of procedure, in- 
cluding the method of selecting its President. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required in accordance with 
its rules, which shall include provision for the convening of meetings on 
the request of a majority of its Members. 

ARTICLE 91 

The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail itself of the 
assistance of the Economic and Social Council and of the specialized 
agencies in regard to matters with which they are respectively con- 
cerned. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
ARTICLE 92 

The International Court of Justice shall be the principal judicial organ 
of the United Nations. It shall function in accordance with the annexed 
Statute, which is based upon the Statute of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice and forms an integral part of the present Charter. 

ARTICLE 93 

1. All Members of the United Nations are ipso facto parties to the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United Nations may become 
a party to the Statute of the International Court of Justice on conditions 
to be determined in each case by the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 
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ARTICLE 94 

1. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to comply with 
the decision of the International Court of Justice in any case to which it 
is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the obligations incumbent 
upon it under a judgment rendered by the Court, the other party may 
Iiave recourse to the Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary, 
make recommendations or decide upon measures to be taken to give ef- 
fect to the judgment. 


ARTICLE 95 

Nothing in the present Charter shall prevent Members of the United 
Nations from entrusting the solution of their differences to other tribunals 
by virtue of agreements already in existence or wliich may be concluded 
in the future. 


ARTICLE 96 

1. The General Assembly or the Security Council may request the 
International Court of Justice to give an acb^isory opinion on any legal 
question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and specialized agencies, which 
may at any time be so authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisor)^ opinions of the Court on legal questions arising within the 
scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 

ARTICLE 97 

The Secretariat shall comprise a SecTctar) -General and such staff as 
the Organization may require. The Secretary-General shall be appointed 
by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council. He shall be tlie chief administrative officer of the Organization. 

ARTICLE 98 

The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all meetings of the 
General Assembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic and Social 
Council, and of the Trusteeship Council, and shall perform such other 
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functions as are entrusted to him by these organs. The Secretary-General 
shall make an annual report to the General Assembly on the work of the 
Organization. 


ARTICLE 99 

ITie Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

ARTICLE 100 

1. In the perfonnance of their duties the Secretaiy-General and the 
staflF shall not seek or receive instructions from any government or from 
any other authority external to the Organization. They shall refrain from 
any action which might reflect on their position as international officials 
responsible only to the Organization. 

2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the ex- 
clusively international character of tlie respoasibilities of the Secretary- 
General and the stafiF and not to seek to influence them in the discharge 
of tlieir responsibilities. 


ARTICLE 101 

1. The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary-General under regula- 
tions established by tlie General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to the Economic 
and Social Counc-il, the Trusteeship Council, and, as recjuired, to other 
organs of the United Nations. Tliese staffs shall fonn a part of the SecT(i- 
tariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and in 
the determination of the conditions of ser\dce shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity. 
Due regard shall be paid to the iinportanc'e of recruiting the staff on as 
wide a geographical basis as possible. 

CHAPTER XVI 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
ARTICLE 102 

1. Every treaty and every international agreement entered into by any 
Member of the United Nations after the present Charter comas into force 
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shall as soon as possible be registered with the Secretariat and published 
by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or international agreement which has 
not been registered in accordance with the provisions of paragraph i of 
this Article may invoke that treaty or agreement before any organ of the 
United Nations. 


ARTICLE 103 

In the event of a c*onflict between the obligations of the Members of 
the United Nations under the present Charter and their obligations un- 
der any other international agreement, their obligations under the pres- 
ent (Charter sliall prevail. 


ARTICLE 104 

I'he Organization shall enjoy in the territory' of each of its Members 
such legal capjj ily as may be necessary for the exercise of its functions 
and the fulGllment of its purposes. 

ARTICLE 105 

1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its Meml>ers 
such privileges and imrnunitit^s as are necessary for the fulfillment of its 
purposes. 

2. Representatives of the Members of the United Nations and officials 
of the Organization shall similarly enjoy such privileges and immunities 
as are neex^ssary for the independent exercise of their furii.tions in exjn- 
neetion with the Organization. 

3. The General Assembly may make recommendations with a view to 
determining the details of the application of paragraphs i and 2 of this 
Article or may proiKise conventions to the Members of the United Na- 
tions for this pinpose. 


CIIAriER XVII 

TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 
ARTICLE 106 

Pending the coming into forex? of such special agreements referred to 
in Article 43 as in the opinion of the Security Council enable it to begin 
the exercise of its responsibilities under Article 42, the parties to the 
Four-Nation IX'claration, signed at Moscow, October 30, 1943, and 
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France, shall, in accordance with tlie provisions of paragraph 5 of that 
Declaration, consult with one another and as occasion requires with 
other Members of the United Nations with a view to such joint action on 
behalf of the Organization as may be necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security. 

ARTICLE 107 

Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, in 
relation to any state which during the Scc'ond World War has been an 
enemy of any signatory to the present Charter, taken or authorized as a 
result of that war by the Governments having responsibility for such ac^ 
tion. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 

ARTICLE 108 

Amendments to the present Charter shall come into force for all Mem- 
bers of the United Nations when they have been adopted by a vote of 
two thirds of the Members of the General Assembly and ratiGed in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional processes by two thirds of 
the Members of the United Nations, including all the permanent Mem- 
bers of the Security Council. ^ 


ARTICLE 109 

1. A General Conference of the Members of the United Nations for 
the purpose of reviewing the present Charter may be held at a date and 
place to be fixed by a two-thirds vote of the Members of the General As- 
sembly and by a vote of any seven Members of the Security Council. 
Each Member of the United Nations shall have one vote in the cxmfer- 
ence. 

2. Any alteration of the present Charter recommended by a two-thirds 
vote of the conference shall take effect when ratified in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes by two thirds of the Members 
of the Unitcnl Nations including all the permanent Members of the Se- 
curity Council. 

3. If such a conference has not been held before the tenth annual scis- 
sion of the General Assembly following the coming into force of the 
present Charter, the proposal to call such a conference shall be placed 
on the agenda of that session of the General Assembly, and the confer- 
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ence shall be held if so decided by a majority vote of the Members of 
the General Assembly and by a vote of any seven Members of the Se- 
curity Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 

RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 
ARTICLE 110 

1. The present Charter shall be ratified by the signatory states in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the Government of the 
United States of America, which shall notify all the signatory states of 
eac h deposit as well as the Secretary-General of the Organization when 
he has been appointed. 

3. The present Charter shall come into force upon the deposit of rati- 
fications 1 y t^< Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America, and by a majority of the other signa- 
tory states. A protocol of the ratifications deposited shall thereupon be 
drawn up by the Government of the United States of America which 
shall communicate copies thereof to all the signatory states. 

4. The states signatory to the present Charter which ratify it after it 
has come into force will become original Members of the United Nations 
on the date of the deposit of their respective ratifications. 

ARTICLE 111 

The present Charter, of which the Chinese, French, Russian, English, 
and Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United States of America. Duly certi- 
fied copies thereof shall be transmitted by tliat Government to tlie Gov- 
ernments of the other signatory .states. 

In FAITH WHEREOF the representatives of the Governments of the 
United Nations have signed the present Charter. 

Done at the city of San Francisco the twenty-sixth day of June, one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-five. 
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PREAMBLE 

recognition of the inherent dignity und of the 
e(]ual and inalienable rights of all members of the human family is tlic 
foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world, and 
Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in 
barbarous acts which have outraged the conscitmee of mankind, and the 
advent of a world in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech 
and belief and freedom from fear and want has bexn proclaimed as the 
highest aspiration of the c'ommon people, and ^ 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be C'onipelh'd to have reainrse, 
as a last resort, to rebellion tigciinst tyTanny and oppression that bunnm 
rights should be prutcc'ted by the rule of law, and 
Wm:RFAS it is essential to promote the development of friendly rela- 
tions between nations, and 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the (charter reaf- 
firmed their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person and in the equal rights of men and women, and 
determined to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom, and 

\A"hi:reas the Member States have pledged themselves to achieve, in 
co-operation with the United Nations, the promotion of universal rcspvct 
for and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms; and 
Whereas a cfjmrnon understanding of tlu^e rights and froecioms is of 
the greatest importance for die full realization of tin's ph*<lge, 

Now dierefore, 

The Gemeral Assembly 

pROCJ^viMS this Declaration of Human Rights as a cx>mmon standard 

45 ^^ 
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of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that every indi- 
vidual and every organ of society, keeping this declaration constantly in 
mind, shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect for these 
rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, national and interna- 
tional, to secure their universal and effective recognition and observance, 
lx)th among the peoples of member states themselves and among the 
peoples of territories under their jurisdiction. 

Article i. All human beings are bom free and equal, in dignity and 
rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience, and should act 
towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 

Ari'icte 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this declaration, without distinctiem of any kind, such as race, color, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the political, 
jurisdictional or international status of the country or te?rritory to which 
a person Oelongs, whether it be independent, Trust, Nonself-Governing 
or under any other limitation of sovereignty. 

Ariicxe 3. Ever\’one has the right to life, liberty and security of person. 

Ahticix: 4. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and 
the slave trade shall be prohibited in all thcir forms. 

AmTCi.E 5. No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment. 

Articxe 6. Everyone has the right to recognition every where as a per- 
son l)efore the law. 

Artktx 7. All are equal before the law and are entid m 1 without any 
discTimination to equal protection of the law. All arc entitled to equal 
protection against any discrimination in violation of t^us DecLuation luul 
against any incitement to such discrimination. 

Arttcxe 8. Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the com- 
petent national tribunals for acts violating the fundamental rights granted 
him by the Constitution or by law. 

Articxe 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or 
exile. 

AnncLE 10. Everyone is entitled in full ecjuality to a fair and public 
hearing by an independent and impartial u.bunal, in the detennination of 
his rights and obligations and of any criminal charge against him. 

Articxe 11. i. Everyone ^\ith a penal offense has the right to be pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty^ according to law in a public trial at 
which he has had all the guarantees nccessaiy for his defimse. 
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2. No one shall be held guilty of any penal oflFense on account of any 
act or omission which did not constitute a penal oflFense, under national 
or international law, at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a 
heavier penalty be imposed than the one that was applicable at the time 
the penal offense was committed. 

Article 12. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his 
privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his honor 
and reputation. Everyone has the right to the protection of the law 
against such interference or attacks. 

Article 13. 1. Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the borders of each state. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, including his own, 
and to return to his country. 

Article 14. 1. Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other 
countries asylum from persecution. 

2. This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genuinely 
arising from nonpolitical crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. 

Ariicle 15. I. Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied 
tlie right to change his nationality. 

Article 16. 1. Men and women of full age, without any linutation due 
to race, nationality or religion, have the right to marry and to found 
a family. They are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, during marriage 
and at its dissolution. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full constant 
of the intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society and 
is entitled to protection by society and the State. 

Article 17. 1. Everyone has the right to own property alone as well as 
in association with others. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 

Article 18. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, 
and freedom, either alone or in c*ommunity with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teacliing, practice,^ worship 
and observance. 

Article 19. Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression; this right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive and impart information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 
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Articxe 20. I. Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly 
and association. 

2. No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 

Article 21. i. Everyone has the right to take part in the Government 
of his country, directly or through freely chosen representatives. 

2. Everyone has the right of equal access to public service in his 
country. 

3. The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of govern- 
ment; this will shall be expressed in periodic and genuine elections which 
shall be by universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote 
or by ecjuivalent free voting procedures. 

Artictjc 22. Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social 
security and is entitled to the realization, through national eflFort and in- 
ternational c'o-operation and in accordance with the organization and 
resources of each state, of the economic, social and cultural rights indis- 
pensable for his dignity and the free development of his personality. 

AnnCi^E 1 . Ever\'one has the right to work, to free choice of em- 
jiloyment, to just and favorable conditions of work and to protection 
against unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay 
for equal work. 

3. Everyone who works has the right to just and favorable remunera- 
tion insuring for himself and his family an existence worthy of human 
dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, by other means of social pro- 
tection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and 10 join trade 'nions for the pro- 
tection of liis interests. 

Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including rea- 
sonable limitation of working hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

Articie: 25. I. Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate 
for the health and well-being of himself and of his family, including 
food, clothing, housing and medical care and necessary social ser\nces, 
and the right to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, disabil- 
ity, widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in circumstances be- 
yond his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are en. led to special care and assist- 
ance. All children, whether bom in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the 
same social protection. 

Article 26. i. Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be 
free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary 
education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional education 
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shall be made generally available, and higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

St. Education shall be directed to tlie full development of the human 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further 
the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall 
be given to their children. 

Article 27. i. Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cul- 
tural life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific 
advancement and its benefits. 

2. Everyone has tlie right to the protection of the moral and material 
interests resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic production of 
which he is the author. 

Articijs 28. Everyone is entitled to a social and international ord(T in 
which the rights and freedoms set forth in this declaration can be fully 
realized. 

Articxe 29. I. Everyone has duties to the community in which alone 
the free and full development of his personality is possible. 

2. In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subjet't 
only to such limitations as are determined by law solely for the purpose 
of securing due recognition and respect for the rights and fre^xlouLs of 
others and of meeting the just requirements of morality, public order and 
the general welfare in a democratic society. 

3. These rights and freedoms may in no case be exerds(xl wntrary to 
tlie purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

Article 30. Nothing in this declaration may be interpreted as implying 
for any state, group or person, any right to engage in any activity or to 
perform any act aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and free- 
doms set forth herein. 
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JLhoinas Paine was born in Norfolk, England, where his father was 
a Quaker corset maker. Working hard as a saiku, teacher, and ex- 
ciseman until 1762, and then as a gox’ernment customs ofiBcial, he 
developed a hearty and lasting sympathy with the poor. In 1774 
Benjamin Franklin, then in London, persuaded him to migrate to 
America, and gave him letters of introduction to influential men. On 
liis arrival, he became the editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine. In 
January of 1776, he wrote a pamphlet called Common Sense, which, 
as (Jeorge Washington said, “worked a powerful change in the minds 
of many men.” By July the ground had lieen prepared for the signing 
of The Declaration of Independence. 

During the Revolutionary War, Paine was a volunteer aide-de- 
camp to General Gri'cne, and at this time wrote the first of a series of 
articles which were later published as The Crisis. Tlus, too, had an 
enormous effect on American opinion. In recognition of his services 
Paine was granted an estate in New Rochelle, New York, Gongress 
voted him gifts of money, and he was offered various government 
positions. 

In 1787 Paine sailed for England to exhibit one of his invention;. — 
a pierless iron bridge. He soon fell to writing his The Rights of Man, 
which was an answer to Edmund Burke’s famous Reflections on 
the Revolution in France, When Paine’s book appeared it created so 
great a stir that the British go^’ernm('et did its best to suppress it. In 
1792 Paine was indicted for treason, t)ut luckily escaped to France 
before the trial. lie was made a member of the French Revolutionary 
Convention, but he antagonized Robespierre, by opposing the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI, and was imprisoned. After Robespierre’s deatli, 
Paine was released and reinstated in the Convention. His Age of 
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Reason, the first part of which appeared in 1794, infuriated conserv- 
atives everywhere. But JeflFerson took care that it was circulated in 
the United States and, announcing that its principles were his ovm, 
was elected President in 1800. An acrimonious letter to George 
Washington, however, made Paine many enemies. When he re- 
turned to America in 1802 he was coldly received, and lived on his 
New York estate in obscurity until his death in 1809. 

TThe first issue of The Crisis is written with fire and logical precision. 
‘‘These are the times that try men s souls,” Paine begins. “The sum- 
mer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from 
the service of his country.” But he w'ho stands firm will deserve the 
gratitude of all. As he wrote, the seasoned British annies were ad- 
vancing, and the imtrained patriots had suffered cruel reverses. The 
colonies were not giving united support to the defending troops. 
Thousands of Tories were lending open or secret aid to the Britrsh, 
and spreading rumors which weakened morale and disrupted mili- 
tary operations. 

The time had passed when such men could be blandly tolerated. 
Every Tory, Paine declared, “is a coward, for a servile, slavish, self- 
interested fear is the foundation of Toryism.” He denounces those 
who are hostile, fearful, or lukewarm to the American cause, but he 
never ceases to reason with them. Would they not fight off a robber 
who broke into their house? Is it any different when a “stupid, stub- 
born, worthless, brutish” king seeks to bend them to his absolute will? 
And can they expect mercy from a man who has refused to do jus- 
tice? Are they not like the Tory innkeeper who prefers to sc(^ peace 
in his day, than live to see it in his child's day? 

What should we think, Paine asks, of a colony that came to terms 
with the Indians, and left other colonies exposed to massacre? Is the 
case any different when the Hessians and British are the invaders? 
A colony that surrenders to tlie British will fare worse than the rest. 


Notes from the artist: ** Paine in his old age, tired and disillusioned, 
executed in a manner deritxitive from old woodcuts and steel engravings. 

Below is Liberty, stepping upon the crown of England to place 
the wreath of victory upon the head of Washington.** 
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His arguments multiply. But there is a limit to tolerance. Tlie Tories 
who will not listen to reason must be driven from the country. And 
this, as we know, is what happened to many. Far more were per- 
suaded by Paine’s appeal to stand by their fighting countrymen. 

Paine was universally acclaimed for his wartime pamphlets. His 
later writings are more controversial, and raised up legions of ene- 
mies both in England and in America. Did the fault lie in his char- 
acter — ^his truculence? He was clearly not a diplomat like Franklin, 
nor a conservative like Hamilton. It is hard to see how he could have 
strenuously campaigned for republicanism, toleration, freedom of 
speech, and equal rights for all men without incurring the wrath of 
many important people. Enemies are often proof of a man’s sincerity 
and striking force. The graduated income tax and other tax reforms 
favoring the poor which Paine advocated, though long since adopted 
in the United States, were far ahead of his time. Prime Minister Pitt 
agreed privately that Paine was right, but was quoted as saying: “If 
I were to encourage Tom Paine’s opinions, we should have a bloody 
revolution.” He had Paine indicted for treason. 

Paine, like his friend Jefferson, went further than his contcm^wrar- 
ies in espousing democracy. Edmund Burke, though he had de- 
fended the American Revolution, could not abide the French Revo- 
lution. In his Reflections, he carried his opposition to th»»impious 
doings of the French so far that it became a denial of the democratic 
principle itself. The people of England, “utterly disclaim the right 
to choose their own governors,” he wrote, and “they will resist the 
practical assertion of it with their lives and fortunes.” 

Paine writes in The Rights of Man: ‘Tliat men should take up 
anas and spend their lives and fortunes, not to maintain their rights, 
but to maintain that they have not rights” is, he says, \cry queer 
indeed. Perhaps, then, Paine made enemies because he was too 
advanced and consistent a democrat. Could it be also that he was 
needlessly shocking and provocative; or were the shock and provoca- 
tion needed? 



A Call to Patriots — 
December's, 1776 

from The Crisis 

■J^L. hese are the limes that try men's souls. The summer soldier 
and the sun??bine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of his 
country; but he that stands it now deserves the love and thanks of man 
and woman. Tyranny, like hell, Ls not easily conquered; yet w'e have this 
(^onsolatii)!! with us, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph. \Miat W(; obtain too che^ap, we esteem too lightly: Tis dearness 
only that gives cv(?rvthing its value. Heaven knows how to put a proper 
price upon its goods; and it would be strange, indeed, if so celestial an 
article as fre<'(lom should not be highly rated. Britain, with an army to 
enforce her tyranny, has dt'clared tliat she has a right (not only to tax) 
but “to bind us in all eases whatsoever," and if being bound in that man- 
ner is not slavery, then is there not such a thing as sla\tu'y upon earth. 
Even the expression is impious, for so unlimited a power can belong only 
to Ck)d. 

Wliether the independence of the continent was declared too soon, or 
delayed loo long, I will not now enter into as an argument; my own sim- 
ple opinion is that had it been eight months earlier it would have been 
much better. \^ i* did not make a proper use of last wanter, neither miild 
we while we were in a dependent state. However, the fault, if it w^ere 
one, was all onr ow n; w'e have none to blame but ourselves. But no great 
deal is lost yet; all that How e has Ixjon do’ g for thLs month past is rather 
a ravage than a coiupiest, wliich the spirit of the Jerseys a year ago would 
have quickly repulsed, and which time and a little resolution will soon 
rc^cover. 

I have as little superstition in me as any man Imng, but my secret opin- 
ion has over been, and still is, that God Almighty wall not give up a peo- 
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pie to military destruction, or leave them unsiipportedly to perish, who 
had so earnestly and so repeatedly sought to avoid the calamities of war 
by every decent method which wisdom could invent. Neither have I so 
much of the infidel in me as to suppose that He has relinquished the 
government of the world, and given us up to the care of devils; and as I 
do not, I cannot see on what grounds the king of Britain can look up to 
heaven for help against us: A common murderer, a highwayman, or a 
housebreaker has as good a pretense as he. 

TTis surprising to see how rapidly a panic will sometimes run through 
a country. All nations and ages have been subject to them: Britain has 
trembled like an ague at the report of a French fleet of flat-bottomed 
boats; and in the fourteenth century the whole English army, after ravag- 
ing the kingdom of France, was driven back like men petrified with fear; 
and this brave exploit was performed by a few broken forces collected 
and headed by a woman, Joan of Arc. Would that heaven might inspire 
some Jersey maid to spirit up her countrymen, and save her fair fellow 
sufferers from ravage and ravishmentl Yet panics, in some cases, have 
their uses; they produce as much good as hurt. Their duration is always 
short; the mind soon grows through them, and acquires a firmer habit than 
before. But their peculiar advantage is that they are the touchstones of 
sincerity and hypocrisy, and bring things and men to light which might 
otherwise have lain forever undiscovered. In fact, they have the same 
effect on secret traitors which an imaginary apparition would have upon 
a private murderer. They sift out the hidden thoughts of man, and hold 
them up in public to the world. Many a disguised Tory has lately shown 
his head, that shall penitentially solemnize with curses the day on which 
Howe arrived upon the Delaware, 

As I was with the troops at Fort Lee, and marched with them to the 
edge of Pennsylvania, I am well acquainted with many circumstances 
which those who lived at a distance know but little or nothing of. Our 
situation there was exceedingly cramped, the place being on a narrow 
neck of land between the North River and the Hackensack. Our force was 
inconsiderable, being not one-fourth so great as Howe could bring against 
us. We had no army at hand to have relieved the garrison had we shut 
ourselves up and stood on the defense. Our ammunition, Ught artillery, 
and the best part of our stores had been removed upon the appifehension 
that Howe would endeavor to penetrate the Jerseys, in which case Fort 
Lee could be of no use to us; for it must occur to every thinking man, 
whether in the army or not, that these kind of field forts are only for 
temporary purposes, and last in use no longer than the enemy directs 
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his force against the particular object, which such forts are raised to de- 
fend. Such was our situation and condition at Fort Lee on the morning 
of the 20th of November, when an officer arrived with information that 
the enemy with 200 boats had landed about seven or eight miles above. 
Major General Greene, who commanded the garrison, immediately or- 
dered them under arms, and sent express to his Excellency General 
Washington at tlie town of Hackensack, distant by the way of the ferry 
six miles. Our first object was to secure the bridge over the Hackensack, 
which laid up the river between the enemy and us, about six miles from 
us, and three from them. General Washington arrived in about three- 
quarters of an hour, and marched at the head of the troops towards the 
bridge, which place I expected we should have a brush for; however they 
did not choose to dispute it with us, and the greatest part of our troops 
went over the bridge, the rest over the ferry, except ^ome which passed 
at a mill on a small creek, between the bridge and the ferry, and made 
their way through some marshy grounds up to the town of Hackensack, 
and there passed the river. We brought off as much baggage as the wag- 
ons could contain; the rest was lost. The simple object was to bring off 
the garrison, and to march them on till they could be strengthened by the 
Jersey or Pennsylvania militia, so as to be enabled to make a stand. We 
stayed four days at Newark, collected in our outposts with some of the 
Jersey militia, and marched out twice to meet the enemy on information 
of their being advancing, tliough our numbers were greatly inferior to 
theirs. Howe, in my little opinion, committed a great error in generalship 
in not throwing a body of forces off from Staten Island through Amboy, 
by wliich means he might have seized all our stores a: Brunswick, and 
intercepted our march into Pennsylvania; But if we believe the power of 
hell to be limited, we must likewise believe that then agents are under 
some providential control. 

I shall not now attempt to give all the particulars of our retreat to 
the Delaware; suffice it for the present to say that both officers and men, 
though greatly harassed and fatigued, frequently without rest, covering, 
or provision, the inevitable consequences of a long retreat, bore it with a 
manly and a martial spirit. All their wishes were one, which was that the 
country would turn out and help them tc drive the enemy back. Voltaire 
has remarked that King William never appeared to full advantage but 
in difficulties and in action; the same remark may be made on General 
Wasliington, for the character fits him. There is a natural firmness in some 
minds which cannot be unlocked by trifles, but which, when unlocked, 
discovers a cabinet of fortitude; and I reckon it among those kind of pub- 
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lie blessings, which we do not immediately see, that God hath blest him 
with uninterrupted health, and given him a mind that can even flourish 
upon care. 

I shall conclude this paper with some miscellaneous remarks on the 
state of our affairs; and shall begin with asking the following question: 
Why is it that the enemy have left the New England provinces, and 
made these middle ones the seat of war? The answer is easy: New Eng- 
land is not infested with Tories, and we are. I have been tender in raising 
tlie cry against these men, and used numberless arguments to show them 
their danger, but it will not do to sacrifice a world to either their folly 
or their baseness. The period is now arrived in which either they or we 
must change our sentiments, or one or both must fall. And what is a Tory? 
Good GodI what is he? I should not be afraid to go with a hundred Whigs 
against a thousand Tories were they to attempt to get into arms. Every 
Tory is a coward, for a servile, slavish, self-interested fear is the founda- 
tion of Toryism; and a man under such influence, though he may be 
cruel, never can be brave. 

But, before the line of irrecoverable separation be drawn between us, 
let us reason the matter together: Your conduct is an invitation to the 
enemy, yet not one in a thousand of you has heart enough to join him. 
Howe is as much deceived by you as the American cause is injured by 
you. He expects you will all take up arms, and flock to his standard with 
muskets on your shoulders. Your opinions are of no use to him unless you 
support him personally, for 'tis soldiers, and not Tories, that he wants. 

I once felt all that kind of anger which a man ought to feel against 
the mean principles that are held by the Tories: A noted one, who kept 
a tavern at Amboy, was standing at his door, with as pretty a child in his 
hand, about eight or nine yfears old, as most I ever saw, and after speak- 
ing his mind as freely as he thought was prudent, finished with this unfa- 
therly expression, W^elll give me peace in my day.** Not a man 
lives on the continent but fully believes that a separation must some time 
or other finally take place, and a generous parent should have said, "If 
there must be trouble, let it be in my day that my child may have peace’*; 
and this single reflection, well applied, is sufficient to awaken every man 
to duty. Not a place upon earth might be so happy as America. Her situa- 
tion is remote from all the wrangling world, and she has nothing to do 
but to trade with them. A man may easily distinguish in himself between 
temper and principle, and I am as confident as I am that God governs 
the world that America will never be happy till she gets clear of foreign 
dominion. Wars, without ceasing, will break out till that period arrives, 
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and the continent must in the end be conqueror; for though the flame 
of liberty may sometimes cease to shine, the coal never can expire. 

America did not, nor does not, want force; but she wanted a proper 
application of that force. Wisdom is not the purchase of a day, and it is 
no wonder that we should err at first setting off. From an excess of tender- 
ness, we were unwilling to raise an army, and trusted our cause to the 
temporary defense of a well-meaning militia. A summer s experience has 
now taught us better; yet with those troops, while they were collected, we 
were able to set bounds to the progress of the enemy, and, thank God! 
tliey are again assembling. I always considered a militia as the best troops 
in the world for a sudden exertion, but they will not do for a long cam- 
paign. Howe, it is probable, will make an attempt on this city; should he 
fail on this side the Delaware, he is mined; if he succeeds, our cause is not 
ruined. He stakes all on his side against a part on ^uis; admitting he 
succeeds, the consequence will be that armies from both ends of the con- 
tinent will march to assist their suffering friends in the middle states; for 
he cannot go everywhere, it is impossible. I consider Howe as the greatest 
enemy the Tories have; he is bringing a war into their country, which, had 
it not been for him and partly for themselves, they had been clear of. 
Should he now be expelled, I wish with all the devotion of a Christian 
that the names of Whig and Tory may never more be mentioned; but 
should the Tories give him encouragement to come, or assistance if he 
come, I as sincerely wish that our next year’s arms may expel them from 
the continent, and the Congress appropriate tlieir possessions to the re- 
lief of those who have suffered in welldoing. A single successful battle 
next year will settle the whole. America could carry on a two-years war 
by the confiscation of the property of disaffected persons, and be made 
happy by their expulsion. Say not that this is revenge; call it rather the 
soft resentment of a suffering people who, having no object in view but 
the good of all, have staked their own all upon a seemingly doubtful 
event. Yet it is folly to argue against determined hardness; eloquence 
may strike the ear, and the language of sonow draw forth the tear of 
compassion, but nothing can reach the heart that is steeled with 
prejudict^. 

Quitting this class of men, I turn with ^he warm ardor of a friend to 
those who have nobly stood, and are yet determined to stand, the matter 
out: I call not upon a few, but upon all; not on this state or that state, but 
on every state; up and help us; lay your shoulders to the wheel; better 
have too much force than too little, when so great an object is at stake. 
Let it be told to the future world that in the depth of winter, when noth- 
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ing but hope and virtue could siu^ve, that the city and the country, 
alarmed at one common danger, came forth to meet and to repulse it. 
Say not that thousands are gone, turn out your tens of thousands; throw 
not the burden of the day upon Providence but "show your faith by your 
works” that God may bless you. It matters not where you live, or what 
rank of life you hold, the evil or the blessing will reach you all. The far 
and the near, the home counties and the back, the rich and the poor 
will su£Fer or rejoice alike. The heart that feels not now is dead. The 
blood of his children will curse his cowardice who shrinks back at a time 
when a little might have saved the whole, and made them happy. I 
love the man that can smile in trouble, that can gather strength from 
distress, and grow brave by reflection. Tis the business of little minds to 
shrink; but he whose heart is firm, and whose conscience approves his 
conduct, will pursue his principles unto death. My own line of reasoning 
is to myself as straight and clear as a ray of light. Not all the treasures of 
the world, so far as I believe, could have induced me to support an offen- 
sive war, for I think it murder; but if a thief break into my house, bum 
and destroy my property, and kill or threaten to kill me, or those that 
are in it, and to "bind me in all cases whatsoever” to his absolute will, am 
I to suffer it? What signifies it to me whether he who does it is a king or 
a common man; my countryman or not my coiintryrnan; whether it is 
done by an individual villain or an army of them? If we reason to the 
root of things, we shall find no difference; neither can any just cause be 
assigned why we should punish in the one case and pardon in the 
other. Let them call me rebel, and welcome, I feel no concern from it; but 
I should suffer the misery of devils were I to make a whore of my soul by 
swearing allegiance to one whose character is that of a sottish, stupid, 
stubborn, worthless, brutish man. I conceive likewise a horrid idea in re- 
ceiving mercy from a being who at the last day shall be shrieking to the 
rocks and mountains to cover him, and fleeing with terror from the or- 
phan, the widow, and the slain of America. 

There are cases which cannot be overdone by language, and this is 
one. There are persons too who see not the full extent of the evil which 
threatens them; they solace themselves with hopes that the enemy, if they 
succeed, will be merciful. It is the madness of folly to expect metcy from 
those who have refused to do justice; and even mercy where concjuest 
is the object is only a trick of war: The cunning of the fox is as murderous 
as the violence of the wolf; and we ought to guard equally against both. 
Howe’s first object is partly by threats and partly by promise to terrify or 
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seduce the people to deliver up their arms, and receive mercy. The min- 
istry recommended the same plan to Gage, and this is what the Tories 
call making their peace; “a peace which passeth all understanding” in- 
deedl A peace which would be the immediate forerunner of a worse ruin 
than any we have yet thought of. Ye men of Pennsylvania, do reason 
upon these things! Were the back counties to give up their arms, they 
would fall an easy prey to the Indians, who are all alarmed. This perhaps 
is what some Tories would not be sorry for. Were the home counties to 
deliver up their arms, they would be exposed to the resentment of the 
back counties, who would then have it in their power to chastise their 
defection at pleasure. And were any one state to give up its arms, that 
state must be garrisoned by all Howe’s army of Britons and Hessians to 
preserv'e it from the anger of the rest. Mutual fear is a principal link in 
the cliain of mutual love, and woe be to that state that breaks the com- 
pact. Howe is mercifully inviting you to barbarous destruction, and men 
must be cither rogues or fools that will not see it. I dwell not upon the 
powers of imagination; I bring reason to your ears; and in language as 
plain as A, B, C, hold up truth to your eyes. 

I thank Cod that I fear not. I see no real cause for fear. I know our 
situation well, and can see the way out of it. While our army was col- 
lected, Howe dared not risk a battle, and it is no credit to him that he 
decamped from the White Plains, and waited a mean opportunity to rav- 
age the defenseless Jerseys; but it is great credit to us that, with a handful 
of men, we sustained an orderly retreat for near a hundred miles, brought 
off our ammunition, all our fieldpieces, the greatest part of our stores, and 
had four rivers to pass. None can say that our retreat v. as precipitate, for 
we were near three weeks in performing it, that the country might have 
time to come in. Twice we marched back to meet the enemy and re- 
mained out till dark. The sign of fear was not seen in our camp, and had 
not some of the cowardly and disaffected inhabitants spread false alarms 
through the country, the Jerseys had never been ravaged. Once more we 
are again collected and collecting; our new army at both ends of the con- 
tinent is recniiting fast, and we shall be able to open the next campaign 
with sixty thousand men, well armed and clothed. This is our situa- 
tion, and who will may know it. By pen ^ werance and fortitude we have 
the prospect of a glorious issue; by cowardice and submission, the sad 
choice of a variety of evils— a ravaged country — a depopulated city — 
habitations without safety, and slavery without hope— our homes turned 
into barracks and bawdy houses for Hessians, and a future race to provide 
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for whose fathers we shall doubt of. Look on this picture and weep over 
it! And if there yet remains one thoughtless wretch who believes it imt, 
let him su£Per it unlamented. 


The foregoing is Number 1 

of THE CRISIS PAPERS. 




George Washington 

1732-1799 

V.iTeoige VVashijigton, tlie undisputed “father of his country,” was 
horn on Fe})ruaiy 22 (New Style; Fch. 11, Old Style), 1732, in 
Westmoreland Oounty, Virginia. The son of a large Virginia land- 
owner who died when Oeorge w'as only eleven, he spent most of his 
voutli at tlie Mount Vernon estati^ with his beloved half brother 
Lawrence, who was many years his senior. Although he got little 
.schooling, he taught hinis('lf some mathematics, and at the age of 
fifteen had begun his e.in'er as a sniA cyor. This, of course, was not to 
be his main prolession. Nntw'ithstanding his reported distaste for 
deception and fighting, he w'as .soon drawn into military operations 
against the French on tlie Ohio frontier. In 1755 he was an aid to 
Cieneral Ibaddoek in his disastrous campaign ai ainst Fort Du- 
(piesne, and was then, at the ag(' of tw’cnty-three, m i<le commander 
of all the Virginia forces. 

At the death of liis Jialf brother, Washington inherited the planta- 
tion at Mount Vernon. Shortly thereafter he married a wealthy 
widow, Martha Dandridge Cnstis, who brought him 15,000 acres 
and 150 .slaves. Washington was now a gentleman fanner and a veiy 
w'calthy man. lie took a gieat interest in farming and e.xperimental 
agriculture, and became a member of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses. As a leader of the opposition to britisl* colonial policy in 
Virginia, he served as a delegate to the Continental Congress in 
1774-75, which was organizing the defeu.se of the colonies. In 1775 he 
was made Cannmander in Cin'ef of the Continental Army. 

Washington's task was to lead the ptiorly trained and poorly paid 
C^ontinental troops to a decisive victory over the seasoned British 
armies, led by to[>-notch ofFieers. lie him.self had no experience in 
large-scale military ojH^rations. Money and supplies of all .sorts were 

4(k) 
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grievously short. Most of the thirteen states, newly declared inde- 
pendent, were organizing their governments. There were many con- 
flicts among them and they were weakened within by British sympa- 
thizers. The Continental Congress was without force or authority. 
Yet, as we all know, the war was won after five bitter years. The 
British surrendered at Yorktown in 1781. 

Washington retired in 1783 after dismissing the army, but he was 
not able to remain a private citizen for long. The thirteen states were 
tom with dissension, and there was an imperative need for “a more 
perfect union” if the new nation was to endure and expand west- 
ward. Eventually, in 1787, the Constitutional Convention was called. 
All the great prestige of Washington was necessary to sec-ure the 
adoption of the new United States Constitution, which greatly re- 
stricted the powers of the independent states. There was no question 
who would be chosen as the first President of the United States, nor 
could anyone but Washington have done so much, in the first few 
years, to stabilize the government and unify the country. After eight 
years in office, he retired gratefully in 1797, and Uved his last two 
years peacefully on his Mount Vernon estate. 

First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen” 
is almost too good to be true, and yet it is true, in large measure, of 
Washington. It does not mean that he was always unanimously ap- 
proved. We remember that in 1777 the war, under his leadership, 
had gone so disastrously that high officers and members of the Con- 
gress tried to have him removed from the command. Sectionalism 
also played a part in this serious intrigue, which, however, Washing- 
ton successfully countered. Tlie winter in Valley Forge, however, 
was one of appalling misery for the battered and freezing army. 
Washington felt great sympathy for the troops, but he never lost 
heart; his courage was an example to all. In the spring new strength 
came, and the war took a brighter turn. It is this unwavering forti- 


Notes from the artist: . . an equestrian portrait of Washington 
done in a style to suggest the quaint illustrations of his age. 
The background is the famous cherry tree, and the quotation is from 
the Rules of Civility, a set of moral precepts that Washington 
transcribed in a copybook when he was fourteen years old*' 
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tilde and greatness with which he met every crisis that outweigh his 
shortcomings, and keep his image enshrined in our memory, 

Washington’s letter to the governors of all the states in 1783 
grappled with the big problems of that time. After the five terrible 
years of war, there was a natural craving for ease and comfort, and 
a tendency also to return to the old conflicts that divided sections of 
the country, states, classes, individuals. Washington pleads for frater- 
nal unity. He argues that “it is indispensable to the happiness of the 
individual states that there should be lodged somewhere a supreme 
power to regulate and govern the general concerns of the confeder- 
ated republic, without which the Union cannot be of long duration.” 

The obligations contracted during the war must be honorably dis- 
charged, and the ignominy of national bankruptcy averted. It would 
be a shameful thing if the soldiers who have won the war should 
now, deprived of their promised pay, be obliged to beg for food 
from door to door. “It therefore is more than a common debt, it is a 
debt of honor; it can never be considered as a pension or gratuity.” 

The Farewell Address, thirteen years later, touches on some of the 
same themes, but also on new ones. Washington has been President 
now for two terms, and has refused to consider a third. In his first 
administration he had struck a balance between the conservative 
Federalists and the liberal Republicans, making Ilamilton-Secretary 
of the Treasury and Jefferson Secretary of State. But in his second 
administration he had swuiig to the Federalists’ side, and had lieen 
roundly censured by the Republicans. 

Now he appeals again for national unity and solidarity. Bear in 
mind the common bonds of brotherhood, he counsels. “With slight 
shades of difference, you have the same religion, manners, habits, 
and political principles. You have in a common cause fought and 
triumphed together,” Independence and liberty have been won by 
collective efforts and are collective blessings. 

He warns again against the dangers of sectionalism, and in.si.sts 
that strong government, with properly balanced powers, provides 
the only guarantee, in a large country, of the continued enjoyment of 
liberty. 

What is most novel and c-ontroversial in the Address is the warn- 
ing against entangling alliances. Existing treaties should be honored 
in full, Washington says, but “it is unnecessary and would be unwise 
to extend them. . . . There can bt^ no greater error than to expect 
. . . real favors from nation to nation.” 
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Should we take this dictum of Washington’s to apply to all nations 
or only to small or weak ones? The United States of 1796 could not 
have entered an equal alliance with a strong power. A wide ocean 
favored its independence on one side, and the vast territory on the 
other side aroused just fears of foreign penetration. But the strength 
and circumstances of other countries are very difiFerent. Are the 
nations who choose neutrality today strong or weak? Finally, can a 
policy which seemed wise in those days be maintained inflexibly in 
our contemporary world? 



Circular Letter 

to the Governors of All the States 
on Disbanding the Army 

object, for which I had the honor to hold an appoint- 
ment in the service of my country, being accomplished, I am now pre- 
paring to resign it into the hands of Congress, and to return to that 
domestic retirement which, it is well known, I left with the greatest re- 
luctance; a retirement for which I have never ceased to sigh, through a 
long and painful absence, and in which (remote from the noise and 
trouble of the world) I meditate to pass the remainder of my life, in a 
state of undisturbed repose. But before I carry this resolution into effe^ct, 
I think it a duty incumbent on me to make this my last official communi- 
cation; to congratulate you on the glorious events which Heaven has been 
pleased to produce in our favor; to offer my sentiments respecting some 
important subjects which appear to me to be intimately connected with 
the tranquillity of the United States; to take my leave of your Excellency 
as a public character; and to give my final blessing to that country in 
whose servic'e I have spent the prime of my life, for whose sake I have 
consumed so many anxious days and watchful nights, and whose happi- 
ness, being extremely dear to me, will always constitute no inconsiderable 
part of my own. 

Impressed with the liveliest sensibility on this pleasing occasion, I 
will claim the indulgence of dilating the more copiously on the subjects 
of our mutual felicitation. When we consider the magnitude of the prize 
we contended for, the doubtful nature of the contest, and the favorable 
manner in which it has terminated, we shall find the greatest possible 
reason for gratitude and rejoicing. This is a theme that will afford infinite 
delight to every benevolent and liberal mind, whether the event in con- 
templation be considered as the source of present enjoyment, or the 
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parent of future happiness; and wc shall have equal occasion to felicitate 
ourselves on the lot which Providence has assigned us, whether we view 
it in a natural, a political, or moral point of light. 

The citizens of America, placed in the most enviable condition, as the 
sole lords and proprietors of a vast tract of continent, comprehending 
all the various soils and climates of the world, and abounding with all 
the necessaries and c onveniences of life, are now, by the late satisfactory 
pacification, acknowledged to be possessed of absolute freedom and 
independency, lliey are, from this period, to be considered as the actors 
on a most conspicuous theater, which seems to be peculiarly designated 
by Providemee for the display of human greatness and felicity. Here they 
are not only surrounded with everything which can contribute to the 
completion of private and domestic enjoyment, but Heaven has crowned 
all its other blessings by giving a fairer opportunity for political happi- 
ness than any othc‘r nation has ever been favored with. Nothing can 
illustrate thcs<' observations more forcibly than a recollection of the 
happy conjuncture of times and circumstances under which our republic 
assuiiK'd its rank among the nations. The foundation of our empire was 
not laid in the gloomy ago of ignoranc'o and superstition, but at an epoch 
uhen the rights of mankind were better understood and more clearly 
definc'd than at any former period. The researches of the human mind 
afliT social happiness liave been carried to a great extent; the treasures 
of knowledge, acejuired by the lalxirs of philosophers, sages, and legisla- 
tors through a long succession of years, are laid open for our use, and 
their collected wisdom mav be happily applied in the, e ''tahlishment of 
our forms of government. I’he free cultivation of letters, be unbounded 
extension of commerce, the progressive refinement of manners, the grow- 
ing lilKTalitv of sentim(*nt, and, above all, the pure and benign light of 
revelation have had a meliorating influence on mankind and increased 
the blessings of society. At tliis auspicious period, the United States came 
into existence as a nation; and, if their citizens should not be completely 
free and happy, the fault will be entirely their o\mi. 

Such is our situation, :md such are our prospects; but notwithstanding 
the C lip of blessing is thus reached out to us; notwithstanding happiness 
is ours, if we have* a disposition to seize ''c occasion and make it our 
own; yet it appears to me there is an option still left to the Uniteci States 
of America, that it is in their choice, and depends upon their conduct, 
whether they will be respectable and prosperous, or contemptible and 
miserable, as a nation. This is the time of their political probation; this 
is thcj moment when the eves c)f the whole world are tumcxl upon them; 
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this is the moment to establish or ruin tlieir national character forever; 
tills is the favorable moment to give such a tone to our federal govern- 
ment as will enable it to answer tlie ends of its institution, or this may be 
the ill-fated moment for relaxing the powers of the Union, annihilating 
the cement of the confederation, and exposing us to become tlie sport 
of European politics, which may play one state against another, to pre- 
vent their growing importance, and to serve their own interested pur- 
poses. For, according to the system of policy the states shall adopt at 
this moment, they will stand or fall; and by their confirmation or lapse 
it is yet to be decided whether the Revolution must ultimately be con- 
sidered as a blessing or a curse; a blessing or a curse not to the present 
age alone, for with our fate will the destiny of unborn millions be in- 
volved. 

With this conviction of the importance of the present crisis, silence 
in me would be a crime. I will therefore speak to your Excellency the 
language of freedom and of sincerity without disguise. I am aware, 
however, that tliose who differ from me in political sentiment may per- 
haps remark I am stepping out of the proper line of my duty, and may 
possibly ascribe to arrogance or ostentation what I know is alone the 
result of the purest intention. But the rectitude of my own heart, which 
disdains such unworthy motives; the part I have hitherto acted in life; 
the determination I have formed of not taking any share in public busi- 
ness hereafter; the ardent desire I feel, and shall continue to manifest, 
of quietly enjoying in private life, after all the toils of wiir, tlie benefits 
of a wise and liberal government will, I flatter myself, sooner or later 
convince my countrymen that I could have no sinister views in delivering, 
with so little reserve, the opinions contained in this address. 

Tliere are four things which, I humbly conceive, are essential to the 
well-being, I may even venture to say to the existence, of tlie United 
States as an independent power. 

First. An indissoluble union of the states under one federal head. 

Secondly. A sacred regard to public justice. 

Thirdly. The adoption of a proper peace establishment; and. 

Fourthly. The prevalence of that pacific and friendly disposition 
among the people of the United States which will induce them to forget 
their local prejudices and policies; to make those mutual caoncessions 
which are requisite to the general prosperity; and, in some instances, to 
sacrifice their individual advantages to the interest of the community. 

These are the pillars on which the glorious fabric of our independency 
and national character must be supported. Liberty is the basis; and 
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whoever would dare to sap the foundation, or overturn the structure, 
under whatever specious pretext he may attempt it, will merit the bit- 
terest execration, and the severest punishment, which can be inflicted 
by his injured country. 

On the three first articles I will make a few observations, leaving the 
last to the good sense and serious consideration of those immediately 
concerned. 

Under tlie first head, although it may not be necessary or proper for 
me, in this place, to enter into a particular disquisition on the principles 
of the Union, and to take up the great question which has been fre- 
quently agitated, whether it be expedient and requisite for the states 
to delegate a larger proportion of power to Congress, or not, yet it will 
be a part of my duty, and that of every true patriot, to assert without 
reserve, and to insist upon, the following positions: That, unless the 
states will suffer Congress to exercise those prerogatives they are un- 
doubtedly invested with by the constitution, everything must very rap- 
idly tend to anarchy and confusion. That it is indispensable to the happi- 
ness of the individual states that there should be lodged somewhere a 
supreme power to regulate and govern the general concerns of the con- 
federated republic, without which the Union cannot be of long duration. 
That there must be a faithful and pointed compliance, on the part of 
every state, witli the late proposals and demands of Congress, or the 
most fatal consequences will ensue. That whatever measures have a 
tendency to dissolve the Union, or contribute to violate or lessen the 
sovereign authority, ought to be considered as hostile lo the fiberty and 
independency of America, and the authors of them treated accordingly. 
And lastly, that unless we can be enabled, by the concurrence of the 
states, to participate of the fniits of the Revolution, and enjoy the essen- 
tial benefits of civil society, under a form of government so free and 
imcornipted, so happily guarded against the diingcr of oppression, as 
has been de\ised and adopted by the Articles of Confederation, it will 
be a suV)jcct of regret that so much blood and treasure have been lavished 
for no purpose, that so many sufferings have been encountered without 
a compensation, and that so many sacrific'es have been made in vain. 

Many other considerations might her. be adduced to prove that, 
without an entire conformity to the spirit of the Union, we cannot exist 
as an independent power. It will be sufficient for my purpose to mention 
but one or two which seem to me of the greatest importance. It is only 
in our united character, as an empire, that our independence is acknowl- 
edged, that our power can be regJirdcd, or our credit supported, among 
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foreign nations. The treaties of the European powers with the United 
States of America will have no validity on a dissolution of the Union. 
We shall be left nearly in a state of nature; or we may find, by our own 
unhappy experience, that there is a natural and necessary progression 
from the extreme of anarchy to the extreme of tyranny, and that arbitrary 
power is most easily established on the ruins of liberty abused to licen- 
tiousness. 

As to the second article, which respects the performance of public 
justice, Congress have, in their late address to the United States, almost 
exhausted the subject; they have explained their ideas so fully, and 
have enforced the obligations the states are under to render coniph'te 
justice to all the public creditors, with so m\ich dignity and energy 
that, in my opinion, no real friend to the honor or independency of Auut- 
ica can hesitate a single moment, respecting the propritiy of complying 
with the just and honorable measures proposed. If their argumt'uts do 
not produce conviction, I know of nothing that will have greater influ- 
ence, especially when we recollect that the system referred to, being 
the result of the collected wisdom of the continent, must }>e esteemed, if 
not perfect, certainly the least objectionable of any that (M)iild be devised, 
and that, if it shall not be carried into immediate (‘xecution, a national 
bankruptcy, with all its deplorable consecjuences, will take plac e bc^fort^ 
any different plan can possibly be proposed and adoptc'd. 80 piessing 
are the present circumstances, and such is the alternative now oftcTc^d 
to the states. 

The ability of the country to discharge the debts which have been 
incurred in its defense is not to be doubted; an iiuiination, I flatter 
myself, will not be wanting. The path of onr duty is plain ])efore ns; 
honesty will be found, on every experiment, to be tlie best and only 
true policy. Let us then, as a nation, be just; let us fulfill the public 
contracts, which Congress had undoubtedly a right to make for the 
purpose of carrying on the war, with the same good faith we suppose 
ourselves bound to perform our private engagements. In the meant iinc?, 
let an attention to the cheerful performance of their proper business, 
as individuals and as members of society, be earnestly inculcated on 
the citizens of America; then will they strengthen the hands of govern- 
ment, and be happy under its protection; everyone will reap the fruit 
of his labors, everyone will enjoy his own acquisitions, without molesta- 
tion and without danger. 

In this state of absolute freedom and perfec*t security, who will grudge 
to yield a very little of his property to support the common interest of 
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society and ensure the protection of government? Who does not remem- 
ber the frequent declarations, at the commencement of the war, that we 
should be completely satisfied if, at the expense of one half, we c6uld de- 
fend the remainder of our possessions? Where is the man to be found who 
wishes to remain indebted for the defense of his own person and property 
to the exertions, the bravery, and the blood of others without making 
one generous effort to repay the debt of honor and gratitude? In what 
part of the continent shall we find any man, or body of men, who would 
not blush to stand up and propose measures purposely calculated to rob 
the soldier of his stipend, and the public creditor of his due? And were 
it possible that such a flagrant instance of injustice could ever happen, 
would it not excite the general indignation, and tend to bring down upon 
the authors of such measures the aggravated vengeance of Heaven? If, 
after all, a spirit of disunion, or a temper of obstinacy and perverseness, 
should manifest itself in any of the states; if such an ungracious disposi- 
tion should atlv^iupt to frustrate all the happy effects that might be ex- 
p(’C'ted to flow from the Union; if there should be a refusal to comply 
with the rtHjuisition for funds to discharge the annual interest of the 
public debts; and if that re fusal should revive again all those jealousies 
and pioduce all those evils which are now liappily removed, Congress, 
who liave, in all th('ir transactions, showm a great degree of magnanimity 
and justice, will stand justified in the sight of God and man; and the state 
alone which puts itself in oppositit)n to the aggregate wisdom of the 
continent, and follows such mistaken and pernicious ccmnsels, will be 
responsible for all the consequences. 

For my owm part, conscious of having acted, w'hile a servant of the 
public, in the manner 1 eoncc'ived best suited to promote the real interests 
ol mv c(Hintry; having, in conseejuence of my fixed belief, in some meas- 
ure pledged myself to the Army that their country would finally do them 
complete and ample justice; and not wishing to conceal any instance of 
my olBcial conduct from the eyes of the world, I have thought proper to 
transmit to your Excellency the enclosed collection of papers, relative to 
the half pay and commutation granted by Congress to the officers of the 
Army. From these communications, my decided sentiments will be 
clearly comprehended, together with the ^../iiclusive reasons which in- 
duced me, at an early period, to recommend the adoption of this meas- 
ure, in the most earnest and serious manner. As tlie proceedings of Con- 
gress, the Army, and myself are open to all, and contain, in my opinion, 
sufficient information to remove the prejudices and errors which may 
have been entertained by any, I think it unnecessary to say anything 
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more than just to observe that the resolutions of Congress now alluded 
to are undoubtedly as absolutely binding upon the United States as the 
most solemn acts of confederation or legislation. 

As to the idea, wliich, I am informed, has in some instances prevailed, 
tliat the half pay and commutation are to be regarded merely in the 
odious light of a pension, it ought to be exploded forever. That provision 
should be viewed as it really was, a reasonable compensation offered by 
Congress at a time when they had nothing else to give to the officers of 
the Anny for services then to be performed. It was the only means to pre- 
vent a total dereliction of the service. It was a part of their hire. I may be 
allowed to say, it was the price of their blood, and of your independency; 
it is therefore more than a common debt, it is a debt of honor; it can 
never be considered as a pension or gratuity, nor be canceled until it is 
fairly discharged. 

With regard to a distinction between officers and soldiers, it is sufficient 
that the uniform experience of every nation of the world, combined with 
our own, proves the utility and propriety of the discrimination. Rewards, 
in proportion to the aids the public derives from them, arc unquestionably 
due to all its servants. In some lines, die soldiers have perhaps generally 
had as ample a compensation for their servic(?s, by the large bounties 
which have been paid to tliem, as their officers will receive in the pro- 
posed commutation; in others if, besides the donation of lands, the pay- 
ment of arrearages of clothing and wages (in wliich articles all the 
component parts of the army must be put upon the same footing), we 
take into the estimate the douceurs many of the soldiers have received, 
and the gratuity of one year's full pay, which is promised to all, possibly 
their situation (every circumstance being duly considered) will not be 
deemed less eligible than that of the officers. Should a further reward, 
however, be judged equitable, I will venture to assert no one will enjoy 
greater satisfaction than myself on seeing an exemption from taxes for a 
limited time (which has been petitioned for in some instances) or any 
other adequate immunity or compensation granted to the brave defenders 
of their country’s cause; but neither the adoption nor rejection of this 
proposition will in any manner affect, much less militate against, the act 
of Congress by which they have offered five years' full pay, in ijleu of the 
half pay for life, which had been before promised to the o£Bcars of tlie 
Army. 

Before I conclude the subject: of public justice, I cannot omit to men- 
tion the obligations this country is under to that meritorious class of 
veteran noncommissioned officers and privates who have been discharged 
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for inability, in consequence of the resolution of Congress of the 23d of 
April, 1782, on an annual pension for life. Their peculiar sufiFerings, their 
singular merits, and claims to that provision need only be known to 
interest all the feelings of humanity in their behalf. Nothing but a punc- 
tual payment of their annual allowance can rescue them from the most 
complicated misery; and nothing could be a more melancholy and dis- 
tressing sight than to behold those who have shed their blood or lost 
their limbs in the service of their country without a shelter, without a 
friend, and without the means of obtaining any of the necessaries or com- 
forts of life, compelled to beg their daily bread from door to door. Suffer 
me to recommend those of this description belonging to your state to 
the warmest patronage of your Excellency and your legislature. 

It is necessary to say but a few words on the third topic which was 
proposed, and which regards particularly the defense of the Republic, as 
there can be little doubt but Congress will recommend a proper peace 
establishment for the United States, in which a due attention will be paid 
to the importance of placing the militia of the Union upon a regular and 
respectable footing. If this should be the case, I would beg leave to urge 
the great advantage of it in the strongest terms. The militia of this coun- 
try must be considered as tlie palladium of our security, and the first 
effectual resort in case of hostility. It is essential, therefore, that the same 
system should pervade the whole; that the formation and discipline of 
the militia of the continent should be absolutely uniform; and that the 
same species of arms, accouterments, and military apparatus should be 
introduced in every part of tlie United States. No one, who has not 
learned it from experience, can conceive the difficulty, expense, and con- 
fusion which result from a contrary system, or the vaejue arrangements 
which have liitherto prevailed. 

If, in treating of political points, a greater latitude than usual has been 
taken in the course of this address, the importance of the crisis, and the 
magnitude of the objects in discussion, must be my apolog\\ It is, how- 
ever, neither my wish nor expectation that the preceding observations 
should claim any regard, except so far as they shall appear to be dic'- 
tated by a good intention, consonant to the immutable niles of justice, 
calculated to produce a liberal system of policy, and founded on what- 
ever experience may have been acquired by a long and close attention 
to public business. Here I might speak with the more c'onfidence from 
my actual observations; and if it would not swell this letter ( already too 
prolix) beyond the bounds I had prescribed to myself, I could demon- 
strate to every mind open to conviction that in less time, and with much 
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less expense than has been incurred, the war might have been brought to 
the same happy conclusion if the resources of the continent could have 
been properly drawn forth; that the distresses and disappointments which 
have very often occurred have, in too many instances, resulted more from 
a want of energy in the Continental government than a deficiency of 
means in the particular states; that the incfficacy of measures arising from 
the want of an adequate authority in the supreme power, from a partial 
compliance with the requisitions of Congress in some of the slates, and 
from a failure of punctuality in others, while it tended to damp the zeal 
of those wliich were more willing to exert themselves, served also to ac- 
cumulate the expenses of the war, and to frustrate the best concerted 
plans; and that the discouragement occasioned by the complicated dif- 
ficulties and embarrassments in which our affairs were by this means in- 
volved would have long ago produced the dissolution of any army less 
patient, less virtuous, and less persevering than that which I have had 
the honor to c^ommand. But, while I mention these things, which are no- 
torious facts, as the defects of our federal constitution, particularly in 
the prosecution of a war, I beg it may be understood that, as I have ever 
taken a pleasure in gratefully acknowledging the assistance and support 
I have derived from every class of citizens, so shall I always be happy to 
do justice to the unparalleled exertions of the individual states on many 
interesting occasions. 

I have thus freely disclosed what I wished to make known before I 
surrendered up my public trlist to those who committed it to me. The 
task is now accomplished. I now bid adieu to your Excellency as the chief 
magistrate of your state, at the same time I bid a last farewell to the cares 
of office, and all the employments of public life. 

It remains, then, to be my final and only request that your Excellency 
will communicate these sentiments to your legislature at their next meet- 
ing, and that they may be considered as the legacy of one who has ar- 
dently wished, on all occasions, to be useful to his country, and who, 
even in the shade of retirement, will not fail to implore the Divine bene- 
diction upon it. 

I now make it my earnest prayer that God would have you, and the 
state over which you preside, in His holy protection; that He i^^ould in- 
cline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordination and 
obedience to government; to entertain a brotherly affection and love for 
one another, for their fellow citizens of the United States at large, and 
particularly for their brethren who have served in the field; and finally, 
that He would most graciously be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, 
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to love mercy, and to demean ourselves with that charity, humility, and 
pacific temper of mind which were the characteristics of the Divine Au- 
thor of our blessed religion, and without a humble imitation of whose 
example in these things we can never hope to be a happy nation. 

I have the honor to be, with much esteem and respect. Sir, your Ex- 
cellency’s most obedient and most humble servant. 



The Farewell Address 


TO THE PEOPIJE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friends and Fellow-Citizens: 

he period for a new election of a citizen to administer the execu- 
tive government of the United States being not far distant, and the time 
actually arrived when your thoughts must be employed in designating the 
person who is to be clothed udth that important tnjst, it appc‘ars to me 
proper, especially as it may conduce to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise you of the resolution I have 
formed to decline being considered among the niimbt r of those out of 
whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be assured tliat tliis 
resolution has not been taken without a strict regard to all fTie considera- 
tions appertaining to the relation which binds a dutiful citizen to his 
country — and that, in withdrawing the tender of service which silence 
in my situation might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal 
for your future interest, no deficiency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full conviction that the step is 0*010- 
patible with both. 

Tlie acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the office to which your 
suffrages have twice called me have been a uniform sacrifice of inclina- 
tion to the opinion of duty, and to a deference for what appeared to be 
your desire. I constantly hoped that it would have betm much earlicT in 
my power, C'onsistently with motives which I was not at liberty to disre- 
gard, to return to that retirement from which I had l^een reluctantly 
drawn. Tlie strength of my inclination to do tliis, previous to the last elec- 
tion, had even led to the preparation of an address to declare it to you; 
but mature reflection on the then perplexed and critical posture of our 
affairs with foreign nations, and the unanimous advice of persons en- 
titled to my confidence, impelled me to abandon the idea. 

484 
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I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as internal, 
no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompatible with the senti- 
ment of duty, or propriety; and am persuaded, whatever partiality may 
be retained for my services, that in the present circumstances of our 
country you will not disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous trust were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the discharge of this trust, I will only 
say that I have, with good intentions, contributed towards the organiza- 
tion and administration of the government the best exertions of which 
a very fallible judgment was capable. Not unconscious in the outset of the 
inferiority of my qualifications, experience in my own eyes, perhaps still 
more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the motives to diffidence of 
myself; and every day the increasing w'eight of years admonishes me more 
and more that the shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be 
welcome. Satisfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services, they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe 
that, while hoice and pnidence invite me to quit the political scene, 
patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended to terminate 
the career of my public life, my feelings do not permit me to suspend 
the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which I owe to my 
beloved counlry — for the many honors it has conferred upon me; still 
more for the steadfast confidence with which it has supported me; and 
for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable 
attachment by services faithful and persevering, though in usefulness 
une<|ual to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to yoiu* praise, and as an instructive 
example in our annals, that under circumstances in which the passions 
agitated in eveiy direction were liable to mislead, amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious — vicissitudes of fortune often discxniraging — in situa- 
tions in which not infrequently want of success has countenanced the 
spirit of criticism, the constancy of your support was the essential prop 
of the efforts and a guarantee of the plans by which they were effected. 
Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carrj’ it with me to tlie 
grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows that Heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its beneficence — that your union and 
brotherly affection may be perpetual — that the free constituHon, which 
is the work of your hands, may be sacredly maintained — that its admin- 
Lstration in every department may be stamped with v^isdom and virtue— 
that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these states, under the 
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auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so careful a preservation 
and so prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire to them the glory of 
recommending it to the applause, the affection, and adoption of every 
nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your welfare, which 
cannot end but with my life, and the apprehension of danger, natural 
to tliat solicitude, urge me on an occasion like the present to offer to your 
solemn contemplation, and to recommend to your frequent review, some 
sentiments which are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable 
observation, and which appear to me all-important to the permanency of 
your felicity as a people. These will be offered to you with the more 
freedom as you can only see in them the disinterested warnings of a part- 
ing friend who can possibly have no personal motive to bias his counst'ls. 
Nor can I forget, as an encouragement to it, your indulgent reception of 
my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of your hearts, 
no recommendation of mine is necessaiy to fortify or a^nflrm the attach- 
ment. 

The unity of government, which constitutes you one people, is also now 
dear to you. It is justly so, for it is a main pillar in the edifice of your real 
independence; the support of your tranqiiillit)^ at home; your peace 
abroad; of your safety; of your prexsperity; of that veiy^ liberty which yo\i 
so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee that from different twuises, and 
from different quarters, much pain will be taken, many artifices employed, 
to weaken in your minds the 'conviction of this truth; as this is the point 
in your political fortress against which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly and actively (though oft(m 
covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment that you should 
properly estimate the immense value of your national Union to your 
collective and individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immovable attachment to it, accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as of the palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity, watching for its preservation with jealous anxiety, discoun- 
tenancing whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any 
event be abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of 
every attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. Citizens 
by birth or choice of a common country, that country has a right to con- 
centrate your affections. The name of American, which belongs to you. 
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in your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism 
more than any appellation derived from local discriminations. With slight 
shades of difference, you have the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have in a common cause fought and triumphed 
together. The independence and liberty you possess are the work of joint 
councils and joint efforts of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address themselves 
to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those which apply more 
immediately to your interest. Here every portion of our country finds the 
most commanding motives for carefully guarding and preserving the 
Union of the whole. 

The North in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, protected by 
the equal laws of a common government, finds in the productions of the 
latter great additional resources of maritime and comin^Tcial enterprise — 
and precious materials of manufacturing industry. The South in the same 
intercourse, benefiting by the agency of the North, sees its agriculture 
grow and lis ^.uiiiuktcc tvxpand. Turning partly into its own channels the 
sc'arnen of the North, it finds its particular navigation invigorated; and, 
while it contributes, in different ways, to nourish and increase the general 
mass of the national navigation, it looks forsvard to the protection of a 
maritime strength to which itself is unequally adapted. The East, in a 
lik(' intercourse with the West, already finds, and in the progressive im- 
provement of interior communications, by land and water, will more and 
mere find, a valuable \enl for the commodities which it brings from 
iibioad, or manufactures at home. The West derives fr(*m the East sup- 
plies reejuisite to its giovvth and comfort — and what is pcriiaps of still 
guMter consequence, it must of necT*ssity owe the secure enjoyment of 
indispensable oiith'ts tor its own pioductions to the weight, influence, and 
the future maritime strength of the Atlantic side of tlie Union, directed 
hy an indissoluble coininunity of interest, as one nation. Any other tenure 
by which the West can hold tlus essential ad\'anlage, whether derived 
from its own separate strength, or from an apostate and unnatural c-on- 
nection with any foreign power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

While tlien every part of our country thus feels an immediate and par- 
ticular interest in union, all tlic parts combined cannot fail to find in the 
unitexi mass of means and efforts, greater suength, greater resource, pro- 
portionally greater security from external danger, a less frequent inter- 
nipticin of their peace by foreign nations; and, what is of inestimable 
valnel they must derive from union an exemption from those broils and 
wars between themselves which so frequently afflict neighboring conn- 
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tries not tied together by the same government, which their own rival- 
ships alone would be sufficient to produce, but which opposite foreign 
alliances, attachments, and intrigues would stimulate and embitter. Hence 
likewise they will avoid the necessity of those overgrown military estab- 
lishments wliich under any form of government are inauspicious to lib- 
erty, and which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty; In this sense it is that your Union ought to be considered as a 
main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the one ought to endear to 
you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every reflecting 
and virt\ious mind, and exhibit the continuance of the Union as a primary 
object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt whether a common govern- 
ment can embrace so large a sphere? Let experience solve it. To listen to 
mere speculation in such a case were criminal. We are authorized to 
hope that a proper organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of 
governments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to 
the experiment, n’is well worth a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union affecting all parts of our coun- 
try, while experience shall not have dcjinonstrated its impracticability, 
there will always be reason to distrust the patriotism of those who in 
any (juarter may endeavor to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, it occurs 
as matter of serious concern that any ground should have been furnished 
for characterizing parties by geographical discriminations — Northern and 
Southern — .Atlantic and Western; whence designing men may endeavor 
to excite a belief that there is a real difference of local interests and 
views. One of the expedients of party to acquire influence witliin particu- 
lar districts is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much against the jealousies and heart- 
burnings which spring from these misrepresentations; they tend to render 
alien to each other those who ought to be bound together by fraternal 
affection. The inhabitants of our westem country have lately had a useful 
lesson on this head. They have seen, in the negotiation by the executive, 
and in the unanimous ratific-ation by the Senate, of the treaty with Spain, 
and in the universal satisfaction at that event throughout the United 
States, a decisive proof how unfounded \were the suspicions ptopagated 
among them of a policy in the general government and in the Atlantic 
states unfriendly to their interests in regard to the Mississippi. They 
have been witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that with Great 
Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them everything they could 
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desire, in respect to our foreign relations, towards confirming their pros- 
perity. Will it not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of these 
advantages on the Union by which they were procured? Will they not 
henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such there are, who would sever 
them from their brethren, and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a government for the 
whole is indispensable. No alliances however strict between the parts 
can be an adetjuate substitute. They must inevitably experience the in- 
fractions and interruptions which all alliances in all times have experi- 
enced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have improved upon your 
first essay by the adoption of a constitution of government better calcu- 
lated than your former for an intimate Union, and for the efficacious 
management of your common c'oncerns. This government, the ofFspring of 
our own choice uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon full investiga- 
tion and mature deliberation, completely free in its principles, in the 
distribution of its powers, uniting security with energy, and a)ntaining 
witliin itself a provision for its own amendment, has a just claim to your 
cx)nfidence and your support. Respect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures are duties enjoined by tlie funda- 
mental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political systems is the 
right of the people to make and to alter tlieir constitutions of government. 
But the constitution wiiich at any time exists, 'till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the w^hole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. 
The very idea of the power and the right of the people to establish gov- 
ernment presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the established 
govcTnment. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations and asso- 
ciations, under whatever plausible character, with the real design to 
direct, control, counteract, or awu the regular deliberation and action of 
the constituted authorities are destructive of this fundamental principle, 
and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize faction, to give it an arti- 
ficial and extraordinary force; to put, in the place of the delegated will of 
the nation, the will of a party, often a small but artful and enterprising 
minority of the community; and, according to the alternate triumphs of 
different parties, to make the public administration the mirror of the ill- 
exmeerted and incongruous projects of fa, Hon rather than the organ of 
consistent and wholesome plans digested by common councils and 
modified by mutual interests. How'^evor combinations or associations of 
the above description may now and then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, to become potent engines by 
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which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be enabled to 
subvert the power of the people and to usurp for themselves the reins of 
government, destroying afterwards the very engines which have lifted 
them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your government and the permanency of 
your present happy state, it is requisite not only that you steadily dis- 
countenance irregular oppositions to its acknowledged authority but also 
that you resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its principles, how- 
ever specious the pretexts. One method of assault may be to effect, in the 
forms of the Constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of the 
system, and thus to undermine what cannot be directly overthrown. In 
all the changes to which you may be invited, remember that time and 
habit are at least as necessary to fix the true character of governments as 
of other human institutions — that experience is the surest standard by 
which to test the real tendency of the existing constitution of a country — 
that facility in changes upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion 
exposes to perpetual change from the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion — and remember, especially, that for the efficient management of 
your common interests, in a country so extensive as ours, a government 
of as much vigor as is consistent with the perfect security of liberty is 
indispensable. Liberty itself will find in such a government, with powers 
properly distriVjuted and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is indet^d little 
else than a name where the government is too feeble to witlfstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each member of the society within the 
limits prescribed by the law^s, and to maintain all in the secure and tran- 
quil enjoyment of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the state, with 
particular reference to the founding of them on geographical discrimina- 
tions. Let me now take a more comprehensive view, and warn you in 
the most solemn manner against the baneful effects of the spirit of party 
generally. 

Tliis spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, having its 
root in the strongest passions of the human mind. It exists under different 
shapes in all governments, more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed; 
but in those of the popular form, it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is 
truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharpened by 
the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which in different ages 
and countries has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is itself a 
frightful despotism. But this leads at length to a more formal and pcT- 
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manent despotism. The disorders and miseries which result gradually 
incline the minds of men to seek security and repose in the absolute 
power of an individual: and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than his cc^mpetitors, turns this 
disposition to the purposes of his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind (which neverthe- 
less ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common and continual 
mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to make it tlie interest and 
duty of a wise people to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble the public 
administration. It agitates the community with ill-founded jealousies and 
false alarms, kindles the animosity of one part against another, foments 
occasionally riot and insurrection. It opens tlie doors to foreign influence 
and corruption, w^hich find a facilitated access to the government itself 
through the channels of jiarty passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one couLlry coe subjected to tlui poficy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful checks 
upon the administration of the government, and serve to keep alive the 
spirit of liberty. This within certain limits is probably true, and, in gov- 
einrnents of a monarchical cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, if 
not witli favor, upon the spirit of party. But in those of the popular 
character, in governments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be en- 
couraged. From their natural tendency, it is certain there wall always be 
enough of that spirit for e\’ery salutaiy purpose, and there being constant 
danger of exet^ss, the effort ought to be, by force of public opinion, to 
mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenclied, it demands a uniform 
vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, in:tead of unarming, it 
should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free country 
should inspire caution in those entrusted with its administration to con- 
fine themselves w ithin their respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one department to encroach upon another. 
The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powders of all the 
departments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of government, 
a real despotism. A just estimate of that Juve of power, and proneness to 
abuse it, which predominates in the human heart is sufficient to satisfy 
us of the truth of this position. The necessity of reciprocal checks in the 
exercise of political power, by dividing and distributing it into different 
depositories, and constituting each the guardian of the public weal 
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against invasions by the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient 
and modem, some of them in our country and under our own eyes. To 
preserve them must be as necessary as to institute tliem. If in the opinion 
of the people the distribution or modification of the constitutional powers 
be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the Constitution designates. But let tliere be no change by 
usurpation; for though this, in one instance, may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit which tlie use can at any time yield. 

Of aU the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men and 
citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to re- 
spect and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked where is the 
security for property, for reputation, for life if the sense of religious obli- 
gation desert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in 
courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect tliat national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

’Tis substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular government. The rule indeed extends with more or less force to 
every species of free government. Who that is a sincere friend to it can 
look with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of tlie 
fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish public 
credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as sparingly as possible: 
avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating peace, but remembering also 
that timely disbursements to prepare for danger frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repel it — avoiding likewise the accumuktion of 
debt, not only by shunning occasions of expense but by vigorous exer- 
tions in time of peace to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars may 
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have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity the burden 
wliich we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of these maxims belongs 
to your representatives, but it is necessary that public opinion should 
co-operate. To facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is 
essential that you should practically bear in mind that towards the pay- 
ment of debts there must be revenue — that to have revenue there must be 
taxes — that no taxes can be devised which are not more or less incon- 
venient and unpleasant — that the intrinsic embarrassment inseparable 
from the selection of the proper objects (which is always a choice of 
difficulties) ought to be a decisive motive for a candid construction of 
the conduct of the government in making it, and for a spirit of acquies- 
cence in the measures for obtaining revenue which the public exigencies 
may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations. Cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and can 
it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a 
free, enlight,*’’^'d, and, at no distant period, a great nation to give to man- 
kind the magnanimous and too novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. Wlio can doubt that in the C'ourse 
of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any tem- 
poraiy advantages which might be lost by a steady adherence to it? Can 
it be that Providence has not connected the permanent felicity of a na- 
tion with its virtue? Tlie experiment, at least, is recommended by every 
sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more esvi-ntial than that 
permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular nations and passion- 
ate attac hments for others should be excluded; and that in place of them 
just and amicable feelings towards all should be cultivated. The nation 
which indulges towards another an habitual hatred or an habitual fond- 
ness is in some degiee a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its afFec- 
tion, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its in- 
terest. Anlipalhy in one nation against another disposes each more readily 
to offer insult and injury% to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and 
to be haughty and intractable, when accidental or trifling occasions of 
dispute occur. Hence frequent collisioi ■' obstinate, envenomed and 
bloody crontesls. The nation promoted by ill will and resentment some- 
times impels to war the government, contrary to tlie best calculations of 
policy. The government sometimes participates in the national propensity, 
and adopts through passion what reason would rejec't; at other times, it 
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makes the animosity of the nation subservient to projects of hostility 
instigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. 
The peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty, of nations has been the 
victim. 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one nation for another produces 
a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, facilitating the illu- 
sion of an imaginary common interest in cases where no real common 
interest exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, betrays the 
former into a participation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without 
adequate inducement or justification. It leads also to concessions to the 
favorite nation of privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly to in- 
jure the nation making the concessions: by unnecessarily parting with 
w^iat ought to have been retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties from whom e(jual privileges are 
withheld; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens ( wlio 
devote themselves to the favorite nation) facility to biiray or sacrifice 
the interests of their own country without odium, sometimes ev(m with 
popularity — gilding with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obliga- 
tion, a commendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable /(‘al for 
public good the base or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or 
infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such attachments 
are particiilarlv alarming to the truly enlightened and independent 
patriot. How many opportunities do they afford to tamper wnth domestic 
factions, to practice the arts of seduction, to mislead public ojunion, to 
influence or awe the public councils! Such an attachment of a small or 
weak tow'ards a great and powerful nation dooms the fonner to be the 
satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, I conjure you to be- 
lieve me, fellow citizens, the jealousy of a free people ought to be con- 
stantly awake, since history and experience prove that foreign influenc e is 
one of the most baneful foes of republican government. But that jealousy 
to be useful must be impartial; else it becomes the instrument of the 
very influenc'e to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Excessive 
partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike of anolhea* cause 
those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, and $erve to 
veil and even second the arts of influence on the other. Real patriots, 
who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, are liable to become sus- 
pected and odious; while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people to surrender their interests. 
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The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in ex- 
tending our commercial relations, to have with them as little political 
c'onnection as possible. So far as we have already formed engagements^ 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or a very 
remote, relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, 
the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence there- 
fore it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in 
the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations 
and collisions of her friendships, or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue 
a different course. If we remain one people, under an efiBcient govern- 
ment, the period is not far off when we may defy material injury from 
external annoyance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause 
the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously re- 
spected. When belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making 
acquisitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; 
when we may choose peace or war, as our interest guided by our justice 
shall counsel. 

Wliy forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our 
own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny 
with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now at liberty to 
do it — for let me not be understood as capable of patronizing infidelity 
to existing engagements (I hold the maxim no less applicable to public 
than to private affairs that honesty is always the best policy). I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be observed in their genuine sense. 
But in my opinion it is unnecessary and would be unw^ise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establishments, on a 
respectably defensive posture, we may safely trust to temporary alliances 
for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even our commercial policy should 
hold an et]ual and impartial hand; neither seeking nor granting exclusive 
favors or preferences; consulting the natural course of things; diffusing 
and diversifying by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing 
nothing; establishing with powers so disposed — in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, and to enable 
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the government to support them — conventional rules of intercourse, the 
best that present circumstances and mutual opinion will pennit, but 
temporary, and liable to be from time to time abandoned or varied, as 
experience and circumstances shall dictate; constantly keeping in view 
that 'tis folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from another, 
that it must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it may 
accept under that character, that by such acceptance, it rrtay place itself 
in the condition of having given equivalents for nominal favors and yet 
of being reproached with ingratitude for not giving more. There can 
be no greater error than to expect or calculate upon real favors from 
nation to nation. ’Tis an illusion which experience must cure, which a 
just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old and af- 
fectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the strong and lasting 
impression I could wish — that they will control the usual current of the 
passions, or prevent our nation from running the course which has hith- 
erto marked the destiny of nations. But if I may even flatter myself that 
they may be productive of some partial benefit; some occasional good; 
that they may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard against the im- 
postures of pretended patriotism, tliis hope will be a full recompense 
for the solicitude for your welfare, by which they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my official duties, I have been guided by 
the principles which have been delineated, the public records and other 
evidences of my conduct must witness to you, and to the world. To 
myself, the assurance of my own conscience is that I have at least l>€- 
lieved myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my proclamation of 
the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanctioned by your ap- 
proving voice and by that of your representatives in both houses of 
Congress, the spirit of that measure has continually governed me — 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination with the aid of the best lights I could 
obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all the circuqistances 
of the case, had a right to take, and was bound in duty and interest, to 
take a neutral position. Having taken it, I determined, as far a$ should 
depend upon me, to maintain it with moderation, perseverance, and 
firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this conduct, it is 
not necessary on this occasion to detail I will only observe that according 
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to my understanding of the matter that right, so far from being denied 
by any of the belligerent powers, has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, without any- 
thing more, from the obligation which justic^e and humanity impose on 
every nation, in cases in which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate the 
relations of peace and amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will best be 
referred to your own reflections and experience. With me, a predominant 
motive has been to endeavor to gain time to our country to settle and 
mature its yet recent institutions, and to progress without interruption 
to that degree of strength and consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its own fortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I am un- 
conscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too sensible of my 
defects not to think it probable that I may have committed many errors. 
Whatever they may be I fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or 
mitigate the o'ils to which they may tend. I shall also carry with me the 
hope that my amutry will never cease to vitjw them with indulgence; 
and that after forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, with 
an upright zeal, the faults of incx)mpetent abilities will be consigned to 
oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated by 
that fervent love towards it which is so natural to a man who views in 
it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for several generations, 
I anticipate with pleasing expectation that retreat in which I promise 
myself to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the benign influence of good laws under 
a free government — the ever favorite object of my heart, and the happy 
reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 



Thomas Jefferson 


1743-1826 

T 

JLhomas Jefferson, the son of prosperous landowners, was horn in 
Albemarle County, Virginia, in 1743. After being graduated from 
the College of William and Mary in Williamsburg, Jefferson took up 
the study of law. In 1769 he was elected to the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, and while there he wrote his Summary View of the Rights 
of British America and his Reply to Lord North. These exercised 
such a wide influence that Jefferson was sent to represent Virginia in 
the Continental Congress. 

In 1776, after drafting the Declaration of Independence, Jefferson 
returned to Virginia as a member of its legislature. Later, as its gov- 
ernor, he was determined to revise its laws. He is responsible for the 
statute on religious liberty which was adopted in 1786, and for re- 
visions of the inheritance laws which broke up the large estates. Jef- 
ferson also tried unsuccessfully to abolish slavery, and, with limited 
success, to institute free public education. 

In 1783 Jefferson w'as elected to the United States Congress, where 
he instituted our present decimal system of currency. Two years later 
he followed P’ranklin as ambassador to France, returning in 1789 to 
.serve as Secretary of State in the new government under Washing- 
ton. Jefferson often found himself in conflict with the Federalist 
group, led by Hamilton, which favored a stronger central govern- 


'Notes from the artist: '*The head of Jefferson is adapted 
from a contemporary gold-leaf portrait that hung in Moniicello 
during Jefferson s retirement. Above his head is a facsimile of Jefferson s 
harulwrilten draft of The Declaration of Independence,*’ 
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ment, tied to property and financial interests. In 1796 Jefferson be- 
came Vice-President under John Adams, and was elected President 
himself in 1800. 

During his two terms in office, Jefferson successfully conducted 
the Tripoli War against the Barbary pirates, negotiated the purchase 
of the Louisiana Territory from Napoleon, and launched the Lewis 
and Clark northwest expedition. At the age of sixty-five, Jefferson 
retired and returned to his home, Monticello, which he had de- 
signed himself. For the next few years he devoted himself to his 
many interests, including fanning, invention, music, and philosophi- 
cal correspondence. But his greatest preoccupation was the build- 
ing of the University of Virginia, the basic plan of which was his. 

Jefferson died in 1826 on July 4th, fifty years after the publication 
of The Declaration of Independence. He wrote his own epitaph. It 
reads: “Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, of the statute of Virginia for reli- 
gious freedom, and father of the University of Virginia.” 

The form of republicanism and democracy which has developed 
in the United States probably owes more to the ideas of Jefferson 
than to those of any other man. He had written in The Declaration 
of Independence “that all men are created equal,” and that they 
have unalienable rights to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” This was “self-evident,” and not a matter to be debated pro 
and con. Every man is as good as another, if not a little better, be- 
came the American creed. The French aristocrat Tocqueville, in 
1835, was dismayed by the degree to which cqualitarianism had per- 
vaded American institutions and manners. Like Plato, he feared the 
rule of ignorance. In Jefferson’s opinion there was absolutely noth- 
ing wrong with the people that education would not cure: man is 
indefinitely perfectible. 

Popular rule or democracy had been little tried, and was certainly 
not proved, in 1781, when Jefferson wrote the following essay. Dis- 
trust of the people and a trend back to oligarchy or monarchy were 
found among the greatest leaders, especially Hamilton and liis Fed- 
eralists. They feared the people; Jefferson feared “the sclfislmcss of 
the leaders independent of the people.” In Virginia they wished to 
concentrate power in a few hands to meet effectively the British in- 
vasion then proceeding; he struggled to preserve the constitution 
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and majority rule, in war as in peace. Otherwise, men who had just 
escaped from an old tyranny might well be fighting for a new one. 

The constitution of the state of Virginia was born of inexperience, 
Jefferson argued, and was full of faults and hazards. A majority of 
the citizens who are in the militia and pay taxes have no representa- 
tion in the legislature, and where there is representation, it is often 
unequal and unjust. The two houses of legislature are chosen by the 
same electors and represent the same interests, and the executive 
and judiciary are dependent on them. Instead of a balance of pow- 
ers, each checking the presumption of the others, the constitution 
had resulted in an “elective despotism." 

Forcefully and wittily, Jefferson argues against the power of the 
House of Delegates to determine for itself when it has a quorum. 
Amidst the difficulties occasioned by the invasion, the House might 
decide to fix the quorum at forty, but if this can be done, it also 
could he reduced to one. A precedent, though well intentioned, 
may be perilciis. What is needed, Jefferson contends, is a conven- 
tion to correct and clarify the constitution. The people should not 
be compelled, when their rights are violated, to either rebel or sur- 
render them. These rights must be unmistakably guaranteed in the 
constitution. 

Jefferson’s impressions of his colleagues, Wa.shington and Frank- 
lin, speak for themselves. In spite of his shortcomings, Washington 
looms monumental and serene, and we see Franldin’s charm and 
persuasiveness peer through his anecdotes. 



The Virginia Constitution 

from Notes on Firginia 


Q ueen Elizabeth by her letters patent, bearing date March 25, 
^ 1584, licensed Sir Walter Raleigh to search for remote liea- 
then lands, not inhabited by Christian people, and granted to him in fee 
simple all the soil within two hundred leagues uf tlie places where his peo- 
ple should, within six years, make their dwellings or abidings; rt\ser\ ing 
only to herself and her successors their allegiance and one-Kith part ol all 
the gold and silver ore they should obtain. Sir V\'alter immediately stml out 
two ships, which visited Wococon Island in North Carolina, and the lU'xt 
year dispatched seven with one hundred and seven men, who seltl(‘d in 
Roanoke Island, about latitude 35*^ 50'. Here Okisko, king of tlu; Weopo- 
meiocs, in a full council of his people is said to have acknovvh’dgi'd him- 
self the homager of the Queerr of England, and, after her, of Sir WaltiT 
Raleigh. A supply of fifty men were sent in 158O, and one hundrt‘d and 
fifty in 1587. With these last Sir Walter sent a governor, apjiointed him 
twelve assistants, gave them a charter of incorporation, and instructed 
them to settle on Chesapeake Bay. They landed, however, at Halorask. 
In 1588, when a fleet was ready to sail with a new supply of colonists and 
necessaries, they were detained by the Queen to assist against the Spiinish 
Armada. Sir Walter having now expended £.40,000 in these enterprises, 
obstructed occasionally by the crown williout a shilling of aid from it, 
was under a necessity of engaging others to adventure their money. He, 
therefore, by deed bearing dale the 7th of March, 1=589, by the name of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Chief Governor of AssamaccSmoc, (probably Aconiiic, ) 
alias Wingadacoia, alias Virginia, granted to Thomas Smith and others, 
in consideration of their adventuring certain sums of money, liberty to 
trade to this new country free from all customs and taxes for seven years, 
excepting the fifth part of the gold and silver ore to be obtained; and 
stipulated with them and the other assistants, then in Virginia, that he 
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would confirm the deed of incorporation which he had given in 1587, 
with all the prerogatives, jurisdictions, royalties and privileges granted to 
him by the Queen. Sir Walter, at different times, sent five other adventur- 
ers hither, the last of which was in 1602; for in 1603 he was attainted and 
put into close imprisonment, which put an end to his cares over his in- 
fant colony. Wliat was the particular fate of the colonists he had before 
sent and seated has never been known, whether they were murdered, or 
incorporated with the savages. 

Some gentlemen and merchants, supposing that by the attainder of 
Sir Walter Raleigh the grant to him was forfeited, not inquiring over- 
carefully whetlier the sentence of an English court could affect lands not 
within the jurisdiction of that court, petitioned King James for a new 
grant of Virginia to them. lie accordingly executed a grant to Sir Thomas 
Gates and others, bearing date the 9th of March, ifioy, under which, 
in the same year, a settlement was effected at Jamestown, and ever after 
maintained. Of this grant, however, no particular notice need be taken, 
as it was superseded by letters patent of the same King, of May 23, 1609, 
to the Earl of Salisbury and others, incorporating them by the name of 
*The Treasurer and company of Adventurers and Planters of the City of 
London for the first colony in Virginia,'* granting to them and their 
successors all the lands in Virginia from Point Comfort along the sea- 
coast, to the northward two hundred miles, and from the same point 
along the seacoast to the southward two hundred miles, and all the space 
from tliis precinct on the seacoast up into the land, west and northwest, 
from sea to sea, and the islands within one hundred miles of it, with all 
the communities, jurisdictions, royalties, privileges, franchises, and pre- 
eminencies, within the same, and thereto and thereabouts, by sea and 
land, appertaining in as ample manner as had before been granted to any 
adventurer; to be held of the King and his successors, in common socage, 
yielding one-fifth part of the gold and silver ore to be therein found, for 
all manner of services; establishing a council in England for the direction 
of the enterprise, the members of w^hich were to be chosen and displaced 
by the voice of the majority of the company and adventurers, and were 
to have the nomination and revocation of governors, officers, and minis- 
ters, which by them should be thought needful for the colony, the power 
of establishing laws and forms of government and magistracy, obligatory 
not only within the colony, but also on the seas in going and coming to 
and from it; authorizing them to carry thither any persons who should 
consent to go, freeing them forever from all taxes and impositions on 
any goods or merchandise on importations into the colony, or exporta- 
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tion out of it, except the five per cent due for custom on all goods im- 
ported into tlie British dominions, according to the ancient trade of mer- 
chants; which five per cent only being paid they might, within thirteen 
months, re-export the same goods into foreign parts, without any custom, 
tax, or other duty, to the King or any of his oflBcers, or deputies; with 
powers of waging war against those who should annoy them; giving to 
the inhabitants of the colony all the rights of natural subjecrts, as if born 
and abiding in England; and declaring that these letters should be con- 
strued, in all doubtful parts, in such manner as should be most for the 
benefit of the grantees. 

Afterwards on the 12th of March, 1612, by other letters patent, the 
King added to his former grants all islands in any part of the ocean be- 
tween the 30th and 41st degrees of latitude, and within three hundred 
leagues of any of the parts before granted to the treasurer and company, 
not being possessed or inhabited by any other Christian prince or state, 
nor within the limits of the northern colony. 

In pursuance of the authorities given to the company by these chiirters, 
and more especially of that part in the charter of 1609 which authorized 
them to establish a form of government, they on the 24th of July, 1621, 
by charter under their common seal, declared that from thenceforwiu-d 
there should be two supreme councils in Virginia, the one to be called 
the Council of State, to be placed and displaced by the treasurer, council 
in England, and company from time to time, whose oflBce was to be that 
of assisting and advising the ggvemor; the other to be called the General 
Assembly, to be convened by the governor once yearly or oftener, which 
was to consist of the Council of State, and two burgesses out of every 
town, hundred, or plantation, to be respectively chosen by the inhabitants. 
In this all matters were to be decided by the greater part of the votes 
present; reserving to the governor a negative voice; and they were to have 
power to treat, consult, and conclude all emergent occasions concerning 
the public weal, and to make laws for the behoof and government of the 
colony, imitating and following the laws and policy of England as nearly 
as might be; providing that these laws should have no force till ratified 
in a general court of the company in England, and returned under their 
common seal; and declaring that, after the government of thfe c’olony 
should be well framed and settled, no orders of the council in England 
should bind the colony unless ratified in the said General Assembly. The 
King and company quarreled, and by a mixture of law and force the 
latter were ousted of all their rights without retribution, after having 
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expended one hundred thousand pounds in establishing the colony, with- 
out the smallest aid from government. King James suspended their powers 
by proclamation of July 15, 1624, and Charles I took the government into 
his own hands. Both sides had their partisans in the colony, but, in truth, 
the people of the colony in general thought themselves little concerned 
in the dispute. There being three parties interested in these several 
charters, what passed between the first and second it was thought could 
not affect the third. If the King seized on the powers of the company, 
they only passed into other hands, without increase or diminution, while 
the rights of the people remained as they were. But they did not remain 
so long. The northern parts of their country were granted away to the 
lords Baltimore and Fairfax; the first of these obtaining also the rights of 
separate jurisdiction and government. And in 1650 the Parliament, con- 
sidering itself as standing in the place of their deposed King, and as 
having succeeded to all his powers, without as well as within the realm, 
began to assume a right over the colonies, passing an act for inhibiting 
their trade foreign nations. This succession to the exercise of 

kingly authority gave the first color for parliamentary interference with 
the colonies, and produced that fatal precedent which they continued to 
follow after they had retired, in other respects, within their proper func- 
tions. When this colony, therefore, which still maintained its opposition 
to Cromwell and the Parliament, was induced in 1651 to lay down their 
arms, they previously secured their most essential rights by a solemn con- 
vention, which, having never seen in print, I will here insert literally from 
tlic records. 

ARTICLES agreed on and concluded at James Cittie in Virginia for 
the surrendering and settling of that plantation under the obedience and 
government of the commonwealth of England by the commissioners of 
the Councill of State by authoritie of the parliamt of England, and by 
the Grand assembly of the Goveniour, Councill, and Burgesses of that 
countrey. 

First it is agreed and consted that the plantation of Virginia, and all 
the inhabitants thereof, shall be and remain in due obedience and sub- 
jection to the Commonwealth of England, according to the laws there 
established, and that this submission and subscription bee acknowledged 
a voluntary act not forced nor constrained by a conquest upon the 
countrey, and that they shall have and enjoy such freedoms and prm- 
ledges as belong to the free borne people of England, and that the 
former government by the Commissions and Instructions be void and null, 
aly. That the Grand assembly as fonnerly shall convene and transact 
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the affairs of Virginia, wherein nothing is to be acted or done contrairie 
to the government of the Commonwealth of England and the lawes there 
established. 

3ly. That there shall be a full and totall remission and indempnitie of 
all acts, words, or writeings done or spoken against the parliament of 
England in relation to the same. 

4 ly. That Virginia shall have and enjoy the antient bounds and lymitts 
granted by the charters of the former kings, and that we shall seek a new 
charter from the parliament to that purpose against any that have in- 
trencht upon the rights thereof. 

5ly. That all the pattents of land granted under the colony seal by any 
of the precedent govemours shall be and remaine in their full force and 
strength. 

61y. That the priviledge of haveing ffiftie acres of land for every person 
transported in that collonie shall continue as formerly granted. 

yly. That the people of Virginia have free trade as the people of Eng- 
land do enjoy to all places and with all nations according to the lawes 
of that commonwealth, and that Virginia shall enjoy all priviledges equall 
with any English plantations in America. 

81y. That Virginia shall be free from all taxes, customs and impositions 
whatsoever, and none to be imposed on them without consent of the 
Grand assembly; and soe that neither fforts nor castle bee erected or 
garrisons maintained without their consent. 

gly. That noe charge shall be required from this country in resj^ect of 
this present ffleet. 

loly. That for the future settlement of the countrey in their due 
obedience, the engagement shall be tendred to all the inhabitants ac- 
cording to act of parliament made to that purpose, that all persons who 
shall refuse to subscribe the said engagement, shall have a yeare's time 
if they please to remove themselves and their estates out of Virginia, and 
in the meantime during the said yeare to have equall justice as formerly. 

Illy. That the use of the booke of common prayer shall be permitted 
for one yeare ensueinge with referrence to the consent of the major part 
of the parishes, provided that those which relate to kingshipp or that 
government be not used publiquely, and the continuance of ministers in 
their places, they not misdemeaning themselves, and the payment of 
their accustomed dues and agreements made with them respectively 
shall be left as they now stand dureing this ensueing yeare. 

i 2 ly. That no man’s cattell shall be questioned as the companies, 
unless such as have been entrusted with them or have disposed of them 
without order. 

i^ly. That all ammunition, powder and armes, other than for private 
use, shall be delivered up, securitie being given to make satisfaction for it. 
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14!/. That all goods allreadie brought hitlier by the Dutch or others 
which are now on shoar shall be free from surprizall. 

isly. That the quittrents granted unto us by the late kinge for seaven 
yeares bee confirmed. 

i 61 y. That the commissioners for the parliament subscribeing these 
articles engage themselves and the honour of parb'ament for the full 
performance tliereof; and that the present govemour, and the councill, 
and the burgesses do h’kewise subscribe and engage tlie whole collony on 
their parts. 

Richard Bennett. — Seale. 

William Claiborne. — Seale. 

Edmond Curtis. — Seale. 

Ihcise articles were signed and sealed by the Commissioners of the 
CounciU of state for the Commonwealth of England tlie twelveth day of 
March 1651. 

The colony supposed that by this solemn convention, entered into with 
arms in their h?nds, they had secured tlie ancient limits of their coiintr)% 
its free trade, its exemption from taxation but by their own Assembly, 
and exclusion of military force from among them. Yet in every of these 
points was this convention violated by subsequent Kings and Parliaments, 
and other infractions of their constitution equally dangerous committed. 
Their General Assembly, wliich was composed of the Council of State 
and Burgesses, sitting together and deciding by plurality of voices, was 
split into two houses, by which the Council obtained a separate negative 
on their laws. Appeals from their Supreme Court, which had been fixed 
by law in their General Assembly, were arbitrarily revoked to England, 
to be there heard before the King and Council. Instead of four hundred 
miles on the seacoast, they were reduced, in the space of thirty years, to 
about one hundred miles. Their trade with foreigners was totally sup- 
pressed, and when carried to Great Britain, was there loaded with im- 
posts. It is unnecessary, however, to glean up the several instances of in- 
jury, as scattered through American and British history, and the more 
especially as, by passing on to the accession of the present King, w^e shall 
find specimens of them all, aggravated, multiplied and crowded within a 
small compass of time, so as to evince a fixed design of considering our 
rights natural, conventional and chartered as mere nullities. The follow- 
ing is an epitome of the first sixteen years of his reign: The colonies were 
taxed internally and externally; their essential interests sacrificed to in- 
dividuals in Great Britain; their legislatures suspended; charters annulled; 
trials by juries taken away; their persons subjected to transportation 
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across the Atlantic, and to trial before foreign judicatories; their suppli- 
cations for redress thought beneath answer; themselves published as 
cowards in the councils of their mother country and courts of Europe; 
armed troops sent among them to enforce submission to these violences; 
and actual hostilities commenced against them. No alternative was pre- 
sented but resistance, or unconditional submission. Between these 
could be no hesitation. They closed in the appeal to arms. They declared 
themselves independent states. They confederated together into one great 
republic; thus securing to every state the benefit of a union of their 
whole force. In each state separately a new form of government was es- 
tablished. Of ours particularly tlie following are the outlines: The execu- 
tive powers are lodged in the hands of a governor, chosen annually, and 
incapable of acting more than three years in seven. He is assisted by a 
council of eight members. The judiciary powers are divided among sev- 
eral courts, as will be hereafter explained. Legislation is exercised by 
two houses of Assembly: the one called the House of Delegates, com- 
posed of two members from each county, chosen annually by the citizens, 
possessing an estate for life in one hundred acres of uninhabited land, 
or twenty-five acres with a house on it, or in a house or lot in some town; 
the other called the Senate, consisting of twenty-four members, clioscn 
quadrennially by the same electors, who for this purpose are distributed 
into twenty-four districts. The concurrence of both houses is necessary 
to the passage of a law. They have the appointment of the govx^mor and 
council, the judges of the superior courts, auditors, attorney general, 
treasurer, register of the land office, and delegates to Congress. As the 
dismemberment of the state had never had its confirmation, but, on the 
contrary, had always been the subject of protestation and complaint, that 
it might never be in our own power to raise scruples on that subject, or to 
disturb the harmony of our new confederacy, the grants to Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and the two Carolinas were ratified. 

This Constitution was formed when we were new and unexperienced 
in the science of government. It was the first, too, which was formed in 
the whole United States. No wonder then that time and trial have dis- 
covered very capital defects in it. 

1. The majority of the men in the state, who pay and fight for its sup- 
port, are unrepresented in the legislature, the roll of freeholders entitled 
to vote not including generally the half of those on tlie roll of the militia, 
or of the taxgatherers. 

2. Among those who share the representation, the shares are very un- 
equal. Thus the county of Warwick, with only one hundred fighting 
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men, has an equal representation with the county of Loudon, which has 
one thousand seven hundred and forty-six. So that every man in Warwick 
has as much influence in the government as seventeen men in Loudon. 
But lest it should be thought that an equal interspersion of small among 
large counties through the whole state may prevent any danger of 
injury to particular parts of it, we will divide it into districts, and show 
the proportions of land, of fighting men, and of representation in 
each. . . . 

3. The Senate is, by its constitution, too homogeneous with the House 
of Delegates. Being chosen by the same electors, at the same time, and 
out of the same subjects, the choice falls of course on men of the same 
description. The purpose of establishing different houses of legislation is 
to introduce the influence of different interests or different principles. 
Thus in Great Britain it is said their constitution relies on the House of 
Commons for honesty, and the Lords for wisdom; which would be a 
rational reliance if honesty were to be bought with money, and if wisdom 
were hereditaiy . In some of the American states, the delegates and sena- 
tors are so chosen as that the first represent the persons, and the second 
the property of the state. But with us, wealth and wisdom have equal 
chance for admission into both houses. We do not, therefore, derive from 
the separation of our legislature into two houses those benefits which a 
proper complication of principles are capable of producing, and those 
which alone can compensate the evils which may be produced by their 
dissensions. 

4. All the powers of government, legislative, executive, and judiciary, 
result to the legislative body. The concentrating these in the same hands 
is precisely the definition of despotic government. It will be no allevia- 
tion that these powers will be exercised by a plurality of hands, and not 
by a single one. One hundred and seventy-three despots would surely be 
as oppressive as one. Let those who doubt it turn their eyes on the re- 
public of Venice. As little will it avail us that tliey are chosen by our- 
selves. An elective despotism was not the government we fought for, but 
one which should not only be founded on free principles, but in which 
the powers of government should be so divided and balanced among 
several bodies of magistracy as that no one covdd transcend their legal 
limits without being effectually checked and restrained by the others. 
For tliis reason that convention which passed the ordinance of govern- 
ment laid its foundation on this basis, that the legislative, executive, and 
jtidiciary departments should be separate and distinct, so that no person 
should exercise the powers of more than one of them at the same time. 
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But no barrier was provided between these several powers. The judiciary 
and executive members were left dependent on the legislative for their 
subsistence in oflBce, and some of them for their continuance in it. If> 
therefore, the legislature assumes executive and judiciary powers, no 
opposition is likely to be made; nor, if made, can it be efiEectual; because 
in that case they may put their proceedings into the form of an act of 
Assembly, which will render them obligatory on the other branches. They 
have, accordingly, in many instances, decided rights which should have 
been left to judiciary controversy; and the direction of the executive, 
during the whole time of their session, is becoming habitual and familiar. 
And this is done with no ill intention. The views of the present members 
are perfectly upright. When they are led out of their regular province, 
it is by art in others, and inadvertence in themselves. And this will proba- 
bly be the case for some time to come. But it will not be a very long time. 
Mankind soon learn to make interested uses of every right and power 
which they possess, or may assume. The public money and public liberty, 
intended to have been deposited with three branches of magistracy, but 
found inadvertently to be in the hands of one only, will soon be discov- 
ered to be sources of wealth and dominion to those who hold them; dis- 
tinguished, too, by this tempting circumstance, that they are the instru- 
ment as well as the object of acquisition. With money we will get men, 
said Caesar, and with men we will get money. Nor should our jVssembly 
be deluded by the integrity of their own purposes, and conclude that 
these unlimited powers will never be abused, because themselves are not 
disposed to abuse them. They should look forward to a time, and that 
not a distant one, when a corruption in this, as in the country from which 
we derive our origin, will have seized the head of government, and be 
spread by them through the body of the people; when they will purchase 
the voices of the people, and make them pay the price. Human nature 
is the same on every side of the Atlantic, and will be alike influenced by 
the same causes. The time to guard against corruption and tyranny is 
before they shall have gotten hold of us. It is better to keep the wolf out 
of the fold than to trust to drawing his teeth and claws after he shall have 
entered. To render these considerations the more cogent, we ripust ob- 
serve in addition: 

5. That the ordinary legislature may alter the Constitution itself. On 
the discontinuance of Assemblies, it became necessary to substitute in 
their place some other body, competent to the ordinary business of gov- 
ernment, and to the calling forth the powers of the state for the mainte- 
nance of our opposition to Great Britain. Conventions were therefore 
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Introduced, consisting of two delegates from each county, meeting to- 
gether and forming one house, on the plan of the former House of 
Burgesses, to whose places they succeeded. These were at first chosen 
anew for every particular session. But in March, 1775, they recommended 
to the people to choose a convention which should continue in o£Bce a 
year. This was done, accordingly, in April, 1775, and in the July following 
that convention passed an ordinance for the election of delegates in the 
month of April annually. It is well known that in July, 1775, a separation 
from Great Britain and establishment of republican government had 
never yet entered into any person s mind. A convention, therefore, chosen 
under that ordinance cannot be said to have been chosen for the purposes 
which certainly did not exist in the minds of those who passed it. Under 
this ordinance, at the annual election in April, 1776, a convention for the 
year was chosen. Independence and the establishment of a new form of 
government were not even yet the objects of the people at large. One 
extract from the pamphlet called Common Sense had appeared in the 
Virginia papers iu February, and copies of the pamphlet itself had got 
in a few hands. But the idea had not been opened to the mass of the 
people in April, much less can it be said that they had made up their 
minds in its favor. 

So that the electors of April, 1776, no more than the legislators of 
July, 1775, not thinking of independence and a permanent republic, could 
not mean to vest in these delegates powers of establishing them, or any 
authorities other than those of the ordinary legislature. So far as a tempo- 
rary organization of government was necessary to render our opposition 
energetic, so far their organization was valid. But they received in their 
creation no powers but what were given to every legislature before and 
since. They could not, therefore, pass an act transcendent to the powers 
of other legislatures. If the present Assembly pass an act, and declare it 
shall be irrevocable by subsequent Assemblies, the declaration is merely 
void, and the act repealable, as other acts are. So far, and no farther au- 
thorized, they organized the government by the ordinance entitled a con- 
stitution or form of government. It pretends to no higher authority tlian 
the other ordinances of the same session; it does not say that it shall be 
perpetual; that it shall be unalterable by other legislatures; that it shall 
be transcendent above the powers of those who they knew would have 
equal power with themselves. Not only the silence of the instniment is a 
proof they thought it would be alterable, but their own practice also; for 
this very convention, meeting as a House of Delegates in General Assem- 
bly with the Senate in the autumn of that year, passed acts of assembly in 
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contradiction to their ordinance of government; and every Assembly from 
that time to this has done the same. I am safe, therefore, in the position 
that the Constitution itself is alterable by the ordinary legislature. Though 
this opinion seems founded on the first elements of common sense, yet is 
the contrary maintained by some persons, (i) Because, say they, the 
conventions were vested with every power necessary to make effectual 
opposition to Great Britain. But to complete this argument, they must 
go on, and say further that effectual opposition could not be made to 
Great Britain without establishing a form of government perpetual and 
imalterable by the legislature; which is not true. An opposition which at 
some time or other was to come to an end could not need a perpetual 
institution to carry it on; and a government amendable as its defects 
should be discovered was as likely to make effectual resistance as one 
that should be unalterably wrong. Besides, the Assemblies were as much 
vested with all powers requisite for resistance as the conventions were. 
If, therefore, these powers included that of modeling the form of govern- 
ment in the one case, they did so in the other. The Assemblies then as 
well as the conventions may model the government; that is, they may 
alter the ordinance of the government. (2) They urge that if the con- 
vention had meant that this instrument should be alterable, as their 
other ordinances were, they would have called it an ordinance; but 
they have called it a constitution, which, ex vi termini, means “an act 
above the power of the ordinary legislature.” I answer that constitutio, 
constitutium, statutum, lex, are convertible terms. . . . Thus in the 
statute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, § 1, ^Constitutions and ordinances’* are used 
as synonymous. The term constitution has many other significations in 
physics and politics; but in jurisprudence, whenever it is applied to any 
act of the legislature, it invariably means a statute, law, or ordinance, 
which is the present case. No inference then of a different meaning can 
be drawn from the adoption of this title; on the contrary, we might con- 
clude that, by their affixing to it a term synonymous with ordinance or 
statute. But of what consequence is their meaning, where their power is 
denied? If they meant to do more than they had power to do, did this 
give them power? It is not the name, but the authority that renders an 
act obligatory. ... To get rid of the magic supposed to be in the word 
constitution, let us translate it into its definition as given by those who 
think it above the power of the law; and let us suppose the convention, 
instead of saying, “We the ordinary legislature establish a constitution,** 
had said, “We the ordinary legislature establish an act above the power 
of the ordinary legislature" Does not this expose the absurdity of the at- 
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tempt? ( 3 ) But, say they, the people have acquiesced, and this has given 
it an authority superior to the laws. It is true that the people did not rebel 
against it; and was that a time for the people to rise in rebellion? Should 
a pnident acquiescence, at a critical time, be construed into a confirma- 
tion of every illegal thing done during that period? Besides, why should 
they rebel? At an annual election they had chosen delegates for the 
year to exercise the ordinary powers of legislation, and to manage the 
great contest in which they were engaged. These delegates thought the 
contest would be best managed by an organized government. They there- 
fore, among others, passed an ordinance of government. They did not 
presume to call it perpetual and unalterable. They well knew they had 
no power to make it so; that our choice of them had been for no such 
purpose, and at a time when we could have no such purpose in contem- 
plation. Had an unalterable form of government been meditated, perhaps 
we should have chosen a different set of people. There was no cause 
then for the people to rise in rebellion. But to what dangerous lengths 
will this argum ent lead? Did the acquiescence of the colonies under the 
various acts of power exercised by Great Britain in our infant state con- 
firm these acts, and so far invest them with the authority of the people 
as to render them unalterable, and our present resistance vvrong? On 
every unauthoritative exercise of power by the legislature must the peo- 
ple rise in rebellion, or their silence be construed into a surrender of that 
power to them? If so, how many rebellions should we have had already? 
One certainly for every session of Assembly. The other states in the 
Union have been of opinion that to render a form of government unal- 
terable by ordinary acts of Assembly, the people must delegate persons 
with special powers. They have accordingly chosen special conventions 
to form and fix their governments. The individuals tlien who maintain 
the contrary opinion in this country should have the modesty to suppose 
it possible that they may be wrong, and the rest of America right. But if 
there be only a possibility of their being wrong, if only a plausible doubt 
remains of the validity of the ordinance of government, is it not better 
to remove that doubt by placing it on a bottom which none will dispute? 
If tliey be right we shall only have tlie unnecessary trouble of meeting 
once in convention. If they be wrong, they expose us to the hazard of 
having no fundamental rights at all. True it is, this is no time for delib- 
erating on forms of government. While an enemy is within our bowels, 
the first object is to expel him. But when this shall be done, when peace 
shall be established, and leisure given us for intrenching within good 
forms the rights for which we have bled, let no man be found indolent 
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enough to decline a little more trouble for placing them beyond the reach 
of question. If anything more be requisite to produce a conviction of the 
expediency of calling a convention at a proper season to fix our form of 
government, let it be the reflection: 

6. That the Assembly exercises a power of determining the quorum of 
their own body which may legislate for us. After the establishment of the 
new form they adhered to the Lex maforis partis, founded in common 
law as well as common right. It is the natural law of every Assembly of 
men whose numbers are not fixed by any otlier law. They continued for 
some time to require the presence of a majority of their whole number 
to pass an act. But the British Parliament fixes its own quorum; our 
former Assemblies fixed their own quorum; and one precedent in favor 
of power is stronger than a hundred against it. The House of Delegates, 
therefore, have lately voted that, during tlie present dangerous invasion, 
forty members shall be a house to proceed to business. They have been 
moved to this by the fear of not being able to collect a house. But this 
danger could not authorize them to call that a house which was none; 
and if they may fix it at one number, they may at another, till it loses 
its fundamental character of being a representative body. As this vote 
expires with the present invasion, it is probable the former rule will be 
permitted to revive; because at present no ill is meant. The power, how- 
ever, of fixing their own quorum has been avowed, and a precedent set. 
From forty it may be reduced to four, and from four to one; from a house 
to a committee, from a committee to a chairman or speaker, and thus an 
oligarchy or monarchy be substituted under forms supposed to be regu- 
lar. "All bad precedents arise out of good; but where power comes into 
the hands of the ignorant or the indifferent, that new precedent proceeds 
from the worthy and the fit to the unworthy and the unfit.** 

When, therefore, it is considered that there is no legal obstacle to the 
assumption by the Assembly of all the powers legislative, executive, and 
judiciary, and that these may come to the hands of the smallest rag of 
delegation, surely the people will say, and their representatives, while 
yet they have honest representatives, will advise them to say, that they 
will not acknowledge as laws any acts not considered and assented to 
by the major part of their delegates. 

In enumerating the defects of the Constitution, it would be wrong to 
count among them what is only the error of particular persons. In De- 
cember, 1776, our circumstances being much distressed, it was proposed 
in the House of Delegates to create a dictator, invested with every power 
legislative, executive, and judiciary, civil and military, of life and of 
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death, over our persons and over our properties; and in June, 1781, again 
under calamity, the same proposition was repeated, and wanted a few 
votes only of being passed. One who entered into this contest from a piure 
love of liberty, and a sense of injured rights, who determined to make 
every sacrifice, and to meet every danger, for the re-establishment of 
those rights on a firm basis, who did not mean to expend his blood and 
substance for the wretched piu^ose of changing this matter for that, 
but to place the powers of governing him in a plurality of hands of his 
own choice, so that the corrupt will of no one man might in future op- 
press him, must stand confounded and dismayed when he is told that a 
considerable portion of that plurality had mediated the surrender of them 
into a single hand, and, in lieu of a limited monarchy, to deliver him over 
to a despotic one! How must we find his efforts and sacrifices abused 
and baflBed, if he may still, by a single vote, be laid prostrate at the feet 
of one man! In God’s name, from whence have they derived this power? 
Is it from our ancient laws? None such can be produced. Is it from any 
principle in jur uevv Constitution expressed or implied? Every hneament 
expressed or implied is in full opposition to it. Its fundamental principle 
is that the state shall be governed as a commonwealth. It provides a re- 
publican organization, proscribes under the name of prerogative the 
exercise of all powers undefined by the laws; places on this basis the 
whole system of our laws; and by consolidating them together chooses 
that they should be left to stand or fall together, never providing for any 
circumstances, nor admitting that such could arise, wherein either should 
be suspended; no, not for a moment. Our ancient laws expressly declare 
that those who are but delegates themselves shall not delegate to others 
powers which require judgment and integrity in their exercise. Or was 
this proposition moved on a supposed right in the movers of abandoning 
their posts in a moment of distress? The same laws forbid the abandon- 
ment of that post, even on ordinary occasions; and much more a transfer 
of their powers into other hands and other forms without consulting the 
people. They never admit the idea that tliese, like sheep or cattle, may 
be given from hand to hand without an appeal to their own will. Was it 
from tlie necessity of the case? Necessities which dissolve a government 
do not convey its authority to an oligarchy or a monarchy. They throw 
back into the hands of the people the powers they had delegated, and 
leave them as individuals to shift for themselves. A leader may offer but 
not impose liimself, nor be imposed on them. Much less can their necks 
be submitted to his sword, their breath to be held at Ids will or caprice. 
The necessity which should operate these tremendous effects should at 
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least be palpable and irresistible. Yet in both instances, where it was 
feared, or pretended with us, it was belied by the event. It was belied, 
too, by the preceding experience of our sister states, several of whom had 
grappled through greater diflSculties without abandoning their forms of 
government. When tlie proposition was first made, Massachusetts had 
found even the government of committees sufficient to carry them through 
an invasion. But we at the time of that proposition were under no inva- 
sion. When the second was made, there had been added to this example 
those of Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, in all 
of which the republican form had been found equal to the task of carry- 
ing them through the severest trials. In this state alone did there exist 
so little virtue that fear was to be fixed in the hearts of the people, and 
to become the motive of their exertions and principle of their govern- 
ment? The very thought alone was treason against the people; was 
treason against mankind in general, as riveting forever the chains which 
bow down their necks, by giving to their oppressors a proof, wliich they 
would have trumpeted through the universe, of the imbecility of repub- 
lican government, in times of pressing danger, to shield them from harm. 
Those who assume the right of giving away the reins of government in 
any case must be sure that the herd, whom they hand on to the rods and 
hatchet of the dictator, will lay their necks on the block when they shall 
nod to them. But if our assemblies supposed such a recognition in the 
people, I hope they mistook their character. I am of opinion that the gov- 
ernment, instead of being braped and invigorated for greater exertions 
under their diflSculties, would have been thrown back upon the bungling 
machinery of county committees for administration, till a convention 
could have been called, and its wheels again set into regular motion. 
What a cruel moment was this for creating such an embarrassment, for 
putting to the proof the attachment of our countrymen to republican 
government! Those who meant well, of the advocates of this measure 
(and most of them meant well, for I know them personally, had been 
their fellow laborer in the common cause, and had often proved the 
purity of their principles), had been seduced in their judgment by the 
example of an ancient republic, whose constitution and circumstances 
were fundamentally different. They had sought this precedent in the his- 
tory of Rome, where alone it was to be found, and where at length, too, 
it had proved fatal. They had taken it from a republic rent by the most 
bitter factions and tumults, where the government was of a heavy-handed 
unfeeling aristocracy, over a people ferocious, and rendered desperate by 
poverty and wretchedness; tumults which could not be allayed under 
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the most trying circumstances, but by the omnipotent hand of a single 
despot. Their constitution, therefore, allowed a temporary tyrant to be 
erected, under the name of a dictator; and that temporary tyrant, after 
a few examples, became perpetual. They misapplied this precedent to a 
people mild in their dispositions, patient under their trial, united for the 
public liberty, and affectionate to their leaders. But if from the constitu- 
tion of the Roman government there resulted to their Senate a power of 
submitting all their rights to the will of one man, does it follow that the 
Assembly of Virginia have the same authority? What clause in our con- 
stitution has substituted that of Rome, by way of residuary provision, 
for all cases not otherwise provided for? Or if they may step ad libitum 
into any other form of government for precedents to rule us by, for what 
oppression may not a precedent be found in this world of the helium 
omnium in omnia [war of all against all]? Searching for the foundations 
of this proposition, I can find none which may pretend a color of right 
or reason, but the defect before developed, that there being no barrier 
between the legislative, executive, and judiciary departments, the legisla- 
ture may seize the whole; tliat having seized it, and possessing a right to 
fix their own quorum, they may reduce that quonim to one, whom they 
may call a chairman, speaker, dictator, or by any other name they please. 
Our situation is indeed perilous, and I hope my countrymen will be sen- 
sible of it, and will apply, at a proper season, the proper remedy; which 
is a convention to fix the Constitution, to amend its defects, to bind up 
the several branches of government by certain laws, which, when they 
transgress, their acts sliall become nullities; to render unnecessary an 
appeal to the peoph^ or in other words a rebellion, on every infraction 
of their rights, on the peril that their acquiescence shall be construed into 
an intention to surrender those rights. 


The fore<foing is taken 
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First Inaugural Address 


Frienrls and Fellow Citizens: 


ailed upon to undertake the duties of the first executive ofiice 
of our country, I avail myself of the presence of that portion of my fellow 
citizens which is here assembled, to express my grateful thanks for the 
favor with which they have been pleased to look toward me, to declare 
a sincere consciousness that the task is above my talents, and that I ap- 
proach it with those anxious and awful presentiments which tlje great- 
ness of the charge and the weakness of my powers so justly inspire. A 
rising nation, spread over a wise and fruitful land, traversing all the 
seas with the rich productions of their industry, engaged in commerce 
with nations who feel power and forget right, advancing rapidly to des- 
tinies beyond the reach of mortal eye — ^when I contemplate Aese tran- 
scendent objects, and see the honor, the happiness, and the hopes of tliis 
beloved country committed to the issue and the auspices of this day, I 
shrink from the contemplation, and humble myself before the magni- 
tude of the undertaking. Utterly, indeed, should I despair did not the 
presence of many whom I here see remind me tliat, in the other high au- 
thorities provided by our constitution, I shall find resources of wisdom, 
of virtue, and of zeal on which to rely under all diflBculties. To you, then, 
gentlemen, who are charged with the sovereign functions of legislation, 
and to those associated with you, I look with encouragement for that 
guidance and support which may enable us to steer with safety the vessel 
in which we are all embarked amid the conflicting elements of a troubled 
world. 

During the contest of opinion through which we have passed, the ani- 
mation of discussion and of exertions has sometimes worn ain aspect 
which might impose on strangers unused to think freely and to speak and 
to write what they think; but this being now decided by the voice of the 
nation, announced according to the rules of the constitution, all will, of 
course, arrange themselves under the will of the law, and unite in com- 
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mon eflForts for the common good. All, too, will bear in mind this sacred 
principle, that though the will of the majority is in all cases to prevail, 
that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; that the minority possess 
their equal rights, which equal laws must protect, and to violate which 
would be oppression. Let us, then, fellow citizens, unite with one heart 
and one mind. Let us restore to social intercourse that harmony and af- 
fection without which liberty and even life itself are but dreary things. 
And let us reflect that having banished from our land that religious in- 
tolerance under which mankind so long bled and suffered, we have yet 
gained little if we countenance a political intolerance as despotic, as 
wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody persecutions. During the 
throes and convulsions of the ancient world, during the agonizing spasms 
of infuriated man, seeking through blood and slaughter his long-lost lib- 
erty, it was not wonderful that the agitations of the billows should reach 
even this distant and peaceful shore; that this should be more felt and 
feared by some and less by others; that this should divide opinions as to 
measures of safely. But every difference of opinion is not a difference of 
principle. We have called by different names brethren of the same prin- 
ciple. We are all republicans — we are federalists. If there be any among 
us who would wish to dissolve tliis Union or to change its republican 
form, let them stand undistiurbed as monuments of the safety with which 
error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it. 
I know, indeed, that some honest men fear that a republican government 
cannot be strong; that this government is not strong enough. But would 
the honest patriot, in the full tide of successful experiment, abandon a 
government which has so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic and 
visionary fear that this government, the world's best hope, may by possi- 
bility want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I believe this, on the 
contrary, the strongest government on earth. I believe it is the only one 
where every man, at the call of the laws, would fly to the standard of tlie 
law, and would meet invasions of the public order as liis own personal 
concern. Sometimes it is said that man cannot be trusted with the gov- 
ernment of himself. Can he, then, be trusted with the government of 
others? Or have we found angels in the forms of kings to govern him? I^rCt 
history answer this question. 

Let us, tlien, with courage and confidence pursue our own federal and 
republican principles, ovu* attachment to our union and representative 
government. Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean from the ex- 
terminating havoc of one quarter of the globe; too high-minded to endure 
the degradations of the others; possessing a chosen country, with room 
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enough for our descendants to the hundredth and thousandth genera- 
tion; entertaining a due sense of our equal right to the use of our own 
faculties, to the acquisitions of our industry, to honor and confidence 
from our fellow citizens, resulting not from birth but from our actions 
and their sense of them; enlightened by a benign religion, professed, in- 
deed, and practiced in various forms, yet all of them including honesty, 
truth, temperance, gratitude, and the love of man; acknowledging and 
adoring an overruling Providence, which by all its dispensations proves 
that it delights in the happiness of man here and his greater happiness 
hereafter; with all these blessings, what more is necessary to make us a 
happy and prosperous people? Still one thing more, fellow citizens — a 
wise and frugal government, which shall restrain men from injuring one 
another, which shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their own pur- 
suits of industry and improvement, and shall not take from the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned. This is the sum of good government, and 
tliis is necessary to close the circle of our felicities. 

About to enter, fellow citizens, on the exercise of duties which compre- 
hend everything dear and valuable to you, it is proper that you should 
understand what I deem the essential principles of our government, and 
consequently those which ought to shape its administration. I will com- 
press them within the narrowest compass they will bear, stating the gen- 
eral principle, but not all its limitations. Equal and exact justice to all 
men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or pohtical; peace, com- 
merce, and honest friendship with all nations — entangling alliances with 
none; the support of the state governments in all their rights, as the most 
competent administrations for our domestic concerns and the surest 
bulwarks against antirepublican tendencies; the preservation of the gen- 
eral government in its whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of 
our peace at home and safety abroad; a jealous care of the right of elec- 
tion by the people — a mild and safe corrective of abuses which are lopped 
by the sword of the revolution where peaceable remedies are unpro- 
vided; absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority — the vital 
principle of republics, from which there is no appeal but to force, the 
vital principle and immediate parent of despotism; a well-disciplined 
militia — our best reliance m peace and for the first moments of war, till 
regulars may relieve them; the supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority; economy in the public expense, that labor may be lightly bur- 
dened; the honest payment of our debts and sacred preservation of the 
public faith; enc'ouragement of agriculture, and of commerce as its hand- 
maid; the diffusion of information and the arraignment of all abuses at 
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the bar of public reason; freedom of religion; freedom of the press; free- 
dom of person under the protection of the habeas corpus; and trial by 
juries impartially selected — these principles form the bright constellation 
which has gone before us, and guided our steps through an age of revolu- 
tion and reformation. The wisdom of our sages and the blood of our 
heroes have been devoted to their attainment. They should be the creed 
of our political faith — the text of civil instruction — the touchstone by 
which to try the services of those we trust; and should we wander from 
them in moments of error or alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps and 
to regain the road which alone leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 

I repair, then, fellow citizens, to the post you have assigned me. With 
experience enough in subordinate oflBces to have seen the diflSculties of 
this, the greatest of all, I have learned to expect that it will rarely fall to 
the lot of imperfect man to retire from this station with the reputation 
and the favor which bring him into it. Without pretensions to that high 
confidence reposed in our first and great revolutionary character, whose 
pre-eminent services had entitlcHl him to the first place in his country's 
love, and destined for him the fairest page in the volume of faithful his- 
tory, I ask so much confidence only as may give firmness and eflFect to 
the legal administration of your afiPairs. I shall often go wong through 
defect of judgment. When right, I shall often be thought wrong by those 
whose positions will not command a view of the whole ground. I ask 
your indulgence for my own errors, which will never be intentional; and 
your support against the errors of others, who may condemn what they 
would not if seen in all its parts. The approbation implied by your suf- 
frage is a consolation to me for the past; and my future solicitude will 
be to retain the good opinion of those who have bestowed it in advance, 
to conciliate that of others by doing them all the good in my power, and 
to be instrumental to the happiness and freedom of all. 

Relying, then, on the patronage of your good will, I advance with obe- 
dience to the work, ready to retire from it whenever you become sensible 
how much better choice it is in your power to make. And may that Infi- 
nite Power which rules the destinies of the universe lead our councils 
to what is best, and give them a favorable issue for your peace and pros- 
. perity. 
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B THE CHARACTER OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 

W\ think I knew General Washington intimately and thoroughly; and 
were I called on to delineate his character, it should be in terms like 
these. 

His mind was great and powerful, without being of the very first order; 
his penetration strong, though not so acute as that of a Newton, Bacon, 
or Locke; and as far as he saw, no judgment was ever sounder. It was 
slow in operation, being little aided by invention or imagination, but 
sure in conclusion. Hence the common remark of his ofiBcers, of the ad- 
vantage he derived from councils of war, where hearing all suggestions, 
he selected whatever was best; and certainly no general ever plmned his 
battles more judiciously. But if deranged during the course of the action, 
if any member of his plan was -dislocated by sudden circumstances, he 
was slow in re-adjustment. The consequence was that he often failed in 
the field, and rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston and York. 
He was incapable of fear, meeting personal dangers with the calmest 
unconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature in his character was prudence, 
never acting until every circumstance, every consideration, was maturely 
weighed; refraining if he saw a doubt, but, when once decided, going 
through with his purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. His integrity was 
most pure, his justice the most inflexible I have ever known, no motives 
of interest or consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being able to bias 
his decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of the words, a wise, a good, 
and a great man. His tempdt was naturally irritable and high toned; but 
reflection and resolution had obtained a firm and habitual ascendency 
over it. If ever, however, it broke its bonds, he was most tremendous in 
his wrath. In his expenses he was honorable, but exact; liberal in contri- 
butions to whatever promised utility; but frowning and unyielding on all 
visionary projects, and all unworthy calls on his charity. His heart was 
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not warm in its aflFections; but he exactly calculated every man’s value, 
and gave him a solid esteem proportioned to it. His person, you know, 
was fine, his stature exactly what one would wish, his deportment easy, 
erect and noble; the best horseman of his age, and the most graceful fig- 
ure that could be seen on horseback. Althougli in the circle of his friends, 
where he might be unreserved with safety, he took a free share in con- 
versation, his colloquial talents were not above mediocrity, possessing 
neither copiousness of ideas, nor fluency of words. In public, when called 
on for a sudden opinion, he was unready, short and embarrassed. Yet he 
wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and correct style. This he had 
acquired by conversation with the world, for his education was merely 
reading, writing and common arithmetic, to which he added surveying 
at a later day. His time was employed in action chiefly, reading little, 
and that only in agriculture and English history. His correspondence be- 
came necessarily extensive, and, with journalizing his agricultural pro- 
ceedings, occupied most of his leisure hours within doors. On the whole, 
his character was, in its mass, perfect, in nothing bad, in few points in- 
different; and it may truly be said tliat never did nature and fortune com- 
bine more perfectly to make a man great, and to place him in the same 
constellation with whatever worthies have merited from man an ever- 
lasting remembrance. For his was the singular destiny and merit, of lead- 
ing the armies of his country successfully tlirough an arduous war, for 
the establishment of its independence; of conducting its councils through 
the birth of a government, new in its forms and principles, until it had 
settled down into a quiet and orderly train; and of scrupulously obeying 
the laws through the whole of his career, civil and military, of which the 
history of the world furnishes no other example. 

... I am satisfied the great body of republicans think of him as I do. 
We were, indeed, dissatisfied with him on his ratification of the British 
treaty. But this was short lived. We knew his honesty, the whiles with 
which he was encompassed, and that age had already begun to relax the 
firmness of his purposes; and I am convinced he is more deeply seated 
in the love and gratitude of the republicans than in the Pharisaical hom- 
age of the federal monarcliists. For he was no monarchist from preference 
of his judgment. The soundness of that gave him correct views of the 
rights of man, and his severe justice devoted him to them. He has often 
declared to me that he considered our new Constitution as an experiment 
on the practicability of republican government, and with what dose of 
liberty man could be trusted for his o^vn good; that he was determined 
the experiment should have a fair trial, and would lose the last drop of 
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his blood in support of it. And these declarations he repeated to me the 
oftener and more pointedly because he knew my suspicions of Colonel 
Hamilton’s views, and probably had heard from him the same declara- 
tions which I had, to wit, “that the British constitution, witli its unequal 
representation, corruption and other existing abuses, was the most perfect 
government which had ever been established on earth, and that a refor- 
mation of those abuses would make it an impracticable government.” I 
do believe that General Washington had not a firm confidence in the 
durability of our government. He was naturally distrustful of men, and 
inclined to gloomy apprehensions; and I was ever persuaded that a belief 
that we must at length end in something like a British constitution had 
some weight in his adoption of the ceremonies of levees, birthdays, pomp- 
ous meetings with Congress, and other forms of the same character, cal- 
culated to prepare us gradually for a change which he believed possible, 
and to let it come on with as little shock as might be to the public mind. 

These are my opinions of General Washington, which I would vouch 
at the judgment seat of God, having been formed on an acquaintance of 
thirty years. I served with him in the Virginia legislature from 1769 to 
the Revolutionary War, and again, a short time in Congress, until he left 
us to take command of the army. During the war and after it we cor- 
responded occasionally, and in the four years of my continuance in the 
office of Secretary of State, our intercourse was daily, confidential and 
cordial. After I retired from that office, great and malignant pains were 
taken by our federal monarchists, and not entirely without effect, to 
make him view me as a theorist, holding French principles of govern- 
ment, which would lead infallibly to licentiousness and anarchy. And to 
this he listened the more easily, from my known disapprobation of the 
British treaty. I never saw him afterwards, or these malignant insinua- 
tions should have been dissipated before his just judgment, as mists be- 
fore the sun. I felt on his death, with my countrymen, that “verily a great 
man hath fallen this day in Israel.” 

ANECDOTES OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Our revolutionary process, as is well known, commenced by petitions, 
memorials, remonstrances, etc., from the old Gongress. These were fol- 
lowed by a non-importation agreement, as a pacific instrument of coer- 
cion. While that was before us, and sundry exceptions, as of arms, am- 
munition, etc., were moved from different quarters of the house, I was 
sitting by Dr. Franklin and observed to him that I thought we should 
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except books; that we ought not to exclude science, even coming from 
an enemy. He thought so too, and I proposed the exception, which was 
agreed to. Soon after it occurred that medicine should be excepted, and 
I suggested that also to the Doctor. "As to that,” said he, "I will tell you 
a story. When I was in London, in such a year, there was a weekly club 
of physicians, of which Sir John Pringle was president, and I was invited 
by my friend Dr. Fothergill to attend when convenient. Their rule was 
to propose a thesis one week and discuss it the next. I happened tliere 
when the question to be considered w'as whether physicians had, on the 
whole, done most good or harm? The young members, particularly, hav- 
ing discussed it very learnedly and eloquently till the subject was ex- 
hausted, one of them observed to Sir John Pringle, that although it was 
not usual for the President to take part in a debate, yet they were desir- 
ous to know his opinion on the question. He said they must first tell him 
whether, under the appellation of physicians, they meant to include old 
women; if they did he thought they had done more good than harm, 
otherwise more iiunn than good.” 

The Confederation of the States, while on the carpet before the old 
Congress, was strenuously opposed by the smaller States, under appre- 
hensions that they would be swallowed up by the larger ones. We were 
long engaged in the discussion; it produced great heats, much ill humor, 
and intemperate declarations from some members. Dr. Franklin at length 
brought the debate to a close with one of his little apologues. He ob- 
served that "at the time of the union of England and Scotland, the Duke 
of Argyle was most violently opposed to that measure, and among other 
things predicted that, as the whale had swallowed Jonah, so Scotland 
would be swallowed by England. However,” said the Doctor, “when 
Lord Bute came into the government, he soon brought into its adminis- 
tration so many of his countrymen, that it was found in event that Jonah 
swallowed the whale.” This little story produced a general laugh, and 
restored good humor, and the article of difficulty was passed. 

When Dr. Franklin went to France, on his revolutionary mission, his 
eminence as a philosopher, his venerable appearance, and the cause on 
which he was sent, rendered him extremely popular. For all ranks and 
conditions of men there entered warmly into the American interest. He 
was, therefore, feasted and invited into all the court parties. At these he 
sometimes met the old Duchess of Bourbon, who, being a chess player 
of about his force, they very generally played together. Happening once 
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to put her king into prize, the Doctor took it. “Ah,” said she, “we do not 
take kings so.” “We do in America,” said the Doctor. 

At one of these parties the Emperor Joseph III, then at Paris incognito, 
under the title of Count Falkenstein, was overlooking the game in silence, 
while the company was engaged in animated conversations on the Ameri- 
can question. “How happens it M. le Comte,” said tlie Duchess, “that 
while we all feel so much interest in the cause of the Americans, you say 
nothing for them?” “I am a king by trade,” said he. 

When the Declaration of Independence was under the consideration 
of Congress, there were two or three unlucky expressions in it wliich 
gave offense to some members. The words “Scotch and other foreign 
auxiliaries” excited the ire of a gentleman or two of that country. Severe 
strictures on the conduct of the British king, in negotiating our repeated 
repeals of the law which permitted the importation of slaves, were chsap- 
proved by some Southern gentlemen, whose reflections were not yet 
matured to the full abhorrence of that traflBc. Although the offensive 
expressions were immediately yielded these gentlemen continued their 
depredations on other parts of the instrument. I was sitting by Dr. Frank- 
lin, who perceived that I was not insensible to these mutilations. “I have 
made it a rule,” said he, “whenever in my power, to avoid becoming the 
draughtsmen of papers to be reviewed by a public body. I took my lesson 
from an incident which I will relate to you. When I was a journeyman 
printer, one of my companions,- an apprentice hatter, having served out 
his time, was about to open shop for himself. His first concern was to 
have a handsome signboard, with a proper inscription. He composed it 
in these words, ‘John Thompson, Hatter, makes and sells hats for ready 
money,’ with a figure of a hat subjoined; but he thought he would submit 
it to his friends for their amendments. The first he showed it to thought 
the word ‘Hatte/ tautologous, because followed by the words ‘makes 
hats,’ which show he was a hatter. It was struck out. The next observed 
that the word *makes might as well be omitted, because his customers 
would not care who made the hats. If good and to their mind, they would 
buy, by whomsoever made. He struck it out. A third said he thought the 
words ‘/or ready money were useless, as it was not the custom of the 
place to sell on credit. Everyone who purchased expected to pay. They 
were parted with, and the inscTiption now stood, ‘John Thompson sells 
hats.’ *Sells hatsl* says his next friend. Why nobody will expect you to 
give them away, what then is the use of that word? It was stricken out, 
and ‘hats* followed it, the rather as there was one painted on the board. 
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So the inscription was reduced ultimately to "John Thompson with the 
figure of a hat subjoined.'^ 

The Doctor told me at Paris the two following anecdotes of the Abb6 
Raynal. He had a party to dine with him one day at Passy, of whom one 
half were Americans^ the other half French, and among the last was the 
Abb4. During the dinner he got on his favorite theory of the degeneracy 
of animals, and even of man, in America, and urged it with his usual 
eloquence. The Doctor at length noticing the accidental stature and posi- 
tion of his guests, at table, "Come,'^ says he, “M. TAbb^, let us try this 
question by the fact before us. We are here one half Americans, and one 
half French, and it happens that the Americans have placed themselves 
on one side of the table, and our French friends are on the other. Let 
both parties rise, and we will see on which side nature has degenerated." 
It happened that his American guests were Carmichael, Hanner, Hum- 
phreys, and others of the finest stature and form; while those of the other 
side were rcuiaikably diminutive, and the Abb^ himself particularly was 
a mere shrimp. He parried the appeal, however, by a complimentary ad- 
mission of exceptions, among which tlie Doctor himself was a conspicu- 
ous one. 

Tlie Doctor and Silas Deane were in conversation one day at Passy, 
on the numerous errors in the Abba’s Histoire des deux Indes, when he 
happened to step in. After the usual salutations, Silas Deane said to him, 
“The Doctor and myself, Abb^, were just speaking of the errors of fact 
into which you have been led in your history." “Oh, no Sir," said the 
Abb6, “that is impossible. I took the greatest care not to insert a single 
fact for which I had not the most unquestionable authority." “Why," says 
Deane, “there is the stoiy of Polly Baker, and the eloquent apology you 
have put into her mouth, when brought before a court of Massachusetts 
to suffer punishment imder a law which you cite, for having had a bas- 
tard. I know there never was such a law in Massachusetts." “Be assured," 
said the Abb6, “you are mistaken, and that that is a true story. I do not 
immediately recollect indeed the particular information on which I quote 
it; but I am certain that I had for it unquestionable authority." Doctor 
Franklin, who had been for some time shaking with unrestrained laughter 
at the Abb6's confidence in his authority for that tale, said, “I will tell 
you, Abb6, the origin of that story. When I was a printer and editor of a 
newspaper, we were sometimes slack of news, and to amuse our cus- 
tomers, I used to fill up our vacant columns with anecdotes and fables, 
and fancies of my own, and tliis of Polly Baker is a story of my making. 
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on one of these occasions. The Abb^, without the least disconcert, ex- 
claimed with a laugh, “Oh, very well. Doctor, I had rather relate your 
stories than other men's truths.” 


**The Character of George Washington^ is taken 

from Jefferson s letter to Dr. Walter Jones, written January 2, 1814; 

the ** Anecdotes of Benjamin Franklin* are taken 

from a letter to Robert Walsh, written December 4, 1818. 



Benjamin Franklin 


1706-1790 


J^^enjamin Franklin — workman, printer, inventor, scientist, phi- 
losopher, and statesman — was the fifteenth child of a New England 
soap- and candlemaker. He was bom in Boston in 1706, and attended 
school there till the age of ten. In Philadelphia, at seventeen, he had 
learned the printer’s trade, and had started his career as an author in 
the New England Courant. With a promise of help from Governor 
Keith of Pennsylvania, he sailed for England in 1724, to get equip- 
ment to set up a printing firm of liis own. The promise proved hol- 
low, however, and he returned to Philadelphia two years later a 
wiser man. 

Then the remarkable success story began. In 1730 Franklin was 
owner of his own printing shop and publisher of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, and had become an author. In Poor Richard's Almanack, 
which he published from the early 1730’s through 1757, he drew an 
unforgettable picture of Yankee commonsense, shrewdness, thrift, 
and enterprise. His pithy sayings epitomized, and helped to shape, 
the new American. So successful were Franklin’s printing operations 
that he was able to retire from business at forty-two, and to devote 
himself to science. 

Although engrossed in many enterprises, Franklin had somehow 
found time to study literature, history, technological problems, 
science, and foreign languages. His self-taught genius was eventually 
■acknowledged by scholars and scientists in many countries. His most 
spectacular achievement was his demonstration — by way of a kite 
sailed in a thunderstorm — that lightning is electricity. His most last- 
ing achievement may have been the founding of tlie American Philo- 
sophical Society in 1743, and the Academy of Philadelphia in 1751. 

Franklin also found time to hold various public offices. He was 
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post-master general for the northern colonies ( 1753-74), a delegate 
to the Albany Congress ( 1754), and twenty years later he was made 
president of the Pennsylvania Executive Council. On several im- 
portant diplomatic missions to England and to France, his shrewd- 
ness, wit, amiability, and scientific reputation made a strong impres- 
sion, and difBcult negotiations prospered. 

He had sought a compromise with England, but when he saw this 
was impossible, he threw all his weight behind the Revolution. He 
died at the age of eighty-four, full of honor — a highly original 
American, but also a very typical one. 


JLn 1743 Franklin proposed the establishment of a Philosophical 
Society. He had observed the lack of commimication in what he 
called "a long tract of continent.” Reading newspapers from other 
colonies, he became aware of intellectual interests scattered over a 
wide area. It was obvious that some regular means of exchanging 
ideas was needed. The model for the proposed Philosophical Society 
was The Royal Society of London, which had been founded in 1660. 
Franklin knew what a great part The Royal Society had played in 
advancing science in England, and hoped for similar developments, 
though on a smaller scale, in the New World. 

Like The Royal Society, Franklin’s Philosophical Scx,'iety was to 
combine technology with pure science, was to promote shipping, 
industry, and agriculture, as well as mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and the biological sciences. He believed that science and technology 
were interdependent, and that the one would fructify the other. As 
science advanced, the colonies would be strengthened economically. 
Life would be made far easier and richer by laborsa\ing machinery 
and improvements in agriculture. Men might be transported from 
place to place with great rapidity, he said — sustained in the air. In 
short, Franklin had great hopes for technology, and they have been 
fully confirmed. 


Notes from the artist: **The seated portrait of Franklin is based 
upon a rare, contemporary water color. In the background are suggestiotis 
of Franklins private career as a printer and hin public career 
as a diplomat and patriot. The segmented snake, representing the colonies, 
was designed by Franklin more than twenty years before the American 
Revolution. The quotation is from a letter to Josiah Quincy** 
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As early as 1743, Franklin proposed the founding of an educa- 
tional institution — an Academy — in Pliiladelphia, and he projected it 
in a pamphlet which he himself printed in 1 749. The school opened 
imder his sponsorship in 1751. 

It is well to remember tliat Pennsylvania had few schools at the 

J 

time of Franklin; the teachers were poorly prepared and even more 
poorly paid. A few children of the wealthy were educated by tutors, 
but the rest had few opportunities. It was typical of Franklin’s prac- 
tical turn of mind and also of his sincerity that he not only proposed 
the estal)lishment of the Academy but also took a keen intt^rest in the 
financial arrangements which would alone make it possible. Separat- 
ing well-to-do citizens from their money for educational purposes 
was something new and painful. Yet Franklin’s efforts were success- 
ful. The school weathered financial drought and eventually became 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Franklin’s ideas on education were a combination of old and new, 
and forecast the kind of education which was to prevail in the United 
States. He proposed that the students learn “those things that are 
likely to be most useful and most ornamental.” The emphasis on the 
useful was new, and so was the provision for exercise and sports to 
promote health. The recommendation that the masters “look on the 
students as in some sort their children” and “treat iIkmu with famili- 
arity and affection” was novel and humane. 

Franklin’s central idea was that learning and learning alone con- 
fers “benignity of mind” and “an ability to serve mankind, one’s 
country, friends, and family.” This ideal is worth comparing with 
the aims of education as expressed by other writer s included in this 
set — Swift, Bacon, Schopenhauer, Dewey, and Faraday. 



A Proposal for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge among the British 
Plantations in America 

-JS^he English are possessed of a long tract of continent, from Nova 
Scotia to Georgia, extending north and south through different climates, 
having different soils, producing different plants, mint's, and minerals, and 
capable of different iiuproveinents, manufactures, etc. 

The first drudgerj' of settling new colonies, which confines the attention 
of people to mere necessaries, is now pretty well over; and there are 
many in every province in circumstances that set tliem at ease, and afford 
leisure to cultivate the finer arts and improve the common stock of knowl- 
edge. To such of these who are men of speculation, nuinv hints must from 
time to time arise, many observations occur, which if well examined, pur- 
sued, and improved might produce discoveries to the advantage of some 
or all of the British plantations, or to the benefit of mank!T)il in general. 

But as from the extent of the country such persons as widely separated, 
and seldom can see and converse or be acquainted with each other, so 
that many useful particulars remain uncominunicated, die with the dis- 
coverers, and are lost to mankind; it is, to remedy this inconvenience for 
the future, proposed: 

That one society be formed of vnrttiosi or ingenious men, residing in the 
several colonies, to be calhxl The American Philosophical Society, who 
are to maintain a constant corrcxspondence. 

Tliat Philadelphia, being the city nearest the center of the continent 
colonies, communicating with all of them northward and southward by 
post, and with all the islands by sea, and having the advantage of a good 
growing library, bo the center of the Society. 

That at Philadelphia there be always at least seven members, viz., a 
physician, a l>otanist, a mathematician, a chemist, a mechanician, a 
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geographer, and a general natiural philosopher, besides a president, 
treasurer, and secretary. 

That these members meet once a month, or oftener, at their own ex- 
pense, to communicate to each other their observations and experiments; 
to receive, read, and consider such letters, communications, or queries as 
shall be sent from distant members; to direct the dispersing of copies of 
such communications as are valuable, to other distant members, in order 
to procure their sentiments thereupon. 

That the subjects of the correspondence be: all new-discovered plants, 
herbs, trees, roots, their virtues, uses, etc.; methods of propagating them, 
and making such as are useful, but particular to some plantations, more 
general; improvements of vegetable juices, as ciders, wines, etc.; new 
methods of curing or preventing diseases; all new-discovered fossils in 
diflFerent countries, as mines, minerals, and quarries; new and useful im- 
provements in any branch of mathematics; new discoveries in chemistry, 
such as improvements in distillation, brewing, and assaying of ores; new 
mechanical inventions for saving labor, as mills and carriages, and for 
raising and conveying of water, draining of meadows, etc.; all new arts, 
trades, and manufactures that may be proposed or thought of; surveys, 
maps, and charts of particular parts of tlie seacoasts or inland countries; 
course and junction of rivers and great roads, situation of lakes and moun- 
tains, nature of the soil and productions; new methods of improving the 
breed of useful animals; introducing other sorts from foreign countries; 
new improvements in planting, gardening, and clearing land; and all 
pliilosophical experiments that let light into the nature of things, tend to 
increase the power of man over matter, and multiply the conveniences or 
pleasures of life. 

That a correspondence, already begun by some intended members, 
shall be kept up by this Society with the Royal Society of l^mdon, and 
with the Dublin Society. 

That every member shall have abstracts sent him quarterly, of every- 
thing valuable communicated to tlie Society’s Secretary at Philadelphia; 
free of all charge except the yearly payment hereafter mentioned. 

That, by permission of the postmaster-general, such communications 
pass behveen the Secretary of the Society and the members, postage free. 

That, for defraying the expense of such experiments as the Society shall 
judge proper to cause to be made, and other contingent charges for the 
common good, every member sent a piece of eight per annum to the 
treasurer, at Philadelphia, to form a common stock, to be disbursed by 
order of the President with tlie consent of the majority of the members 
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that can conveniently be consulted thereupon, to such persons and places 
where and by whom the experiments are to be made, and otherwise as 
there shall be occasion; of which disbursements an exact account shall be 
kept, and communicated yearly to every member. 

That, at the first meetings of the members at Philadelphia, such rules 
be formed for regulating their meetings and transactions for the general 
benefit as shall be convenient and necessary; to be afterwards changed 
and improved as there shall be occasion, wherein due regard is to be had 
to the advice of distant members. 

That, at the end of every year, collections be made and printed of such 
experiments, discoveries, and improvements as may be thought of public 
advantage; and that every member have a copy sent him. 

That the business and duty of the Secretary be to receive all letters 
intended for the Society, and lay them before the Preside nt and members 
at their meetings; to abstract, correct, and methodize such papers as 
require it, and as he shall be directed to do by the President, after they 
have been uiusidered, debated, and digested in the Society; to enter 
copies tlicreof in the Society’s books, and make out copies for distant 
members; to answer their letters by direction of the President, and keep 
records of all material transactions of the Society. 

Benjamin Franklin, the writer of this Proposal, offers himself to serve 
tlie Society as their secretary till they shall be pro\dded with one more 
capable. 



Proposals Relating 
to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE READER 

t has long been regretted as a misfortune to the youth of this 
province that we have no academy in which they might receive the 
accomplishments of a regular education. iTie following paper of hints 
towards forming a plan for that purpose is so far approved by some 
public-spirited gentlemen, to whom it has been privately communicated, 
that they have directed a number of copies to be made by the press, and 
properly distributed, in order to obtain the sentiments and advice of men 
of learning, understanding, and experience in these matters; and have 
determined to use their interest and best endeavours to have the scheme, 
when completed, carried gradually into execution; in which they have 
reason to believe they shall have the hearty concurrence and assistance of 
many who are well-wishers to their country. Those who incline to favor 
the design with their advice, either as to the parts of learning to be 
taught, the order of study, the method of teaching, the economy of the 
school, or any other matter of importance to the success of the under- 
taking are desired to communicate their sentiments as soon as may be, 
by letter directed to B. Frankun, Printer, in Philadelphia. 

PROPOSALS 

The good education of youth has been esteemed by wise men in all 
ages as the surest foundation of the happiness both of private families 
and of commonwealths. Almost all governments have therefore made it a 
principal object of their attention to establish and endow with proper 
revenues such seminaries of learning as might supply the succeeding age 
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with men qualified to serve the public with honor to themselves, and to 
their country. 

Many of the first settlers of these provinces were men who had received 
a good education in Europe, and to their wisdom and good management 
we owe much of our present prosperity. But their hands were full, and 
they could not do all things. The present race are not thought to be 
generally of equal ability: for though the American youth are allowed not 
to want capacity, yet the best capacities require cultivation, it being truly 
with them as with the best ground, which unless well tilled and sowed 
with profitable seed produces only ranker weeds. 

Tliat we may obtain the advantages arising from an increase in knowl- 
edge, and prevent as much as may be the mischievous consequences that 
would attend a general ignorance among us, the following hints are 
offered towards forming a plan for the education of the youth of Penn- 
sylvania, viz. 

It is proposed: 

That some persons of leisure and public spirit apply for a charter by 
which they may be incorporated, with power to erect an academy for 
the education of youth, to govern the same, provide masters, make rules, 
receive donations, purchase lands, etc., and to add to their number, from 
time to time, sucli otlier persons as they shall judge suitable. 

That the members of the corporation make it their pleasure, and in 
some degree their business, to visit the Academy often, encourage and 
countenance the youth, countenance and assist the masters, and by all 
means in their power advance the usefulness and reputatii)n of the de- 
sign; that they look on the students as in some sort their children, treat 
them with familiarity and affection, and, when they have behaved well, 
and gone through their studies, and are to enter the world, zealously unite, 
and make all the interest that can be made to establish them, whether in 
business, offices, marriages, or any other thing for their advantage, pref- 
erably to all other persons whatsoever even of equal merit. 

And if men may, and frequently do, catch such a taste for cultivating 
flowers, for planting, grafting, inoculating [grafting], and the like, as to 
despise all other amusements for their sake, why may not we expect 
they should acquire a relish for tliat more useful cultiure of young minds? 
Thompson says, 

Tis joy to see the human blossoms blow. 

When infant reason grows apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an assiduous care. 

Delightful task! to rear the tender thought. 
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To teach the young idea how to shoot; 

To pour tlie fresh instruction o’er the mind. 

To breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 

That a house be provided for the Academy, if not in the town, not 
many miles from it; tlie situation high and dry, and if it may be, not far 
from a river, having a garden, orchard, meadow, and a field or two. 

That the house be furnished with a librarj' ( if in the country; if in the 
town, the town libraries may serve) with maps of all countries, globes, 
some mathematical instruments, and apparatus for experiments in natural 
philosophy, and for mechanics; prints of all kinds, prospects, buildings, 
machines, etc. 

That the rector be a man of good understanding, good morals, diligent 
and patient^ learned in the languages and sciences, and a correct pore 
speaker and writer of the English tongue; to have such tutors under liini 
as shall be necessary. 

That the boarding scholars diet together, plainly, temperately, and 
frugally. 

That, to keep them in health, and to strengthen and render active their 
bodies, they be frequently exercised in running, leaping, wrestling, and 
swimming, etc. 

That they have peculiar habits to distinguish them from othejr youth, if 
the Academy be in or near the town; for this, among other reasons, tliat 
their behavior may be the better observed. 

As to their studies, it would be well if they could be taught everything 
that is useful, and every tiling that is ornamental: but art is long, and their 
time is short. It is therefore proposed that they learn those things that are 
likely to be most useful and most ornamental. Regard being had to the 
several professions for which they are intended. 

All should be taught to write a fair hand, and swift, as that is useful for 
all. And with it may be learned something of drawing, by imitation of 
prints, and some of the first principles of perspective. 

Arithmetic, accounts, and some of the first principles of geometry and 
astronomy. 

The English language might be taught by grammar; in which some of 
our best writers, as Tillotson, Addison, Pope, Algernon Sidney, Catos 
Letters, etc., should be classics: the styles principally to be cultivated 
being the clear and tlie concise. Reading should also be taught, and 
pronouncing, properly, distinctly, emphatically; not with an even tone, 
which underdoes, nor a theatrical, which overdoes nature. 
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To form their style they should be put on writing letters to each other, 
making abstracts of what they read; or writing the same things in their 
own words; telling or writing stories lately read, in their own expressions. 
All to be revised and corrected by the tutor, who should give his reasons, 
and explain the force and import of words, etc. 

To form their pronunciation they may be put on making declamations, 
repeating speeches, delivering orations, etc.; the tutor assisting at the 
rehearsals, teaching, advising, correcting their accent, etc. 

But if history be made a constant part of their reading, such as the 
translations of the Greek and Roman historians, and the modern histories 
of ancient Greece and Rome, etc., may not almost all kinds of useful 
knowledge be that way introduced to advantage, and with pleasure to 
the student? As 

Geography, by reading with maps, and being required to point out the 
places where the greatest actions were done, to give their old and new 
names, with the bounds, situation, extent of the countries concerned, etc. 

C^hronology, by the help of Helvicus or some other writer of the land, 
who will enable them to tell when those events happened, what princes 
w(Te contemporaries, what stales or famous men flourished about that 
time, etc. The several principal epochs to be first well fixed in tlieir 
memories. 

Ancient customs, religious and civil, being frequently mentioned in 
history, will give occasion for explaining them; in which the prints of 
medals, basso-relievos, and ancient monuments will greatly assist. 

Morality, by descanting and making continual observations on the 
causes of the rise or fall of any man’s character, fortune, power, etc. 
mentioned in history; the advantages of temperance, order, frugality, 
industry, perseverance, etc. Indeed, the general natural tendency of 
reading good history must be to fix in the minds of youtli deep impres- 
sions of the beauty and usefulness of virtue of all kinds, public spirit, 
fortitude, etc. 

History will show the wonderful effects of oratory^ in goveniing, turning, 
and leading great bodies of mankind, armies, cities, nations. When the 
minds of youtli are struck with admiration at this, then is the time to give 
them the principles of that art which they will study with taste and 
application. Then they may be made acquainted with the best models 
among the ancients, their beauties being particularly pointed out to them. 
Modern political oratory being chiefly performed by the pen and press, 
its advantages over the ancient in some respects are to be shown; as that 
its effects are more extensive, more lasting, etc. 
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History will also afford frequent opportunities of showing the necessity 
of a public religion, from its usefulness to the public; the advantage of a 
religious character among private persons; the mischiefs of superstition, 
etc.; and the excellency of the Christian religion above all others ancient 
or modem. 

History will also give occasion to expatiate on the advantage of civil 
orders and constitutions; how men and their properties are protected by 
joining in societies and establishing government; their industry encour- 
aged and rewarded, arts invented, and life made more comfortable: the 
advantages of liberty, miscliiefs of licentiousness, benefits arising from 
good laws and a due execution of justice, etc. Thus may the first principles 
of sound politics be fixed in the minds of youth. 

On historical occasions, questions of right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice will naturally arise, and may be put to youth, which they may 
debate in conversation and in writing. When they ardently desire victory, 
for the sake of the praise attending it, they will begin to feel the want, 
and be sensible of the use of logic, or the art of reasoning to discover 
truth, and of arguing to defend it, and convince adversaries. This would 
be the time to acquaint them with the principles of that art. Grotius, 
Pufendorf, and some other wTiters of the same kind may be used on these 
occasions to decide their disputes. Public disputes warm the imagination, 
whet the industry, and strengthen the natural abilities. 

WTien youth are told that the great men whose lives and actions they 
read in history spoke two of the-best languages that ever were, the most 
expressive, copious, beautiful; and that the finest writings, the most 
correct compositions, the most perfect productions of human wit and 
wisdom are in those languages, which have endured ages, and will endure 
while there are men; that no translation can do them justice, or give the 
pleasure found in reading the originals; that those languages contain all 
science; that one of them is become almost universal, being the language 
of learned men in all countries; that to understand them is a disting\nsh- 
ing ornament, etc., they may be thereby made desirous of learning those 
languages, and their industry sharpened in the accpiisition of them. All 
intended for divinity should be taught the Latin and Greek; for physics, 
the Latin, Greek, and Frencli; for law, the Latin and French; merchants, 
the French, German, and Spanish: And though all should not be com- 
pelled to learn l^tin, Greek, or the modern foreign languages, y^t none 
that have an ardent desire to learn them should be refused; their English, 
arithmetic, and other studies absolutely necessary being at the same time 
not neglected. 
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If the new Universal History were also read, it would give a connected 
idea of human affairs, so far as it goes, which should be followed by the 
best modem histories, particularly of our mother country; then of these 
colonies, which should be accompanied with observations on their rise, 
increase, use to Great Britain, encouragements, discouragements, etc., the 
means to make them flourish, secure their liberties, etc. 

With the history of men, times, and nations should be read at proper 
hours or days some of the best histories of nature, which would not only 
be delightful to youth, and furnish them with matter for their letters, etc., 
as well as other history, but afterwards of great use to them, whether they 
are rnercliants, handicraftsmen, or divines; enabling the first the better to 
understand many commodities, drugs, etc.; the second to improve his 
trade or handicraft by new mixtures, materials, etc.; and the last to adorn 
his discourses by beautiful comparisons, and strengthen them by new 
proofs of divine providence. The conversation of all will be improved by 
it, as occasions frequently occur of making natural observations, which 
are instructive, agreeable, and entertaining in almost all companies. 
Natural history will also afford opportunities of introducing many obser- 
vations relating to the preservation of health which may be afterwards of 
gr('at use. Arbuthnot on air and aliment, Sanctorius on perspiration, 
Lernery on foods, and some others may now be read, and a very little ex- 
planation will make them sufficiently intelligible to youth. 

While llu'y are reading natural history, might not a little gardening, 
planting, grafting, inoculating, etc., be taught and practiced; and now 
and then excursions made to the neighboring plantation., of the best 
farmers, their methods observed and reasoned upon for the information 
of youth? The improvement of agriculture being useful to all, and skill in 
it no disparageirient to any. 

The history of commerce, of the invention of arts, rise of manufactures, 
progress of trade, change of its seats, uith the reasons, causes, etc., may 
also be made entertaining to youth, and will be useful to all. And this, 
with the accounts in other histor>' of the prodigious force and effect of 
engines and machines used in war, will naturally introduce a desire to be 
instructed in mechanics, and to be informed of the principles of that art 
bv which weak men perform such wonders, h^bor is saved, manulactiires 
expedited, etc. This will be the time to show them prints of ancient and 
modern machines, to explain them, to let them be copied, and to give 
lectures in mechanical philosophy. 

With the whole should be constantly inculcated and cultivated that 
benignity of mind which shows itself in searcliing for and seizing every 
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opportunity to serve and to oblige; and is the foundation of what is called 
good breeding, highly useful to the possessor, and most agreeable to all. 

The idea of what is true merit should also be often presented to youth, 
explained and impressed on their minds, as consisting in an inclination 
joined with an ability to serve mankind, ones country, friends and 
family; which ability is (with the blessing of God) to be acquired or 
greatly increased by tnie learning, and should indeed be the great aim 
and end of all learning. 



Jean de Crevecoeur 


1735-1813 


13 om at Caen, Normandy, January 31, 1735, Michel Guillaume 
Jean de Crevecoeur (the name in French means “iteartbreak”) got 
his later schooling in England and served four years as an officer and 
map maker under General Montcalm in Canada. Soon after 1759, 
when Wolfe broke the French power at Quebec, Crevecoeur seems 
to have moved down into the American colonies. lie changed his 
name to J. Hector St. John, became a eitizen, and married Mehitable 
Tippet of Yonkers, New York. 

They settled on a large fann in Orange County, New' York, and had 
tlnee children. There Crevecoeur niust have written his Letters from 
an American I'anner. The Revolution brought a day-and-night 
terror of Indian raids and made enemies of friends and neighbors 
( the farmer in the book actually decides to take his family and live 
with friendly Indians). Crevecoeur w'as apparently ..ailed back to 
Fiance by his father. He took his eldest son along. They were im- 
prisoned by tlie British in New’ York. When they finally sailed, their 
ship was w'recked off the Irish coast. 

In London, Crevecoeur sold his book for thirty guineas (about 
$153). Quickly it w'cnt through eight editions in five countries. It 
was publi.shed in Philadelphia in 1793. He became a celebrated man, 
admired by Ilazlitt, Lamb, and Coleridge, the friend of Franklin, 
Buffon, and Mine DTloudetot. Crevecoeur translated and enlarged 
bis book in French. Back in America a- consul to three ol the new 
states in 1784, he found his wife dead and liis younger children in 
the care of Boston friends. 

He brought the children together in New York, set up a packet- 
ship service between France and America, and w’ent back to study- 
ing botany. Later he fattened the French Letters into a three- volume 
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work. He was recalled to France in 1790. There he wrote a second 
three-volume book, this one about his travels in Pennsylvania and 
New York. Cr6vecoeur died in 1813. In the 1920’s, a batch of his 
unpublished English essays came to light in a French attic. The 
publication of these, coupled with D. H. Lawrence’s praise of him, 
revived his reputation. 

H e seems so familiar, such a cheerful, everyday friend, that we 
can hardly believe he was alive when the United States was born. 
He reminds us of Jefferson and of Rousseau. They share the tone of 
the Age of Reason. In this tone, we feel the classical idealism of 
Greece and Rome, strained through Plutarch. Like Virgil and Horace, 
Crevecoeur lived in a time of wars and civil wars. The farm in 
Orange County, like Horace’s farm in the Sabine Hills, was his 
moment of paradise. But already there was a strain of the new 
Romantic century in him. It came out strongly in his views of nature. 
He was an amateur in that great company of early American natural- 
ists — Audubon, John and William Bartram, Alexander Wilson, 
Rafinesque — who discovered an earthly heaven in their new coun- 
try. Thoreau would come after them. 

As a man of the Age of Reasoir, Crevecoeur was also ^ man of 
ideas. These come to a kind of focus in his essay “The Making of 
Americans,” in Letters from mu American Farmer. Perhaps he was 
not the first to ask that question, but he seems to ha\'e been the first 
to make a real try at answering it. He brings an imaginary English- 
man to look at us and thereby displays the already broad difference 
between Englishman and American. We are blended together, 
Crevecoeur writes, out of all kinds of Europeans. This is the first we 
hear of the melting pot. He thinks — and here, perhaps, he was 
largely mistaken — that religions will combine as nationalities do. 

“Some few towms excepted,” he says, “we are all tillers of the 
earth. . . .” So he thinks of Americans, by and large, as fanners, and 
of labor as a good. He speaks of a man’s liberty and happiness on his 
own acres; of his love for wife and children, and the domestic virtue 
that springs from this; of the mild laws and encouraging govennnent 
that make it possible; of the c<piality each man feels in rejecting the 
aristocracy of Europe. He .sees the hideous evil and the still unjust 
gentleness of slavery. He observes tlic one and the many, and shows 
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us one typical immigrant in his lovable Hebridean. Tocqueville,' who 
visited the United States a generation later, in the 1830's, gives us a 
wider and more thoughtful view of democracy’s workings and shows 
us the American types already in being. 

What would Crevecoeur think of us now, in the second half of the 
twentieth century? We are largely gathered in cities. He felt that 
our hope lay in freedom on the land. Like so many other eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century Americans, he thought of country living as 
more favorable to virtue. Was he right, then or now? Would he con- 
sider our tract houses in the suburbs much the same thing as farmers 
living on their own land? Would he feel that we have abolished the 
whole injustice of slavery, or that there is more yet to be done? 
Would he find reasons for the bigness of our government, the com- 
plexity of our techniques, our ambitions on the moon? How would 
he feel the first time he encountered a parking meter or took ofiF in a 
jet airplane? Read him, this eighteentli-century American who had 
such high hopes for us, and see if you can guess whether we would 
please him or disappoint him. 

' St‘(' “Observations on American Life and Government'' in Vol. 6, pp. 564-690, in 
this set. 



The Making of Americans 

from Letters from an American Farmer 


wish I could be acquainted with the feelings and thoughts which 
must agitate the heart and present themselves to tlie mind of an enlight- 
ened Englishman when he first lands on this continent. He must greatly 
rejoice that he lived at a time to see this fair country discovered and set- 
tled; he must necessarily feel a share of national pride when he views the 
chain of settlements which embellishes these extended shores. When he 
says to himself, tliis is tlie work of my countrymen, who, when convulsed 
by factions, afflicted by a variety of miseries and w^ants, restless and im- 
patient, took refuge here. They brought along with tliem their national 
genius, to which they principally owe what liberty tliey eiiijoy^and what 
substance they possess. Here he sees the industry of his native country 
displayed in a new manner, aftd traces in their works the embryos of aU 
tlie arts, sciences, and ingenuity which flourish in Europe. Here he be- 
holds fair cities, substantial villages, extensive fields, an immense country 
filled with decent houses, good roads, orchards, meadows, and bridges, 
where a hundred years ago all was wild, woody, and uncultivated! What a 
train of pleasing ideas this fair spectacle must suggest; it is a prospect 
whicli must inspire a good citizen with the most heartfelt pleasure. The 
difiBculty consists in the manner of viewing so extensive a scene. He is 
arrived on a new continent; a modem society offers itself to his contempla- 
tion, different from what he had hitherto seen. It is not composed, as in 
Eiurope, of great lords who possess everything, and of a herd of people 
who have nothing. Here are no aristocratical families, no courts, no kings, 
no bishops, no ecclesiastical dominion, no invisible power giving to a 
few a very visible one; no great manufacturers employing thousands, no 
great refinements of luxury. The rich and the poor are not so far removed 
from each other as they are in Europe. Some few towns excepted, we are 
all tillers of the eaith, from Nova Scotia to West Florida. We are a people 
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of cultivators, scattered over an immense territory, communicating with 
each other by means of good roads and navigable rivers, united by the 
silken bands of mild government, all respecting the laws without dreading 
their power, because they are equitable. We are all animated with the 
spirit of an industry which is unfettered and unrestrained, because each 
person works for himself. If he travels through our rural districts he views 
not the hostile castle and the haughty mansion, contrasted with the clay- 
built hut and miserable cabin, where cattle and men help to keep each 
other warm, and dwell in meanness, smoke, and indigence. A pleasing 
uniformity of decent competence appears throughout our habitations. Tlie 
meanest of our log houses is a dry and comfortable habitation. Lawyer or 
merchant are the fairest titles our towns afford; that of a farmer is the only 
appellation of the rural inhabitants of our country. It must take some time 
ere he can reconcile himself to our dictionary, which is but short in words 
of dignity and names of honor. There, on a Sunday, he sees a congrega- 
tit)n of respe*^table farmers and their wives, all clad in neat homespun, 
well mounted or riding in tlieir owm humble wagons. Tliere is not among 
them an esquire, saving the unlettered magistrate. There he sees a parson 
as simple as his Hock, a farmer who does not riot on the labor of others. 
We have no princes for wdiom we toil, starve, and bleed: wc are the most 
perfect societ}' now existing in the world. Here man is free as he ought to 
be; nor is this pleasing equality so transitory as many others are. Many 
ages will not see the sliores of our gieat lakes replenished with inland na- 
tions, nor the unknown bounds of North America entirely peopled. Who 
can tell how far it extends? Who can tell the millions <>f men whom it 
w ill feed and contain? for no European foot has as yet t* aveled half the 
extent of this mighty continent! 

Tlie next wash of this traveler will be to know whence came all these 
people? They are a mixture of English, Scotch, Irish, French, Dutch, Ger- 
mans, and Sw^jdes. From this promiscuous breed, that race now’ calUxi 
Americans has arisen. The eastern provinces must indeed be excepted, 
as being the unmixed descendants of Englishmen. I have heard many 
wish that they had been more intermixed also: for my part, I arn no 
wisher, and think it mucli better as it has happened. They exhibit a most 
conspicuous figure in this great and varicg..^ed picture; they too enter for 
a great share in the pleasing perspective displayed in these thirteen prov- 
iiK'cs. I know it is fashionable to reflect on them, but I respect them for 
what they have done; for the accuracy .and wisdom with which they have 
settled their territory; for (he decency of tlieir manners; for their early 
love of letters; their ancient college, the first in this hemisphere; for their 
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industry, which to me who am but a farmer is the criterion of everything. 
There never was a people, situated as they are, who with so ungrateful a 
soil have done more in so short a time. Do you think that the monarchical 
ingredients which are more prevalent in other governments have purged 
them from all foul stains? Their histories assert the contrary. 

In this great American asylum, the poor of Europe have by some means 
met together, and in consequence of various causes; to what purpose 
should they ask one another what countrymen they are? Alas, two-thirds 
of them had no country. Can a wretch who wanders about, who works 
and starve-s, whose life is a continual scene of sore affliction or pinching 
penury; can that man call England or any other kingdom his country? A 
country that had no bread for him, whose fields procured him no harvest, 
who met with nothing but the frowns of the rich, the severity of the 
laws, with jails and punishments; who owned not a single foot of the ex- 
tensive surface of this planet? No! urged by a variety of motives, here 
they came. Everything has tended to regenerate them; new laws, a iujw 
mode of living, a new social system; here they are become men: in Europe 
tliey were as so many useless plants, wanting vegetative mold and re- 
freshing showers; they withered, and were mowed down by want, 
hunger, and war; but now by the power of transplantation, like all other 
plants they have taken root and flourished! Formerly they w(*r(» not num- 
bered in any civil lists of their country, except in those of die poor; 
here they rank as citizens. By what invisible power has this surprising 
metamorphosis been performed? By that of the laws and that of tlaa’r 
industry. The laws, the indulgent laws, protect them as they arrive, 
stamping on them the symbol of adoption; they receive ample r('wards for 
their labors; tliese accumulated rewards procure them lands; those lands 
confer on them the title of freemen, and to that title every hen(*fit is 
affixed which men can possibly require. This is the gr(‘at operalion daily 
performed by our laws. PTorn whence procet'd these laws? PVom our 
government. WT^ence the government? It is derived from the original 
genius and strong desire of the people ratified and confirmed by the 
crown. This is the great chain which links us all, this is the picture which 
every province exliibits, Nova Scotia excepted. TIutc the crown has 
done all; either there were no people who had genius, or it was not 
much attended to: the consequence is that the province is very thinly in- 
habited indeed; the power of the crown in ccjnjunction with the mos- 
quitoes has prevented men from settling there. Yet some parts of it 
flourished once, and it contained a mild, harmless set of people. But for 
the fault of a few leaders, the whole were banished. The greatest political 
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error the crown ever committed in America was to cut off men from a 
country which wanted nothing but men! 

Wliat attachment can a poor European emigrant have for a country 
where he had nothing? The knowledge of the language, the love of a few 
kindred as poor as himself were the only cords that tied him: his country 
is n(nv that which gives him land, bread, protection, and consequence: 
Uhi panis ihi patria [“\Vliere there is bread, there is my country”] 
is the motto of all emigrants. What then is the American, this new man? 
He is either a European or the descendant of a European, hence that 
strange mixture of blood, which you will find in no other country. I 
could point out to you a family whose grandfather was an Englishman, 
whose wife was Dutch, whose son married a French woman, and whose 
present four sons have now four wives of different nations. He is an 
Americ an, who leaving behind him all his ancient prejudices and man- 
ners, receives new ones from the new mode of life he has embraced, 
the new government lie obeys, and the new rank he holds. He becomes 
an AuKTican bv being received in th(* broad lap of our great Alma Mater. 
Here individuals of all nations are melted into a new race of men, whose 
labors and posterity will one dav cause great changes in the world. 
AuKTicans are the w(\stern pilgrims, who are carrvdng along with them 
that great mass of arts, sciences, vigor, and industry which began long 
siiK'c in I he east; they will finish the great circle. The American^ were 
onc(' scattered all over Europe; here they are incorporated into one of 
the fini\sl systems of population which has ever appeared, and which 
will luat'after become distinct by the power of the different climates 
th<‘v inhabit. 71ie AuKTican ouglit therefore to love this country much 
b<‘tter than that wherein either he or his forefathers \vere born. Here 
tlu' rewards of his industry follow with ecpial steps the progress of his 
labor; his labor is founded on the basis of nature, self-interest; can it 
w ant a stronger allurement? Wives and children, who before in vain de- 
manded of him a morsel of bread, now, fat and frolicsome, gladly help 
their father to clear those fields wdience exuberant crops are to arise to 
fet'd and to clothe them all; witliout any part being claimed, either by a 
despotic prince, a rich abbot, or a mighty lord. Here religion demands 
but little of him; a small voluntary salary tc the minister, and gratitude to 
Ciod; can he refuse these? The American is a new man, wdio acts upon 
new principles; he must therefore entertain new ideas, and form new 
opinions. From involuntary idleness, servile dependence, penury, and 
useless labor, he has passc'd to toils of a very different nature, rewarded 
by ample subsistence. This is an American. 
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British America is divided into many provinces, forming a large associa- 
tion scattered along a coast 1500 miles extent and about 200 wide. Tliis 
society I would fain examine, at least such as it appears in the middle 
provinces; if it does not afford that variety of tinges and gradations which 
may be observed in Europe, we have colors peculiar to ourselves. For 
instance, it is natural to conceive tliat those who live near the sea must be 
very different from those who live in the woods; the intermediate space 
will afford a separate and distinct class. 

Men are like plants; the goodness and flavor of the fruit proceeds from 
the peculiar soil and exposition in which they grow. We are nothing but 
what we derive from the air we breathe, the climate we inhabit, the 
government we obey, the system of religion we profess, and the nature 
of our emplojTnent. Here you will find but few crimes; tliese have ac- 
quired as yet no root among us. I wish I were able to trace all my ideas; 
if my ignorance prevents me from describing them properly, I hope I 
shall be able to delineate a few of the outlines, which are all I propose. 

Those who live near the sea feed more on fish than on flesh, and often 
encounter that boisterous element. This renders them more bold and 
enterprising; this leads them to neglect the confined occupations of the 
land. They see and converse witli a variety of people; their intercourse 
with m«inkind becomes extensive. The sea inspires them with a love of 
traflBc, a desire of transporting produce from one place to another; and 
leads them to a variety of resources which supply tlie place of labor. Tlujse 
who inhabit the middle settlements, by far the most numerous, must be 
very different; the simple cultivation of the earth purifies them, but the in- 
dulgences of the government, the soft remonstrances of religion, the r.uik 
of independent freeholders must necessarily inspire them with sentiments 
very little known in Europe among people of the same class. What do I 
say? Europe has no such class of men; the early knowledge they acquire, 
the early bargains they make, give them a great degree of sagacity. As 
freemen they will be litigious; pride and obstinacy are often the cause 
of lawsuits; the nature of our laws and governments may be another. As 
citizens it is easy to imagine that they will carefully read the newspapers, 
enter into every political disquisition, freely blame or censure governors 
and others. As farmers they will be careful and anxious to get as much 
as they can, because what they get is their own. As northern men they 
will love the cheerful cup. As Christians, religion curbs them not in their 
opinions; the general indulgence leaves every one to think for himself in 
spiritual matters; the laws inspect our actions, our thoughts are left to 
God. Industry, good living, selfishness, htigiousness, c^juntry politics, the 
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pride of freemen, religions indifFerence are tfieir characteristics. If you 
recede still farther from the sea, you will come into more modem settle- 
ments; they exhibit the same strong lineaments in a ruder appearance. 
Religion seems to have still less influence, and their manners are less 
improved. 

Now we arrive near the great woods, near the last inhabited districts; 
there men seem to be placed still farther beyond the reach of govern- 
ment, which in some measure leaves them to themselves. How can it 
pervade every comer; as they were driven there by misfortunes, necessity 
of beginnings, desire of acquiring large tracts of land, idleness, frequent 
want of economy, ancient debts, the reunion of such people does not 
afford a very pleasing spectacle. Wlien discord, want of unity and friend- 
ship, when either dmnkenness or idleness prevail in such remote districts, 
contention, inactivity, and wretchedness must ensue, 'iliere are not the 
same remedies to tliese evils as in a long-established community. The 
few magistrates they have arc in general little better than the rest; they 
are often in a perfect state of war; that of man against man, sometimes 
decided by blows, sometimes by means of the law; that of man against 
every wild inhabitant of these venerable woods, of which they are come 
to dispossess them. There men appear to be no better than carnivorous 
animals of a superior rank, living on the flesh of wild animals when tliey 
can catch tliem, and when they are not able, they subsist on grain. He 
who would wish to see America in its proper light, and hav^e a true idea of 
its feeble beginnings and barbarous rudiments, must visit our extended 
line of frontiers where the last settlers dwell, and where he may see the 
first labors of settlement, the mode of clearing the earth, ii all their diflFer- 
ent appearances; where men are left wholly dependent on their native 
tempers, and on the spur of uncertain industry, which often fails when 
not sanctified by the efficacy of a few moral rules. Tliere, remote from the 
powder of example, and check of shame, many families exhibit the most 
hideous parts of oui society. They are a kind of forlorn hope, preceding 
by ten or twehe years the most respectable army of veterans which 
come after them. In that space, prosperity will polish some, vice and 
the law will drive off the rest, who, uniting again with others like tliein- 
selves, will recede still farther, making roo for more industrious people, 
wiio will finish their improvements, convert the log house into a con- 
venient habitation, and rejoicing that the first heavy labors are finished, 
will change in a few years that hitherto barbarous country into a fine, 
fertile, well-regulated district. Such is our progress, such is the march of 
the Europeans toward the interior parts of this ct)nlinent. In all societies 
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there are offcasts; this impure part serves as our precursors or pioneers; 
my father himself was one of that class, but he came upon honest princi- 
ples, and was therefore one of the few who held fast; by good conduct 
and temperance, he transmitted to me his fair inheritance, when not 
above one in fourteen of his contemporaries had the same good fortune. 

Forty years ago this smiling country was thus inhabited; it is now 
purged, a general decency of manners prevails throughout, and such has 
been the fate of our best countries. 

Exclusive of those general characteristics, each province has its own, 
founded on the gov<Tnment, climate, mode of husbandry, customs, and 
peculiarity of circumstances. Europeans submit insensibly to these great 
powers, and become, in the course of a few generations, not only Ameri- 
cans in general, but either Pennsylvanians, Virginians, or provincials 
under some other name. Whoever traverses the continent must easily 
observe those strong differences, which will grow more evident in time. 
The inliabitants of Canada, Massachusetts, the middle provinces, the 
southern ones will be as different as their climates; their only points of 
unity will be those of religion and language. 

As I have endeavored to show you how Europeans become Americans, 
it may not be disagreeable to show you likewise how the varkms Christian 
sects introduced wear out, and how religious indifference bt'comes preva- 
lent. When any considerable number of a particular sect happen to dwell 
contiguous to each other, they immediately erect a temple, and there 
worship the Divinity agreeably to their own peculiar ideas. Nobody dis- 
turbs them. If any new sect springs up in Europe, it may happen that 
many of its professors will come and settle in America. As they bring 
their zeal with them, they are at liberty to make proselytes if they can, 
and to build a meeting and to follow the dictates of their consciences; 
for neither the government nor any other power interferes. If they are 
peaceable subjects, and are industrious, what is it to their neighbors how 
and in what manner they think fit to address their prayers to the Supreme 
Being? But if the sectaries are not settled close together, if they are 
mixed with other denominations, their zeal will cool for want of fuel, 
and will be extinguished in a little time. Tlien the Americans l)ecoine 
as to religion, what they are as to country, allied to all. In them the 
name of Englishman, Frenchman, and European is lost, and in like 
manner, the strict modes of Christianity as practised in Europe are lost 
also. This effect will extend itself still farther hereafter, and though this 
may appear to you as a strange idea, yet it is a very true one. I shall 
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be able perhaps hereafter to explain myself better, in the meanwhile, 
let the following example serve as my first justification. 

Let us suppose you and I to be traveling; we observe that in this house, 
to the right, lives a Catholic, who prays to God as he has been taught, and 
believes in transubstantiation; he works and raises wheat, he has a large 
family of children, all hale and robust; his belief, his prayers offend no- 
body. About one mile farther on the same road, his next neighbor may be 
a good honest plodding German Lutheran, who addresses himself to the 
same God, the God of all, agreeably to the modes he has been educated 
in, and believes in consubstantiation; by so doing he scandalizes nobody; 
he also works in his fields, embellishes the earth, clears swamps, etc. 
What has the world to do with his Lutheran principles? He persecutes 
nobody, and nobody persecutes him; he visits his neighbors, and his 
neighbors visit him. Next to him lives a seceder, the most enthusiastic of 
all sectaries; his zeal is hot and fiery, but separated as he is from others 
of the same f'omplexion, he has no congregation of his own to resort to, 
where he might cabal and mingle religious pride with worldly obstinacy. 
He likewise raises good crops, his house is handsomely painted, his 
orchard is one of the fairest in the neighborhood. How does it concern the 
welfare of the country, or of the province at large, what this man's re- 
b’gious sentiments are, or really whether he has any at all? He is a good 
farmer; he is a sober, peaceable, good citizen: William Penn himself 
would not wish for more. This is the visible character, the invisible one 
is only guessed at, and is nobody's business. Next again lives a Low 
Dutchman, who implicitly believes the rules laid down by the synod of 
Dort. He conceives no other idea of a clergyman than that of an hired 
man; if he docs his work well he will pay him the stipulated sum; if not 
he will dismiss him, and do without his sermons, and let his church be 
shut up for years. But notwithstanding this coarse idea, you will find his 
house and farm to be the neate.st in all the country; and you will judge 
by his wagon and fat horses that he thinks more of the affairs of this world 
than of those of the next. He is sober and laborious; therefore he is all he 
ought to be as to the affairs of tliis life; as for those of the next, he must 
trust to the great Creator. Each of these people instruct their children 
as well as they can, but these instruction*^ are feeble compared to tliose 
which are given to the youth of the poorest class in Europe. Their chil- 
dren will therefore grow up less zealous and more indifferent in matters 
of religion than their parents. The foolish vanity, or rather the fury of 
making proselytes, is unknown here; they have no time, tlie seasons call 
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for all their attention, and thus in a few years, this mixed neighborhood 
will exhibit a strange religious medley that will be neither pure Catholi- 
cism nor pure Calvinism. A very perceptible indiflFerence even in the 
first generation will become apparent; and it may happen that the 
daughter of the Catholic will marry the son of the seceder, and settle by 
themselves at a distance from their parents. What religious education 
will they give their cliildren? A very imperfect one. If there happens to be 
in the neighborhood any place of worship, we will suppose a Quakers" 
meeting; rather than not show their fine clothes, they will go to it, and 
some of them may perhaps attach themselves to that society. Others 
will remain in a perfect state of indifference; the children of these 
zealous parents will not be able to tell what their religious principles 
are, and their grandchildren still less. The neighborhood of a place of 
worship generally leads them to it, and the action of going thither is the 
strongest evidence they can give of their attachment to any sect. The 
Quakers are the only people who retain a fondness for their own mode of 
worship; for be they ever so far separated from each other, they hold a 
sort of communion with the society, and seldom depart from its rules, at 
least in this country. Thus all sects are mixed as well as all nations; thus 
religious indifference is imperceptibly disseminated from one end of the 
continent to the other; which is at present one of the strongest char- 
acteristics of the Americans. Where this will reach no one can- tell; per- 
haps it may leave a vacuum fit to receive other systems. Persecution, 
religious pride, the love of coiltradiction are the food of what the world 
commonly calls religion. These motives have ceased here; zeal in Europe 
is confined, here it evaporates in the great distance it has to travel; there 
it is a grain of powder enclosed, here it burns away in the open air, and 
consumes without effect. 

But to return to our backsettlers. I must tell you tl)at ihcre is something 
in the proximity of the woods which is very singular. It is with men as 
it is with the plants and animals that grow and live in the forests; they are 
entirely different from those that live in the plains. I will candidly tell you 
all my thoughts, but you are not to expect that I shall advance any 
reasons. By living in or near the woods, their actions are regulated by 
the wildness of the neighborhood. The deer often come to cat their 
grain, the wolves to destroy their sheep, the bears to kill their hogs, the 
foxes to catch their poultry. This surrounding hostility immediately puts 
the gun into their hands; they watch these animals, they kill some; 
and thus by defending tlieir property, they soon become profcsserl 
hunters; this is the progress; once hunters, farewell to the plow. The chase 
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renders tliem ferocious, gloomy, and unsociable: a hunter wants no 
neighbor; he rather hates them, because he dreads tlie competition. 
In a little time their success in the woods makes them neglect their 
tillage. Tliey trust to the natural fecundity of the earth, and therefore 
do little; carelessness in fencing often exposes what little they sow to 
destruction; they are not at home to watch; in order therefore to make 
up the deficiency, they go oftener to the woods. That new mode of life 
brings along with it a new set of manners, which I cannot easily describe. 
These new manners, being grafted on the old stock, produce a strange 
sort of lawless profligacy, the impressions of which are indelible. The 
manners of the Indian natives are respectable, compared with this Eu- 
ropean medley. Their wives and children live in sloth and inactivity; 
and having no proper pursuits, you may judge what education the latter 
rex'eive. Tlieir tender minds have nothing else to contemplate but the 
example of their parents; like them they grow up a mongrel breed, half 
civilized, half savage, except nature stamps on them some constitutional 
propensities, lhat rich, that voluptuous sentiment is gone that struck 
them so forcibly; the possession of their freeholds no longer conveys 
to their minds the same pleasure and pride. To all these reasons you must 
add their lonely situation, and you cannot imagine what an effect on 
manners the great distances they live from each other has! Consider one 
of the last settlements in its first view: of what is it composed? Europeans 
who have not that sufficient share of knowledge they ought to have in 
order to prosper; people who have suddenly passed from oppression, 
dread of government, and fear of laws into tlie unlimited freedom of the 
woods. This sudden change must have a verv^ great effect on most men, 
and on that class particularly. Eating of wild meat, whatever you may 
think, tends to alter their temper, though all the proof I can adduce is 
that I have seen it; and having no place of worship to resort to, what 
little society this might afford is denied them. The Sunday meetings, 
exclusive of religious benefits, were the only social bonds tliat might have 
inspireid them with some degree of emulation in neatness. Is it then sur- 
prising to see men thus situated, immersed in great and heavv'^ labors, 
degenerate a little? It is rather a wonder the effect is not more diffusive. 
The Moravians and the Quakers are the only instances in exception to 
what I have advanced. Tlic first never settle singly, it is a colony of the 
society which emigrates; they carry with them their forms, w^orship, rules, 
and decency: the otliers never begin so hard, they are always able to 
buy improvements, in wdiich tliere is a great advantage, for by that time 
the country is recovered from its first barbarity. Thus our bad people are 
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those who are half cultivators and half hunters; and the worst of them 
are those who have degenerated altogether into the hunting state. As old 
plowmen and new men of the woods, as Europeans and new made 
Indians, they contract the vices of both; they adopt the moroseness and 
ferocity of a native, without his mildness, or even his industry at home. 
If manners are not refined, at least they are rendered simple and in- 
ofiFensive by tilling the earth; all our wants are supplied by it, our time is 
divided between labor and rest, and leaves none for the commission of 
great misdeeds. As hunters it is divided between the toil of the chase, the 
idleness of repose, or the indulgence of inebriation. Hunting is but a 
licentious idle life, and if it does not always pervert good dispositions, 
yet, when it Ls united with bad luck, it leads to want: want stimulates 
tliat propensity to rapacity and injustice, too natural to needy men, 
which is the fatal gradation. After this explanation of the effects which 
follow by living in the woods, shall we yet vainly flatter ourselves with 
the hope of converting the Indians? We should rather begin with con- 
verting our backsettlers; and now if 1 dare mention tlie name of religion, 
its sweet accents would be lost in the immensity of these wockIs. Mc*n 
thus placed are not fit either to receive or remember its mild instructions; 
they want temples and ministers, but as soon as men ct'ase to icnnain at 
home, and begin to lead an erratic life, let them be either tawny or white, 
they cease to be its disciples. 

Thus have I faintly and imperfectly endeavored to trace* our society 
from the sea to our woc^dsl Yet you must not imagine that vvvry person 
who moves back acts upon the same* principles, or falls into the same 
degeneracy. Many families carry with them all their decency of conduc t, 
purity of morals, and respect of religion; but these are scarce, the power 
of example is sometimes irresistible. Evem among these backset tlc'rs, 
their depravity is greater or less, according to what nation cjr province 
they belong. Were I to adduce proofs of this, I might be? accusc*d of 
partiality. If there happen to be some rich interv^als, some fertile 
bottoms, in those remote districts, the people will there prefcir tilling the 
land to hunting, and will attach themselves to it; but even on these 
fertile spots you may plainly perceive the inhabitants to acejuire a great 
degree of rusticity and selfishness. 

It is in ccmsequence of this straggling situation, and the astonishing 
power it has on manners, that the backsettlers of both the Carolinas, 
Virginia, and many other parts have been long a set of lawless people; 
it has been even dangerous to travel among them. Government can 
do nothing in so extensive a country; better it should wink at these 
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irregularilics than that it should use means inconsistent with its usual 
mildness. Time will efface those stains: in proportion as the great body of 
population approaches them they will reform, and become polished and 
subordinate. \Vhatever has been said of the four N(^w England provinces, 
no such deg(*neracy of inaniKTS has ever tarnished their annals; their 
backsettlers have been kept within the bounds of decency, and govern- 
ment, by rnc'ans of wise laws, and by the influence of religion. What a 
detestable idea such people must have given to the natives of the Euro- 
peans! They trade with tlu^rn, the worst of people are permitted to do 
that which none but persons of the best charactfTS should be employed in. 
Thtiy get drunk with them, and often defraud the Indians. Their avarice, 
removed from the eyes of th('ir superiors, knows no bounds; and aided by 
a little superiority of knowledge, these traders deceive them, and even 
sometimes .shed blood. Hence those shocking violations, those sudden 
devastations which have so often stained our frontiers, when hundreds 
of innocent ]^csonl(* have been sacrificed tor the crimes of a few. It was in 
c'ousccjuc'nc'e of such b(‘havior that the Indians took the hatchet against 
the \drginians in 1774. Thus are our first steps trod, thus are our first 
tri'cs h;ll<‘d, in general, by the most vic'ious of our people; and thus the 
]ial)i is opencHl for the arrival of a second and bettcT class, th(‘ true 
AnuTican freedadders; the* most rc'spc'ctable sc‘t of people in this part of 
th<* world: rc^spectable for their industn\ their happy independcmc'c. th(' 
gK’at share of Irec’doin thc’v |)()ssess. the good regulation of their familic's, 
and for extending the* trad<‘ and the dominion of our mothcT country. 

hhiiope contains hardly anv othcT distiiK tions but loids and tenants; 
this fair c'oimtry alone is seltlc‘d by freeholders, the posses>‘»rs of the soil 
they cultivate*, members of the government they obew, and the frauKus 
of tluar own laws by means of thedr repn*sentati\ es. This is a thought 
whic h you have taught me to cherish, our diHeiTncc' from Europe, far 
from diminishing, rather adds to our usefulness and c-onsc'cjuence as men 
and subjects. Had our lorefalluas rcnutiined there*, they \NOuld c^nlv have 
cTowdc’d it, and perhaps prolongc'd those coin ulsions which had shook 
it so long. Eveay industrious European who tratispoits himself here may 
be cc^mparc'd to a sprout growing at the foot of a gri*at tree; it (*njovs and 
draws but a little portion of sap; wrench it *^rom the parc'nt roc^ts, trans- 
])lant it, and it will become a trc*e bearing fruit also. Colonists are therev 
forc^ enlitlc‘d to the consideration due to the most u.seful subjects; a 
hundred familic’s barely ewisling in some parts of Scotland, \^ill hero in 
six yc'ars, caused an annual (*\j)ortation of 10,000 bushels of wheat: 100 
bu.shels bcang but a common cjuantity for an industrious family to scdl if 
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they cultivate good land. It is here then that the idle may be employed, 
the useless become useful, and the poor become rich; but by riches I do 
not mean gold and silver, we have but little of tliose metals; I mean a 
better sort of wealth, cleared lands, cattle, good houses, good clothes, and 
an increase of people to enjoy them. 

There is no wonder tliat tliis country has so many charms, and presents 
to Europeans so many temptations to remain in it. A traveler in Europe 
becomes a stranger as soon as he quits liis own kingdom; but it is other- 
wise here. We know, properly speaking, no strangers; tliis is every person's 
countrj"; the variety of our soils, situations, climates, governments, and 
produce, hath something which must please everybody. No sooner does 
a European arrive, no matter of what condition, than his eyes are 
opened upon the fair prospect; he hears his language spoken, he retraces 
many of his own country manners, he perpetually hears the names 
of families and towns with which he is acquainted; he sees happiness 
and prosperity in all places disseminated; he meets with hospitality, 
kindness, and plenty everywhere; he beholds hardly any poor, he seldom 
hears of punishments and executions; and he wonders at the elegance of 
our towns, those miracles of industry and freedom. Ho cannot admire 
enough our rural districts, our convenient roads, good taverns, and our 
many accommodations; he involuntarily loves a country whe^re every- 
thing is so lovely. When in England, he was a mere Englishmiua, here he 
stands on a larger portion of the globe, not less than its fourth part, and 
may see the productions of the north, in iron and naval stores; tlie 
provisions of Ireland, tlie grain of Eg)^pt, the indigo, the rice of China. 
He does not find, as in Europe, a crowded society, where every place is 
overstocked; he does not feel that perpetual collision of parties, that 
difficulty of beginning, that contention which oversets so many. Tliere 
is room for everybody in America; has he any particular talent, or 
industr)^? he e.xerts it in order to procure a livelihood, and it succeeds. Is 
he a merchant? the avenues of trade are infinite; is he eminent in any 
respect? he will be employed and respected. Does he love a country life? 
pleasant farms present themselves; he may purchase what ho wants, 
and thereby become an American farmer. Is he a laborer, sober and 
industrious? he need not go many miles, nor receive many infotmations 
before he will be hired, well fed at the table of his employer, iuid paid 
four or five times more than he can get in Europe. Does he want un- 
cultivated lands? thousands of acres present themselves, which he may 
purchase cheap. Whatever be his talents or inclinations, if they are 
moderate, he may satisfy them. I do not mean that everyone who comes 
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will grow rich in a little time; no, but he may procure an easy, decent 
maintenance, by his industry. Instead of starving he will be fed, instead of 
being idle he will have employment; and these are riches enough for 
such men as come over here. The rich stay in Europe, it is only the 
middling and the poor that emigrate. Would you wish to travel in in- 
dependent idleness, from north to south, you will find easy access, and 
the most cheerful reception at every house; society without ostentation, 
good cheer without pride, and every decent diversion which the country 
affords, with little expense. It is no wonder that the European who has 
lived here a few years is desirous to remain; Europe with all its pomp 
is not to be compared to tliis continent for men of middle stations or 
laborers. 

A European, when he first arrives, seems limited in his intentions, 
as well as in his views; but he very suddenly alters his scale; h\'o hundred 
miles formerly appeared a very great distance, it is now but a trifle; he 
no sooner breathes our air than he forms schemes, and embarks in designs 
he never would have thought of in his own country. There the plenitude 
of society confines many useful ideas, and often extinguishes tlie most 
laudable schemes which here ripen into maturity. Thus Europeans be- 
ciitno Americans. 


“The Making of Americans*' 
consists of the first part of Letter III 

in LETFERS fKOM AN AMl-aUGAN FARMER. 



Alexis de Tocqueville 

1805-1859 


^C_Jndoubtedly the most illustrious of all political analysts since 
Aristotle and Machiavelli.” This is the way Wilhelm Dilthcy, the 
famous German philosopher, describes Alexis de Tocqueville. It is an 
estimate with which many philosophers and political scientists 
would agree. 

Alexis Charles Henri Maurice Clerel de Tocqueville was bom in 
Vemeuil on July 29, 1805. His family had been part of the French 
nobility prior to the Revolution of 1789, and he grew up in an atmos- 
phere where the aristocratic values had been preserved. He received 
much of his early education at home, and at eighteen teok up tlie 
study of law. When he was twenty-one, he became a magistrate at 
Versailles imder the government of Charles X. 

Charles’s government was toppled by the Revolution of 1830, and 
Tocqueville sought some way to dissociate himself from the new 
government without appearing disloyal. Along with his close friend 
Gustave de Beaumont, he petitioned the government for a commis- 
sion to survey the penal institutions in America. The prison survey 
was only a pretext. His primary aim was to view at first hand the 
democratic system as it operated in the United States. The commis- 
sion was granted, and he and Beaumont sailed for America, arriving 
in New York City in May, 1831. From there they began a tour that 
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took them as far north as Canada and as far south as New Orleans. 
They traveled more than seven thousand miles by steamer, stage- 
coach, and horseback before returning to France the following 
February. 

Once the report on American prisons was completed, Tocqueville 
turned to the work that was the real purpose of his travels — Democ- 
racy in America, The first part appeared in 1835. It was received 
with great enthusiasm and soon was translated into several lan- 
guages. The second part appeared in 1840. It was also well received, 
but it did not generate as much excitement as its predecessor. In 
commenting on the complete work, John Stuart Mill said that it 
constituted “the beginning of a new era in the scienc'e of politics.” 

The success of Democracy in America advanced Tocqueville to 
the front rank of French political thinkers. He was honored widely 
and eventually was persuaded to return to politics. He was elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1839, where he remained until 1851. 
Then, withdrawing from public life, he began preparing the work 
that many consider his masterpiece, VAncien Regime et la R(kwlu- 
tion. Its first volume, published in 1856, was even more successful 
than Democracy in America, Unfortunately, ill-health prevented 
him from completing the other volumes. He died in Cannes at the 
age of fifty-three. ^ 

D emocracy in America is one of the most remarkable books ever 
written. Based upon observations made by a twenty-six-year-old 
man during a period of only nine months, it has never been surpasse^d 
as an analysis of American society. Even today, more than one hun- 
dred and thirty years after Tocqueville visited the United States, it 
is still one of the best commentaries available on American institu- 
tions, practices, beliefs, and attitudes. 

One of the reasons why Democracy in America has been of such 
lasting value is that Tocqueville was not so much interested in 
America as in democracy. Of all the nations that were then being 
transformed into demofcracies, the United States was the one in 
which the development of democracy had been “most peaceful and 
most complete.” By comparing what he knew of other societies w ith 
what he observed in America, Tocqueville could see the effects of 
democracy upon social institutions and upon the lives and char- 
acters of men. He took great pains to distinguish betw(ien the effects 
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that seemed to be characteristic of democracy in general and those 
that were peculiar to American democracy. As a result, he was able 
to see below the surface of American society to its underlying prin- 
ciples and tendencies. 

Tocqueville’s great interest in democratic societies stemmed from 
his conviction that democracy was the wave of the future; the move- 
ment towards it was “universal” and “irresistible.” The democratic 
revolution was already under way in Europe, and its outcome was 
anticipated with fear by some, with hope by others. These hopes and 
fears were, in almost every instance, based upon ignorance. Tocque- 
ville’s aim was to provide his countrymen (and other Europeans) 
with the truth about democracy, its “evils and the advantages.” He 
elaborated upon his purpose in a letter to a friend: “I wished to show 
what a democratic people really was in our day. . . To those who 
have fancied an ideal denuK-racy, a brilliant and easily realized 
dream, I endeavored to show that they had clothed the picture in 
false colors. . . . To those for whom the word democract/ is svTiony- 
mous with destruction, anarchy, spoliation, and murder, I have tried 
to show that under a democratic government the fortimes and 
rights of society may be respected, liberty preserv'ed, and religion 
honored.” 

Because of space limitations, only part of Democracy in America 
is reprinted here. The complete work covers almost every important 
asptH't of American life, and the high level of observation and analy- 
sis is sustained throughout. 



Observations on American Life 


and Government 

from Democracy in America 

A INTRODUCTION 

mong the novel objects that attracted my attention during 
my stay in the United States, nothing struck me more forcifdy than the 
general equality of conditions. I readily discovered the prodigious inllu- 
ence w’hich this primary fact exercises on the wliole course of socu^ty, by 
giving a certain direction to public opinion, and a certain t(‘nor to the 
laws; by imparting new maxims to the governing powers, iuid peculiar 
habits to tlie governed. 

I speedily perceived that the influence of tin's fact extends far beyond 
the political character and tlu; laws of the counlry, and that it has no 
less empire over civil society than over the government; it creates o{)in- 
ions, engenders sentiments, suggests the ordinary practices of life, and 
modifies whatever it does not produce. 

The more I advanced in the study of American society, the more I 
perceived that the equality of conditions is the fundamental fact from 
which all others seem to be derived, and the central point at which all 
my observations constantly terminated. 

I then turned my thoughts to our own hemisphere, where I imagined 
that I discerned something analogous to the spectacle which the New 
World presented to me. I observed that the equality of conditions is 
daily progressing towards those extreme limits which it secm$ to have 
reached in the United States; and that the democracy which governs 
the American communities appears to be rapidly rising into power in 
Europe. 

I hence conceived the idea of the book which is now before the reader. 

564 
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It is evident to all alike that a great democratic revolution is going on 
among us; but there are two opinions as to its nature and consequences. 
To some it appears to be a novel accident, which as such may still be 
checked; to others it seems irresistible because it is tlie most uniform, 
the most ancient, and the most permanent tendency which is to be found 
in history. 

Let us recollect the situation of France seven hundred years ago, when 
the territory was divided among a small number of families who were the 
owners of the soil and the rulers of the inhabitants; the right of govern- 
ing descended with the family inheritance from generation to generation; 
force was the only means by which man could act on man; and landed 
property was the sole source of power. 

Soon, however, the political power of the clergy was founded, and be- 
gan to exert itself: the clergy opened its ranks to all cla ses, to the poor 
and tlie rich, the villain and the lord; equality penetrated into the gov- 
ernment through the church, and the being wlio as a serf must have 
vcgctattKl in perpetual bondage took his place as a priest in the midst 
of nobles, and not unfrequently above the heads of kings. 

iTic different relations of men became more complicated and more 
numerous as society gradually became more stable and more civilized, 
llience the want of civil laws was felt; and the order of legal functionar- 
ies soon rose from the obscurity of the tribunals and their dust\' cham- 
bers to appear at tlie court of the monarch, by the side of the feudal 
barons in their ermine and their mail. 

While the kings were ruining themselves bv their gr^'at enterprises, 
and the nobles exhausting their resources by private wars, die lower or- 
ders were enriching themselves by commerce. The influence of money 
began to be perceptible in state affairs. Tlic transactions of business 
openc'd a n(‘w road to power, and tlie financier ruse to a station of politi- 
cal influence in which he was at once flattered and despised. 

Gradually the spread of mental acquirements, and the increasing taste 
for litcTalure and art, openc^d chance's of suc:cc\ss to talent; science be- 
came a means of govenmumt, intelligence led to social power, and the 
man of letters took a part in the affairs of the state. 

The value attached to the privileges of birth decreased in the exact 
proportion in which new paths were struck out to advancement. In the 
elewenth ccmlury nobility was beyond all price; in the thirteenth it might 
be purchased; it was confcTicd for the first time in 1270; and equality was 
thus introduced into the gov'crnmcmt by the aristocracy itself. 

In the course of these seven hundred years, it sometimes happened 
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that in order to resist the authority of the crown, or to diminish the power 
of their rivals, the nobles granted a certain share of political rights to the 
people. Or, more frequently, the king permitted the lower orders to en- 
joy a degree of power, with the intention of repressing the aristocracy. 

In France the kings have always been tlie most active and the most 
constant of levelers. When they were strong and ambitious, they spared 
no pains to raise the people to the level of the nobles; when they were 
temperate or weak, they allowed the people to rise above themselves. 
Some assisted the democracy by their talents, otfiers by their vices. Louis 
XI and Louis XIV reduced every rank beneath the throne to the same 
subjection; Louis XV descended, himself and all his court, into the dust. 

As soon as land was held on any other than a feudal tenure, and per- 
sonal property began in its turn to confer influence and power, every 
improvement which was introduced in commerce or manufacture was a 
fresh element of the equality of conditions. Henceforward every new dis- 
covery, every' new want which it engendered, and every new desire which 
craved satisfaction, was a step towards the universal level. Tlie taste for 
luxury, the love of war, the sway of fashion, and the most superficial as 
well as the deepest passions of the human heart, co-operated to enrich 
the poor and to impoverish the rich. 

From the time when the exercise of the intellect became the source 
of strength and of wealth, it is impossible not to consider addition 

to science, every fresh truth, and every new idea as a germ of power 
placed within the reach of the people. Poetry, eloquence, and meTnor\^ 
the grace of wit, the glow of imagination, the depth of thought, and all 
the gifts which are bestowed by Providence with an equal hand turned 
to the advantage of the democracy; and even when they w ere in the pos- 
session of its adversaries, they still served its cause by throwing into re- 
lief the natural greatness of man; its conquests spread, therefore, with 
those of civilization and knowledge; and literature became an arsenal, 
where the poorest and the w'eakest could always find weapons to their 
hand. 

In perusing the pages of our history, we shall scarcely meet with a 
single great event, in the lapse of seven hundred years, which has not 
turned to the advantage of equality. 

The Crusades and the wars of the English decimated the nobles and 
divided their possessions; the erection of communities inlrcKluced an 
element of democratic liberty into tlie bosom of feudal monarchy; the 
invention of firearms equalized the villain and the noble on the field of 
battle; printing opened the same resources to the minds of all classes; 
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the post was organized so as to bring the same information to the door 
of the poor man s cottage, and to the gate of the palace; and Protestantism 
proclaimed that all men are alike able to find the road to heaven. The 
discovery of America offered a thousand new paths to fortune and placed 
riches and power within the reach of the adventurous and tlie obscure. 

If we examine what has happened in France at intervals of fifty years, 
beginning with the eleventh century, we shall invariably perceive tliat a 
twofold revolution has taken place in the state of society. The noble has 
gone down on the social ladder, and the roturier has gone up; the one 
descends as the other rises. Every half-century brings them nearer to 
each other, and they will very shortly meet. 

Nor is this phenomenon at all peculiar to France. Whithersoever we 
turn our eyes we shall witness the same continual revolution throughout 
the whole of Cliristendom. 

The various occurrences of national existence have everywhere turned 
to the advantage of democracy; all men have aided it by their exertions: 
those who have lulentionally labored in its cause, and those who have 
served it unwittingly; those who have fought for it and those who have 
declared themselves its opponents have all been driven along in the same 
track, have all labored to one end, some ignorantly and some unwillingly; 
all have been blind instruments in the hands of God. 

The gradual development of tlie equality of conditions is therefore a 
providential fact, and it possesses all tlie characteristics of a divine de- 
cree: it is universal, it is durable, it constantly eludes all human interfer- 
ence, and all events as well as all men contribute to its progress. 

Would it, then, be wise to imagine that a social impuLc which dates 
from so fiu* back can be checked by the efforts of a generation? Is it 
credible that tlie dcmcKTacy which has annihilated th? feudal system, 
and vanquished kings, will respect the citizen and the capitalist? Will it 
stop now that it is growm so strong, and its adversaries so weak? 

None can say which way we arc going, for all terms of comparison are 
wanting: the equality of conditions is more complete in the Christian 
countries of tlie present day than it has been at any time, or in any part 
of the world, so that the extent of what already exists prevents us from 
. foreseeing what may be yet to come. 

The wdiolc book which is here offered to die public has been written 
under the impression of a kind of rehgious dread produced in the au- 
thors mind by the contemplation of so irresistible a revolution, which 
has advanced for centuries in spite of such amazing obstacles, and which 
is still proceeding in the midst of the ruins it has made. 
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It is not necessary that God himself should speak in order to disclose to 
us the unquestionable signs of His will; we can discern them in the 
habitual course of nature, and in the invariable tendency of events: I 
know, without a special revelation, that the planets move in the orbits 
traced by the Creator s finger. 

If the men of our time were led by attentive observation, and by sin- 
cere reflection, to acknowledge that the gradual and progressive develop- 
ment of social equality is at once the past and future of their history, this 
solitary truth would confer the sacred character of a divine decree upon 
the change. To attempt to check democracy would be in that case to re- 
sist the will of God; and the nations would then be constrained to make 
the best of the social lot awarded to them by Providence. 

The Christian nations of our age seem to me to present a most alarm- 
ing spectacle; the impulse which is bearing them along is so strong that 
it cannot be stopped, but it is not yet so rapid that it cannot be guided: 
their fate is in their hands; yet a little while and it may be so no longer. 

The first duty which is at this time imposed upon those who direct our 
affairs is to educate the democracy; to warm its faith, if that be possible; 
to purify its morals; to direct its energies; to substitute a knowledge of 
business for its inexperience, and an acquaintance with its true interests 
for its blind propensities; to adapt its government to time and place, and 
to modify it in compliance with the occurrences and the actorsj;)f the age. 

A new science of politics is indispensable to a new world. 

This, however, is what we think of least; launched in the middle of a 
rapid stream, we obstinately fix our eyes on the ruins which may still be 
descried upon the shore we have left, while the current sweeps us along, 
and drives us backwards toward the gulf. 

In no country in Europe has the great social revolution which I have 
been describing made such rapid progress as in France; but it has always 
been borne on by chance. The heads of the state have never had any 
forethought for its exigencies, and its victories have been obtained witli- 
out their consent or wifhout their knowledge. The most powerful, the 
most intelligent, and the most moral classes of the nation have never at- 
tempted to connect themselves with it in order to guide it. The people 
has consequently been abandoned to its wild propensities, and it has 
grown up like those outcasts who receive their education in the public 
streets, and who are unacquainted with aught but the vices and wretched- 
ness of society. The existence of a democracy was seemingly unknown, 
when on a sudden it took possession of the supreme power. Everything 
was then submitted to its caprices, it was worshiped as the idol of 
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strength; until, when it was enfeebled by its own excesses, the legislator 
conceived the rash project of annihilating its power, instead of instruct- 
ing it and correcting its vices; no attempt was made to fit it to govern, 
but all were bent on excluding it from the government. 

The consequence of this has been that the democratic revolution has 
been effected only in the material parts of society, without that concomi- 
tant change in laws, ideas, customs and manners which was necessary 
to render such a revolution beneficial. We have gotten a democracy, but 
without the conditions which lessen its vices and render its natural ad- 
vantages more prominent; and although we already perceive the evils 
it brings, we are ignorant of the benefits it may confer. 

While the power of the crown, supported by the aristocracy, peaceably 
governed the nations of Europe, society possessed, in the midst of its 
wretchedness, several different advantages which can now scarcely be 
apj)reciated or conceived. 

Hie power of a part of his subjects was an insurmountable barrier to 
the tyranny of the prince; and the monarch, who felt the almost divine 
character which he enjoyed in the eyes of the multitude, derived a mo- 
tive for the just use of his power from the respect which he inspired. 

High as they were placed above the people, the nobles could not but 
take tliat calm and benevolent interest in its fate wliich the shepherd 
fi'cls towards his flock; and without acknowledging tlie poor as their 
equals, tliey watched over the destiny of those whose welfare Providence 
had entrusted to their care, 

Tlie people never having conceived the idea of a social londition dif- 
ferent from its own, and entertaining no expectation of ever tanking with 
its chiefs, received benefits from them without discussing tlieir rights. It 
grew attached to them when they were cioincnt and just, and it sub- 
mitted without resistance or servility to their exactions, as to the inevita- 
ble visitations of the arm of God. Custom, and the manners of the time, 
had moreover created a species of law in the midst of violence, and 
established certain limits to oppression. 

As the noble never suspected that anyone would attempt to deprive 
him of the privileges which he believed to be legitimate, and as the serf 
looked upon his own inferiority as a consequence of the immutable order 
of nature, it is easy to imagine that a mutual t Achange of good will took 
place betwt'en two classes so differently gifted by fate. Inequality and 
wTCtchcdness were then to be found in society; but the souls of neither 
rank of men were degraded. 

Men are not corrupted by the exercise of powxT or debased by the 
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habit of obedience; but by the exercise of a power which they believe to 
be illegal and by obedience to a rule which tliey consider to be usurped 
and oppressive. 

On one side was wealth, strength, and leisure, accompanied by the re- 
finements of luxury, the elegance of taste, the pleasures of wit, and the 
religion of art. On the other was labor, and a rude ignorance; but in the 
midst of this coarse and ignorant multitude, it was not uncommon to 
meet with energetic passions, generous sentiments, profound religious 
convictions, and independent virtues. 

The body of a state thus organized might boast of its stability, its 
power, and, above all, of its glory. 

But the scene is now changed; and gradually the two ranks mingle; 
the divisions which once severed mankind are lowered; property is di- 
vided, power is held in common, the light of intelligence spreads, and 
tlie capacities of all classes are equally cultivated; the state becomes 
democratic, and the empire of democracy is slowly and peaceably intro- 
duced into the institutions and the manners of the nation. 

I can conceive a society in which all men would profess an equal at- 
tachment and respect for the laws of which they are the common au- 
thors; in which the authority of the state would be respected as necessary, 
though not as divine; and the loyalty of the subject to the chief magistrate 
would not be a passion, but a quiet and rational persuasion. Every indi- 
vidual being in the possession of rights which he is sure to retain, a kind 
of manly reliance and reciprocal courtesy would arise between all classes, 
alike removed from pride and meanness. 

The people, well acquainted with its true interests, would allow that, 
in order to profit by the advantages of society, it is necessary to satisfy 
its demands. In this state of things, the voluntary association of the citi- 
zens might supply the individual exertions of the nobles, and the com- 
munity would be alike protected from anarchy and from oppression. 

I admit that in a democratic state thus constituted society will not be 
stationary, but the impulses of the social body may be reg\ilated and di- 
rected forwards; if there be less splendor than in the halls of an aristoc- 
racy, the C'ontrast of misery will be less frequent also; the pleasures of 
enjoyment may be less excessive, but those of cxjmfort will be more gen- 
eral; the sciences may be less perfectly cultivated, but ignorance will be 
less common; the impetuosity of the feelings will be repressed, and the 
habits of the nation softened; there will be more vices and fewer crimes. 

In the absence of enthusiasm and of an ardent faith, great sacrifices 
may be obtained from the members of a commonwealth by an appeal to 
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their understandings and their experience; each individual will feel the 
same necessity for uniting with his fellow citizens to protect his own 
weakness; and as he knows that if they are to assist he must co-operate, 
he will readily perceive that his personal interest is identified with the 
interest of the community. 

The nation, taken as a whole, will be less brilliant, less glorious, and 
perhaps less strong; but the majority of the citizens will enjoy a greater 
degree of prosperity, and the people will remain quiet, not because it 
despairs of amelioration, but because it is conscious of the advantages 
of its condition. 

If all the consequences of this state of things were not good or useful, 
society would at least have appropriated all such as were useful and 
good; and having once and forever renounced the social advantages of 
aristocracy, mankind would enter into possession of all the benefits which 
democracy can afford. 

But here it may be asked what we have adopted in the place of those 
institutions, iliose ideas, and tliose customs of our forefathers which we 
have abandoned. 

The sp(dl of royalty is broken, but it has not been succeeded by the 
majesty of the laws; the people has learned to despise all authority, but 
fear now extorts a larger tribute of obedience than that which was for- 
merly paid by reverence and by love. 

I perceive that we have destroyed those independent beings which 
were able to cope with tyranny singlehanded; but it is the government 
that has inherited the privileges of which families, corporations, and 
individuals have been deprived; the weakness of the whole community 
has therefore succeeded that influence of a small body of citizens, which, 
if it was sometimes oppressive, was often conservative. 

The division of property has lessened the distance which separated the 
rich from the poor; but it would seem that the nearer they draw to each 
other, the great(T is their mutual hatred, and the more vehement the 
envy and the dread with which they resist each other s claims to power; 
the notion of right is alike insensible to both classes, and force affords 
to both the only argument for the present, and the only guarantee for 
the future. 

The poor man retains the prejudices of his forefathers without their 
faith, and their ignorance without their virtues; he has adopted the doc- 
trine of self-interest as the rule of his actions, without understanding the 
science which controls it, and his egotism is no less blind than his de- 
votedness was formerly. 
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If society is tranquil, it is not because it relies upon its strength and 
its well-being, but because it knows its weakness and its infirmities; a 
single eflFort may cost it its life; everybody feels the evil, but no one has 
courage or energy enough to seek the cure; the desires, the regret, the 
sorrows, and the joys of the time produce nothing that is visible or per- 
manent, like the passions of old men wliich terminate in impotence. 

We have, then, abandoned whatever advantages the old state of things 
afforded, without receiving imy compensation from our present condi- 
tion; we have destroyed an aristocracy, and we set.*m inclined to survey 
its ruins with complacency, and to fix oui abode in the midst of them. 

Tlie phenomena which the intellectual world presents are not less de- 
plorable. The democracy of France, checked in its course or abandoned 
to its lawless passions, has overthrown whatever crossed its path, and 
has shaken all that it has not destroyed. Its empire on society has not 
been gradually introduced, or peaceably established, but it has con- 
stantly advanced in the midst of disorder and the agitation of a conflict. 
In the heat of the slniggle each partisan is hurried be‘yoncl the limits of 
his opinions by the opinions and the excesses of his opponents, until he 
loses sight of the end of his exertions, and holds a language whicli dis- 
guises his real sentiments or secret instincts. Hence arises the strange 
confusion which we are witnessing. 

I cannot recall to my mind a passage in history more worthy of sorrow 
and of pity than the scenes which are happening undfT our eyes; it is as 
if the natural bond which unites tlie opinions of man to his tastes, and 
his actions to his principles, was now broken; the sympathy which has 
always been acknowk‘dged between the feelings and the ideas of man- 
kind appears to be dissolved, and all the laws of moral analogy to be 
abolished. 

Zealous (Christians may be found among us whose minds are nurtured 
in the love and knowledge of a future life, and who readily espouse the 
cause of human liberty as the source of all moral greatness. Christianity, 
which has declared that all men are equal in the sight of God, will not 
refuse to acknowledge that all citizens are equal in the eye of the law. 
But, by a singular concourse of events, religion is entangled in those 
institutions which democracy a.ssaiJs, and it is not unfrc(juently brought 
to reject the equality it loves, and to curse that cause of liberty as a foe, 
which it might hallow by its alliance. 

By the side of these religious men I discern others whose looks are 
turned to the earth more than to heaven; they are the partisans of liberty, 
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not only as the source of the noblest virtues, but more especially as the 
root of all solid advantages; and they sincerely desire to extend its sway, 
and to impart its blessings to mankind. It is natural that they should 
hasten to invoke the assistance of religion, for they must know that liberty 
cannot be established without morality, nor morality without faith; but 
they have seen religion in the ranks of their adversaries, and they inquire 
no further; some of them attack it openly, and the remainder are afraid 
to defend it. 

In former ages slavery has been advocated by the venal and slavish- 
minded, while the independent and the warmhearted were struggling 
witliout hope to save the liberties of mankind. But men of high and 
generous characters are now to be met with whose opinions are at vari- 
ant‘e with their inclinations, and who praise that servility which they 
have themselves never known. Others, on the contrary, speak in the name 
of liberty, as if they were able to feel its sanctity and its majesty, and 
loudly claim for humanity those rights which they have always disowned. 

There are vurtucus and peaceful individuals whose pure morab'ty, quiet 
habits, affluence, and talents fit them to be the leaders of the surrounding 
population; their love of their country is sincere, and they are prepared 
to make the greatest sacrifices to its welfare, but they confound the 
abuses of civilization with its benefits, and the idea of evil is inseparable 
in their minds from that of novelty. 

Not far from this class is another party, whose object is to materialize 
mankind, to hit upon what is expedient without heeding what is just, to 
acquire knowledge without faith, and prosperity apart from virtue; as- 
suming the title of the champions of modern civilization and placing 
themselves in a station which they usurp with insolence, and from which 
they are driven by tlieir ow n unworthiness. 

Where are we then? 

The religionists are the enemies of liberty, and the friends of liberty 
attack religion; the high-minded and the noble advocate subjection, and 
the meanest and most ser\dle minds preach independence; honest and 
enlightened citizens arc opposed to all progiess, while men witliout 
patriotism and without principles are the apostles of civilization and of 
•intelligence. 

Has such been the fate of the centuries which have preceded our own? 
and has man always inhabited a world, like the present, where nothing 
is linked together, where virtue is without genius, and genius without 
honor; where the love of order is c'onfounded with a taste for oppression. 
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and the holy rites of freedom with a contempt of law; where the light 
thrown by conscience on human actions is dim, and where nothing 
seems to be any longer forbidden or allowed, honorable or shameful, 
false or true? 

I cannot, however, believe that the Creator made man to leave him in 
an endless struggle with the intellectual miseries which surround us: 
God destines a ailmer and a more certain future to the communities of 
Europe; I am unacquainted with His designs, but I shall not cease to 
believe in them because I cannot fathom them, and I had rather mistrust 
my own capacity than His justice. 

There is a country in the world where the great revolution which I am 
speaking of seems nearly to ^ave reached its natural limits; it has been 
eHected with ease and simplicity — say rather that this country has at- 
tained the consequences of the democratic revolution which we are 
undergoing without having experienced the revolution itself. 

The emigrants who fixed themselves on the shores of America in the 
beginning of the sev^enteenth century severed the democratic principle 
from all the principles which repressed it in the old (ommunities of 
Europe, and transplanted it unalloyed to the New World. It has tliere 
been allowed to spread in perfect freedom, and to put forth its conse- 
quences in the laws by influencing the manners of the ('ountry. 

It appears to me beyond a doubt that sooner or later we sjball arrive, 
like the Americans, at an almost complete equality of c^onditions. But I 
do not conclude from this that we shall ever be necessarily led to draw 
the same political consequences which the Americans have derived from 
a similar social organization. 1 am far from supposing that they have 
chosen the only form of government which a democracy may adopt; hut 
the identity of the cQicient cause of laws and manners in the two coun- 
tries is sufficient to account for the immense interest we have in becom- 
ing acquainted with its effects in each of them. 

It is not, then, merely to satisfy a legitimate curiosity that I have ex- 
amined America: my wish has been to find instruction by whic'h we may 
ourselves profit. Whoever should imagine that I have intended to write 
a panegyric would be strangely mistaken, and on reading this book he 
will perceive that such was not my design; nor has it been my object to 
advocate any form of government in particular, for I am of opfaiioii that 
absolute excellence is rarely to be found in any legislation. I have not 
even affected to discuss whether the social revolution, which I believe 
to be irresistible, is advantageous or prejudicial to mankind. I have 
acknowledged this revolution as a fact already acc'omplished or on the 
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eve of its accomplishment; and I have selected the nation, from among 
those which have undergone it, in which its development has been the 
most peaceful and the most complete, in order to discern its natural con- 
sequences, and, if it be possible, to distinguish the means by which it 
may be rendered profitable. I confess that in America I saw more than 
America; I sought the image of democracy itself, with its inclinations, 
its character, its prejudices, and its passions, in order to learn what we 
have to fear or to hope from its progress. 

In the first part of this work I have attempted to show the tendency 
given to the laws by the democracy of America, which is abandoned 
almost without restraint to its instinctive propensities, and to exhibit tlie 
course it prescTibes to the government and the influence it exercises on 
affairs. I have sought to disetwer the evils and the advantages which it 
produces. I have examined the precautions used by the Americans to 
direct it, as well as those which they have not adopted, and I have un- 
dertaken to point out the causes which enable it to govern society. I do 
not know whether I have succeeded in making known what I saw in 
America, but I am certain that such has been my sincere desire, and 
tliat I have never, knowingly, molded facts to ideas, instead of ideas to 
facts. 

Whenever a point could be established by the aid of written docu- 
ments, I have had recourse to the original text, and to the most authentic 
and ajiproved works. I have cited my authorities in the notes, and anyone 
may refer to them. Whenever an opinion, a political custom, or a remark 
on the manners of the country was concerned, I endeavored to consult 
the most enlightened men I met with. If the point in qu'^stion was im- 
pt)rtant or doubtful, I was not satisfied with one testimony, but I formed 
my oj)inion on the evidence of several witnesses. Here the reader must 
necessarily believe me upon my word. I could frec[uently have quoted 
names which are either known to him, or which deserve to be so, in proof 
of what I advance; but I have carefully abstained from this practice. A 
stranger fretjuently hears important truths at the fireside of his host, 
vvhicli the latter would perhaps conceal from the ear of friendship; he 
consoles himself with his guest for the silence to which he is restricted, 
and the shortness of the traveler's stay takes away all fear of his indis- 
cretion. I citrefully noted every conversation of this nature as soon as it 
occurred, but these notes will never leave my writing case; I had rather 
injure the success of my statements than add my name to the list of those 
strangers who repay the generous hospitality they have received by sub- 
sequent chagrin and annoyance. 
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I am aware that, notwithstanding my care, nothing will be easier than 
to criticize this book, if anyone ever chooses to criticize it. 

Those readers who may examine it closely will discover the funda- 
mental idea which connects the several parts together. But the diversity 
of the subjects I have had to treat is exceedingly great, and it will not be 
difficult to oppose an isolated fact to the body of facts which I quote, or 
an isolated idea to the body of ideas I put forth. I hope to be read in the 
spirit which has guided my labors, and that my book may be judged by 
the general impression it leaves, as I have formed rny own judgment not 
on any single reason, but upon the mass of evidence. 

It must not be forgotten that the author who wishes to be understood 
is obliged to push all his ideas to their utmost theoretical consequences, 
and often to the verge of what is false or impracticable; for if it be neces- 
sary sometimes to quit the rules of logic in active life, such is not the 
case in discourse, and a man finds that almost as many difficulties spring 
from inconsistency of language as usually arise from consistency of con- 
duct. 

I conclude by pointing out myself what many readers will consider the 
principal defect of the work. This book is written to favor no particular 
views, and in composing it I have entertained no design of serving or 
attacking any party. I have undertaken not to see differently, but to look 
further than parties, and while they are busied for the morfow, I have 
turned my thoughts to the future. . . . 

Social Condition of the Anglo-Americans 

A social condition is commonly the result of circumstances, sometimes 
of laws, oftener still of these two causes united; but wherever it exists, it 
may justly be considered as the source of almost all the laws, the usages, 
and the ideas which regulate the conduct of nations: whatever it does 
not produce it modifies. 

It is therefore necessary, if we would become acquainted with the 
legislation and the manners of a nation, to begin by the study of its so- 
cial condition. 

THE STRIKING CHARACTERISTIC OF THE SOCIAL CONDITION 
OF THE ANGLO-AMERICANS IS ITS ESSENTIAL DEMOCRACY 

Many important observations suggest themselves upon the social con- 
dition of the Anglo-Americans; but there is one which takes precedence 
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of all the rest. The social condition of the Americans is eminently demo- 
cratic; tliis was its character at the foundation of the Colonies, and is still 
more strongly marked at the present day. 

I have stated in the preceding chapter that great equality existed 
among the emigrants who settled on the shores of New England. The 
germ of aristocTacy was never planted in that part of the Union. The 
only influence which obtained there was that of intellect; the people 
were used to reverence certain names as the emblems of knowledge and 
virtue. Some of their fellow citizens acquired a power over the rest which 
might truly have been called aristocratic, if it had been capable of trans- 
mission from father to son. 

This was the state of things to the cast of the Hudson: to the southwest 
of that river, and in the direction of the Floridas, the case was different. 
In most of the states situated to the southwest of the Hudson, some great 
English proprietors had settled, who had imported with them aristocratic 
principles and the English law of descent. I have explained the reasons 
why it was impossible ever to establish a powerful aristocracy in Amer- 
ica; these reasons existed with less force to the southwest of the Hudson. 
In the South, one man, aided by slaves, could cultivate a great extent of 
country; it was therefore common to see rich landed proprietors. But 
their influence was not altogether aristocratic as that term is understood 
in Europe, since they possessed no privileges; and the cultivation of their 
estates being carried on by slaves, they had no tenants depending on 
them, and consequently no patronage. Still, tlie great proprietors south 
of the Hudson constituted a superior class, having ideas and tastes of its 
own, and forming the center of political action. This kind (^f aristocracy 
s)nTipathized witli the body of the people, whose passions and interests it 
easily embraced; but it was too weak and too shori-lived to excite 
either love or hatred for itself. Tliis was the class which headed the insur- 
rection in the South, and furnished the best leaders of the American 
Revolution. 

At the period of which we are now speaking society was shaken to its 
center: the people, in whose name the struggle had taken place, con- 
ceived the desire of exercising the authorit)^ which it had acquired; its 
’ democratic tendencies were awakened; and having throv^Ti off vhe yoke 
of the mother country, it aspired to independence of every kind. The in- 
fluence of individuals gradually ceased to be felt, and custom and law 
united together to produce the same result. 

But the law of descent was the last step to equality. I am surprised that 
ancient and modem jurists have not attributed to this law a greater influ- 
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ence on human affairs.^ It is true that these laws belong to civil afF;iirs; 
but they ought nevertheless to be placed at the head of all political insti- 
tutions; for, while political laws are only the symbol of a nation s condi- 
tion, they exercise an incredible influence upon its social state. They have, 
moreover, a sure and uniform manner of operating upon society, affect- 
ing, as it were, generations yet unborn. 

Through their means man acquires a kind of preternatural power over 
the future lot of his fellow creatures. When the legislator has regulated 
the law of inheritance, he may rest from his labor. Tlu', machine once put 
in motion will go on for ages, and advance, as if self-guided, towards a 
given point. When framed in a particular manner, this law unites, draws 
togetlier, and vests property and power in a few hands: its tendency is 
clearly aristocratic. On opposite principles its action is still more rapid; it 
divides, distributes, and disperses both property and power. Alarmed by 
the rapidity of its progress, those who despair of arresting its motion 
endeavor to obstruct it by difficulties and impediments; they vainly seek 
to counteract its effect by contrary efforts: but it gradually reduces or 
destroys every obstacle, until by its incessant activity the bulwarks of 
the influence of wealth are ground down to the fine and shifting sand 
which is the basis of democracy. When the law of inheritance permits, 
still more when it decrees, the equal division of a father’s property among 
all his children, its effects are of two kinds: it is important to j;j^istinguish 
them from each other, although they tend to the same end. 

In virtue of the law of partff>le inheritance, the death of every propric^- 
tor brings about a kind of revolution in property: not only do his posses- 
sions change hands, but their very nature is altered, since they are par- 
celed into shares which become smaller and smaller at each division. 
This is the direct and, as it were, the physical effect of the law. It follows, 
then, that in countries where equality of inheritance is established by 
law, property, and especially landed property, must have a tendency to 
perpetual diminution. The effects, however, of such legislation would 
only be perceptible after a lapse of time if the law was abandoned to 
its own working, for supposing the family to consist of two children 
(and in a country peopled as France is the average number is not above 

I understand by the law of descent all those laws whose principal object is to regu- 
late the distribution of property after the death of its owner. 'Hie law of entail is 
of this number: it certainly prevents the owner from disposing of his possessirms 
before his death; hut this is solely with the view of preserving them entire for the 
heir. The principal object, therefore, of the law of entail is to regulate the desc'cnt 
of property after the death of its owner: its other provisions are merely means to 
this end. 
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three), these children, sharing among them the fortune of both parents, 
would not be poorer than their father or mother. 

But the law of equal division exercises its influence not merely upon 
the property itself, but it affects the minds of the heirs and brings their 
passions into play. These indirect consequences tend powerfully to the 
destruction of large fortunes, and especially of large domains. 

Among nations whose law of descent is founded upon the right of 
primogeniture, landed estates often pass from generation to generation 
without undergoing division. The consequence of which is that family 
feeling is to a certain degree incorporated with the estate. The family 
represents the estate, the estate the family; whose name, together with 
its origin, its glory, its power, and its virtues, is thus perpetuated in an 
imperishable memorial of the past, and a sure pledge of the future. 

When the equal partition of property is established b/ law, the inti- 
mate connection is destroyed between family feeling and the preserva- 
tion of the paternal estate: the property ceases to represent the family, 
for as it must inevitably be divided after one or two generations, it has 
evidently a constant tendency to diminish, and must in the end be com- 
pletely dispersed. The sons of the great landed proprietor, if they are 
few in number, or if fortune befriends them, may indeed entertain the 
hope of being as wealthy as their father, but not that of possessing the 
same property as he did; their riches must necessarily be composed of 
elements different from his. 

Now, from the moment that you divest the landowner of that interest 
in the preservation of his estate which he derives from association, from 
tradition, and from family pride, you may be certain thot sooner or 
later he will dispose of it; for there is a strong pecuniary interest in fa- 
vor of selling, as floating capital produces higher interest than real 
property, and is more readily available to gratify the passions of the 
moment. 

Great landed estates which have once been divided never come to- 
gether again; for the small proprietor draws from his land a better reve- 
nue, in proportion, than the large owner does from his; and of course he 
sells it at a higlier rate.^ The calculations of gain, therefore, which decide 
the rich man to sell his domain will still morr* powerfully influence him 
against buying small estates to unite them into a large one. 

What is called family pride is often founded upon an illusion of self- 

a. I do not mean to say that the small proprietor cultivates his land l>etter, but he 
cultivates it witli more ardor and care, so that he makes up by his labor for his 
want of skill. 
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love. A man wishes to perpetuate and immortalize himself, as it were, in 
his great-grandchildren. Where tlie esprit de famille ceases to act, indi- 
vidual selfishness comes into play. When the idea of family becomes 
vague, indeterminate, and uncertain, a man tliinks of his present con- 
venience; he provides for the establisliment of his succeeding generation 
and no more. 

Either a man gives up the idea of perpetuating his family, or at any 
rate he seeks to accomplish it by other means than tliat of a landed 
estate. 

Thus not only does the law of partible inheritance render it difficult 
for families to preserve their ancestral domains entire, but it deprives 
them of the inclination to attempt it, and compels them in some measure 
to co-operate with the law in their own extinction. 

The law of equal distribution proceeds by two methods; by acting 
upon things, it acts upon persons; by influencing persons, it affects things. 
By these means the law succeeds in striking at the root of landed prop- 
erty, and dispersing rapidly both families and fortunes.'* 

Most certainly it is not for us P'renchmen of the nineteenth century, 
who daily witness the political and social changes which the law of par- 
tition is bringing to pass, to question its influence. It is perpetually con- 
spicuous in our country, overthrowing the walls of c^ur dwellings and 
removing the landmarks of our fields. But although it has produced great 
effects in France, much still remains for it to do. Our recollections, opin- 
ions, and habits present powerful obstacles to its progress. 

In the United States it has nearly completed its w^ork of destruction, 
and there we can best study its results. The English laws concerning the 
transmission of property w^ere abolished in almost all the states at the 
time of the Revolution. The law of entail was so modified as not to inter- 
rupt the free circulation of property. The first generation liaving passed 
away, estates began to be parceled out; and the change became more 

3. Land being the most stable kind of property, we find, from time to time, rich indi- 
viduals who aro disposed to make grrat sacrifice's in order to obtain it, and who 
willingly forfeit a considerable part of their income to make sure of the rest. But 
these are accidental cases. Tlie preference for landed property Is no longer found 
habitually in any class but among the poor. The small landowner, who has les.s in- 
formation, less imagination, and fewer passions than the great one, is generally oc- 
cupied with the desire of increasing his estate; and it often happens tjiat by in- 
heritance, by marriage, or by the chances of trade, lu" is gradually furnished with 
the means. Ihus, to balance the tendency which leads men to divide their estates, 
there exists another, which incites them to add to them. This tendency, which is 
sufficient to prevent c^states from being divided ad infinitum, is not strong enough 
to create great territorial pos.sessians, certainly not to keep them up in the same 
family. 
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and more rapid \vith the progress of time. At this moment, after a lapse 
of a little more than sixty years, the aspect of society is totally altered; 
the families of the great landed proprietors are almost all commingled 
with the general mass. In the state of New York, which formerly con- 
tained many of tliese, there are but two who still keep their heads above 
the stream; and they must shortly disappear. The sons of these opulent 
citizens are become merchants, lawyers, or physicians. Most of them 
have lapsed into obscurity. The last trace of hereditary ranks and distinc- 
tions is destroyed — the law of partition has reduced all to one level. 

I do not mean tliat there is any deficiency of wealthy individuals in the 
United States; I know of no country, indeed, where the love of money 
has taken stronger hold on the affections of men, and where a profounder 
contempt is expressed for the theory of the permanent equality of prop- 
erty. But wealth circulates with inconceivable rapidity, and experience 
shows that it is rare to find two succeeding generations in the full enjoy- 
ment of it. 

This picture, which may perhaps be thought to be overcharged, still 
gives a very imperft‘cl idea of what is taking place in the new states of 
the VVT'st and Southw(*st. At the end of tlie last century a few bold ad- 
venturers begiin to penetrate into the valleys of the Mississippi, and the 
mass of the population veiy' soon began to move in that direction: com- 
munities unheard of till them were seen to emerge from the wilds; states 
whose names were not in existence a few years before claimed their 
place in the American Union; and in the western settlements we may 
behold democracy arrived at its utmost extreme. In these states, founded 
offhand, and, as it were, by chance, the inhabitants are but nf yesterday. 
Scarcely known to one another, the nearest neighbors are ignorant of 
each other’s history. In this part of the American continent, therefore, 
the population has not experienced the influence of great names and 
great wealth, nor even that of the natural aristocracy of knowledge and 
virtue. None are there to wield that respectable power which men n\t 1I- 
ingly grant to the remembrance of a life spent in doing good before their 
eyes. The new states of the West are already inhabited; but society has 
no existence among th(?m. 

It is not only the fortunes of men which re equal in America; even 
their acquirements partake in some degree of the same uniformity. I do 
not believe that there is a country in the world where, in proportion to 
the population, there are so few uninstructed, and at the same time so 
few learned, individuals. Primary instruction is within the reach of ev- 
erybody; superior instruction is scarcely to be obtained by any. This is 
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not surprising; it is in fact the necessary consequence of what we have 
advanced above. Almost all the Americans are in easy circumstances, 
and can therefore obtain the first elements of human knowledge. 

In America there are comparatively few who are rich enough to live 
without a profession. Every profession requires an apprenticeship, which 
limits the time of instruction to the early years of life. At fifteen they 
enter upon tlieir caUing, and thus their education ends at the age when 
ours begins. Whatever is done afterwards is witlr a view to some special 
and lucrative object: a science is taken up as a matter of business, and 
the only branch of il which is attended to is such as admits of an im- 
mediate practical application. 

In America most of the rich men were formerly poor; most of those 
who now enjoy leisure were absorbed in business during their youth; 
the consequence of which is that when they might have had a taste for 
study, they had no time for it, and when the time is at their disposal they 
have no longer the inclination. 

There is no class, then, in America, in which the taste for intellectual 
pleasures is transmitted with hereditary fortune and leisure, and by 
which the labors of the intellect are held in honor. Accordingly there is 
an equal want of the desire and the power of application to these objects. 

A middling standard is fixed in America for human knowledge. All ap- 
proach as near to it as they can: some as they rise, others as they de- 
scend. Of course, an immense multitude of persons are to be found who 
entertain the same number of 'ideas on religion, history, science, political 
economy, legislation, and government. The gifts of intellect proceed di- 
rectly from God, and man cannot prevent their unequal distribution. But 
in consequence of the state of things which we have here represented, it 
happens that although the capacities of men are widely different, as the 
Creator has doubtless intended they should be, they are submitted to the 
same method of treatment. 

In America the aristocratic element has always been fe(;ble from its 
birth; and if at the present day it is not actually destroyed, it is al any 
rate so completely disabled that we can scarcely assign to it any degree 
of influence in the course of affairs. 

The democratic principle, on the contrary, has gained so much strength 
by time, by events, and by legislation as to have become not only pre- 
dominant but all-powerful. There is no family or corporate authority, and 
it is rare to find even the influence of individual character enjoy any dura- 
bility. 

America, then, exhibits in her social state a most extraordinary pho- 
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nomenon. Men are there seen on a greater equality in point of fortune 
and intellect, or, in other words, more equal in their strength, than in 
any other country of the world, or in any age of which history has pre- 
served the remembrance. 

POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE SOCIAL CONDITION 
OF THE ANGLO-AMERICANS 

The political consccpiences of such a social condition as this are easily 
deducible. 

It is impossible to believe that equality will not eventually find its way 
into the political world as it does everywhere else. To conceive of men 
remaining forever unequal upon one single point, yet equal on all others, 
is impossible; they must come in the end to be equal upt>n all. 

Now I know of only two methods of establishing equality in the politi- 
cal world; every citizen must be put in possession of his rights, or rights 
must be granted to no one. For nations which are arrived at the same 
stage of social existence as the Anglo-Americans, it is therefore very diflB- 
cult to discover a medium betw^een the sovereignty of all and the abso- 
lute power of one man: and it would be vain to deny tliat the social 
condition which I have been describing is equally liable to each of these 
consequences. 

n^ere is, in fact, a manly and lawful passion for equality which excites 
men to wish all to be powerful and honored. Tliis passion tends to ele- 
vate the humble to the rank of the great; but there exists also in the 
luiman heart a depraved taste for equality, which impels tl c weak to at- 
tempt to lower the powerful to their own level, and reduces men to pre- 
fer equality in slaver)' to inequality with free?dom. Not that those nations 
whose social condition is democratic naturally despise liberty; on the 
contrary, they have an instinctive love of it. But liberty is not the chief 
and constant object of their desires; equality is their idol: they make 
rapid and sudden efforts to obtain liberty; and if they miss their aim, 
resign themselves to their disappointment; but nothing can satisfy them 
except equality, and rather than lose it they resolve to perish. 

On the other hand, in a state where the citizens are nearly on an 
ecjuality, it becomes difficult for them to pieserve their independence 
against the aggressions of power. No one among them being strong 
enough to engage in the struggle with advantage, nothing but a general 
combination can protect their liberty. And such a union is not always to 
be found. 
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From the same social position, then, nations may derive one or the 
other of two great political results; these results are extremely different 
from each other, but tliey may both proceed from the same cause. 

The Anglo-Americans are the first nations who, having been exposed 
to this formidable alternative, have been happy enough to escape the 
dominion of absolute power. They have been allowed by their circum- 
stances, their origin, their intelligence, and especially by their moral feel- 
ing, to establish and maintain the sovereignty of the people. 


The Principle of the Sovereignty of the 
People in America 

Whenever the political laws of the United States are to be discussed, 
it is with the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people that we must be- 
gin. 

The principle of the sovereignty of the people, wliich is to be found, 
more or less, at the bottom of almost all human institutions, generally re- 
mains concealed from view. It is obeyed without being recognized, or 
if for a moment it be brought to light, it is hastily cast back into the 
gloom of the sanctuary. 

“The vtill of the nation” is one of those expressions which have been 
most profusely abused by the wily and the despotic of every ^e. To the 
eyes of some it has been represented by the venal suffrages or a few of 
the satellites of power; to others, by the votes of a timid or an interested 
minority; and some have even discovered it in the silence of a people, 
on the supposition that the fact of submission established the right of 
command. 

In America, the principle of the sovereignty of the people is not either 
barren or concealed, as it is with some other nations; it is recognized by 
the customs and proclaimed by the laws; it spreads freely, and arrives 
without impediment at its most remote consequences. If there be a coun- 
try in the world where the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people can 
be fairly appreciated, where it can be studied in its application to the 
affairs of society, and where its dangers and its advantages may be fore- 
seen, that country is assuredly America. 

I have already observed that, from their origin, the sovereignty of the 
people was the fundamental principle of the greater number of British 
colonies in America. It was far, however, from then exercising as much 
influence on the government of society as it now does. Two obstacles, 
the one external, the other internal, checked its invasive progress. 
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It could not ostensibly disclose itself in the laws of CT)lonies which 
were still constrained to obey the mother country: it was therefore 
obliged to spread secretly, and to gain ground in the provincial assem- 
blies, and especially in the townships. 

American society was not yet prepared to adopt it with all its conse- 
quences. The intelligence of New England, and the wealth of the coun- 
try to the south of the Hudson, ( as I have shown in the preceding chap- 
ter,) long exercised a sort of aristocratic influence which tended to 
retain the exercise of social authority in the hands of a few. The public 
functionaries were not universally elected, and the citizens were not all 
of them electors. The electoral franchise was everywhere placed within 
certain limits, and made dependent on a certain qualification, which was 
exceedingly low in the North, and more considerable in the South. 

The American Revolution broke out, and the doctrine of the sover- 
eignty of the people, which had been nurtured in the townships and 
municipalities, took possession of the state. Every class was enlisted in 
its cause; battles were fought, and victories obtained for it, until it be- 
came the law of laws. 

A no less rapid change was effected in the interior of society, where 
the law of descent completed the abolition of local influences. 

At the very time when this consequence of the laws and of tlie revolu- 
tion was apparent to every eye, victory was irrevocably pronounced in 
favor of the democratic cause. All power was, in fact, in its hands, and 
resistance was no longer possible. The higher orders submitted without 
a murmur and without a struggle to an evil which was thenceforth inevi- 
table. The ordinary fate of falling powers awaited them; each of their 
several members followed his own interest; and as it was impossible to 
wring tlie power from the hands of a people which they did not detest 
sufficiently to brave, their only aim was to secure its good will at any 
price. The most democratic laws were consequently voted by tlie very 
men whose interests they impaired; and thus, although the higher classes 
did not excite the passions of the people against their order, they accel- 
erated the triumph of the new state of tilings; so that, by a singular 
change, the democratic impulse was found to be most irresistible in tlie 
very states where the aristocracy had the firmest hold. 

The state of Maryland, which had been founded by men of rank, was 
the first to proclaim universal suffrage, and to introduce the most demo- 
cratic forms into the conduct of its government. 

When a nation modifies the elective qualification, it may easily be 
foreseen that sooner or later that qualification will be entirely abolished. 
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There is no more invariable rule in the history of society: the further 
electoral rights are extended, the greater is the need of extending tliem; 
for after each concession the strength of the democracy increases, and 
its demands increase with its strength. The ambition of those who are 
below the appointed rate is irritated in exact proportion to the great 
number of those who are above it. Tlie exception at last becomes the 
rule, concession follows concession, and no stop can be made short of 
universal suflFrage. 

At the present day the principle of the sovereignty of the people has 
acquired, in the United States, all the practical development which the 
imagination can conceive. It is unencumbered by those fictions which 
have been thrown over it in other countries, and it appears in every pos- 
sible form according to the exigency of the occasion. Sometimes the laws 
are made by the people in a body, as at Athens; and sometimes its rep- 
resentatives, chosen by universal suffrage, transact business in its name, 
and almost under its immediate control. 

In some countries a power exists which, though it is in a degree foreign 
to the social body, directs it, and forces it to pursue a certain track. In 
others the ruling force is divided, being partly within and partly without 
the ranks of the people. But nothing of the kind is to be seen in the 
United States; there society governs itself for itself. All power centers in 
its bosom; and scarcely an individual is to be met with who would ven- 
ture to conceive, or, still less, to express, the idea of seeking it elsewhere. 
The nation participates in the making of its laws by tlie choice of its 
legislators, and in the execution of them by the choice of the agents of 
the executive government; it may almost be said to govc^m itself, so fee- 
ble and so restricted is the share left to the administration, so little do 
the authorities forget their popular origin and the power from which 
they emanate. . . . 

Liberty of the Press in the United States 

The influence of the liberty of the press does not affect political opin- 
ions alone, but it extends to all the opinions of men, and it modifies cus- 
toms as well as laws. In another part of this work I shall attempt to 
determine the degree of influence which the liberty of the press has exer- 
cised upon civil society in the United States, and to point out the direc- 
tion which it has given to the ideas, as well as the tone which it has im- 
parted to the character and the feelings, of the Anglo-Americans, but at 
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present I purpose simply to examine the effects produced by the liberty 
of the press in the political world. 

I confess that I do not entertain that firm and complete attachment to 
the liberty of the press which things that are supremely good in their 
very nature are wont to excite in the mind; and I approve of it more from 
a recollection of the evils it prevents than from a consideration of the 
advantages it ensures. 

If anyone could point out an intermediate, and yet a tenable, position 
between the complete independence and the entire subjection of the 
public expression of opinion, I should perhaps be inclined to adopt it; 
but th(! difficulty is to discover this position. If it is your intention to cor- 
rect the abuses of unlicensed printing and to restore the use of orderly 
language, you may in the first instance try the offender bv a jury; but if 
the jury accpiits him, the opinion which was that of a single individual 
becomes the opinion of the country at large. Too much and too little has 
therefore hitherto been done: if you proceed, you must bring the delin- 
(juent liefore permanent magistrates; but even here the cause must be 
heard before it can be decided; and the very principles which no book 
would hav(‘ vcTitured to avow are blazoned forth in the pleadings, and 
what was obscurely hinted at in a single composition is then repeated in 
a multitude of other publications. Tlie language in which a thought is 
embodied is the mere carcass of the thought, and not the idea itself; 
tribunals may condemn the form, but the sense and spirit of the work is 
too subtle for their authority; too much has still been done to recede, too 
little to attain your end; you must therefore proceed. If you estabh'sh a 
censorship of the press, the tongue of the public speaker will still make 
itself heard, and you have only increased the miscliief. Tlie powers of 
thought do not rely, like the powers of physical strength, upon the num- 
ber of their mechanical agents, nor can a host of authors be reckoned 
like the troops which compose an army; on the contrar\% the authority^ of 
a principle is often increased by the smallness of the number of men by 
whom it is expressed. The words of a strong-minded man, which pene- 
trate amidst the passions of a listening assembly, have more power than 
the vociferations of a thousand orators; and if it be allowed to speak 
freely in any public place, the consequence i : the same as if free speak- 
ing was allowed in every village. The liberty of discourse must therefore 
be destroyed as well as the liberty of the press; this is the necessary term 
of your efforts; but if your object was to repress the abuses of liberty, 
they have brought you to the feet of a despot. You have been led from 
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the extreme of independence to the extreme of subjection, without meet- 
ing with a single tenable position for shelter or repose. 

Tliere are certain nations which have peculiar reasons for cherishing 
the liberty of the press, independently of the general motives which I 
have just pointed out. For in certain countries which profess to enjoy the 
privileges of freedom, every individual agent of the government may 
violate the laws with impunity, since those whom he oppresses cannot 
prosecute him before the courts of justice. In this case the liberty of the 
press is not merely a guarantee, but it is the only guarantee of their 
liberty and their security which the citizens possess. If tlie rulers of these 
nations proposed to abolish the independence of the press, the people 
would be justified in saying: “Give us the right of prosecuting your of- 
fenses before the ordinary tribunals, and perhaps we may then waive 
our right of appeal to the tribunal of public opinion.” 

But in the countries in which the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people ostensibly prevails, the censorship of the press is not only dan- 
gerous, but it is absurd. When the right of every citizen to co-operate in 
the government of society is acknowledged, every citizen must be pre- 
sumed to possess the power of discriminating between the different opin- 
ions of his contemporaries, and of appreciating the different facts from 
which inferences may be drawn. The sovereignty of the people and the 
liberty of the press may therefore be looked upon as correlative institu- 
tions; just as the censorship of the press and universal suffrage are two 
things which are irreconcilably opposed, and which cannot long be re- 
tained among the institutions of the same people. Not a single individual 
of the twelve millions who inhabit the territory of the United States has 
as yet dared to propose any restrictions to the liberty of the press. The 
first newspaper over which I cast my eyes, upon my arrival in America, 
contained the following article: 

In all this affair, the language of Jackson has been that of a heartless 
despot, solely occupied with the preservation of his own authority. Ambi- 
tion is his crime, and it will be his punishment too: intrigue is his native 
element, and intrigue will confound his tricks, and will deprive him of his 
power: he governs by means of corruption, and his immoral practices will 
redound to his shame and confusion. Flis conduct in the political areiia has 
been that of a shameless and lawless gamester. He succeeded at the time, 
but the hour of retribution approaches, and he will be obliged to disgorge 
his winnings, to throw aside his false dice, and to end his days in some 
retirement, where he may curse his madness at his leisure; for rej>eiitance 
is a virtue with which his heart is likely to remain for ever unacquainted. 
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It is not uncommonly imagined in France that the virulence of the 
press originates in the uncertain social condition, in the political excite- 
ment, and the general sense of consequent evil which prevail in that 
country; and it is therefore supposed that as soon as society has resumed 
a certain degree of composure, the press will abandon its present ve- 
hemence. I am inclined to think that the above causes explain the rea- 
son of the extraordinary ascendency it has acquired over the nation, but 
that they do not exercise much influence upon the tone of its language. 
The periodical press appears to me to be actuated by passions and pro- 
pensities ind(‘pendent of the circumstances in which it is placed; and the 
present position of America corroborates this opinion. 

America is perhaps, at this moment, the country of the whole world 
which contains the fewest germs of revolution; but the press is not less 
destructive in its principles than in France, and it displays the same vio- 
lence without the same reasons for indignation. In America, as in France, 
it constitutes a singular power, so strangely composed of mingled good 
and evil that \[ at the same time indispensable to the existence of free- 
dom, and nearly incompatible with the maintenance of public order. Its 
power is certainly much greater in France tlian in the United States, 
tJiough nothing is more rare in the latter coimfay than to hear of a prose- 
cution having been instituted against it. The reason of this is perfectly 
simple: the Americans having once admitted the doctrine of the sover- 
eignty of the people, apply it with perfect consistency. It was never their 
intention to found a pennanent state of things with elements which un- 
dergo daily modifications; and there is cxmsequently nothing criminal in 
an attack upon tlie existing laws, provided it be not attended witli a vio- 
lent infraction of them. Tliey are moreover of opinion that courts of jus- 
tice are unable to check the abuses of the press; and that as the subtlety 
of human language peqietually eludes the severity of judicial analysis, 
offenses of this nature are apt to escape tlie hand which attempts to ap- 
prehend them. They hold that to act with efficacy upon the press, it 
would be necessary to find a tribunal not only devoted to the existing 
order of things but capable of surmounting the influence of public opin- 
ion, a tribunal which should conduct its proceedings without publicity, 
which should pronounce its decrees without assigning its motives, and 
punish the intentions even more than the le* guage of an author. Who- 
soever should have the power of creating and maintaining a tribunal of 
this kind would waste his time in prosecuting the liberty of the press; 
for he would be the supreme master of the whole community, and he 
would be as free to rid himself of the authors as of their writings. In tliis 
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question, therefore, there is no medium between servitude and extreme 
license; in order to enjoy the inestimable benefits which the liberty of 
the press ensures, it is necessary to submit to the inevitable evils which it 
engenders. To expect to acquire the former and to escape the latter is to 
cherish one of those illusions which commonly mislead nations in their 
times of sickness, when, tired with faction and exhausted by effort, they 
attempt to combine hostile opinions and contrary principles upon the 
same soil. 

The small influence of the American journals is attributable to several 
reasons, among which are the following: 

The liberty of writing, like all other liberty, is most formidable when 
it is a novelty; for a people which has never been accustomed to co- 
operate in the conduct of state affairs places implicit confidence in the 
first tribune who arouses its attention. The Anglo-Americans have en- 
joyed this liberty ever since the foundation of the settlements; moreover, 
the press cannot create human passions by its own power, however skill- 
fully it may kindle them where they exist. In America politics are dis- 
cussed with animation and a varied activity, but they rarely touch those 
deep passions which are excited whenever the positive interest of a part 
of the community is impaired; but in the United States the interests of 
the community are in a most prosperous condition. A single glance upon 
a French and an American newspaper is sufficient to show the difference 
which exists between the two nations on this head. In France'^the space 
allotted to c'ommercial advertisements is very limited, and the intelli- 
gence is not considerable, but the most essential part of the journal is 
that which contains the disaission of the politics of the day. In America 
three quarters of the enormous sheet which is set before the reader are 
filled with advertisements, and the remainder is frequently occupied by 
political intelligence or trivial anecdotes. It is only from time to time 
that one finds a corner devoted to passionate discussions like those with 
which the journalists of France are wont to indulge their readers. 

It has been demonstrated by observation, and discovered by the innate 
sagacity of the pettiest as well as the greatest of despots, that the influ- 
ence of a power is increased in proportion as its direction is rendered 
more central. In France the press c'ombines a twofold centralization; al- 
most all its power is centered in the same spot, and vested in the same 
hands, for its organs are far from numerous. The influence of a public 
press thus constituted upon a skeptical nation must be unbounded. It is 
an enemy with which a government may sign an occasional truce, but 
which it is diflScult to resist for any length of time. 
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Neither of these kinds of centralization exists in America. The United 
States have no metropolis; the intelligence as well as the power of the 
country are dispersed abroad, and instead of radiating from a point, they 
cross each other in every direction: the Americans have established no 
central control over the expression of opinion, any more than over the 
conduct of business. These are circumstances which do not depend on 
human foresight; but it is owing to the laws of the Union that there are 
no licenses to be granted to printers, no securities demanded from edi- 
tors as in France, and no stamp duty as in France and England. The 
consecjuence of this is that nothing is easier than to set up a newspaper, 
and a small number of readers suffices to defray the expenses of the edi- 
tor. 

The number of periodical and occasional publications which appears 
in the United States actually surpasses belief. The most enlightened 
Americans attribute the subordinate influence of the press to this exces- 
sive dissemination; and it is adopted as an axiom of political science in 
that country the only way to neutralize the effect of public journals 
is to multiply them indefinitely. I cannot conceive that a truth which is 
so self-evident should not already have been more generally admitted 
in Europe; it is c<^inprehensible that the persons who hope to bring about 
revolutions by means of the press should be desirous of confining its ac- 
tion to a f('w powerful organs, but it is perfectly incredible that the 
partisans of the existing state of things, and the natural supporters of the 
laws, should attempt to diminish the influence of the press by concen- 
trating its authority. The governments of Europe seem to treat the press 
with the courtesy of the knights of old; they are anxious to furnish it with 
the same central power which they have found to be so trusty a weapon, 
in order to enhance the glory of their resistance to its attacks. 

In America there is scarcely a hamlet which has not its owm news- 
paper. It may readily be imagined that neither discipline nor unity of 
design can be communicated to so multifarious a host, and each one is 
consequently led to fight under his own standard. All the political jour- 
nals of the United States are indeed arrayed on the side of the adminis- 
tration or against it; but they attack and defend it in a thousand different 
.ways. They cannot sucet'od in forming those great currents of opinion 
which overwhelm the most solid obstacles. This division of the influence 
of the press produces a variety of other consequences which are sctu*cely 
less remarkable. The facility with which journals can be established in- 
duces a multitude of individuals to take a part in them; but as the ex- 
tent of competition precludes the possibility of considerable profit, the 
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most distinguished classes of society are rarely led to engage in these 
undertakings. But such is the number of the public prints that even if 
they were a source of wealth writers of ability could not be found to di- 
rect them all. The journalists of the United States are usually placed in 
a very humble position, with a scanty education and a vulgar turn of 
mind. The will of the majority is the most general of laws, and it estab- 
lishes certain habits which form the characteristics of each peculiar class 
of society; thus it dictates the etiquette practiced at courts and the eti- 
quette of the bar. The characteristics of the French journalist consist in 
a violent, but frequently an eloquent and lofty, manner of discussing the 
politics of the da) ; and the exceptions to this habitual practice are only 
occasional. The characteristics of the American journalist consist in an 
open and coarse appeal to the passions of the populace; and he habitu- 
ally abandons the principles of political science to assail the characters 
of individuals, to track them into private life, and disclose all their weak- 
nesses and errors. 

Nothing can be more deplorable than this abuse of the powers of 
thought; I shall have occasion to point out hereafter the influence of the 
newspapers upon the taste and tlie morality of the American people, but 
my present subject exclusively concerns the political world. It cannot be 
denied that the effects of this extreme license of the press tend indirectly 
to the maintenance of public order. The individuals who are already in 
the possession of a high station in the esteem of their fellow cTfizens are 
afraid to write in the newspapers, and they are thus deprived of the 
most powerful instrument which they can use to excite the passions of 
the multitude to their own advantage.^ 

The personal opinions of the editors have no kind of weight in the eyes 
of the public; the only use of a journal is that it imparts the knowledge 
of certain facts, and it is only by altering or distorting tliose facts that a 
journalist can contribute to the support of his own views. 

But although the press is limited to these resources, its influence in 
America is immense. It is the power which impels the circulation of po- 
litical life through all the districts of that vast territory. Its eye is con- 
stantly open to detect the secret springs of political designs, and to sum- 
mon the leaders of all parties to the bar of public opinion. It relies the 
interests of the community round certain principles, and it draw? up the 
creed which factions adopt; for it affords a means of intercourse between 

4. They only write in the papers when they choose to address the people in their own 
name; as, for instance, when they are called upon to repel calumnious imputations, 
and to correct a misstatcnnent of facts. 
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parties which hear and which address each other without ever having 
been in immediate contact. When a great number of the organs of the 
press adopt the same line of conduct, their influence becomes irresistible; 
and public opinion, when it is perpetually assailed from the same side, 
eventually yields to the attack. In the United States each separate jour- 
nal exercises but little authority; but the power of the periodical press 
is only second to that of the people. 

In the United States the democracy perpetually raises fresh individuals 
to the conduct of public affairs; and the measures of the administration 
are consequently seldom regulated by the strict rules of consistency or 
of order. But the general principles of the government are more stable, 
and the opinions most prevalent in society are generally more durable 
than in many other countries. When once the Americans have taken up 
an idea, whether it be well or ill founded, nothing is more diflBcult than 
to eradicate it from their minds. The same tenacity of opinion has been 
observed in Eugiand, where, for the last century, greater freedom of con- 
science and more invincible prejudices have existed than in all the other 
countries of Europe. I attribute this cx)nscquence to a cause which may 
at first sight appear to have a very opposite tendency, namely, to the lib- 
erty of the press. Tlie nations among which this liberty exists are as apt 
to cling to their opinions from pride as from conviction. They cherish 
them because they hold them to be just, and because they exercised 
their own free will in choosing them; and they maintain them, not only 
because they are true, but because they are their own. Several other rea- 
sons conduce to the same end. 

It was remarked by a man of genius that “ignorance lies at the two 
ends of knowledge.” Perhaps it w^ould have been more correct to have 
said that absolute convictions are to be met with at the two extremities, 
and that doubt lies in the middle; for the human intellect may be con- 
sidered in three distinct states, which frequently succeed one another. 

A man believes implicitly because he adopts a proposition without 
inquiry. He doubts as soon as he is assailed by the objections which his 
inquiries may have aroused. But he frequently succeeds in satisfying 
these doubts, and then he begins to believe afresh. He no longer lays 
hold on a truth in its most shadowy and uncertain form, but he sees it 
clearly before him, and he advances onwards by the light it gives him.® 

5. It may, however, be doubted whether this rational and self-guiding conviction 
arouses a.s much fervor or enthusiastic devotedness in men as their first dogmatical 
belief. 
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When the liberty of the press acts upon men who are in the first of 
these three states, it does not immediately disturb their habit of believing 
implicitly without investigation, but it constantly modifies the objects 
of their intuitive convictions. The human mind continues to discern but 
one point upon the whole intellectual horizon, and that point is in con- 
tinual motion. Such are the symptoms of sudden revolutions, and of the 
misfortunes which are sure to befall those generations which abruptly 
adopt tlie unconditional freedom of the press. 

The circle of novel ideas is, however, soon terminated; the touch of 
experience is upon them, and the doubt and mistnist which their uncer- 
tainty produces become universal. We may rest assured that the majority 
of mankind will either believe they know not wherefore or will not know 
what to believe. Few are the beings who can ever hope to attain to that 
state of rational and independent conviction which true knowledge can 
beget, in defiance of the attacks of doubt. 

It has been remarked that in times of great religious fervor men some- 
times change their religious opinions; whereas in times of general skep- 
ticism everyone clings to his own persuasion. The same thing takes place 
in politics under the liberty of the press. In countries where all the theo- 
ries of social science have been contested in their turn, the citizens who 
have adopted one of them stick to it, not so much because they are as- 
sured of its excellence as because they are not convinced of the superi- 
ority of any other. In the present age, men are not very ready to die in 
defense of their opinions, but tliey are rarely inclined to change them; 
and there are fewer martyrs as well as fewer apostates. 

Another still more valid reason may yet be adduced: when no abstract 
opinions are looked upon as certain, men cling to the mere propensities 
and external interests of their position, which are naturally more tangible 
and more permanent than any opinions in the world. 

It is not a question of easy solution whether the aristocracy or the de- 
mocracy is most fit to govern a country. But it is certain that democracy 
annoys one part of the community, and that aristocracy oppresses an- 
other part. When the question is reduced to the simple expression of the 
struggle between poverty and wealth, the tendency of each side of the 
dispute becomes perfectly evident without further controversy. 


Political Associations in the United States 

In no country in the world has the principle of association been more 
successfully used, or more unsparingly applied to a multitude of different 
objects, than in America. Besides the permanent associations which are 
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established by law under the names of townships, cities, and counties, a 
vast number of others are formed and maintained by the agency of pri- 
vate individuals. 

The citizen of the United States is taught from his earliest infancy to 
rely upon his own exertions in order to resist the evils and the difficulties 
of life. He looks upon the social authority with an eye of mistrust and 
anxiety, and he only claims its assistance when he is quite unable to shift 
without it. This habit may even be traced in the schools of the rising 
generation, where the children in their games arc wont to submit to rules 
which they have themselves established, and to punish misdemeanors 
which they have themselves defined. The same spirit pervades every act 
of social life. If a stoppage occurs in a thoroughfare, and the circulation 
of the public is hindered, the neighbors immediately constitute a de- 
liberative body; and this extemporaneous assembly gives rise to an ex- 
ecutive power which remedies the inconvenience before anybody has 
thought of recurring to an authority .superior to that of the persons im- 
mediately concerned. If the public pleasures are concerned, an associa- 
tion is formed to provide for the splendor and the regularity of the en- 
tertainment. Societies are formed to resist enemies which are exclusively 
of a moral nature, and to diminish the vice of intemperance. In the 
United States associations are establi.shed to promote public order, com- 
merce, industry, morality, and religion; for there is no end which the hu- 
man will, seconded by the collective exertions of individuals, despairs of 
attaining. 

I .shali hereafter have occasion to show the effects of association upon 
the course of society, and I must confine myself for the prest iit to the po- 
litical world. When once the right of association is recognized, the citi- 
zens may employ it in several different ways. 

An association consists simply in the public assent which a number of 
individuals give to certain doctrines; and in the engagement which they 
contract to promote the spread of those doctrines by their exertions. The 
right of associating with these views is very analogous to the libertv' of 
unlicensed writing; but societies thus formed possess more authority than 
the press. When an opinion is represented by a society, it necessarily as- 
sumes a more exact and explicit form. It numbers its partisans, and 
compromises their welfare in its cause; they, on the other hand, become 
acquainted with each other, and their zeal is increased by their number. 
An as.sociation unites the efforts of minds which hav'e a tendency to di- 
verge, in one single channel, and urges them vigorously towards one 
single end which it points out. 

The second degree in the right of association is the power of meeting. 
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When an association is allowed to establish centers of action at certain 
important points in the country, its activity is increased, and its influ- 
ence extended. Men have the opportunity of seeing each other; means 
of execution are more readily combined; and opinions are maintained 
with a degree of warmth and energy which written language cannot ap- 
proach. 

Lastly, in the exercise of the right of political association, there is a tliird 
degree: the partisans of an opinion may unite in electoral bodies, and 
choose delegates to represent them in a central assembly. This is, prop- 
erly speaking, the application of the representative system to a party. 

Thus, in the first instance, a society is formed between individuals pro- 
fessing the same opinion, and the tie which keeps it together is of a 
purely intellectual nature: in the second case, small assemblies are 
formed which only represent a faction of the party. Lastly, in the third 
case, they constitute a separate nation in the midst of the nation, a gov- 
ernment within the government. Their delegates, like the real delegates 
of the majority, represent the entire collective force of their party; and 
they enjoy a certain degree of that national dignity and great influenc'e 
which belong to the chosen representatives of the people. It is true that 
they have not the right of making the laws; but they have the power of 
attacking those which are in being, and of drawing up beforehand those 
which they may afterwards cause to be adopted. 

If, in a people which is imperfectly accustomed to the exercise of free- 
dom, or which is exposed to. violent political passions, a deliberating 
minority, which confines itself to the contemplation of future laws, be 
placed in juxtaposition to the legislative majority, I cminot but believe 
that public tranquillity incurs very great risks in that nation. There is 
doubtless a very wide difference between proving that one law is in itself 
better than another, and proving that the former ought to be substituted 
for the latter. But the imagination of the populace is very apt to overl(H)k 
this difference, which is so apparent to the minds of thinking men. It 
sometimes happens that a nation is divided into two nearly equid parties, 
each of which affects to represent the majority. If, in immediate conti- 
guity to the directing power, another power be established which exer- 
cises almost as much moral authority as the former, it is not to be be- 
lieved that it will long be content to speak without acting, or that it will 
always be restrained by the abstraci: consideration of the nature of as- 
sociations, which are meant to direct but not to enforce opinions, to sug- 
gest but not to make the laws. 
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The more we consider the independence of the press in its principal 
consequences, the more are we convinced that it is the chief, and, so to 
speak, the constitutive element of freedom in the modern world. A na- 
tion which is determined to remain free is therefore right in demanding 
the unrestrained exercise of this independence. But the unrestrained 
liberty of political association cannot be entirely assimilated to the lib- 
erty of the press. The one is at the same time less necessary and more 
dangerous than the other. A nation may confine it within certain limits 
without forfeiting any part of its self-control; and it may sometimes be 
obliged to do so in order to maintain its own authority. 

In America the liberty of association for political purposes is un- 
bounded. x\n example will show in the clearest light to what an extent 
this privilege is tolerated. 

The question of the tariff, or of free trade, produced a great manifesta- 
tion of party feeling in America: the tariff was not only a subject of de- 
bate as a matter of opinion, l:>nt it exercised a favorable or a preju- 
dicial inffuemc upon s(;veTal very powerful interests of the states. The 
North attributed a great poition of its prosperity, and the South all 
its sufferings, to this system; insomuch that for a long time the tariff 
was the sole source of the political animosities which agitated the 
Union. 

In 1831, vvlien the dispute was raging with the utmost virulence, a 
private citi/en of Massaclms<*tts proposed to all the enemies of the tariff, 
by means of the public prints, to send delegates to Philadelphia in order 
to consult together upon the means which were most fitted to promote 
freedom of trade. This proposal circulated in a few days from Maina to 
New Orleans by the power of the printing pn^ss; the opponents of the 
tariff adopted it with enthusiasm, meetings were formed on all sides, and 
delegates were named. The majority of these indi\’iduals were well 
known, and some of them had earned a considerable degree of celebrity. 
South Carolina alone, which afterwards took up arms in the same cause, 
sent sixty-three delegates. On the ist October, 1831, this assembly, which 
according to the American custom had taken the name of a convention, 
met at Philadelphia; it consisted of more than two hundred members. 
I,ts debates were public, and they at once assumed a legislative charac- 
ter; the extent of the pow(*rs of Congress, the theories of free trade, and 
the different clauses of the tariff were discussed in turn. At the end of 
ten days’ deliberation the convention broke up, after ha\ing published 
an address to the American people, in which it declared: 
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I. That Congress had not the right of making a tariff, and that the 
existing tariff was unconstitutional; 

n. That the prohibition of free trade was prejudicial to the interests 
of all nations, and to that of the American people in particular. 

It must be acknowlcxlged that the unrestrained liberty of political as- 
sociation has not hitherto produced in the United States those fatal con- 
sequences which might perhaps be expected from it elsewhere. The 
right of association was imported from England, and it has always existed 
in America, so that the exercise of this privilege is now amalgamated 
with the manners and customs of the people. At the present time, the 
liberty of association has become a necessary guarantee agcunst the 
tyranny of the majority. In the United States, as soon as a party has be- 
come preponderant, all the public authority passes under its control. Its 
private supporters occupy all the places, and have all the force of the 
administration at their disposal. As the most distinguished partisans of 
the other side of the question are unable to surmount the obstacles which 
exclude them from power, they require some means of establishing them- 
selves upon their own basis, and of opposing the moral authority of the 
minority to the physical power which domineers over it. Thus a danger- 
ous expedient is used to obviate a still more formidable danger. 

The omnipotence of the majority appears to me to present such ex- 
treme perils to the American republics that the dangerous measure which 
is used to repress it seems to be more advantageous than prejudicial. 
And here I am about to advance a proposition which may remind the 
reader of what I said before in speaking of municipal freedom: There 
are no countries in which associations are more needed to prevent the 
despotism of faction or the arbitrary power of a prince than those which 
are democratically constituted. In aristocratic nations, the body of the 
nobles and the more opulent part of the community are in themselves 
natural associations, which act as checks upon the abuses of power. In 
countries in which these associations do not exist, if private individuals 
are unable to create an artificial and a temporary substitute for tliem, I 
can imagine no permanent protection against the most galling tyranny; 
and a great people may be oppressed by a small faction, or by a single 
individual, with impunity. 

The meeting of a great political convention (for there are conventions 
of all kinds), which may frequently become a necessary measure, is al- 
ways a serious occurrence, even in America, and one which is never 
looked forward to, by the judicious friends of the country, without alarm. 
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This was very perceptible in the Convention of 1831, at which the exer- 
tions of all the most distinguished members of the assembly tended to 
moderate its language, and to restrain the subjects which it treated witliin 
certain limits. It is probable, in fact, tliat the Convention of 1831 exer- 
cised a very gieat influence upon the minds of the malcontents, and pre- 
pared them for the open revolt against tlie commercial laws of the Union 
which took place in 1832. 

It cannot be denied that the unrestrained liberty of association for 
political purposes is the privilege wliich a people is longest in learning 
how to exercise. If it does not throw the nation into anarchy, it perpetu- 
ally augments the chances of that calamity. On one point, however, tliis 
perilous liberty oflFers a security against dangers of another kind; in coun- 
tries where as.socialions are free, secret societkis are unknown. In America 
there are numerous factions, but no conspiracies. 

The most natural privilege of man, next to the right of acting for him- 
self, is that of ^'(^Ld}iiiing his exertions with those of his fellow creatures, 
and of acting in common with them. I am therefore led to conclude that 
the right of association is almost as inalienable as the right of personal 
liberty. No legislator can attack it without impairing the very founda- 
tions of society. N('verthcless, if the liberty of association is a fruitful 
source of advantages and prosperity to some nations, it may be perverted 
or carried to excess by others, and the element of life may be changed 
into an element of destiuction. A comparison of the different meth- 
ods which associations pursue, in those countries in which they are man- 
aged with discretion, as well as in those where liberty degenerates 
into license, may perhaps be thought useful both to governments and to 
parties. 

The greater part of Europeans look upon an association as a weapon 
which is to be hastily fashioned, and immediately tried in the conflict. A 
society is formed for discussion, but the idea of impending action pre- 
vails in the minds of those who constitute it: it is, in fact, an army; and 
the time given to parley serves to reckon up the strength and to animate 
the cxRiragc of the host, after which they direct their march against tlie 
enemy. Resources which lie within the bounds of the law may suggest 
themselves, to the persons who compose it, as means, but never as the 
only means, of success. 

Such, however, is not the manner in which the right of association is 
understood in the United States. In America the citizens who form the 
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minority associate, in order, in the first place, to show their numerical 
strength, and so to diminish the moral authority of the majority; and, in 
the second place, to stimulate competition, and to discover those argu- 
ments which are most fitted to act upon the majority: for they always 
entertain hopes of drawing over their opponents to their own side, and 
of afterwards disposing of the supreme power in their name. Politi- 
cal associations in the United States are therefore peaceable in their 
intentions, and strictly legal in the means which they employ; and 
they assert with perfect truth that they only aim at success by lawful 
expedients. 

The difference which exists between the Americans and ourselves de- 
pends on several causes. In Europe there are numerous parties so dia- 
metrically opposed to the majority that they can never hope to acquire 
its support, and at the same time they think that they are sufficiently 
strong in themselves to struggle and to defend their cause. When a party 
of this kind forms an association, its object is not to conquer but to fight. 
In America, the individuals who hold opinions very much opposed to 
those of the majority are no sort of impediment to its power; and all 
other parties hope to win it over to their own principles in the end. The 
exercise of the right of association becomes dangerous in proportion to 
the impossibility which excludes great parties from acquiring the ma- 
jority. In a country like the United States, in which the differences of 
opinion are mere differences of hue, the right of association may remain 
unrestrained without evil consequences. Ttie inexperience of many of 
the European nations in the enjoyment of liberty leads them only to look 
upon the liberty of association as a right of attacking the government. 
Tlie first notion which presents itself to a party, as well as to an individ- 
ual, when it has acquired a consciousness of its own strength, is that of 
violence; the notion of persuasion arises at a later period, and is only 
derived from experience. The English, who are divided into parties which 
differ most essentially from each other, rarely abuse the right of associa- 
tion, because they have long been accustomed to exercise it. In France, 
the passion for war is so intense that there is no undertaking so mad, or 
so injurious to the welfare of the state, that a man does not consider him- 
self honored in defending it, at the risk of his life. 

But perhaps the most powerful of the causes which tend to mitigate 
the excesses of political association in the United States is univcwsal suf- 
frage. In countries in which universal suffrage exists, the majority is never 
doubtful, because neither party can pretend to represent that portion of 
the community which has not voted. The associations which are formed 
are aware, as well as the nation at large, that they do not represent tlie 
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majority: this is, indeed, a condition inseparable from their existence; for 
if tliey did represent the preponderating power, they would change the 
law instead of soliciting its refonn. The consequence of this is that the 
moral influence of the government which they attack is very much in- 
creased, and their own power is very much enfeebled. 

In Europe there are few associations which do not affect to represent 
the majority, or which do not believe that they represent it. This convic- 
tion or this pretension tends to augment their force amazingly, and con- 
tributes no less to legalize their measures. Violence may seem to be ex- 
cusable in defense of the cause of oppressed right. Thus it is, in the vast 
labyrinth of human laws, that extreme liberty sometimes corrects the 
abuses of license, and that extreme democracy obviates the dangers of 
democratic government. In Europe, associations consider themselves, in 
some degree, as the legislative and executive councils of the people, 
which is unable to speak for itself. In America, where they only repre- 
sent a minority of the nation, they argue and they petition. 

The means which the associations of Europe employ are in accordance 
with the end which they propose to obtain. As the principal aim of these 
bodies is to act and not to debate, to fight rather than to persuade, they 
are naturally led to adopt a form of organization which differs from the 
ordinary customs of civil bodies, and which assumes the habits and the 
maxims of military life. Tliey centralize the direction of their resources 
as much as possible, and they entrust the power of the whole party to a 
very small number of leaders. 

llie members of these associations reply to a watchword, like soldiers 
on duty; they profess the doctrine of passive obedience; say, rather, that 
in uniting together they at once abjure the exercise of thefr own judg- 
ment and free will: and the tyrannicid control which these societies exer- 
cise is often far more insupportable thmi the authority possessed over 
society by the government which they attack. Their moral force is much 
diminished by these excesses, and they lose the powerful interest which 
is always excited by a struggle between oppressors and the oppressed. 
The man who in given cases consents to obey his fellows witli servility, 
and who submits his activity, and even his opinions, to their control, can 
have no claim to rank as a free citizen. 

Tlie Americans have also established certain forms of government 
which are applmd to their associations, but these are invariably borrowed 
from the forms of the civil administration. The independence of each 
individual is formally recognized; the tendency of the members of the 
association points, as it does in the body of the community, towards the 
same end, but they are not obliged to follow the same track. No one ab- 
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jures the exercise of his reason and his free will; but everyone exerts that 
reason and tliat will for tlie benefit of a common undertaking. 

Government of the Democracy in America 

I am well aware of the difficulties which attend this part of my sub- 
ject, but although every expression which I am about to make use of 
may clash, upon some one point, with the feelings of the different parties 
which divide my country, I shall speak my opinion with the most per- 
fect openness. 

In Europe we are at a loss how to judge the true character and the 
more permanent propensities of democracy, because in Europe two con- 
flicting principles exist, and we do not know what to attribute to the 
principles themselves, and w^hat to refer to the passions which they bring 
into collision. Such, however, is not the case in America; there the people 
reigns without any obstacle, and it has no perils to dread, and no injuries 
to avenge. In America, democracy is swayed by its own free propensities; 
its course is natural, and its activity is unrestrained; the United States 
consequently afford the most favorable opportunity of studying its real 
character. And to no people can this inquiry be more vitally interesting 
than to the French nation, which is blindly driven onwards by a daily 
and irresistible impulse, towards a state of things which may prove either 
despotic or republican, but which will assuredly be democrat;^. 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 

I have ready observed that universal suffrage has been adopted in all 
the states of the Union: it C'onsequently occurs among different popula- 
tions which occupy very different positions in the scale of society. I have 
had opportunities of observing its effects in different localities, and among 
races of men who are nearly strangers to each other by their language, 
their religion, and their manner of life; in Louisiana as well as in New 
England, in Georgia and in Canada. I have remarked that universal suf- 
frage is far from producing in America cither all the good or all the evil 
consequences which are assigned to it in Europe, and that its effects dif- 
fer very widely from those which are usually attributed to it 

CHOICE OF THE PEOPLE AND INSTINCTIVE PREFERENCES 
OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

Many people in Europe are apt to believe without saying it, or to say 
without believing it, that one of the great advantages of universal suf- 
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frage is that it entrusts the direction of public affairs to men who are 
worthy of the public confidence. They admit that the people is unable 
to govern for itself, but they aver tliat it is always sincerely disposed to 
promote the welfare of the state, and that it instinctively designates those 
persons who are animated by the same good wishes, and who are the 
most fit to wield the supreme authority. I confess that the observations 
I made in America by no means coincide with these opinions. On my ar- 
rival in the United Stales, I was surprised to find so much distinguished 
talent among the subjects, and so little among the heads of the govem- 
mcMit. It is a well-authenticated fact that at the present day the most 
able men in the United States are very rarely placed at the head of af- 
fairs; and it must be acknowledged that such has been the result in pro- 
portion as democracy has outstepped all its former limits. The race of 
American statesmen has evidently dwindled most remarkably in the 
course of the last fifty years. 

Several causes may be assigned to this phenomenon. It is impossible, 
notwithstanding ^hc most strenuous exertions, to raise the intelligence of 
the people above a certain level. Whatever may be the facilities of ac- 
quiring information, whatever may be the profusion of easy methods and 
of c heap science, the human mind can never be instructed and educated 
without devoting a considerable space of time to those objects. 

Tlie greater or the lesser possibility of subsisting without labor is 
tluTcfore the necessary boundary of intellectual improvement. This 
l^oundary is more remote in some countries, and more restricted in others; 
but it must exist somewhere as long as the people is constrained to work 
in order tc:) procure the means of physical subsistence, that is to say, as 
long as it retains its popular character. It is therefore quite as difficult to 
imagine a state in which all the citizens should be very well informed as 
a state in which they should all be wealthy: these two difficulties may be 
looked upon as correlative. It may very readily be admitted that the mass 
of the citizens are sincerely disposed to promote the welfare of their 
country; nay more, it may even be allowed that the lower classes are less 
apt to be swayed by considerations of personal interest than the higher 
orders; but it is always more or less impossible for them to discern 
the best means of attaining the end which they desire with sincerity. 
Long and patient observation, joined to a multitude of different notions, 
is re(|uircd to form a just estimate of the character of a single individual; 
and can it be supposed that the vulgar have the power of succeeding 
in an inquiry which misleads the penetration of genius itself? The people 
has neither the time nor the means which are essential to the prosecution 
of an investigation of this kind: its conclusions are hastily formcKl from a 
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superficial inspection of the more prominent features of a question. 
Hence it often assents to the clamor of ^ mountebank who knows the 
secret of stimulating its tastes, while its truest friends frequently fail in 
their exertions. 

Moreover, the democracy is not only deficient in that soundness of 
judgment which is necessary to select men really deserving of its con- 
fidence, but it has neither the desire nor the inclination to find them out. 
It cannot be denied that democratic institutions have a very strong tend- 
ency to promote the feeling of envy in the human heart, not so much be- 
cause they aflFord to everyone the means of rising to the level of any of 
his fellow citizens as because those means perpetually disappoint the 
persons who employ them. Democratic institutions awaken and foster 
a passion for equality which they can never entirely satisfy. This com- 
plete equality eludes the grasp of the people at the very moment at 
which it thinks to hold it fast, and “flies,'" as Pascal says, “with eternal 
flight”; the people is excited in the pursuit of an advantage which is 
more precious because it is not suflBciently remote to be unknown, or 
sufficiently near to be enjoyed. The lower orders are agitated by the 
chance of success, they are irritated by its uncertainty; and they pass 
from the enthusiasm of pursuit to the exhaustion of ill success, and lastly 
to the acrimony of disappointment. Whatever transcends tlieir own 
limits appears to be an obstacle to their desires, and there is no kind of 
superiority, however legitimate it may be, which is not ir'ksorne in 
their sight. 

It has been supposed that the secret instinct which leads the lower 
orders to remove their superiors as much as possible from the direction 
of public affairs is peculiar to France. This, however, is an error; the 
propensity to which I allude is not inherent in any particular nation, but 
in democratic institutions in general; and although it may have been 
heightened by peculiar political circumstances, it owes it^ origin to a 
higher cause. 

In the United States, the people is not disposed to hate the superior 
classes of society; but it is not very favorably inclined towards them, 
and it carefully excludes them from the exercise of authority. It does not 
entertain any dread of distinguished talents, but it is rarely captivated 
by them; and it awards its approbation very sparingly to such as have 
risen without the popular support. 

While the natural propensities of democracy induce the people to 
reject the most distinguished citizens as its rulers, these individuals are no 
less apt to retire from a political career, in which it is almost impossible 
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to retain their independence or to advance without degrading themselves. 
Tliis opinion has been very candidly set forth by Chancellor Kent, who 
says, in speaking with great eulogiums of that part of the Constitution 
which empowers the executive to nominate the judges: "It is indeed 
probable that the men who are best fitted to discharge the duties of this 
high office would have too much reserve in their manners, and too much 
austerity in their principles, for them to be returned by the majority at 
an election where universal suffrage is adopted.” Such were the opinions 
which were printed without contradiction in America in the year 1830I 

I hold it to be sufficiently demonstrated that universal suffrage is by 
no means a guarantee of the wisdom of the popular choice; and that 
whate\'er its advantages may be, this is not one of them. 

CAUSES WHICH MAY PARTLY CORRECT THESE TENDENCIES 
OF THE DEMOCRACY 

WTien a state is direatened by serious dangers, the people frequently 
succeeds in selecting the citizens who are the most able to save it. It 
has been observed that man rarely retains his customary level in presence 
of very critical circumstances; he rises above, or he sinks below his usual 
condition, and the same thing occurs in nations at large. Extreme perils 
sometimes f|uench the energy of a people instead of stimulating it; they 
excite, without directing its passions; and instead of clearing, they con- 
fuse its powers of perception. The Jews deluged the smoking mins of 
their temple with the carnage of the remnant of their host. But it is more 
common, both in the case of nations and in that of individuals, to find 
extraordinarv virtues arising from the very imminence of the danger. 
Great characters are then thrown into relief, as the edifices which are 
eoncealcil by the gloom of night are illuminated by the glare of a con- 
flagration. At those dangerous times genius no longer abstains from pre- 
senting itself in the arena; and the people, alarmed by the perils of its 
situation, buries its envious passions in a short oblivion. Great names 
may then be drawn from the urn of election. 

I have already obser\^ed that the American statesmen of the present 
day are very inferior to those who stood at the head of affairs fifty years 
ago. ITiis is as much a consequence of the circumstances as of the laws 
of the country. When America was struggling in the high cause of inde- 
pendence to throw off the yoke of another country, and when it was about 
to usher a new nation into the world, the spirits of its inhabitants were 
roused to the height which their great efforts required. In this general 
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excitement, the most distinguished men were ready to forestall the wants 
of the commimity, and the people clung to them for support and placed 
them at its head. But events of this magnitude are rare; and it is from an 
inspection of the ordinary course of afiFairs that our judgment must be 
formed. 

If passing occurrences sometimes act as checks upon the passions of 
democracy, the intelligence and the manners of the community exercise 
an influence which is not less powerful, and far more permanent. This is 
extremely perceptible in the United States. 

In New England the education and the liberties of the communities 
were engendered by tlie moral and religious principles of their founders. 
WTiere society has acquired a sufficient degree of stability to enable it 
to hold certain maxims and to retain fixed habits, the lower orders are 
accustomed to respect intellectual superiority, and to submit to it with- 
out complaint, although they set at nought all those privileges which 
wealth and birth have introduced among mankind. The democracy in 
New England consequently makes a more judicious choice than it does 
elsewhere. 

But as we descend towards the South, to those states in which the 
constitution of society is more modem and less strong, where instruction 
is less general, and where the principles of moralit>% of religion, and of 
liberty are less happily combined, we perceive that the talents and the 
virtues of those who are in authority become more and more rare. 

Lastly, when we arrive at the new southwestern states, in which the 
constitution of society dates but from yesterday, and presents an ag- 
glomeration of adventurers and speculators, we arc amazed at the persons 
who are invested with public authority, and we are led to ask by what 
force, independent of the legislation and of the men who direct it, the 
state can be protected, and society be made to flourish. 

There are certain laws of a democratic nature which contribute, never- 
theless, to correct, in some measure, the dangerous tendencies of d('moc- 
racy. On entering the House of Representatives of Washington, one is 
struck by the vulgar demeanor of that great assembly. Tlie eye frequently 
does not discover a man of celebrity within its walls. Its members are 
almost all obscure individuals whose names present no associations to 
the mind: they are mostly village lawyers, men in trade, or even persons 
belonging to the lower classes of society. In a country in w^hich education 
is very general, it is said that the representatives of the people do not 
alwavs know how to write correctly. 

At a few yards’ distance from this spot is the door of the Senate, which 
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contains within a small space a large proportion of the celebrated men of 
America. Scarcely an individual is to be perceived in it who does not re- 
call the idea of an active and illustrious career: the Senate is composed 
of eloquent advocates, distinguished generals, wise magistrates, and 
statesmen of note, whose language would at all times do honor to the 
most remarkable parliamentary debates of Europe. 

What then is the cause of this strange contrast, and why are the most 
able citizens to be found in one assembly rather than in the other? Why 
is the former body remarkable for its vulgarity and its poverty of talent, 
while the latter seems to enjoy a monopoly of intelligence and of sound 
judgment? Both of these assemblies emanate from the people; both of 
them are chosen by universal suffrage; and no voice has hitherto been 
heard to assert, in America, that the Senate is hostile to the interests of 
the people. From what cause, then, does so startling a diflFerence arise? 
Tlie only reason which appears to me adequately to account for it is that 
the House of Representatives is elected by the populace directly, and 
that the Senate is elected by elected bodies. The whole body of the citi- 
zens names the legislature of each state, and the federal Constitution con- 
verts these legislatures into so many electoral bodies, which return the 
members of the Senate. Tlie senators are elected by an indirect applica- 
tion of universal suffrage; for the legislatures which name them are 
not aristocratic or privileged bodies which exercise the electoral franchise 
in their own right; but they are chosen by the totality of the citizens; they 
are generally elected every year, and new members may constantly be 
chosen who will employ their electoral rights in confonnity with tlie 
wishes of the public. But this transmission of the popuLu: authority 
through an assembly of chosen men operates an important change in it, 
by refining its discretion and improving the forms which it adopts. Men 
who are chosen in this manner accurately represent the majority of the 
nation which governs them; but they represent tlie elevated thoughts 
which are current in the community, the generous propensities which 
prompt its nobler actions, rather than the petty passions which disturb, 
or the vices which disgrace it. 

Tlie time may be already anticipated at which tlie American republics 
will be obliged to introduce the plan of election by an elected Ixxly 
more frequently into their system of representation, or they will incur 
no small risk of perishing miserably among the shoals of democracy. 

And here I have no scruple in confessing that I look upon this pe- 
culiar system of election as the only means of bringing the exercise 
of political power to the level of all classes of the people. Those thinkers 
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who regard this institution as the exclusive weapon of a party, and those 
who fear, on the otlier hand, to make use of it, seem to me to falhinto as 
great an error in the one case as in the other. 

INFLUENCE WHICH THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
HAS EXERCISED ON THE LAWS RELATING TO ELECTIONS 

When elections recur at long intervals, the state is exposed to violent 
agitation every time they take place. Parties exert themselves to the ut- 
most in order to gain a prize which is so rarely within their reach; and 
as the evil is almost iriemediable for the candidates who fail, the conse- 
quences of tlieir disappointed ambition may prove most disastrous. If, 
on the other hand, the legal struggle can be repeated within a short 
space of time, the defeated parties take patience. 

When elections occur frequently, their recurrence keeps society in a 
perpetual state of feverish excitement, and imparts a continual instability 
to public affairs. 

Thus, on the one hand the state is exposed to the perils of a revolution, 
on the other to perpetual mutability; the former system threatens the 
very existence of the government, the latter is an obstacle to all steady 
and consistent policy. The Americans have preferred the second of these 
evils to the first; but they were led to this conclusion by tlieir instinct 
much more tlian by their reason; for a taste for variety is one of fTie chtu*- 
acteristic passions of democracy. An extraordinary mutability has, by this 
means, been introduced into their legislation. 

Many of the Americans consider the instability of their laws as a 
nec'essary consequence of a system whose general results are beneficial. 
But no one in the United States affects to deny the fact of this instability, 
or to contend that it is not a great evil, 

Hamilton, after having demonstrated the utility of a power which 
might prevent, or which might at least impede, the promulgation of bad 
laws, adds, “It may perhaps be said that the power of preventing bad laws 
includes that of preventing good ones; and may be used to tlie one 
purpose as well as to the other. But this objection will have little weight 
with those who can properly estimate the mischiefs of that inc'opstancy 
and mutability in the laws which form the greatest blemish in the char- 
acter and genius of our governments.” ® 

And again in No. 62 of the same work, he observes: . . The facility 
and excess of law-making seem to be the diseases to which our govem- 

6. The Federalist, No. 73, Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 43, p. aao [Ed.]. 
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ments are most liable. . . . [To trace the mischievous effects of] the 
mutability in the public councils arising from a rapid succession of new 
members [would fill a volume]. Every new election in the States is found 
to change one half of the representatives. From this change of men must 
proceed a change of opinions [and of] measures, . . . [wliich] forfeits 
the respect and confidence of other nations, . . . poisons tlie blessing 
of liberty itself . . . [and diminishes] the attachment and reverence . . . 
of the people towards a political system which betrays so many marks 
of infirmity. . . ^ 

Jefferson himself, the greatest democrat whom the democracy of Amer- 
ica has as yet produced, pointed out the same evils. 

‘"The instability of our laws,” said he in a letter to Madison, “is really 
a very serious inconvenience. I think that we ought to have obviated it 
by deciding that a whole year should always be alloweil to elapse bc- 
tw'cen the bringing in of a bill and the final passing of it. It should after- 
wards be discussed and put ttj the vote without the possibility of making 
anv alteration in it; and if the circumstances of the case requirf^l a more 
speedy decision, tfie question sliould not be decided by a simple majority, 
but by a majority of at least two-thirds of brith houses,” 


punr.ic: officers under the control of the 

DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 

Public officers in the United States are commingled with the crowd 
of citizens; they have neither palaces, nor guards, nor ceremonial cos- 
tumes. This simple exterior of the persons in authority is connected, not 
only with the peculiarities of the American character, but with the funda- 
mental principles of that society. In the estimation of the democracy, a 
government is not a benefit, but a necessary evil. A certain degree of 
power must be granted to public officers, for they would be of no use 
without it. But the ostensible semblance of authority is by no means 
indispensable to the conduct of affairs; and it is needlessly offensi\e to 
the susceptibility of the public. The public officeis themsidvcs are well 
aw’are that they only enjoy the superiority over their fellow' citizens 
which they derive from their autliority, upon condition of putting thern- 
.selves on a level with the wliole community by their manncjs. A public 
officer in the United States is uniformly civil, acc'essible to all tlie world, 
attentive to all requests, and obliging in his replies. I was plt‘ased by 

7. The Federalist, No. 62, Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 43, pp. 189- 
191 [Ed.]. 
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these characteristics of a democratic government; and I was struck by 
the manly independence of the citizens, who respect the office more than 
the officer, and who are less attached to the emblems of authority than 
to the man who bears them. 

I am inclined to believe that the influence which costumes really exer- 
cise, in an age like that in which w^e live, has been a good deal exag- 
gerated. I never perceived that a public officer in America was the less 
respected wliile he was in the discharge of his duties because his own 
merit was set off by no adventitious signs. On the other hand, it is very 
doubtful whether a peculiar dress contributes to the respect which pul)lic 
characters ought to have for their own position, at least when they are 
not otherwise inclined to respect it. When a magistrate (and in France 
such instances are not rare) indulges his trivial wit at the expense of the 
prisoner, or derides the predicament in which a culprit is placed, it would 
be well to deprive him of his robes of office, to see whether he would 
recall some portion of the natural dignity of mankind when ho is re- 
duced to the apparel of a private citizen. 

A democracy may, however, allow a certain show of magisterial pom]), 
and clothe its officers in siUcs and gold, without seriously compromising 
its principles. Privileges of this kind are transitory: they belong to the 
place, and are distinct from tlie individual; but if public officers are not 
uniformly remunerated by the state, the public charges must be entrusted 
to men of opulence and independence, w'ho constitute the btWiis of an 
aristocracy; and if the people still retains its right of election, that elec- 
tion can only be made from a cettain class of citizens. 

When a democratic republic renders offices which had formerly been 
remunerated gratuitous, it may safely be bclievcKl that that state is ad- 
vancing to monarchical institutions; and when a monarchy begins to re- 
munerate such officers as had hitherto been unpaid, it is a sure sign that 
it is approaching towards a despotic or a republican form of government. 
The substitution of paid for unpaid functionaries is of itself, in my opin- 
ion, sufficient to constitute a serious revolution. 

I look upon tlie entire absence of gratuitous functionaries in America 
as one of the most prominent signs of the absolute dominion which 
democracy exercises in that country. All public services, of whatsoever 
nature they may be, are paid; so that everyone has not merely a right, 
but also the means of performing them. Although, in democratic states, 
all the citizens are qualified to occupy stations in the government, all 
are not tempted to try for them. The number and the capacities of the 
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candidates are more apt to restrict the choice of electors than the con- 
ditions of the candidateship. 

In nations in which the principle of election extends to every place in 
the state, no political career can, properly speaking, I)e said to exist. Men 
are promoted as if hy chance to the rank which they enjoy, and they are 
by no means sure of retaining it. The consequence is that in tranquil 
times public functions offer but few lures to ambition. In the United 
States the persons who engage in the perplexities of political life are in- 
dividuals of very moderate pretensions. The pursuit of wealth generally 
divtTts men of great talents and ol great passions from the pursuit of 
power: and it very frequently happens tliat a man does not undertake 
to direct the fortune of the state until he has discovered his incompetence 
to conduct his own affairs. The vast numbei of very ordinary men who 
occupy public stations is quite as attributable to these c luses as to the 
bad choice of the (Umiocracy. In the United States, I am not sure that the 
pt'ople would return the m(*n of superior abilities who might solicit its 
support, but it i.> c(Ttain that men of this description do not come 
forward. 

AURnUARV POWER OF M AG I S'l R A'l ES UNDER THE RULE 
OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

In two different kinds of government the magistrates exercise a con- 
siderable degree of arbitrary power; namt ly, under the absolute govern- 
ment of a single individual, and under tliat of a democracy. 

1’liis identical result proceeds from causes which are nearK' analogous. 

In dc‘spotic states the fortune of no citizen is secure; and pnlffic officers 
are not more safe than private individuals. The so\ ereign, who has under 
his control tlie lives, the property, and sometimes the honor of the men 
wliom he employs, does not scruple to allow them a great latitude of 
action bec ause he is convinced that they will not use it to his prejudice. 
In despotic states the sovereign is so attac hed to the exercise of his power 
that he dislikes the constiaint even of his own regulations; and he is well 
pleased that his agc'iits should follow a somewhat fortuitous line of con- 
duct, provided ho bo certain that their actions will never counteract his 
clcsir(\s. 

In democracies, as the majority lias every year the right of depriving 

8. 1 hvrv. list* the word magistrates in tliti widest sense in wliieh it can be taken; I ap- 
ply it to all the oiliccrs to whom the execution of the laws is entrusted. 
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the olBcers whom it has appointed of their power, it has no reason to fear 
any abuse of their authority. As the people is always able to signify its 
wishes to those who conduct the government, it prefers leaving them to 
make their own exertions, to prescribing an invariable rule of conduct 
which would at once fetter their activity and the popular authority. 

It may even be observed, on attentive consideration, that under the 
rule of a democracy the arbitrary power of the magistrate must be still 
greater than in despotic states. In tlie latter, the sovereign has the power 
of punishing all the faults with which he becomes acquainted, but it 
would be vain for him to hope to become acquainted with all those which 
are committed. In tlie former the sovereign power is not only supreme, 
but it is universally present. The American functionaries are, in point of 
fact, much more independent in the sphere of action whic h the law traces 
out for them than any public officer in Europe. Very frequently the ob- 
ject which they are to accx)mplish is simply pointed out to them, and the 
choice of the means is left to their own discretion. 

In New England, for instance, the selectmen of eacli township are 
bound to draw up the list of persons who are to serve on the* jury; the 
only rule which is laid dowm to guide them in their choice is that thc^y are 
to select citizens possessing the elective franchise and enjoying a fair 
reputation.® In France the lives and liberties of the subjects would be 
thought to be in danger if a public officer of any kind was entrusted with 
so formidable a right. In New England the same magistrates are empow- 
ered to post the names of habitual drunkards in public houses, and to 
prohibit the inhabitants of a town from supplying them with lic|uor.^“ A 
censorial power of this excessive kind would be revolting to the popula- 
tion of the most absolute monarchies; here, however, it is submitted to 
without difficoilty. 

Nowhere has so miicli been left by the law to the arbitrary determina- 
tion of the magistrate as in democratic republics, because this arbitrary 
power is unattended by any alarming consequences. It may even be as- 
serted that the freedom of the magistrate increases as the elective fran- 
chise is extended, and as the duration of the time of office is shortened. 
Hence arises the great difficulty which attends the conversion of a demo- 
cratic republic into a monarchy. Tlie magistrate ceases to be elective, 

9. See the Act of 27lh Februaiy, 18 ij. General Collection of the Laws of Massachn- 

setts, vol. ii., p. 331. It should be added that the jurors are aftenwards drawn from 

these lists by lot. 

10. Sec Act of 28th February, 1787. General Collection of ffie Laws of MassachiLsetU, 
vol. i., p. 302. 
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but he retains the rights and the habits of an elected oflBcer, which lead 
directly to despotism. 

It is only in limited monarchies that the law, which prescribes the 
sphere in which public oflBcers are to act, superintends all their measures. 
Tlie cause of this may be easily detected. In limited monarchies the 
power is divided between the king and the people, both of whom are 
interested in the stability of the magistrate. The king does not venture 
to place the public officers under the control of the people, lest they 
should be tempted to betray his interests; on the other hand, the people 
fears lest the magistrates should serve to oppress the liberties of the 
country if they were entirely dependent upon the CTOwn: they cannot 
tlierefore be said to depend on either the one or the otlier. The same 
cause which induces the king and the people to render public oflBcers in- 
dependent suggests tlie necessity of such securities as may prevent their 
independence from encroaching upon the authority of the former and 
the liberties of the latter. They consequently agree as to the necessity of 
restricting the functionary to a line of conduct laid down beforehand, 
and tliey are interested in confining him by certain regulations which he 
cannot evade. 


INSTABILITY OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Tlie authority which public men possess in America is so brief, and 
they arc so soon commingled with the ever-changing population of the 
country, that the acts of a community frequently leave fewer traces than 
the occurrences of a private family. The public administration is, so to 
speak, oral and traditionary. But little is committed to writing, and tliat 
little is wafted away forever, like the leaves of the sibyl, by the smallest 
brcx'ze. 

The only historical remains in the United States are the newspapers; 
but if a number be wanting, the chain of time is broken, and the present 
is severed from the past. I am convinced that in fifty years it will be more 
difficult to collect authentic documents concerning the social condition 
•of the Americans at the present day, than it is to find remains of the 
administration of France during the Middle Ages; and if the United 
States were ever invaded by barbarians, it would be necessary to have 
recourse to the history of otlier nations, in order to learn anything of the 
people which now inhabits them. 

The instability of the administration has penetratcHi into the habits of 
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the people: it even appears to suit the general taste, and no one ciires 
for what occurred before his time. No methodical system is pursued; no 
arcliives are formed; and no documents are brought together when it 
would be very easy to do so. Where they exist little store is set upon 
them; and I have among iny papers several original public documents 
which were given to me in answer to some of my inquiries. In America 
society seems to live from hand to mouth, like an army in the field. 
Nevertheless, the art of administration may undoubtedly be ranked as a 
science, and no sciences can be improved if the discovt^ries and observa- 
tions of successive generations are not c'onneeted together in the order 
in which they occur. One man, in the short space of his life, remarks a 
fact; another conceives an idea; the former invents a means of execution, 
the latter reduces a truth to a fixed proposition; and mankind gathers the 
fruits of individual experience upon its way, and giadually forms the 
sciences. But the persons who conduct the administration in America can 
seldom afford any instruction to each other; and when they assume the 
direction of society, they simply possess those attainments which are 
most widely disseminated in the community, and no experience peculiar 
to themselves. Democracy, carried to its furthest limits, is therefore 
prejudicial to the art of government; and for this reason, it is better 
adapted to a people already versed in the conduct of an administration 
than to a nation which is uninitiated in public affairs. 

Tliis remark, indeed, is not exclusively applicable to tlu^ science of 
administration. Although a democratic government is founded upon a 
very simple and natural principle, it always presupposes the existence 
of a high degree of culture and enlightenment in society.^' At the first 
glance it may be imagined to belong to the earliest ages of the world; but 
maturer observation will convince us that it could only come last in the 
succession of human history. 


CIIARGKS LEVIED BY THE STATE UNDER 
THE RULE OF THE 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

Before we can affirm whether a democratic form of government is eco- 
nomical or not, we must establish a suitable standard of comparison. The 
question would be one of ca.sy solution, if we were to attempt to draw 
a parallel between a democratic republic and an absolute monarchy. Ihe 

11. It is needless to observe that I speak here of the democratic form of government 
as applied to a people, not merely to a lril>e 
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public expenditure would be found to be more considerable under the 
former than under the latter; such is the case with all free states com- 
pared to those which arc not so. It is certain that despotism ruins indi- 
viduals by preventing them from producing wealth, much more than by 
depriving them of the wealth they have produced: it dries up the source 
of riches, while it usually respects acquired property. Freedom, on the 
contrary, engenders far more benefits than it destroys; and the nations 
which are favored by free institutions invariably find that their resources 
increase even more rapidly than their taxes. 

My present object is to compare free nations to each other and to 
jx)int out the influence of democracy upon the finances of a state. 

Communities, as well as organic bodies, are subject to certain fixed 
niles in their formation which they cannot evade. They are composed of 
certain elements which are common to them at all times and under all 
circumstances. The people may always be mentally divided into three 
distinct classes. The first of these classes consists of the wealthy; the sec- 
ond, of those who are in easy circumstances; and the third is composed 
of those who have little or no property, and who subsist more especially 
by the work which they perform for the two superior orders. The pro- 
portion of the individuals who are included in these tliree divisions may 
vary according to the condition of .society; but the divisions tliemselves 
can never be obliterated. 

It is evident that each of these classes will exercise an influence, pe- 
culiiu' to its own propensities, upon the administration of the finances of 
the state. If the first of the three exclusively possesses the legislative 
power, it is probable that it will not be sparing of the public funds, be- 
cause the taxes which are levied on a large fortune only tend to diminish 
the sum of superfluous enjoyment, and are, in point of fact, but little felt. 
If the second class has the power of making the laws, it will certainly 
not be lavish of taxes, because nothing is so onerous as a large impost 
which is lovicxl upon a small income. Tlie government of the middle 
classes appears to me to be the most economical, though perhaps not the 
most enlightened, imd certainly not the most generous, of free govern- 
ments. 

But let us now suppose that the legislative authority is ve.sted in the 
lowest orders: there are two striking reasons which show that the tend- 
ency of the expenditure will be to increase, not to diminish. 

As the great majority of those who create the laws are possessed of no 
property upon whicli taxes can be imposed, all the money which is spent 
for the community appears to be spent to their advantage, at no cost of 
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their own; and those who are possessed of some little properly readily 
find means of regulating the taxes so that they are burdensome to the 
wealthy and profitable to the poor, although the rich are unable to take 
tlie same advantage when tliey are in possession of the government. 

In countries in which the poor should be exclusively invested with 
the power of making the laws, no great economy of public expenditure 
ought to be expected: that expenditure will always be considerable, ei- 
ther because the taxes do not weigh upon those who levy them or be- 
cause they are levied in such a mamier as not to weigh upon those classes. 
In other words, the g(weniment of tlie democracy is the only one under 
which the power which lays on taxes escapes tlie payment of them. 

It may be objected (but the argument has no real weight) that the 
true interest of the people is indissolubly connected with that of the 
wealthier portion of the community, since it cannot but suffer by the 
severe measures to wdiich it resorts. But is it not the true interest of kings 
to render their subjects happy; and the true interest of nobles to admit 
recruits into tlieir order on suitable grounds? If remote advantages had 
power to prevail over the passions and the exigencies of the moment, no 
such thing as a tyrannical sovereign or an exclusive aristocracy could ever 
exist. 

Again, it may be objected that the poor are never invested with the 
sole power of making the laws; but I reply that wherever uni¥ersal suf- 
frage has been established, the majority of the community unquestion- 
ably exercises the legislative authority; and if it be proved that the poor 
always constitute the majority, it may be added, with perfect truth, tliat 
in the countries in which they possess the elective franchise, they possess 
the sole power of making laws. But it is certain that in all the nations of 
the world the greater number has always consisted of those persons who 
hold no property, or of those whose property is insufficient to exempt 
them from the necessity of working in order to procure an easy subsist- 
ence. Universal suffrage does therefore in point of fact invest the poor 
with the government of society. 

The disastrous influence which popular authority may sometimes exer- 
cise upon the finances of a state was very clearly seen in some of tlie 
democratic republics of antiquity, in which the public treasure was ex- 
hausted in order to relieve indigent citizens, or to supply the gsemes and 


12. 'Fho word poor is used here, and throughout tho remainder of this chapter, in a 
relative, not in an absolute, sense. Poor men in America would often appear rich 
in comparison with the poor of Europe; but they may with propriety be styled 
poor in comparison with tlieir more afliuent countrymen. 
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theatrical amusements of the populace. It is true that the representative 
system was then very imperfectly known, and that, at the present time, 
the influence of popular passions is less felt in the conduct of public af- 
fairs; but it may be believed that the delegate will in tlie end conform 
to the principles of his constituents, and favor their propensities as much 
as their interests. 

The extravaganc^e of democracy is, however, less to be dreaded in pro- 
portion as the people acquires a share of property, because on the one 
hand the contributions ol the rich are then less needed, and on the other, 
it is more difficult to lay on taxes which do not affect the interests of the 
lower classes. On this ac‘count universal suffrage would be less dangerous 
in France than in England, because in the latter t'ountry tlie property on 
which taxes may be levied is vested in fewer hands. America, where the 
great majority of tlie citizens is possessed of some fortune, is in a still 
more favorable position than France. 

Tliere are still fiu-ther causes which may increase the sum of public 
expenditure in democratic countries. When the aristocracy governs, the 
individuals who conduct the affairs of state are exempted, by their own 
station in society, from cveiy kind of privation; they are contented with 
their position; power and renowm are the objects for wdiich they strive; 
and, a,s they are placed far above the obscurer tlirong of citizens, they do 
not always distinctly perceive how the well-being of the mass of tlie peo- 
ple ought to redound to their own honor. They are not indeed callous to 
th(‘ sufferings of the poor, but they cannot feel tliose miseries as acutely 
as if they were themselves partakers of them. Provided that the people 
appear to submit to its lot, the rulers are satisfied, and tl^ey demand noth- 
ing further from the govenimcnl. An aristocracy is more intent upon the 
means of maintaining its influence than upon the means of improving its 
condition. 

When, on the contrary, the people is invested with the supreme au- 
thority, the perpetual sense of their own miseries impels the rulers of so- 
ciety to seek for perpetual ameliorations. A thousand different objects 
are subjected to impro\ement; the most trivial details are sought out a.s 
susceptible of amendment; and those changes wliich are accompanied 
with considerable expense are more especially advocated, since the ob- 
j<,'ct is to render tlie condition of the poor more tolerable, who cannot pay 
for themselves. 

MortKwer, all democratic communities are agitated by an ill-defined 
excitement, and by a kind of feverish impatience, that engenders a multi- 
tude of innovations, almost all of which are attended witli expense. 
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In monarchies and aristocracies the natural taste which the rulers have 
for power and for renown is stimulated by the promptings of ambition, 
and they are frequently incited by these temptations to very costly un- 
dertakings. In democracies, where the rulers labor under privations, they 
can only be courted by such means as improve tlieir well-being, and 
these improvements cannot take place without a sacrifice of money. 
When a people begins to reflect upon its situation, it discovers a multi- 
tude of wants to which it had not before been subject, and to satisfy 
these exigencies recourse must be had to the coffers of the state. Hence 
it arises that the public charges increase in proportion as civilization 
spreads, and that imposts are augmented as knowledge pervades the 
community. 

The last cause which frequently renders a democratic government 
dearer than any other is that a democracy does not always succeed in 
moderating its expenditure, because it does not undcrstimd the art of be- 
ing economical. As the designs which it entertains are frequently 
changed, and the agents of those designs are still more frequently re- 
moved, its undertakings are often ill conducted or left unfinished: in the 
former case the state spends sums out of all proportion to the end which 
it proposes to accomplish; in the second, the expense itself is unprofitable. 

TENDENCIES OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AS REGARDS 
THE SALARIES OF PUBLIC OFFICERS 

There is a powerful reason which usually induces democracies to 
economize upon the salaries of public officers. As the number of citizens 
who dispense the remuneration is extremely large in democratic coun- 
tries, so the number of persons who can hope to be benefited by the re- 
ceipt of it is comparatively small. In aristocratic countries, on the con- 
trary, the individuals who appoint high salaries have almost always a 
vague hope of profiting by them. These appointments may be looked 
upon as a capital which they create for their own use, or at least as a re- 
source for their children. 

It must however be allowed that a democratic state is most parsimoni- 
ous towards its principal agents. In America the secondary officers are 
much better paid, and the dignitaries of the administration much worse, 
than they are elsewhere. 

These opposite effects result from the same cause; the people fixes the 
salaries of the public officers in both cases; and the scale of remuneration 
is determined by the consideration of its own wants. It is held to be fair 
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that the servants of the public should be placed in the same easy circum- 
stances as the public itself; but when the question turns upon the sala- 
ries of the great officers of state, this rule fails, and chance alone can 
guide the popular decision. The poor have no adequate conception of the 
wants which the higher classes of society may feel. The sum which is 
scanty to the rich appears enormous to the poor man whose wants do 
not extend beyond the necessaries of life; and in his estimation the gov- 
ernor of a state with his two or three hundred a year is a very fortunate 
and enviable being.*^ If you undertake to convince him that the repre- 
sentative of a great people ought to be able to maintain some show of 
splendor in the eyes of foreign nations, he will perhaps assent to your 
meaning; but when he reflects on his own humble dwelling, and on the 
hard-earned produce of his wearisome toil, he remembers all that he 
could do with a salary which you say is insufiicient, and he is startled or 
almost frightened at the sight of such uncommon wealth. Besides, the 
secondary public officer is almost on a level with the people, while the 
others are raised above it. The former mav therefore excite his interest, 
but the latter begins to arouse his envy. 

This is very clearly seen in the United States, where the salaries seem 
to d(‘crease as the authority of those who receive them augments. 


13. Tlio easy circumstances in which secondary functionaries are placed in the United 
States result also from another cause, which is independent of the general tend- 
cn<ies of democracy: every kind of private business is verv^ lucrative, and the 
stal(* would not he served at all if it did not pay its servants. The country is in tho 
position of a commercial undertaking, which is obliged to ustain an expensive 
competition, notwithstanding its tastes for etoiiomv. 

14. The state of Ohio, whic h contains a million of inhabitants, f:i^cs its governor a 
salary of only 1,200 dollars ( .€,260) a year. 

15. To lender this assertion perfectly evident, it will sulTict' to examine the scale of 
salaries of the agents of the federal government. I have added the salaries attached 
to the corresponiling officers in France under the constitutional monarchy, to 
complete the comparison. 


UNITKO .STATKS 

Trrasunj Depart rmnit 

Mi‘ssenger 700$. (350/.) 

Clerk w'ith lowest 

salary 1000$. (217/.) 

Clerk with highest 

salary 3600$. (347/.) 

Chief Clerk 2000$. ( 434/. ) 

Si'cretary of State . 6000$. (1,300/.) 

The President . . . 25,000$. ( 5,400/. ) 


mANCE 

Minisiere dc Fhianres 

Huissier 1500 fr. (60/.) 

Cleik with low'cst 

salary . . looo to 1800 fr. (40/. to 72/.) 
Clerk with highest 

salary 3200 to 3600 fr. ( 128/. to 144/.) 
Sec ?aire-gem^ral ... 20,000 fr. (800/.) 


The Minister 80,000 fr. (3.200/ ) 

The King . . . 12,000,000 fr. ( 480,000/. ) 


I have perhaps done wrong in selecting Franc'c as my standard of cximpari.son. In 
Fiance the acmocratic tendencies of the nation exi'mise an ever increasing in- 
fluence upon the govemnient, and the Chambers show' a dis|>osition to raise the 
low' salaries and to low'cr the principal ones. 'Fhus, the Minister ot Finance, who 
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Under the rule of an aristocracy it frequently happens, on the con- 
trary, that while tlie high officers are receiving munificent salaries, the 
inferior ones have not more than enough to procure the necessaries of 
life. The reason of this fact is easily discoverable from causes very analo- 
gous to those to which I have just alluded. If a democracy is unable to 
conceive tlie pleasures of the rich, or to witness them without envy, an 
aristocracy is slow to understand, or, to speak more correctly, is unac- 
quainted with the privations of the poor. Tlie p(X)r man is not ( if we use 
the term aright) the fellow of the rich one; but he is a being of another 
si^ecies. An aristocracy is therefore apt to care but little for the fate of its 
subordinate agents; and their salaries are only raised when they refuse to 
perform their service for too scanty a remuneration. 

It is the parsimonious conduct of democracy towards its principal offi- 
cers which has countenanced a supposition of far more economical pro- 
pensities than any which it really possesses. It is true that it scarcely al- 
lows the means of honorable subsistence to the individuals who conduct 
its afiFairs; but enormous sums are lavished to meet the exigencies or to 
facilitate the enjoyments of the people.'® Tlie money raised by taxation 
may be better employed, but it is not saved. In gener^il, democracy gives 
largely to the community, and very sparingly to those who govern it. Tlie 
reverse is the case in aristocratic countries, where the money of the state 
is expended to the profit of the persons who are at the head of oJIairs. 


DIFFICULTY OF DISTINGUISH INC THE CAUSES 
WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO THE ECONOMY 
OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

We are liable to frequent errors in the research of those facts wliich 
exercLsc a serious influence upon the fate of mankind, since nothing is 
more difficult than to appreciate their real value. One people is naturally 
inconsistent and enthusiastic, another is sober and calculating, and those 


received 160,000 fr. under the empire, receives 80,000 fr. in 1835; the Dtrecteurs- 
Gen^raux of Finance, who then received 50,000 fr., now rcc-eive only 20,000 fr. 
[If the author could have fote.seen the possibility of the restoration of th^ Empire 
in France, he would have anticipated the revival of the Imperial rate of public 
salarie.s, which has since taken place. — 1861. 1 
16. See the American budgets for the i*ost of indigent citizen.s and gratuitoul instnio- 
tion. In 1831, £,50,000 were spent in the state of New York for the maintenance 
of the poor: and at least £200,000 were devoted to gratuitous instniction ( Wil- 
liam ’.s New York Annual Register, 1832, pp. 205 and 243). Tfic state of New York 
contained only 1,900,000 inhabitants in the year 1830; which is not more than 
double the amount of pripulaUon in the Dt^artment du Nord in France. 
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characteristics originate in their physical constitution, or in remote causes 
with which we are unacquainted. 

Tliere are nations which are fond of parade and the bustle of festivity, 
and which do not regret the costly gaieties of an hour. Others, on the 
contrary, are attached to more retiring pleasures, and seem almost 
ashamed of appearing to be pleased. In some countries the highest value 
is set upon the beauty of public edifices; in others the productions of art 
are treated with indifference, and everything which is unproductive is 
looked down upon with contempt. In some renown, in others money, is 
the ruling passion. 

Independently of the laws, all these causes concur to exercise a very 
powerful influence upon the conduct of the finances of the state. If tlie 
Americans never spend the money of the people in galas, it is not only 
because the imposition of taxes is under the control of the people, but 
l)ecause the people takes no delight in public rejoicings. If they repudiate 
all ornament from their architecture, and set no store on any but the 
more prai;tic\d dUcl homely advantages, it is not only because they live 
under democratic institutions, but because they are a commercial nation. 
T1 le habits of private life are continued in public; and we ought ciu'efully 
(o distinguish that economy which depends upon their institutions from 
that which is the natural result of their marners and customs. 


W^HETHER THE EXPENDITURE OF THE UNITED STATES 
CAN RE COMPARED TO THAT OF FRANCE 

Many attemjits have recently been maJo in France to compare the 
public expenditure of that country with the expenditino of the United 
Slates; all tliosc attempts have, how'ever, been unattended by success; 
and a few words will suffice to show tliat they could not have had a satis- 
factory result. 

In order to estimate the amount of the public charges of a people, tw^o 
preliminaries are indispensable: it is necessary, in the first place, to know' 
the wealth of that people; and in the second, to learn what portion of 
that wealth is devoted to the expenditure of llie state. To show the 
amount of taxation without showing tlie resources wiiich are destined to 
meet the demand is to undertake a futik Vabor; for it is not the expendi- 
ture but the relation of the expenditure to the revenue which it is desir- 
able to know. 

The same rate of taxation which may easily be supported by a wealthy 
contributor will reduce a poor one to extreme misery. The wealth of na- 
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tions is composed of several distinct elements, of which population is the 
first, real property the second, and personal property the third. The first 
of these tliree elements may be discovered without difficulty. Among 
civilized nations it is easy to obtain an accurate census of the inhabitants; 
but the two others cannot be determined with so much facility. It is diffi- 
cult to take an exact account of all the lands in a country which are under 
cultivation, with their natural or their acquired value; and it is still more 
impossible to estimate the entire personal property which is at the dis- 
posal of a nation, and which eludes the strictest analysis by the diversity 
and tlic number of shapes under which it may occur. And, indeed, we 
find that the most ancient civilized nations of Europe, including even 
those in which the administration is most central, have not succec'ded, as 
yet, in determining the exact condition of their wealth. 

In America the attempt has never been made; for how would such an 
investigation be possible in a country where society has not yet settled 
into habits of regularity and tranquillity; where the national govemrnent 
is not assisted by a multitude of agents whose exertions it can command, 
and direct to one sole end; and where statistics are not studied because 
no one is able to collect the necessary documents, or to find time to pe- 
ruse them? Thus the primary elements of the calculations which have 
been made in France cannot be obtained in the Union; the relative 
wealth of the two countries is unknown: the property of the former is 
not accurately determined, and no means exist of computing that of tlic 
latter. 

I consent therefore, for the sake of the discussion, to abandon this 
necessary term of the compeu-ison, and I confines myself to a computation 
of the actual amount of taxation, without investigating the relation which 
subsists between the taxation and the revenue. Ihit llui reader will per- 
ceive that my task has not been facilitated by the limits w^hich I here' lay 
dowm for my re.searches. 

It cannot be doubted that the central administration of France, assistc'd 
by all the public officers who arc at its disposal, might determine with 
exactitude the amount of the direct and indirect taxes levied upon the 
citizens. But this investigation, which no private individual can under- 
take, has not hitherto been completed by the French government, or, at 
least, its results have not been made public. We are acquainted with the 
sum total of the charges of the state; we know the amount of the depart- 
mental expenditure; but the expenses of the communal divisions have 
not been computed, and the amount of the public expenses of France i.s 
consequently unknown. 
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If we now turn to America, we shall perceive that the difficulties are 
multiplied and enhanced. The Union publishes an exact return of the 
amount of its expenditure; the budgets of the four and twenty states 
furnish similar returns of their revenues; but the expenses incident to the 
afifairs of the counties and the tov\mships are unknown.'^ 

The authority of the federal government cannot oblige the provincial 
governments to throw any light upon this point; and even if these gov- 
ernments were inclined to afford their simultaneous co-operation, it may 
be doubt<;d whether they possess the means of procuring a satisfactory 
answer. Independently of the natural difficulties of the task, the political 
organization of the country would act as a hindrance to the success of 
their efforts. The county and town magistrates are not appointed by the 
authorities of the state, and they are not subjected to their control. It is 
therefore^ very allowable to suppose that if the state were desirous of ob- 
taining the returns which we require, its design woiihi be counteracted 
by the neglect of those subordinate officers whom it would be obliged to 
employ.'” It is in point of fact useless to inquire what the Americans 


17. 11)0 Aniorioans, as wo have scon, have four separate hiidpets, the Union, the 
states, the cxiunties, and the townships having? each severally their own. During my 
stav in Ainerit:a I made every endeavoi to discover the amount of the public 
expondiinre in the townships and counties of the principal states of the Union, 
and 1 readily obtained the budget of the larger townships, but I found it fjuite im- 
p<)ssible to procure that of the smaller ones. I possess, however, some documents 
relaiing to county expen.se.s which, although incomplete, are still curious. I have 
to thank Mr. Rii-hards, Mayor of Philadelphia, for the budgets of thirteen of the 
counties of Pennsylvania, viz. Lebanon, Centre, Franklin, Fayette, Montgomery, 
Luzerne, Dauphin, Butler, Alleghany, Columbia, Northampton, Northiunberland, 
and Philadelphia, for the year 1830. Their population at tluil time consisted of 
495.207 inhabitants. On looking at tlie map of Pennsylvania, 't will be seen that 
these thirteen counties are scattered in every direction, iUid so generallv affected 
by tlie causes which u.sually influence the condition of a country' that they may 
casilv be supposetl to furnish a correct average of the financial state of the counties 
of Pcimsylvania in general: and thus upon reckoning tliat the expenses of these 
('ounties amounted in the year 1830 to about £,72,330, or nearly 3s. for each in- 
habitant, and calculating that each of them contributed in the same y^ear about 
10.V. 2 .( 1 . towards the Union, and about 3.V. to the state of Pennsylvania, it appears 
that they e^ich ctnitributed as their share of all the public exp^'nses ( except those 
of the tow'uships) the sum of i6.v 2d. This calculation is doubly incomplete, as it 
applies only to a single \ ear and to one part of the public charges; but it has at 
least the merit of not being conjectural. 

18. Thos(‘ who have alteinptetl to draw a c<unparison between the expenses of France 
and America have at once pcrc-eived that no such comparison cnn|<l be drawn 
between the total exjxenditure of the two c-oui.lries; but thev have endeavored to 
ctmlrast detached portions of this ex|U’nditure. It may readily l>e shown that this 
second system is not at all less defective than the first. 

If I attempt to compare the French budget with the budget of the Union, it 
must be leinembenxl that the latter embraces much fewvr objects than the central 
government of the fonner country', and that the expenditure must consequently 
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might do to forward this inquiry, since it is certain that they have hitherto 
done nothing at all. There does not exist a single individual at the present 
day, in America or in Europe, who can inform us what each citizen of the 
Union annually contributes to the public charges of the nation.'® 

Hence we must conclude that it is no less difficult to compare the so- 
cial expenditure than it is to estimate the relative wealth of France and 
America. I will even add that it would be dangerous to attempt this com- 
parison; for when statistics are not based upon computations which are 
strictly accurate, they mislead instead of guiding aright. Tlie mind is 

be much smaller. If I contrast the budgets of the departments to those of tl»e 
states which constitute the Union, it must be observ^ that as the power and 
control exercised by the states is much greater than that which is exercised l)y 
the departments, their expenditure is also more considerable. As for the budgets 
of the counties, nothing of the kind occurs in the French system of financ-es; 
and it is, again, doubtful whether the corresponding expenses should be rciernid 
to the budget of the state or to those of the municipal divisions. 

Miinicipd expenses exist in both countries, but tney are not always analogous. 
In America the townships discharge a variety of offices which are rtvserved in 
France to the departments or to the state. It may, moreover, be asketl wliat is to 
be understood by the municipal expenses of America. Tlie organization of flu! 
mimicipal bodies or townships differs in the several states. Are we to be guided 
by what occurs in New England or in Georgia, in Pennsylvania or in the state of 
Illinois? 

A kind of analogy may very readily be perceived between certain budgets in 
the two countries; but as the elements of which they are ct^mpostKl always differ 
more or less, no fair comparison can be instituted between them. 

19. Even if we knew the exact pecuniary contributions of every French and Americ an 
citizen to the coffers of the state, we should only come at a portion •£ tlie truth. 
Governments do not only demand supplies of money, but they call for personal 
services, which may be looked upon as equivalent to a given sum. When a state 
raises an army, besides the pay of the troops which is furnished by the entire na- 
tion, each soldier must give up his time, tne value of which depends on the use 
he might make of it if he were not in the servicje. The same remark applies to the 
militia: the citizen who is in the militia devotes a certain portion of valuable time 
to the maintenance of the public peace, and he does in reality surrender to tlie 
state those earnings which he is prevented from gaining. Many other instances 
might be cited in addition to these. The governments of France and of Americ;ii 
botn levy taxes of this kind, which weigh upon the citizens; but who c^an estimate 
with accuracy their relative amount in the two countries? 

This, however, is not the last of the difficulties which prevent us from compiir- 
Ing the expenditure of the Union with that of France. The French government 
contracts certain obligations which do not exist in America, and vice versa. The 
French government pays the clergy; in America the voluntary principle prevails. 
In America there is a legal provision for the poor; in France they are abandoned 
to the charity of the public. The French public offic'ers are paid oy a fijted salary, 
in America they are allowed certain perquisites. In France contribiitictes in kind 
lake place on very few road.s; in America upon almost all the thoroughfares: in 
the former country the roads are free to all travelers; in the latter turnpikes 
abound. All these differences in the manner in which contributions art levir^d in 
the two countries enhance the difficulty of comparing their expenditure; for there 
are certain expenses which the citizens would not be subject to, or which would 
at any rate be much less considerable, if the state did not take upon itself to act 
in the name of tlie public. 
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easily imposed upon by the false affectation of exactitude, wliich prevails 
even in the misstatements of the science, and it adopts with confidence 
the errors which are apparelled in the forms of mathematical truth. 

We abandon, therefore, our numerical investigation, with the hope of 
meeting with data of another kind. In the absence of positive documents, 
we may form an opinion as to the proportion which the taxation of a peo- 
ple bears to its real prosperity, by observing whether its external appear- 
ance is fllourishing; whether, after having discharged the calls of the 
state, the poor man retains the means of subsistence, and the rich the 
means of enjoyment; and whether both classes are contented with their 
position, seeking, however, to ameliorate it by perpetual exertions, so that 
industry is never in want of capital, nor capital unemployed by industry. 
The observer who draws his inferences from these signs will, undoubt- 
edly, be led to the conclusion that the American of ine United States 
contributes a much smaller portion of his income to the state than the 
citizen of FrJ?nce. Nor, indeed, can the result be otherwise. 

A portion of the French debt is the consequence of two successive in- 
vasions; and the Union has no similar calamity to fear. A nation placed 
upon the continent of Europe is obliged to maintain a large standing 
army; the isolated position of the Union enables it to have only 6,000 
soldiers. The French have a fleet of 300 sail; the Americans have 52 ves- 
sels. How, then, can the inhabitant of the Union be called upon to con- 
tribute as largely as tlie inhabitant of France? No parallel can be drawn 
between the finances of two countries so differently situated. 

It is by examining what actually takes place in the Uiiion, and not by 
comparing the Union with France, that we may discover whether the 
American government is really economical. On casting my eyes over the 
different republics which form the confederation, I perceive that their 
governments lack perseverance in their undertakings, and that they exer- 
cise no steady control over the men whom they employ. Whence I natu- 
rally infer that they must often spend the money of the people to no pur- 
pose, or consume more of it than is really necessary to their undertakings. 
Great efforts are made, in accordance with the democratic origin of so- 
ciety, to satisfy the exigencies of the lower orders, to open the career of 
power to their endeavors, and to diffuse k nowledge and comfort among 
them. The poor are maintained, immense sums are annually devoted to 
public instruction, all services whatsoever are remunerated, and the most 
subordinate agents are liberally paid. If this kind of government appeiirs 
to me to be useful and rational, I am nevertheless constrained to admit 
that it is expensive. 
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Wherever the poor direct public affairs and dispose of the national 
resources, it appears certain that as they profit by the expenditure of the 
state, they are apt to augment that expenditure. 

I conclude therefore, without having recourse to inaccurate computa- 
tions, and without hazarding a comparison which might prove incorrect, 
that the democratic government of tlie Americans is not a cheap govern- 
ment, as is sometimes asserted; and I have no hesitation in predicting 
that if the people of the United States is ever involved in serious difficul- 
ties, its taxation will speedily be increased to the rate of that which pre- 
vails in the greater part of the aristocracies and the monarchies of Eu- 
rope. 

CORRUPTION AND VICES OF THE RULERS IN A DEMOCRACY, 
AND CONSEQUENT EFFECTS UPON PUBLIC MORALITY 

A distinction must be made when the aristocratic and the democratic 
principles mutually inveigh against each other as tending to facilitate 
corruption. In aristocratic governments the individuals who are placed 
at the head of affairs are rich men, who are solely desirous of power. In 
democracies statesmen are poor, and they have their fortunes to make. 
The consequence is that in aristocratic states the rulers are rarely acces- 
sible to corruption, and have very little craving for money; while the re- 
verse is the case in democratic nations. 

But in aristocracies, as those who are desirous of arriving at the head 
of affairs are possessed of considerable wealth, and as the number of per- 
sons by whose assistance they may rise is comparatively small, the gov- 
ernment is, if I may use the expression, put up to a sort of auction. In 
democracies, on the contrary, those who are covetous of power are very 
seldom wealthy, and the number of citizens who confer that power is 
extremely great. Perhaps in democracies the number of men who might 
be bought is by no means smaller, but buyers are rarely to be met with; 
and, besides, it would be necessary to buy so many persons at once that 
the attempt is rendered nugatory. 

Many of the men who have been in the administration in France dur- 
ing the last forty years have been accused of making their fortunes at the 
expense of the state or of its allies, a reproach which was rarely ad- 
dressed to the public characters of the ancient monarchy. But in France 
the practice of bribing electors is almost unknown, while it is notoriously 
and publicly carried on in England. In the United States I never heard 
a man accused of spending his wealth in corrupting the populace; but I 
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have often heard the probity of public officers questioned; still more fre- 
quently have I heiird their success attributed to low intrigues and im- 
moral practices. 

If, then, the men who conduct the government of an aristocracy some- 
times endeavor to corrupt the people, the heads of a democracy are them- 
selves corrupt. In the former case the morality of the people is directly 
assailed; in the latter, an indirect influence is exercised upon the people 
which is still more to be dreaded. 

As the rulers of democratic nations are almost always exposed to the 
suspicion of dishonorable conduct, they in some measure lend the au- 
thority of the government to the base practices of which they are ac- 
cused. They thus afford an example which must prove discouraging to 
the struggles of virtuous independence, and must foster the secret calcu- 
lations of a vicious ambition. If it be asserted that evil passions are dis- 
played in all ranks of society; that they ascend the throne by hereditary 
right; and that despicable characters are to be met with at the head of 
aristocratic nr*|V)ns as well as in the sphere of a democracy, this objection 
has but little weight in my estimation. The corruption of men who have 
casually risen to power has a coarse and \ulgar infection in it, which ren- 
ders it contagious to the multitude. On the contrary, there is a kind of 
aristocratic refinement and an air of grandeur in the depravity of the 
great, which frcx{uently prcMuts it from spreading abroad. 

The people can never penetrate into the perplexing labyrinth of court 
intrigue, and it will always have difficulty in detecting the turpitude 
which lurks under elegant manners, refined tastes, and graceful language. 
But to pillage the public purse and to vend the favors of the state are 
arts which the meanest villain may comprehend, and hope to practice in 
his turn. 

In reality it is far less prejudicial to witness the immorality of tlie great 
than to witness that immorality which leads to greatness. In a democracy, 
private citizens see a man of their own rank in life who rises from that 
obscure position, and who becomes possessed of riches and of power in 
a few years. Tlic spectacle excites their surprise and their env\', and they 
arc led to inquire how the person who was yesterday their equal is today 
their ruler. To attribute his rise to liis talents or his virtues is unpleasant, 
for it is tacitly to acknowledge that they are themselves less virtuous and 
less talented than he was. They are therefore led (and not unfrequently 
their conjecture is a correct one) to impute his success mainly to some 
one of his defects; and an odious mixture is thus formed of the ideas of 
turpitude and power, unwoilhiness and success, utility and dishonor. 
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EFFORTS OF WHICH A DEMOCRACY IS CAPABLE 

I here warn the reader that I speak of a government which implicitly 
follows the real desires of the people, and not of a government whicli 
simply commands in its name. Nothing is so irresistible as a tyrannical 
power commanding in the name of the people, because, while it exercises 
that moral influence which belongs to the decision of the majority, it acts 
at the same time with the promptitude and the tenacity of a single man. 

It is diflBcult to say what degree of exertion a democratic government 
may be capable of making at a crisis in the history of the nation. But no 
great democratic republic has hitherto existed in the world. To style the 
oligarchy which ruled over France in 1793 by that name would be to 
offer an insult to the republican form of government. The United States 
afford the first example of the kind. 

The American Union has now subsisted for half a century, in the 
coiu-se of which time its existence has only once been attacked, namely, 
during the War of Independence. At the commencement of that long 
war, various occurrences took place which betokened an extraordinai*)^ 
zeal for the service of the country.^ But as the contest was prolonged, 
symptoms of private egotism began to show themselves. No money was 
poured into the public treasury; few recruits could be raised to join the 
army; the people wished to acquire independence, but was very ill dis- 
posed to undergo the privations by which alone it could be obtained. 
"Tax laws,” says Hamilton in the Federalist, “have in vain been multi- 
plied; new methods to enforce the collection have in vain been tried; the 
public expectation has been uniformly disappointed, and the treasuries 
of the States have remained empty. The popular system of administration 
inherent in the nature of popular government, coinciding with the real 
scarcity of money incident to a languid and mutilated state of trade, has 
hitherto defeated every experiment for extensive collections, and has at 
length taught the different legislatures the folly of attempting them.” ^ 

The United States have not had any serious war to carry on ever since 
that period. In order, therefore, to appreciate the sacrifices wliich demo- 
cratic nations may impose upon themselves, we must wait until the 


ao. One of the most singular of these occurrences was the resolution which the Ameri- 
cans took of temporarily abandoning the use of tea. Those who know that men 
usually cling more to their habits than to th«‘ir life will doubtless admire this great 
thougn obscure sacrifice which was made by a whole people. 

21. The Federalist, No. 12, Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 43, p. 57 [Ed.]. 
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American people is obliged to put half its entire income at the dLsposal 
of the government, as was done by the English; or until it sends forth a 
twentieth part of its population to the field of battle, as was done by 
France. 

In America the use of conscription is unknown, and men are induced 
to enlist by bounties. Tlie notions and habits of tlie people of the United 
States are so opposed to compulsory enlistment, that I do not imagine it 
can ever be sanctioned by the laws. What is termed the conscription in 
France is assuredly tlie heaviest tax upon the population of that CHDuntry; 
yet how could a great continental war be carried on without it? The 
Americans have not adopted the British impressment of seamen, and 
they have nothing which corresponds to the French system of maritime 
conscription; the navy, as well as the merchant service, is supplied by 
voluntary service. But it is not easy to conceive how a people can sustain 
a great maiitime war without having recourse to one or the other of 
Uiese two systems. Indeed, the Union, which has fought with some honor 
upon the sfMf:, has never possessed a veiy^ numerous fleet, and the equip- 
ment of the small number of American vessels has always been exces- 
sively expensive. 

I have heard American statesmen confess that the Union will have 
great difficulty in maintaining its rank on the seas without adopting the 
system of impressment or of maritime conscription; but the difficulty is 
to induce the people, which exercises the supreme authority, to submit 
to impressment or any compulsory syslem. 

It is incontestable that in times of danger a free people displays far 
more energ>' than one which is not so. But I incline to bfdieve that this 
is more especially the case in those free nations in which tlie democratic 
element preponderates. Democracy appears to me to be much better 
adaptexi for the peaceful conduct of society, or for an occasional effort 
of remarkable vigor, than for the hardy and prolonged endurance of the 
storms which beset the political existence of nations. The reason is very 
evident: it is enthusiasm which prompts men to expose tliemselves to 
dangers and privations; but they will not support them long without re- 
flection. There is more calculation, even in the impulses of braver}^ than 
is generally attributed to them; and although the first efforts iire sug- 
gested by passion, perseverance is maintain ed by a distinct regard of the 
purpose in view. A portion of what we value is exposed in order to save 
the remainder. 

But it is this distinct perception of the future, founded upon a sound 
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judgment and an enlightened experience, which is most frequently want- 
ing in democracies. The populace is more apt to feel than to reason; and 
if its present sufferings lire great, it is to be feared that the still greater 
sufferings attendant upon defeat will be forgotten. 

Another cause tends to render the efforts of a democratic government 
less persevering than those of an aristocracy. Not only are the lower 
classes less awakened than the higher orders to the good or evil chances 
of the future, but they are liable to suffer far more acutely from present 
privations. The noble exposes his life, indeed, but the chance of glory is 
equal to the chance of harm. If he sacrifices a large portion of his income 
to the state, he deprives himself for a time of tlie pleasures of affluence; 
but to the poor man death is embellished by no pomp or renown, and 
tlie imposts which are irksome to the rich are fatal to him. 

This relative impotence of democratic republics is, perhaps, the great- 
est obstacle to the foundation of a republic of this kind in Europe. In 
order that such a state should subsist in one country of the Old World, it 
would be necessary that similar institutions should be introduced into all 
the other nations. 

I am of opinion that a democratic government lends in the end to in- 
crease the real strength of society; but it can never combine, upon a sin- 
gle point and at a given time, so much power as an aristocracy or a mon- 
archy. If a democratic country remained during a whole century subject 
to a republican government, it would probably at the end of that period 
be more populous and more prosperous than the neighboring despotic 
states. But it would have incurred the risk of being conquered much 
oftener than they would in that lapse of years. 

SELF-CONTROL OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

The difficulty which a democracy has in conquering the passions, and 
subduing the exigencies of the moment, with a view to the future, is con- 
spicuous in the most trivial occairrences of the United States. The people 
which is surrounded by flatterers has great difficulty in surmounting its 
inclinations; and whenever it is solicited to undergo a privation or any 
kind of inconvem’ence, even to attain and end which is sanctioned by its 
own rational conviction, it almost always refuses to comply at first. The 
deference of the Americans to the laws has been very justly applauded; 
but it must be added that in America the legislation is made by the peo- 
ple and for the people. Consequently, in the United States the law favors 
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those classes which are most interested in evading it elsewhere. It may 
therefore be supposed that an offensive law, which should not be ac- 
knowledged to be one of immediate utility, would either not be enacted 
or would not be obeyed. 

In America there is no law against fraudulent bankruptcies, not be- 
cause they are few but because there are a great number of bankruptcies. 
The dread of being prosecuted as a bankrupt acts with more intensity 
upon the mind of the majority of the pc^)ple than the fear of being in- 
volved in losses or ruin by the failure of other parties; and a sort of guilty 
tolerance is extended by the public conscience to an offense which every- 
one condemns in his individual capacity. In the new states of the South- 
west, the citizens generally take justice into their own hands, and mur- 
ders are of very frequent occurrence. This arises from the rude manners 
and the ignorance of the inhabitants of those deserts, who do not per- 
ceive the utility of investing the law with adequate force, and who prefer 
duels to prosecutions. 

Someone observ^ed to me one day, in Philadelphia, that almost all 
crimes in America are caused by the abuse of intoxicating liquors, which 
the lower classes can procure in great abundance from their excessive 
cheapness. “How comes it ” said I, “that you do not put a duty upon 
brandy?” “Our legislators,” rejoined my informant, “have frequently 
thouglit of this exp('dient; but the task of putting it in operation is a diffi- 
cult one: a revolt might be apprehended; and the members who should 
vote for a law of this kind would be sure of losing their seats.” “Whence I 
am to infer,” replied I, “that the drinking population constitutes the ma- 
jority in your country, and that temperance is somewhat unpopular.” 

When these things are pointed out to the American statesmen, they 
content themselves witli assuring you that time will operate the necessary 
change, and that the experience of evil will teach the people its true in- 
terests. This is frequently true: although a democracy is more liable to 
error than a monarch or a body of nobles, the chances of its regaining the 
right path, when once it has acknowledged its mistake, are greater jilso, 
because it is rarely embarrassed by internal interests which conflict with 
those of the majority and resist the authority of reason. But a democracy 
can onlv obtain truth as the result of experience, and many nations may 
forfeit their existence while they arc awaiting the consequences of tlieir 
errors. 

The great privilege of the Americans does not simply consist in their 
being more enlightened than other nations but in their being able to re- 
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pair the faults they may commit. To which it must be added that a de- 
mocracy cannot derive substantial benefit from past experience unless it 
be arrived at a certain pitch of knowledge and civilization. There are 
tribes and peoples whose education has been so \acious, and whose char- 
acter presents so strange a mixture of passion, of ignorance, and of erro- 
neous notions upon all subjects, that they are unable to discern the causes 
of their own wretchedness, and they fall a sacrifice to ills with which they 
are unacquainted. 

I have crossed vast tracts of country that were formerly inhabited by 
powerful Indian nations w’hich are now extinct; I have myself passed 
some time in the midst of mutilated tribes, which witness the daily de- 
cline of their numerical strength and of the glory of their independence; 
and I liave heard these Indians themselves anticipate the impending 
doom of their race. Every European can perceive means which would 
rescue these unfortunate beings from inevitable destniction. They alone 
are insensible to tlie expedient; they feel the woe which year after year 
heaps upon their heads, but they will perish to a man without accepting 
the remedy. It would be necessary to employ force to induce them to 
submit to the protection and the constraint of civilization. 

The incessant revolutions which have convulsed the South American 
provinces for the last quarter of a century have frequently be(‘n advc'rted 
to with astonishment, and expectations have been expressed that those 
nations would speedily return to their natural state. But can it be af- 
firmed that the turmoil of revolution is not actually the most natural state 
of the South American Spaniards at the present time? In that country 
society is plunged into difficulties from wliich all its efforts are insufficient 
to rescue it. Tlie inhabitants of Unit fair portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere seem obstinately bent on pursuing tlie work of inward havoc. If 
they fall into a momentary repose from the effects of exhaustion, that re- 
pose prepares them for a fre.sh state of frenzy. VMien I consider tlieir 
condition, which alternates between misery and crime, I should be in- 
clined to believe that despotism itself would be a benefit to them if it 
were possible that the words despotism and benefit could ever be united 
in my mind. 


CONDUCT OK FOBEIGN AFFAIRS 
BY THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


We have seen that the federal Constitution entrusts the permanent di- 
rection of the external interests of the nation to the President and the 
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Senate, “ which tends in some degree to detach the general foreign policy 
of the Union from the control of the people. It cannot therefore be as- 
serted, with truth, that the external affairs of state are conducted by the 
democracy. 

The policy of America owes its rise to Washington, and after him to Jef- 
ferson, who established those principles which it observes at the present 
day. Washington said in the admirable letter which he addressed to his 
fellow citizens, and which may be looked upon as his political bequest to 
the country: 

Tlie great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in ex- 
tending our commercial relations, to have with them as little political con- 
nection as possible. So far as we have already formed engagements, let 
them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or a very 
remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in frequent controversies, 
the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, there- 
fore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in 
the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a 
different course. If we remain one people, under an efficient government, 
tlie period is not far off when we may defy material injury from external 
annoyance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause the neu- 
trality we may at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; 
when belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions 
upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 

Why forgo the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving oar destiny with 
that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humour, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances \vith any por- 
tion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now at liberty to do 
it; for let me not be understood as capable of patronizing infidelity to 
existing engagements. I hold the maxim no less applicable to public than 
to private affairs, that honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it, there- 


aa. ‘The President,” says the Constitution, Art. II., sect. 2, § 2, "shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
tliirds of tlie senators present concur." Tlie reader is reminded that the senators 
arc returned for a term of six years, and that they are cliosen by the legislature of 
each state. 
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fore, let those engagements be observed in their genuine sense; but in my 
opinion it is unnecessary, and would be unwise, to extend tliem. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establishments, in a 
respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust to temporary alliances 
for extraordinary emergencies. 

In a previous part of the same letter, Washington makes the following 
admirable and just remark: ‘"The nation which indulges towards another 
an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. It 
is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of which is sufficient 
to lead it astray from its duty and its interest.” 

The political conduct of Washington was always guided by these max- 
ims. He succeeded in maintaining his country in a state of peace, while 
all the other nations of the globe were at war; and he laid it down as a 
fundamental doctrine that the true interest of the Americans consisted 
in a perfect neutrality with regard to the internid dissensions of the Euro- 
pean powers. 

Jefferson went still further, and he introduced a maxim into the policy 
of the Union which afirms that “the Americans ought never to solicit any 
privileges from foreign nations, in order not to be obliged to grant similar 
privileges themselves.” 

These two principles, which were so plain and so just as to be adapted 
to the capacity of the populace, have greatly simplified the foreign policy 
of the United States. As the Union takes no part in the affairs of Europe, 
it has, properly speaking, no foreign interests to discuss, since it has at 
present no powerful neighbors on the American continent. The country 
is as much removed from the passions of the Old World by its position 
as by the line of policy which it has chosen; and it is neither called upon 
to repudiate nor to espouse the conflicting interests of Europe; while the 
dissensions of the New World are still concealed within the bosom of 
the future. 

The Union is free from all pre-existing obligations; and it is conse- 
quently enabled to profit by the experience of the old nations of Europe 
without being obliged, as they are, to make the best of the past and to 
adapt it to their present circumstances, or to accept that immense in- 
heritance which they derive from their forefathers — an inheritance of 
glory mingled with calamities, and of alliances conflicting with national 
antipathies. The foreign policy of the United States is reduced by its very 
nature to await the chances of the future history of the nation; and for 
the present it consists more in abstaining from interference than in exert- 
ing its activity. 
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It is therefore very diflBcult to ascertain, at present, what degree of 
sagacity the American democracy will display in the conduct of the for- 
eign policy of the country; and upon this point its adversaries, as well as 
its advocates, must suspend their judgment. As for myself, I have no 
hesitation in avowing my conviction that it is most especially in the con- 
duct of foreign relations that democratic governments appear to me to be 
decidedly inferior to governments carried on upon different principles. 
Experience, instruction, and habit may almost always succeed in creating 
a species of practical discretion in democracies, and that science of the 
daily occurrences of hfe which is called good sense. Good sense may 
suffice to direct the ordinary course of society; and among a people 
whose education has been provided for, the advantages of democratic 
liberty in the internal affairs of the country may more than compensate 
for the evils inherent in a democratie government. But such is not always 
the case in the mutual relations of foreign nations. 

Foreign politics demand scarcely any of those qualities which a de- 
mocracy possfN scs; and they require, on the contrary, the perfect use of 
almost all those faculties in which it is deficient. Democracy is favorable 
to the increase of the internal resources of a state; it tends to diffuse a 
moderate independence; it promotes the growth of public spirit, and 
fortifies the respect which is entertained for law in all classes of society; 
and these are advantages which only exercise an indirect influence over 
the relations which one people bears to another. But a democracy is un- 
able to regulate the details of an important undertaking, to persevere in 
a design, and to work out its execution in the presence of serious obsta- 
cles. It cannot combine its measures with secrecy, and it will not await 
their consequences with patience. These are qualities which more espe- 
cially belong to an individual or to an aristocracy; and they are precisely 
the means by which an individual people attains to a predominant posi- 
tion. 

If, on the contrary, we observe the natural defects of aristocracy, we 
shall find that their influence is comparatively innoxious in the direction 
of the external affairs of a state. The capital fault of which aristocratic 
bodies may be accused is that they are more apt to contrive their own ad- 
vantage than that of the mass of the people. In foreign politics it is rare 
for the interest of the aristocracy to be in any way distinct from that of 
the people. 

The propensity which democracies have to obey the impulse of passion 
rather than the suggestions of prudence, and to abandon a mature design 
for the gratification of a momentary caprice, was very clearly seen in 
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America on the breaking out of the French Revolution. It was then as 
evident to the simplest capacity as it is at the present time, that the in- 
terest of the Americans forbade them to take any part in the contest 
which was about to deluge Europe with blood, but which could by no 
means injure the welfare of their own country. Nevertheless the sym- 
pathies of the people declared themselves with so much violence in be- 
half of France, that nothing but the inflexible character of Washington, 
and the immense popularity which he enjoyed, could have prevented 
the Americans from declaring war against England. And even then, the 
exertions which the austere reason of tliat great man made to repress the 
generous but imprudent passions of his fellow citizens very nearly de- 
prived him of the sole recompense which he had ever claimed — that of 
his country’s love. The majority then reprobated the line of policy which 
he adopted, and which has since been unanimously approved by the na- 
tion.®* 

If the Constitution and the favor of the public had not entrusted the 
direction of the foreign affairs of the country to Washington, it is certain 
that the American nation would at that time have taken tlie very meas- 
ures which it now condemns. 

Almost all tlie nations which have ever exercised a powerful influence 
upon the destinies of the world, by conceiving, following up, and exe- 
cuting vast designs — from the Romans to the English — have been gov- 
erned by aristocratic institutions. Nor will this be a subject of wonder 
when we recollect that notong in the world has so absolute a fixity of 
purpose as an aristocracy. The mass of the people may be led astray by 
ignorance or passion; the mind of a king may be biased, and his perse- 
verance in his designs may be shaken — besides which a king is not im- 
mortal — but an aristocratic body is too numerous to be led astray by the 
blandishments of intrigue; and yet not numerous enough to yield readily 


*3. See the fifth volume of Marshall's Life of Washington. “In a govcniment consti- 
tuted like that of the United States," he says, “it is impossible for tlie chief magis- 
trate, however firm he may be, to oppose for any length of time the torrent of 
popular opinion; and the prevalent opinion of that day seemed to faicline to war. 
In fact, in the session of Congress held at the time. It was frequently seen that 
Washington had lost the majority in the House of Representatives.*" The violence 
of the language used against him in public was extreme, and in a pcjitical meeting 
they did not scruple to compare him indirectly to the treacherous Arnold. "By the 
opposition," says Marshall, ''the friends of the administration were declared to bo 
an aristocratic and corrupt faction, who, from a desire to introduce monarchy, 
were hostile to France and under the influence of Britain; that they were a paper 
nobility, whose extreme sensibility at every measure which threatened the funds. 
Induced a tame submission to injuries and insults, which the interests and honour 
of the nation required them to resist." 
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to the intoxicating influence of unreflecting passion: it has the energy of 
a firm and enlightened individual added to the power which it derives 
from its perpetuity. 

What the Real Advantages Are 
Which American Society Derives 
from the Government of the Democracy 

Before I enter upon the subject of the present chapter, I am induced 
to remind the reader of what I have more than once adverted to in the 
course of this book. Tlie political institutions of the United States appear 
to me to be one of the forms of government which a democracy may 
adopt; but I do not regard the American Constitution as the best, or as 
the only one wliich a democratic people may establish. In showing the 
advantages which the Americans derive from the government of democ- 
racy, I am therefore very far from meaning, or from believing, that simi- 
lar advantages can only be obtained from the same laws. 

GENERAL TENDENCY OF THE LAWS UNDER THE RULE 
OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
AND HABITS OF THOSE WHO APPLY THEM 

Tlie defects and tlie weaknesses of a democratic government may very 
readily be discovered; tliey are demonstrated by tlie most flagrant in- 
stances, while its beneficial influence is less perceptibly exercised. A sin- 
gle glance suflices to detect its evil consequences, but its good qualities 
can only be discerned by long observation. The laws of the American de- 
mocracy are frequently defective or incomplete. They sometimes attack 
vested rights, or give a sanction to others which are dangerous to the 
community; but even if they were good, the frequent changes which they 
undergo would be an evil. How comes it, then, that tlie American repub- 
lics prosper, and maintain their position? 

In the consideration of laws, a distinction must be carefully observ'ed 
between the end at which they aim, and tlie means by which they are 
directed to that end; between their absolute, and their relative excellence. 
If it be the intention of the legislator to favv^r the interests of the minority 
at the expense of the majority, and if the measures he takes to accomplish 
the objec't he has in view with the least possible expense of time and 
exertion, the law may be well drawn up, although its purpose be bad; 
and the more eflScacious it is, the greater is the miscliicf which it causes. 
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Democratic laws generally tend to promote the welfare of the greatest 
possible number; for they emanate from the majority of the citizens, who 
are subject to error, but who cannot have an interest opposed to their 
own advantage. The laws of an aristocracy tend, on the contrary, to con- 
centrate wealth and power in the hands of the minority, because an 
aristocracy, by its very nature, constitutes a minority. It may therefore 
be asserted, as a general proposition, that the purpose of a democracy in 
the conduct of its legislation is useful to a greater number of citizens 
than that of an aristocracy. This is, however, the sum total of its ad- 
vantages. 

Aristocracies are infinitely more expert in the science of legislation than 
democracies ever can be. They are possessed of a self-control which pro- 
tects them from the errors of temporary excitement; and they form last- 
ing designs which they mature with the assistance of favorable oppor- 
tunities, Aristocratic government proceeds with the dexterity of art; it 
understands how to make the collective force of all its laws converge at 
the same time to a given point. Such is not the case with democracies, 
whose laws are almost always ineffective or inopportune. ITie means of 
democracy are tlierefore more imperfect than those of aristocracy, and 
tlie measures which it unwittingly adopts are frequently opposed to its 
own cause; but the object it has in view is more useful. 

Let us now imagine a community so organized by nature, or by its 
constitution, that it can support the transitory action of bad laws, and 
that it can await, without destruction, the general tendency of the legis- 
lation: we shall then be able to conceive that a democratic government, 
notwithstanding its defects, will be most fitted to conduce to the pros- 
perity of this community. This is precisely what has occurred in the 
United States; and I repeat what I have before remarked, that the great 
advantage of the Americans consists in their being able to commit faults 
which they may afterwards repair. 

An analogous observation may be made respecting public oflBcers. It is 
easy to perceive that the American democracy frequently errs in the 
choice of the individuals to whom it entrusts the power of the adminis- 
tration; but it is more difficult to say why the state prospers under their 
rule. In the first place it is to be remarked that if in a democratic state 
the governors have less honesty and less capacity than elsewhere, the 
governed on the other hand are more enlightened and more attentive to 
their interests. As the people in democracies is more incessantly vigilant 
in its affairs, and more jealous of its rights, it prevents its representatives 
from abandoning that general line of conduct which its own interest pre- 
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scribes. In the second place it must be remembered that if the democratic 
magistrate is more apt to misuse his power, he possesses it for a shorter 
period of time. But there is yet another reason which is still more general 
and conclusive. It is no doubt of importance to the welfare of nations 
that they should be governed by men of talents and virtue; but it is per- 
haps still more important that the interests of those men should not differ 
from the interests of the community at large; for if such were the case, 
virtues of a high order might become useless, and talents might be turned 
to a bad account. I say that it is important that the interests of the per- 
sons in authority should not conflict with or oppose the interests of the 
community at large; but I do not insist upon their having the same in- 
terests as the whole population, because I am not aware that such a state 
of things ever existed in any country. 

No political form has hitherto been disc‘Overed which is equally favor- 
able to the prosperity and the development of all the classes into which 
society is divided. These classes continue to form, as it were, a certain 
number of distinct nations in the same nation; and experience has shown 
that it is no less dangerous to place the fate of these classes exclusively 
in the hands of any one of them, than it is to make one people the arbiter 
of the destiny of another. When the rich alone govern, the interest of the 
poor is always endangered; and when the poor make the laws, that of the 
rich incurs very serious risks. Tlie advantage of democracy does not con- 
sist, therefore, as has sometimes been asserted, in favoring the prosperity 
of all, but simply in contributing to the well-being of the greatest possible 
number. 

The men who are entrusted with the direction of public affairs in the 
United States are frequently inferior, both in point of capacity and of 
morality, to those whom aristocratic institutions would raise to power. 
But their interest is identified and confounded with that of the majority 
of their fellow citizens. They may frequently be faithless, and frequently 
mistaken; but they will never systematically adopt a line of conduct op- 
posed to the will of tlie majority; and it is im{X)ssible that they should 
give a dangerous or an exclusive tendency to the government. 

The maladministration of a democratic magistrate is a mere isolated 
fact, which only occurs during the short period for which he is elected. 
Corruption and incapacity do not act as common interests which may 
connect men permanently vath one another. A corrupt or an incapable 
magistrate will not concert his measures with another magistrate, simply 
because that individual is as corrupt and as incapable as himself; and 
these two men will never unite their endeavors to promote the corrup- 
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tion and inaptitude of their remote posterity. The ambition and the 
maneuvers of the one will serve, on the contrary, to unmask the other. 
The vices of a magistrate, in democratic states, are usually peculiar to 
his own person. 

But under aristocratic governments public men are swayed by the 
interest of their order, which, if it is sometimes confounded with the 
interests of the majority, is very frequently distinct from them. This 
interest is the common and lasting bond wliich unites them together: 
it induces them to coalesce, and to combine their efiForts in order to attain 
an end which does not always ensure the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number; and it serves not only to connect the persons in authority but 
to unite them to a considerable portion of the community, since a numer- 
ous body of citizens belongs to the aristocracy without being invested 
with official functions. The aristocratic magistrate is therefore constantly 
supported by a portion of the community, as well as by the government 
of which he is a member. 

The common purpose which connects the interest of the magistrates 
in aristocracies with that of a portion of their contemporaries identifies 
it with that of future generations; their influence belongs to the future 
as much as to the present. The aristocratic magistrate is urged at the 
same time towards the same point by the passions of the community, by 
his own, and I may almost add by those of his posterity. Is it, then, won- 
derful that he does not resist such repeated impulses? And indeed aris- 
tocracies are often carried away by the spirit of tlieir order without 
being corrupted by it; and they unconsciously fashion society to tlieir own 
ends, and prepare it for their own descendants. 

The English aristocracy is perhaps the most liberal which ever existed, 
and no body of men has ever, uninterruptedly, furnished so many hon- 
orable and enlightened individuals to the government of a country. It 
cannot, however, escape observation that in the legislation of England 
the good of the poor has been sacrificed to the advantage of tlie rich, and 
the rights of the majority to the privileges of the few. The consequence 
is that England, at the present day, combines the extremes of fortune 
in the bosom of her society; and her perils and calamities are almost 
equal to her power and her renown. 

In the United States, where the public officers have no interests to 
promote connected with their caste, the general and constant influence 
of the government is beneficial, although the individuals who conduct 
it are frequently unskillful and sometimes contemptible. Tliere is indeed 
a secret tendency in democratic institutions to render the exertions of 
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the citizens subservient to the prosperity of the community, notwith- 
standing their private vices and mistakes; while in aristocratic institutions 
there is a secret propensity which, notwithstanding the talents and the 
virtues of those who conduct the government, leads them to contribute 
to the evils which oppress their fellow creatures. In aristocratic govern- 
ments public men may frequently do injuries which they do not intend; 
and in democratic states they produce advantages which they never 
thought of. 


PUBLIC SPIRIT IN THE UNITED STATES 

"fliere is one sort of patriotic attachment which principally arises from 
that instinctive, disinterested and undefinable feeling which connects 
the affections of man with his birthplace. Tliis natural fondness is united 
to a taste for ancient customs, and to a reverence for ancestral traditions 
of tile past; those who cherish it love their country as they love the 
mansion of their fathers. They enjoy the tranquillity wliich it affords 
thorn; they cling to the peaceful habits which they have contracted within 
its bosom; they are attached to the reminiscences which it awakens, and 
they are even pleased by the state of obedience in which they are placed. 
I’his patriotism is sometimes stimulated by religious enthusiasm, and 
then it is capable of making the most prodigious efforts. It is in itself 
a kind of religion: it does not reason, but it acts from the impulse of faith 
and of sentiment. By some nations the monarch has been regarded as a 
personification of the country; and the fervor of patriotism being con- 
verted into the fervor of loyaltys they took a sympathetic pride in his 
conquests, and gloried in his power. At one time, under the ancient 
monarchy, the French felt a sort of satisfaction in the sense of their de- 
pendence upon the arbitrary pleasure of their king, and they were wont 
to say with pride, “We are the subjects of the most powerful king in the 
world.” 

But, like all instinctive passions, this kind of patriotism is more apt to 
prompt transient exertion than to supply the motives of continuous en- 
deavor. It may save the state in critical circumstances, but it will not 
unfrequently allow the nation to decline in the midst of peace. While the 
manners of a people are simple, and it^ faith unshaken; while society 
is steadily based upon traditional institutions, whose legitimacy has 
nevTT been contested, this instinctive patriotism is w'ont to endure. 

But there is another species of attachment to a country which is more 
rational than the one we have been describing. It is perhaps less gener- 
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ous and less ardent, but it is more fruitful and more lasting; it is coeval 
with the spread of knowledge, it is nurtured by the laws, it grows by 
the exercise of civil rights, and, in the end, it is confounded with the 
personal interest of the citizen. A man comprehends the influence which 
the prosperity of his country has upon his own welfare; he is aware that 
the laws authorize him to contribute his assistance to that prosperity, 
and he labors to promote it as a portion of liis interest in the first place, 
and as a portion of his right in the second. 

But epochs sometimes occur, in the course of the existence of a nation, 
at which the ancient customs of a people are changed, public morality 
destroyed, religious belief disturbed, and the spell of tradition broken, 
while the di£Fusion of knowledge is yet imperfect, and the civil rights of 
the community are ill secured, or confined within very narrow limits. 
The country then assumes a dim and dubious shape in the eyes of the 
citizens; they no longer behold it in the soil wliich they inhabit, for that 
soil is to them a dull inanimate clod; nor in the usages of their forefathers, 
which they have been taught to look upon as a debasing yoke; nor in re- 
ligion, for that they doubt; nor in the laws, which do not originate in 
their own authority; nor in the legislator, whom they fear and despise. 
The country is lost to their senses, they can neither discover it under its 
own nor under borrowed features, and they entrench themselves within 
the dull precincts of a narrow egotism. They are emancipated from 
prejudice witliout having acknowledged the empire of reason; they are 
neither animated by tlie instinctive patriotism of monarchical subjects 
nor by the tliinking patriotism of republican citizens; but they have 
stopped lialfway between the two, in tfie midst of confusion and of dis- 
tress. 

In this predicament, to retreat is impossible, for a people cannot re- 
store the vivacity of its earlier times any more than a man can return 
to the innocence and the bloom of childhood; such things may be re- 
gretted, but they cannot be renewed. Tlie only thing, then, which re- 
mains to be done is to proceed, and to accelerate the union of private 
with public interests, since the period of disinterested patriotism is gone 
by forever. 

I am certainly very far from averring that, in order to obtain tliis re- 
sult, the exercise of political rights should be immediately granted to 
all the members of the community. But I maintain that the most power- 
ful and perhaps the only means of interesting men in the welfare of their 
country which we still possess is to make them partakers in the govern- 
ment. At the present time civic zeal seems to me to be inseparable from 
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the exercise of political rights; and I hold that the number of citizens will 
be found to augment or to decrease in Europe in proportion as those 
rights are extended. 

In the United States, the inhabitants were thrown but as yesterday 
upon the soil which they now occupy, and they brought neither customs 
nor traditions with them there; they meet each other for the first time 
with no previous acquaintance; in short, the instinctive love of their coun- 
try can scarcely exist in their minds; but everyone takes as zealous an 
interest in the affairs of his township, his county, and of the whole state as 
if they were his own, because everyone, in his sphere, takes an active 
part in the goveniment of society. 

The lower orders in the United States are alive to the perception of 
the influence exercised by the general prosperity upon their own welfare; 
and simple as this observation is, it is one which is but too rarely made 
by the people. But in America the people regards this prosperity as the 
result of its own exertions; the citizen looks upon the fortune of the 
public as his piivwte interest, and he co-operates in its success, not so 
much from a sense of pride or of duty, as from what I shall venture to 
term cupidity. 

It is unnecessary to study the institutions and the history of the Ameri- 
cans in order to discover the truth of this remark, for their manners 
render it sufficiently evident. As the American participates in all that is 
done in his country, he thinks himself obliged to defend whatever may be 
censured; for it is not only his country which is attacked upon these oc- 
casions, but it is himself. The conse<|uence is that his national pride re- 
!5orts to a thousand artifices, and to all the petty tricks of individual 
vanity. 

Nothing is more embarrassing in the ordinary intercourse of life than 
this irritable patriotism of the Americans. A stranger may be very well in- 
clined to praise many of the institutions of their country, but he begs per- 
mission to blame some of the peculiarities which he observes — a permis- 
sion which is however inexorably refused. America is therefore a free 
country, in which, lest anybody should be hurt by your remarks, you are 
not allowed to speak freely of private individuals or of the state; of the 
citizens or of the authorities; of public or of private undertakings; or, in 
short, of anything at all, except it be of Xiie climate and the soil; and 
even then Americans will be found ready to defend either the one or the 
other as if they had been contrived by tlie inhabitants of the country. 

In our times, option must be made between the patriotism of all and 
the government of a few, for the force and activity which the first con- 
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fers are irreconcilable with the guarantees of tranquillity wliich the sec- 
ond furnishes. 

NOTION OF BIGHTS IN THE UNITED STATES 

After the idea of virtue, I know no higher principle than that of right; 
or to speak more accurately, these two ideas are commingled in one. 
The idea of right is simply that of virtue introduced into the political 
world. It is the idea of right which enabled men to define anarchy and 
tyranny; and which taught them to remain independent without arro- 
gance, as well as to obey without servility. The man who submits to vio- 
lence is debased by his compliance; but when he obeys the mandate of 
one who possesses that right of authority which he acknowledges in a 
fellow creature, he rises in some measure above the person who delivers 
the command. There are no great men without virtue, and there are no 
great nations — ^it may almost be added that there would be no society — 
without the notion of rights; for what is the condition of a mass of ra- 
tional and intelligent beings who are only united together by the bond 
of force? 

I am persuaded that the only means which we possess at the present 
time of inculcating the notion of rights, and of rendering it, as it were, 
palpable to the senses, is to invest all the members of the community 
with the peaceful exercise of certain rights; this is very clearly seen in 
children, who are men without the strength and the experience of man- 
hood. When a child begins to move in the midst of the objects which 
surround him, he is instinctively led to turn everything which he can lay 
his hands upon to his own purposes; he has no notion of the property of 
others; but as he gradually learns the value of things, and begins to per- 
ceive that he may in his turn be deprived of his possessions, he becomes 
more circumspect, and he observes those rights in others which he 
wishes to have respected in himself. The principle which the child de- 
rives from the possession of his toys is taught to the man by the objects 
which he may call his own. In America those complaints against property 
in general, which are so frequent in Europe, are never heard, because in 
America there are no paupers; and as everyone has property of his own 
to defend, everyone recognizes the principle upon which he holds it. 

ITie same thing occurs in the political world. In America the lowest 
classes have conceived a very high notion of political rights, because 
they exercise those rights; and they refrain from attacking those of other 
people in order to ensure their own from attack. While in Europe the 
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same classes sometimes recalcitrate even against the supreme power, the 
American submits without a murmur to the authority of the pettiest 
magistrate. 

This truth is exemplified by the most trivial details of national pe- 
culiarities. In France very few pleasures are exclusively reserved for 
the higher classes; the poor are admitted wherever the rich are received; 
and they consequently behave with propriety, and respect whatever con- 
tributes to the enjoyments in which they themselves participate. In Eng- 
land, where wealth has a monopoly of amusement as well as of power, 
complaints are made that whenever the poor happen to steal into the 
enclosures which are reserved for tlie pleasures of the rich, they commit 
acts of wanton mischief: can this be wondered at, since care has been 
taken that they should have nothing to lose? 

The government of the democracy brings the notion of political rights 
to the level of the humblest citizens, just as the dissemination of wealth 
brings the notion of property within the reach of all the members of the 
community; and I confess that, to my mind, this is one of its greatest 
advantages. I do not assert that it is easy to teach men to exercise political 
rights; but I maintain that when it is possible, the effects which result 
from it are highly important: and I add that if there ever was a time at 
which such an attempt ought to be made, that time is our own. It is 
clear that the influence of religious belief is shaken, and that the notion of 
divine rights is declining; it is evident that public morality is vitiated, and 
the notion of moral rights is also disappearing: these are general symp- 
toms of the substitution of argument for faith, and of calculation for the 
impulses of sentiment. If, in the midst of this general disruption, you do 
not succeed in connecting the notion of rights with that of personal 
interest, which is the only immutable point in tlie human heart, what 
means will you have of governing the world except by fear? When I am 
told that since the laws are weak and the populace is wild, sinc'e passions 
ju*e excited and the authority of virtue is paralyzed no measures must be 
taken to increase the rights of the democracy, I reply tha*^ it is for these 
very reasons that some measures of the kind must be taken; and I am 
persuaded that governments are still more interested in taking them than 
society at large, because governments are liable to be destroyed, and 
society cannot perish. 

I am not, however, inclined to exaggerate the example which America 
furnishes. In those states the people are invested with political rights at 
a time when they could scarcely be abused, for the citizens were few in 
number and simple in their manners. As they have increased, the Ameri- 
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cans have not augmented the power of the democracy, but they have, if 
I may use the expression, extended its dominions. 

It cannot be doubted that the moment at which political rights are 
granted to a people that had before been without them, is a very critical, 
though it be a necessary one. A child may kill before he is aware of the 
value of life; and he may deprive another person of his property before 
he is aware that his own may be taken away from him. The lower orders, 
when first they are invested with political rights, stand, in relation to 
those rights, in the same position as the child does to the whole of nature, 
and the celebrated adage may then be applied to them. Homo puer ro- 
bustus [A man is a robust child]. This truth may even be perceived in 
America. The states in which the citizens have enjoyed their rights long- 
est are those in which they make the best use of them. 

It cannot be repeated too often that nothing is more fertile in prodigies 
than the art of being free; but there is nothing more arduous than the 
apprenticeship of liberty. Such is not the case with despotic institutions; 
despotism often promises to make amends for a thousand previous ills; it 
supports the right, it protects the oppressed, and it maintains public order. 
The nation is lulled by the temporary prosperity which accmes to it, until 
it is roused to a sense of its own misery. Liberty, on the contrary, is 
generally established in the midst of agitation, it is perfected by civil 
discord, and its benefits cannot be appreciated until it is already old. 


RESPECT FOR Tllfe LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 

It is not always feasible to consult the whole people, either directly 
or indirectly, in the formation of the law; but it cannot be denied that 
when such a measure is possible, the authority of the law is very much 
augmented. This popular origin, which impairs the excellence and the 
wisdom of legislation, contributes prodigiously to increase its power. 
There is an amazing strength in tlie expression of the determination of a 
whole people; and when it declares itself, the imagination of those who 
are most inclined to contest it is overawed by its authority. The truth of 
this fact is very well knovm by parties; and they consequently strive to 
make out a majority whenever they can. If they have not the greater num- 
bers of voters on their side, they assert that the true majority abstained 
from voting; and if they are foiled even there, they have recourse to the 
body of those persons who had no votes to give. 

In the United States, except slaves, servants, and paupers in the receipt 
of relief from the townships, there is no class of persons who do not exer- 
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CISC* the elective franchise, and who do not indirectly contribute to make 
the laws. Those who design to attack the laws must consequently either 
modify the opinion of the nation or trample upon its decision. 

A s(*coiid reason, which is still more weighty, may be further adduced; 
in the Uiiittxl States everyone is personally interested in enforcing the 
obedience of the whole community to the law; for as the minority may 
shortly rally the majority to its principles, it is interested in professing 
that respect for the decrees of the legislator which it may soon have oc- 
casion to claim for its own. However irksome an enactment may be, the 
citi/en of the United States complies with it, not only because it is the 
work of the majority, but because it originates in his own authority; and 
he regards it as a contract: to which he is himself a party. 

In the United States, then, that numerous and turbulent multitude does 
not exist which always looks upon the law as its natural enemy, and ac- 
cordingly surveys it with fear and with distrust. It is impossible, on the 
otluT hand, not to perceive that all classes display the utmost reliance 
upon tlie It gisiation of their C'Oiintry, and that they are attached to it by 
a kind of parental affection. 

I am wrong, however, in saying all classes; for as in America the Euro- 
pean scale of authority is inverted, the wealthy are there placed in a po- 
sition analogous to that of the poor in the Old World, and it is the 
opulent classes which frequently look upon the law with suspicion. I 
have already observed that the advantage of democracy is not, as has 
been sometimes asserted, that it protects the interests of the whole com- 
munity, but simply that it protects those of the majority. In the United 
Slates, where the poor rule, the rich have always some reason to dread 
the abuses of their power. This natural anxiety of the rich may produce a 
sullen dissatisfaction, but society is not disturbed by it; for the same rea- 
son which induces the rich to withhold their confidence in the legislative 
authority makes them obey its mandates; their wealth, which prevents 
them from making the law, prevents them from withstanding it. Among 
civilized nations revolts are rarely excited except by such persons as have 
nothing to lose by them; and if the laws of a democracy are not alw^ays 
worthy of respect, at least they always obtain it, for those who usually in- 
fringe the laws have no excuse for not complying with the enactments 
they have themselves made, and by which they are themselves benefited, 
while the citizens whose interests might be promoted by the infraction of 
them are induced, by their ch«aracter and their station, to submit to the 
decisions of the legislature, whatever they may be. Besides which, the 
people in America obeys the law not only because it emanates from the 
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popular authority, but because that authority may modify it in any points 
which may prove vexatory; a law is observed because it is a self-imposed 
evil in the first place, and an evil of transient duration in the second. 

ACTIVITY WHICH PERVADES ALL THE BRANCHES 

OF THE BODY POLITIC IN THE UNITED STATES; 

INFLUENCE WHICH IT EXERCISES UPON SOCIETY 

On passing from a country in which free institutions are established to 
one where they do not exist, the traveler is struck by the change: in the 
former all is bustle and activity; in the latter everything is calm and mo- 
tionless. In the one, amelioration and progress are the general topics of 
inquiry; in the other, it seems as if the commimity only aspired to repose 
in the enjo)nfnent of the advantages which it has acquired. Nevertheless, 
the countT)' which exerts itself so strenuously to promote its welfare is 
generally more wealthy and more prosperous than that which appears to 
be so contented with its lot; and when we compare them together, we 
can scarcely conceive how so many new wants are daily felt in the 
former, while so few seem to occur in the latter. 

If this remark is appUcable to those free countries in which monarchi- 
cal and aristocratic institutions subsist, it is still more striking with re- 
gard to democratic republics. In these states it is not only ^portion of 
the people which is busied with the amelioration of its social condition, 
but the whole community is engaged in the task; and it is not the exigen- 
cies and the convenience of a single class for which a provision is to be 
made, but the exigencies and the convenience of all ranks of hfe. 

It is not impossible to conceive the surpassing liberty which the Ameri- 
cans enjoy; some idea may likewise be formed of the extreme equality 
which subsists among them, but the political activity which pervades the 
United States must be seen in order to be understood. No sooner do you 
set foot upon the American soil than you are stunned by a kind of tumult; 
a confused clamor is heard on every side; and a thousand simultaneous 
voices demand the immediate satisfaction of their social wants. Every- 
thing is in motion around you; here, the people of one quarter of a town 
are met to decide upon tlie building of a church; there, the election of a 
representative is going on; a little further, the delegates of a district are 
posting to the town in order td consult upon some local improvements; 
or in another place the laborers of a village quit their plows to deliberate 
upon the project of a road or a public school. Meetings are called for 
the sole purpose of declaring their disapprobation of the line of conduct 
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pursued by the government; while in other assemblies the citizens salute 
the authorities of the day as the fathers of their country. Societies are 
formed which regard drunkenness as the principal cause of the evils 
under which the state labors, and which solemnly bind themselves to give 
a constant example of temperance.** 

The great political agitation of the American legislative bodies, which 
is the only kind of excitement that attracts the attention of foreign coun- 
tries, is a mere episode or a sort of continuation of that universal move- 
ment which originates in the lowest classes of the people and extends 
successively to all the ranks of society. It is impossible to spend more 
efforts in the pursuit of enjoyment. 

The cares of political life engross a most prominent place in the occu- 
pation of a citizen in the United States; and almost the only pleasure of 
which an American has any idea is to take a part in the government, and 
to discuss the part he has taken. This feeling perv^ades the most trifling 
habits of life; even the women frequently attend public meetings, and 
listen to political harangues as a recreation after their household labors. 
Debating clubs are to a certain extent a substitute for theatrical enter- 
tainments: an American cannot converse, but he can discuss; and when 
he attempts to talk he falls into a dissertation. He speaks to you as if he 
was addressing a meeting; and if he should chance to warm in the course 
of the discussion, he will infallibly say “Gentlemen,** to the person with 
whom he is conversing. 

In some countries the inhabitants display a certain repugnance to avail 
themselves of tlie political privileges with which the law invests them; 
it would seem that they set too high a value upon their time to spend it 
on the interests of the community; and they prefer to withdraw within 
the exact limits of a wholesome egotism, marked out by four sunk fences 
and a quickset hedge. But if an American were condemned to confine his 
activity to his own affairs, he would be robbed of one half of his exist- 
ence; he would feel an immense void in the life which he is accustomed 
to lead, and his wretchedness would be unbearable.*® I am persuaded 
that if ever a despotic government is established in America, it will find 

24. At the time of my stay in the United States the temperance societies already con- 
sisted of more tlian 270,000 members; and their effect had been to diminish the 
consumption of fermented liquors by 500,000 gallons per annum in the state of 
Pennsylvania alone. 

25. The same remark was made at Rome under the first Caesars. Montesquieu some^ 
where alludes to tlie excessive despondency of certain Roman citizens who, after 
the excitement of political life, were all at once flung back into the stagnation of 
private life. 
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it more difficult to surmount the habits which free institutions have en- 
gendered, than to conquer the attachment of the citizens to freedom. 

This ceaseless agitation which democratic government has introduced 
into the political world influences all social intercourse. I am not sure that 
upon the whole this is not the greatest advantage of democracy; and I 
am much less inclined to applaud it for what it does than for what it 
causes to be done. 

It is incontestable that the people frequently conducts public business 
very ill; but it is impossible that the lower orders should take a part in 
public business without extending the circle of their ideas, and without 
quitting the ordinary routine of their mental acquirements. The humblest 
individual who is called upon to co-operate in the government of society 
acquires a certain degree of self-respect; and as he possesses authority, 
he can command the services of minds much more enlightened than his 
own. He is canvassed by a multitude of applicants who seek to deceive 
him in a thousand difiEerent ways, but who instruct liiin by their deceit. 
He takes a part in political undertakings which did not originate in his 
own conception, but which give him a taste for undertakings of the kind. 
New ameliorations are daily pointed out in the property which he holds 
in common with others, and this gives him the desire of improving that 
property which is more peculiarly his owm. He is perhaps neither happier 
nor better than those who came before him, but he is better informed 
and more active. I have no doubt that the democratic institutions of the 
United States, joined to the physical constitution of the country, arc the 
cause (not the direct, as is so often asserted, but the indirect cause) of 
the prodigious commercial activity of the inhabitants. It is not engen- 
dered by the laws, but the people learns how to promote it by the ex- 
perience derived from legislation. 

When the opponents of democracy assert that a single individual per- 
forms the duties which he undertakes much better than the government 
of the community, it appears to me that they are perfectly right. The 
government of an individual, supposing an equality of instruction on 
either side, is more consistent, more persevering, and more accurate than 
that of a multitude, and it is much better (pialified judiciously to dis- 
criminate the characters of the men it employs. If any deny what I ad- 
vance, they have certainly never seen a democratic government, or have 
formed their opinion upon very partial evidence. It is true tliat even 
when local circumstances and the disposition of the people allow demo- 
cratic institutioas to subsist, they never display a regular and methodical 
system of government. Democratic liberty is far from acc'omplishing all 
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the projects it undertakes, with the skill of an adroit despotism. It fre- 
quently abandons them before tliey have borne their fruits, or risks them 
when the consequences may prove dangerous; but in the end it produces 
more than any absolute government, and if it do fewer things well, it 
does a greater number of things. Under its sway, the transactions of the 
public administration are not nearly so important as what is done by 
private exertion. Democracy does not confer the most skillful kind of 
government upon the people, but it produces that which the most skillful 
governments are frequently imable to awaken, namely, an all-pervading 
and restless activity, a superabundant force, and an energy which is in- 
separable from it, and which may, under favorable circumstances, beget 
tlie most amazing benefits. Tliese are the true advantages of democracy. 

In the present age, when the destinies of Christendom seem to be in 
suspense, some hasten to assail democracy as its foe while it is yet in its 
early growth; and others are ready with their vows of adoration for this 
new deity which is springing forth from chaos: but both parties are very 
imperfectly acquainted with the object of their hatred or of their desires; 
they strike in the dark, and distribute their blows by mere chance. 

We must first understand what the purport of society and the aim of 
government is held to be. If it be your intention to confer a certain ele- 
vation upon the human mind, and to teach it to regard the things of this 
world with generous feelings, to inspire men with a scorn of mere tem- 
poral advantage, to give birth to living convictions, and to keep alive 
the spirit of honorable devotedness; if you hold it to be a good thing to 
refine the habits, to embellish the manners, to cultivate the arts of a 
nation, and to promote the love of poetry, of beauty, and of renown; if 
you would constitute a peojile not unfitted to act with power upon all 
other nations, nor unprepared for those high enterprises which, whatever 
be the result of its efforts, will leave a name forever famous in time — if 
you believe such to be tlie principal object of society, you must avoid the 
government of democracy, which would be a very uncertain guide to 
the end you have in view. 

But if you hold it to be expedient to divert the moral and intellectual 
activity of man to the production of comfort, and to the acquirement of 
the necessaries of life; if a cletu* understanding be more profitable to 
man than genius; if your object be not to stimulate the virtues of heroism, 
but to create habits of peace; if you had rather witness Wees than crimes, 
and are content to meet with fewer noble deeds, provided oflFenses be 
diminished in the same proportion; if, instead of living in the midst of a 
brilliant state of society, you are cx>ntenled to have prosperity around 
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you; if, in short, you are of opinion that the principal object of a govern- 
ment is not to confer the greatest possible share of power and of glory 
upon the body of the nation, but to ensure the greatest degree of enjoy- 
ment, and the least degree of misery to each of the individuals who com- 
pose it — if such be your desires, you can have no surer means of satisfying 
them than by equalizing the conditions of men and establishing demo- 
cratic institutions. 

But if the time be past at which such a choice was possible, and if 
some superhuman power impel us towards one or the other of these two 
governments without consulting our wishes, let us at least endeavor to 
make the best of that which is allotted to us; and let us so inquire into 
its good and its evil propensities as to be able to foster the former, and 
repress the latter to the utmost. . . . 

CONCLUSION 

I have now nearly reached the close of my inquiry; hitherto, in speak- 
ing of the future destiny of the United States, I have endeavored to di- 
vide my subject into distinct portions in order to study each of them with 
more attention. My present object is to embrace the whole from one 
single point; the remarks I shall make will be less detailed, but they will 
be more sure. I shall perceive each object less distinctly, but I sjhall descry 
the principal facts with more certainty. A traveler who has just left the 
walls of an Immense city climbs the neighboring hill; as he goes fm-ther 
ofiF he loses sight of the men whom he has so recently quitted; tlicir dwell- 
ings are confused in a dense mass; he can no longer distinguish the pub- 
lic squares, and he can scarcely trace out the great thoroughfares; but 
his eye has less difficulty in following the boundaries of the city, and for 
the first time he sees the shape of the vast whole. Such is the future 
destiny of the British race in North America to my eye; the details of the 
stupendous picture are overhung with shade, but I conceive a clear idea 
of the entire subject. 

The territory now occupied or possessed by the United States of Amer- 
ica forms about one-twentieth part of the habitable earth. But extensive 
as these confines are, it rhust not be supposed that the Anglo-American 
race will always remain witliin them; indeed, it has already far over- 
stepped them. 

There was once a time at which we also might have created a great 
French nation in the American wilds, to counterbalance the influenc'e of 
the English upon the destinies of ^he New World. France formerly 
possessed a territory in North America scarcely less extensive tlian the 
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whole of Europe. The three greatest rivers of that continent then flowed 
within her dominions. The Indian tribes which dwelt between the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence and the delta of the Mississippi were unaccustomed 
to any other tongue but ours; and all the European settlements scattered 
over that immense region recalled the traditions of our country. Louis- 
bourg, Montmorency, Duquesne, Saint-Louis, Vincennes, New Orleans 
(for such were the names they bore) are words dear to France and 
familiar to our ears. 

But a concourse of circumstances, which it would be tedious to enu- 
merate,^* have deprived us of this magnificent inheritance. Wherever the 
French settlers were numerically weak and partially established they 
have disappeared; those who remain are collected on a small extent of 
country, and are now subject to other laws. The 400,000 French inhabi- 
tants of Lower Canada constitute, at the present time, the remnant of 
an old nation lost in the midst of a new people. A foreign population is 
increasing around them unceasingly and on all sides which already pene- 
tiates among the ancient masters of the country, predominates in their 
cities, and corrupts their language. This population is identical with that 
of the United States; it is therefore with truth that I asserted that the 
British race is not confined within the frontiers of the Union, since it 
already extends to the northeast. 

To the northwest nothing is to be met with but a few insignificant Rus- 
sian settlements; btit to the southwest, Mexico presents a barrier to the 
Anglo-Americans, Thus, the Spaniards and the Anglo-Americans are, 
properly speaking, the only two races which divide the possession of the 
New World. The limits of separation between them have been settled 
by a treaty; but although the conditions of that treaty are exceedingly 
favorable to the Anglo-Americans, I do not doubt that tliey will shortly 
infringe this arrangement. Vast provinces, extending beyond the frontiers 
of the Union towards Mexico, are still destitute of inhabitants. The na- 
tives of the United States will fore.stall the rightful occupants of these 
solitary regions. Tliey will take possession of the soil, and establish social 
institutions, so that when the legal owner arrives at length, he will find 
the wilderness under cultivation, and strangers quietly settled in the 
midst of his inheritance, 

Tlie lands of the New World belong to the first occupant, and they are 
the natural reward of tlie swiftest pioneer. Even the countries which are 

*6. The foremost of those circumstances is that nations wliich are accustomed to free 
institutions and municipal government are better able than any others to found 
prosperous colonies. The habit of thinking and governing for oneself is indispen- 
sable in a new country > where success necessarily depends, in a great measure, 
upon the individual exertions of the settlers. 
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already peopled will have some diflBculty in securing themselves from 
this invasion. I have already alluded to what is taking place in the prov- 
ince of Texas. The inhabitants of the United States are perpetually mi- 
grating to Texas, where they purchase land; and although they conform 
to the laws of the country, they are gradually founding the empire of 
their own language and their own manners. The province of Texas is 
still part of the Mexican dominions, but it will soon contain no Mexicans; 
the same thing has occurred whenever the Anglo-Americans have come 
into contact with populations of a diflFerent origin. 

It cannot be denied that the British race has acquired an amazing 
preponderance over all the other European races in the New World; and 
that it is very superior to them in civilization, in industry, and in power. 
As long as it is only surrounded by desert or thinly-peopled countries, as 
long as it encounters no dense populations upon its route, through which 
it cannot work its way, it will assuredly continue to spread. Tlie lines 
marked out by treaties will not stop it; but it will everywhere transgress 
these imaginary barriers. 

The geographical position of the British race in the New World is 
peculiarly favorable to its rapid increase. Above its northern frontiers 
the icy regions of the Pole extend; and a few degrees below its southern 
confines lies the burning climate of the Equator. The Anglo-Americans 
are therefore placed in the most temperate and habitable ^;;one of the 
continent. 

It is generally supposed that the prodigious increase of population in 
the United States is posterior to their Declaration of Independence. But 
this is an error: the population increased as rapidly under the colonial 
system as it does at the present day; that is to say, it doubled in about 
twenty-two years. But this proportion, which is now applied to millions, 
was then applied to thousands of inhabitants; and the same fact which 
was scarcely noticeable a century ago is now evident to every observer. 

The British subjects in Canada, who are dependent on a king, augment 
and spread almost as rapidly as the British settlers of the United States, 
who live under a republican government. During the War of Independ- 
ence, which lasted eight years, the population continued to increase 
without intermission in the same ratio. Although powerful IndiUn nations 
allied with the English existed, at that time, upon the western frontiers, 
the emigration westward was never checked. While the enemy laid waste 
the shores of the Atlantic, Kentucky, the western parts of Pennsylvania, 
and the states of Vermont and of Maine were filling with inhabitants. 
Nor did the unsettled state of the Constitution, which succeeded the war, 
prevent the increase of the population, or stop its progress across the 
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wilds. Thus, the difiFerence of laws, the various conditions of peace and 
war, of order and of anarchy, have exercised no perceptible influence 
upon the gradual development of the Anglo-Americans. This may be 
readily understood; for the fact is that no causes are sufficiently general 
to exercise a simultaneous influence over the whole of so extensive a 
territory. One portion of the country always offers a sure retreat from the 
calamities wluch afflict another part; and however great may be the evil, 
the remedy which is at hand is greater still. 

It must not, then, be imagined that the impulse of the British race in 
th<5 New World can be arrested. The dismemberment of the Union, and 
the hostilities which might ensue, the abolition of republican institutions, 
and the tyrannical government which might succeed it may retard this 
iinptilse, but they cannot prevent it from ultimately fulfilling the destinies 
to which that race is reserved. No power upon earth can close upon the 
emigrants that fertile wilderness which offers resources to all industry 
and a refuge from all want. Future events, of whatever nature they may 
bo, will not deprive the Americans of their climate or of tlieir inland seas, 
of their great rivers or of their exuberant soil. Nor will bad laws, revolu- 
tions, and anarchy, be able to obliterate that love of prosperity and that 
spirit of enterprise which seem to be the distinctive characteristics of 
their race, or to extinguish that knowledge which guides them on their 
way. 

Thus, in the midst of the uncertain futiure, one event at least is sure. 
At a period which may be said to be near (for we are speaking of the 
life of a nation), the Anglo-Americans will alone cover the immense 
space contained between the polar regions and the tropics, extending 
from the coasts of the Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. The 
territory which will probably be ocx'upied by the Anglo-Americans at 
some future time may be computed to equal three-quarters of Europe 
in extent.” The climate of the Union is upon the whole preferable to 
that of Europe, and its natural advantages are not less great; it is there- 
fore evident that its population will at some future time be proportionate 
to f)ur own. Europe, divided as it is betw'een so many different nations, 
and tom as it has been by incessant wars and the barbarous manners of 
the Middle Ages, has notwithstanding attained a population of 410 in- 
habitants to the square league. What cause can prevent tlie United 
States from having as numerous a population in time? 

Many ages must elapse before the divers offsets of the British race in 

27. The United States already extend over a territory equal to one-half of Europe. 
The area of Europe is 500,000 square leagues, and its population 205,000,000 of 
inhabitants. 
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America cease to present the same homogeneous characteristics: and the 
time cannot be foreseen at which a permanent inequality of conditions 
will be established in the New World. Whatever diflFerences may arise, 
from peace or from war, from freedom or oppression, from prosperity or 
want, between the destinies of the different descendants of the great 
Anglo-American family, they will at least preserve an analogous social 
condition, and they will hold in common the customs and the opinions 
to which that social condition has given birth. 

In the Middle Ages, the tie of religion was suflSciently powerful to im- 
bue all the different populations of Europe with the same civilization. 
The British of the New World have a thousand other reciprocal ties; 
and they live at a time when the tendency to equality is general among 
mankind. The Middle Ages were a period when everything was broken 
up; when each people, each province, each city, and each family, had a 
strong tendency to maintain its distinct individuality. At the present time 
an opposite tendency seems to prevail, and the nations seem to be ad- 
vancing to unity. Our means of intellectual intercourse unite tlie most 
remote parts of the earth; and it is impossible for men to remain strangers 
to each other, or to be ignorant of the events which are taking place in 
any comer of the globe. The consequence is that there is less difference, 
at the present day, between the Europeans and their descendants in the 
New World than there was between certain to^^^ls in the thirteenth cen- 
tury which were only separated by a river. If this tendency to assimila- 
tion brings foreign nations gloser to each other, it must a fortiori prevent 
the descendants of the same people from becoming aliens to each other. 

The time will therefore come when one hundred and fifty millions of 
men will be living in North America, “ equal in condition, the progeny 
of one race, owing their origin to the same cause, and preserving tlie 
same civilization, the same language, the same religion, the same habits, 
the same manners, and imbued with the same opinions, propagated un- 
der the same forms. The rest is uncertain, but this is certain; and it is a 
fact new to the world — a fact fraught with such portentous consequences 
as to baflSe the efforts even of the imagination. 

There are, at the present time, two great nations in the world which 
seem to tend towards the same end, although they started from different 
points; I allude to the Russians and the Americans. Both of them have 
grovra up unnoticed; and while the attention of mankind was directed 

28. This would be a population proportionate to that of Europe, taken at a mean rate 
of 410 inhabitants to the square league. 
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elsewhere, they have suddenly assumed a most prominent place among 
the nations; and the world learned their existence and their greatness at 
almost the same time. 

All other nations seem to have nearly reached their natural limits, and 
only to be charged with the maintenance of their power; but these are 
still in the act of growth: " all the others are stopped, or continue to 
advance with extreme di£Sculty; these are proceeding with ease and with 
celerity along a path to which the human eye can assign no term. The 
American struggles against the natural obstacles which oppose him; the 
adversaries of the Russian are men: the former combats the wilderness 
and savage life; the latter, civilization with all its weapons and its arts: 
the conquests of the one are therefore gained by tlie plowshare; those 
of the other, by the sword. The Anglo-American relies upon personal 
interest to accomplish his ends, and gives free scope to the unguided 
exertions and common sense of the citizens; the Russian centers all the 
authority of society in a single arm: the principal instrument of the 
former is froedcm, of the latter, servitude. Their starting point is differ- 
ent, and their courses are not the same; yet each of them seems to be 
marked out by the will of Heaven to sway the destinies of half the globe. 

29. Russia is the country in the Old World in which population increases most rapidly 
in proportion. 


The foregoing consists of the Introduction, 

Chapters III, TV, XI-XIV, and the Conclusion 
of Volume I of de TocqueviUe’s democracy in America, 
translated by Henry Reeve, 



why Democratic Nations 
Show a More Ardent and Enduring Love 
of Equality than of Liberty 

he first and most intense passion which is engendered by the 
equality of conditions is, I need hardly say, the love of that same equal- 
ity. My readers will therefore not be surprised that I speak of it before 
all others. 

Everybody has remarked that in our time, and especially in France, 
this passion for equality is every day gaining ground in the human heart. 
It has been said a hundred times that oiu* contemporaries are far more 
ardently and tenaciously attached to equality than to freedom; but, as 
I do not find that the causes of the fact have been sufficiently analyzed, 
I shall endeavor to point them out. 

It is possible to imagine an extreme point at which freedom and 
equality would meet and be confounded together. Let us suppose that all 
the members of the community take a part in the government, and that 
each one of them has an equal right to take a part in it. Asjione is dif- 
ferent from his fellows, none can exercise a tyrannical power: men will 
be perfectly free, because they will all be entirely equal; and they will 
all be perfectly equal, because they will be entirely free. To this ideal 
state democratic nations tend. Such is the completest form that equality 
can assume upon earth; but there are a thousand others which, without 
being equally perfect, are not less cherished by those nations. 

The principle of equality may be established in civil society, without 
prevailing in the political world. Equal rights may exist of indulging in 
the same pleasures, of entering the same professions, of frequenting the 
same places — in a word, of living in the same manner and seeking wealth 
by the same means, although all men do not take an equal share in the 
government. 

A kind of equality may even be established in the political world, 
though there should be no political freedom there. A man may be the 
equal of all his countrymen save one, who is the master of all without 
distinction, and who selects equally from among them all the agents of 
his power. 

Several other combinations might be easily imagined by which very 

658 
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great equality would be united to institutions more or less free, or even 
to institutions wholly without freedom. 

Although men cannot become absolutely equal unless they be entirely 
free, and consequently equality, pushed to its furthest extent, may be 
confounded with freedom, yet there is good reason for distinguishing the 
one from the other. The taste which men have for liberty and that which 
they feel for equality are, in fact, two diflFerent things; and I am not 
afraid to add that, among democratic nations, they are two unequal 
things. 

Upon close inspection, it will be seen that there is in every age some 
peculiar and preponderating fact with which all others are connected; 
this fact almost always gives birth to some pregnant idea or some ruling 
passion, which attracts to itself, and bears away in its course, all the feel- 
ings and opinions of the time: it is like a great streani, towards which 
each of the surrounding rivulets seem to flow. 

Freedom has appeared in the world at different times and under vari- 
ous forms; it has not been exclusively bound to any social condition, and 
it is not confined to democracies. Freedom cannot, therefore, form the 
distinguishing characteristic of democratic ages. The peculiar and pre- 
ponderating fact which marks those ages as its own is the equality of con- 
ditions; the ruling passion of men in those periods is the love of this 
equality. Ask not what singular charm the men of democratic ages find in 
being equal, or what special reasons they may have for clinging so tena- 
ciously to equality rather than to the other advantages which society holds 
out to them: equality is the distinguishing characteristic of the age they 
live in; that, of itself, is enough to explain that they prefer it to all the rest. 

But independently of this reason there are several others which wdll at 
all times habitually lead men to prefer equality to freedom. 

If a people could ever succeed in destroying, or even in diminishing, 
the equalitv which prevails in its own body, this could only be accom- 
plished by long and laborious efforts. Its social condition must be modi- 
fied, its laws abolished, its opinions superseded, its habits changed, its 
manners corrupted. But political liberty is more easily lost; to neglect to 
hold it fast is to allow it to escape. 

Men therefore not only cling to equality because it is dear to them; 
they also adhere to it because they think it wll last forever. 

That political freedom may compromise in its excesses the tranquillity, 
the property, the lives of individuals, is obvious to the narrowest and 
most unthinking minds. But, on the contrary, none but attentive and 
clear-sighted men perceive the perils with which equality threatens us, 
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and they commonly avoid pointing them out. They know that the calami- 
ties they apprehend are remote, and flatter themselves that they will only 
fall upon future generations, for which the present generation takes but 
little thought. The evils which freedom sometimes brings with it are im- 
mediate; they are apparent to all, and all are more or less affected by 
them. The evils which extreme equality may produce are slowly dis- 
closed; they creep gradually into the social frame; they are only seen at 
interv'als, and at the moment at which they become most violent, habit 
already causes them to be no longer felt. 

The advantages which freedom brings are only shown by length of 
time; and it is always easy to mistake the cause in which they originate. 
The advantages of equality are instantaneous, and they may constantly 
be traced from their source. 

Political liberty bestows exalted pleasures, from time to time, ujx)n a 
certain number of citizens. Equality every day confers a number of small 
enjoyments on every man. The charms of equality are every instant felt, 
and are within the reach of all; tlie noblest hearts are not insensible to 
them, and the most vulgar souls exult in them. The passion which 
equality engenders must therefore be at once strong and general. Men 
cannot enjoy political liberty unpurchased by some sacrifices, and they 
never obtain it without great exertions. But the pleasures of equality are 
self-proffered: each of the petty incidents of life seems to oc^^ision them, 
and in order to taste them nothing is required but to live. 

Democratic nations are at -all times fond of equality, but there are cer- 
tain epochs at which the passion they entertain for it swells to the height 
of fury. This occurs at the moment when the old social system, long 
menaced, completes its own destruction after a last intestine struggle, 
and when the barriers of rank are at length thrown down. At such times 
men pounce upon equality as their booty, and they cling to it as to some 
precious treasure which they fear to lose. The passion for equality pene- 
trates on every side into men's hearts, expands there, and fills them en- 
tirely. Tell them not that by this blind surrender of themselves to an ex- 
clusive passion they risk their dearest interests: they are deaf. Show them 
not freedom escaping from their grasp, while they are looking another 
way: they are blind — of rather, they can discern but one sole object to 
be desired in the universe. 

Wliat I have said is applicable to all democratic nations: what I am 
about to say concerns the French alone. Among most modem nations, 
and especially among all those of the continent of Europe, the taste and 
the idea of freedom only began to exist and to extend itself at the time 
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when social conditions were tending to equality, and as a consequence 
of that very equality. Absolute kings were the most efBcient levelers of 
ranks among their subjects. Among these nations equality preceded free- 
dom; equality was therefore a fact of some standing when freedom was 
still a novelty: the one had already created customs, opinions, and laws 
belonging to it, when the other, alone and for the first time, came into 
actual existence. Thus the latter was still only an affair of opinion and 
of taste, while the former had already crept into the habits of the people, 
{>ossessed itself of their manners, and given a particular turn to the small- 
est actions in their lives. Can it be wondered that the men of our own 
time prefer the one to the other? 

I think that democratic communities have a natural taste for freedom: 
left to themselves, they will seek it, cherish it, and view any privation of 
it with regret. But for equality% their passion is ardent, insatiable, inces- 
sant, invincible: they call for equality in freedom; and if they cannot ob- 
tain that, they still call for equality in slavery. They will endure poverty, 
servitude, barbarism — but they will not endure aristocracy. 

Tliis is true at all times, and especially true in our own. All men and all 
powers seeking to cope with this irresistible passion will be overthrown 
and destroyed by it. In our age, freedom cannot be established without 
it, and despotism itself cannot reign without its support. 

Of Individualism in Democratic Countries 

I have shown how it is tliat in ages of equality every nian seeks for his 
opinions within himself: I am now about to show how Jt is that, in the 
same ages, all his feelings are turned towards himself alone. Individual- 
ism is a novel expression, to which a novel idea has given birth. Our fa- 
thers were only acquainted wdth egotism. Egotism is a passionate and 
exaggerated love of self which leads a man to connect everything with 
his own person and to prefer himself to everything in tlie world. Indi- 
vidualism is a mature and calm feeling which disposes each member of 
the community to sever himself from the mass of his fellow creatures, and 
to draw apart with his family and his friends; so that, after he has thus 
formed a little circle of his owm, he willingly leaves society at large to 
itself. Egotism originates in blind instinct: individualism proceeds from 
erroneous judgment more than from depraved feelings; it originates as 
much in the deficiencies of the mind as in the perversity of the heart. 

Egotism blights the germ of all virtue: indixidnalism, at first, only saps 
the virtues of public life; but, in the long run, it attacks and destroys all 
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others, and is at length absorbed in downright egotism. Egotism is a vice 
as old as the world, which does not belong to one form of society more 
than to another; individualism is of democratic origin, and it threatens to 
spread in the same ratio as the equality of conditions. 

Among aristocratic nations, as families remain for centuries in the same 
condition, often on the same spot, all generations become as it were con- 
temporaneous. A man almost always knows his forefathers, and respects 
them: he thinks he already sees his remote descendants, and he loves 
them. He willingly imposes duties on himself towards the former and the 
latter; and he will frequently sacrifice his personal gratifications to those 
who went before and to those who will come after him. 

Aristocratic institutions have, moreover, the effect of closely binding 
every man to several of his fellow citizens. As the classes of an aristo- 
cratic people are strongly marked and permanent, each of them is re- 
garded by its own members as a sort of lesser country, more tangible and 
more cherished than the country at large. As in iu-istocratic communities 
all the citizens occupy fixed positions, one above the other, the result is 
that each of them always sees a man above himself whose patronage is 
necessary to him, and below himself another man whose co-operation he 
may claim. 

Men living in aristocratic ages are therefore almost always closely at- 
tached to something placed oiit of their own sphere, and tlj^y are often 
disposed to forget themselves. It is true that in those ages the notion of 
human fellowship is faint, and that men seldom think of sacrificing tlicrn- 
selves for mankind; but they often sacrifice themselves for other men. In 
democratic ages, on the contrary, when the duties of each individual to 
the race are much more clear, devoted service to any one man becomes 
more rare; the bond of human affection is extended, but it is relaxed. 

Among democratic nations new families are constantly springing up, 
others are constantly falling away, and all that remain change their con- 
dition; the woof of time is every instant broken, and the track of genera- 
tions effaced. Those who went before are soon forgotten; of those who 
will come after no one has any idea: the interest of man is confined to 
those in close propinquity to himself. 

As each class approiflmates to other classes, and intermitigles with 
them, its members become indifferent and as strangers to oile another. 
Aristocracy had made a chain of all the members of tlie community, from 
the peasant to the king: democracy breaks that chain, and severs every 
link of it. 

As social conditions become more equal, the number of persons in- 
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creases who, although they are neither rich enough nor powerful enough 
to exercise any great influence over their fellow crcjatures, have neverthe- 
less acquired or retained sufficient education and fortune to satisfy their 
own wants. Tliey owe nothing to any man, tliey expect nothing from any 
man; they acquire the habit of always considering themselves as standing 
alone, and they are apt to imagine that tlieir whole destiny is in their 
own hands. 

Thus not only does democracy make every man forget his ancestors, 
but it hides his descendants, and separates his contemporaries from him; 
it tlirows him back forever upon himself alone, and threatens in the end 
to confine him entirely within the solitude of his own heart. 


Individunlimi Stronger at the CAose 
of a Democratic Revolution than at Other Periods 

TTie period when the construction of democratic society upon the mins 
of an aristociacy has just been completed is especially that at which this 
s(*paration of men from one another, and the egotism resulting from it, 
most forcibly strike the observation. Democratic immunities not only 
contain a large number of independent citizens, but they are constantly 
filled with men who, having entered but yesterday upon their independ- 
ent condition, are intoxicated with their new power. Tliey entertain a 
presumptuous amfidence in their strength, and as they do not suppose 
that they can henceforward ever have occasion to claim the assistance 
of their fellow creatures, they do not scruple to show that they care for 
nobody but themselves. 

An aristocracy seldom yields without a protracted struggle, in the 
course of which implacable animosities are kindled between the different 
classes of society. These passions survive the victory, and traces of them 
may be observed in the midst of the democratic confusion which ensues. 

Tliose members of the community who were at the top of the late 
gi adations of rank cannot immediately forget their former greatness; they 
will long regard themselves as aliens in the midst of the newly composed 
society. They look upon all those whom tliis state of society has made 
■ their equals as oppressors, whose destiny can excite no sympathy; they 
have lost sight of their former equals, and reel no longer bound by a 
common interest to their fate; each of them, standing aloof, thinks that 
he is reduced to care for himself alone. Those, on the contrary, who were 
formerly at the foot of the social scale, and who have been brought up 
to the c’ommon level by a sudden revolution, cannot enjoy their newly 
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acquired independence without secret uneasiness; and if they meet with 
some of their former superiors on the same footing as themselves, they 
stand aloof from them with an expression of triumph and of fear. 

It is, then, commonly at the outset of democratic society that citizens 
are most disposed to live apart. Democracy leads men not to draw near 
to their fellow creatures; but democratic revolutions lead them to shun 
each other, and perpetuate in a state of equality the animosities which 
the state of inequality engendered. 

The great advantage of the Americans is that tliey have arrived at a 
state of democracy without having to endure a democratic revolution, 
and that they are born equal instead of becoming so. 

TJmt the Americans Combat the Effects 
of Individualism by Free Institutions 

Despotism, which is of a very timorous nature, is never more secure of 
continuance tlian when it can keep men asunder; and all its influence is 
commonly exerted for that purpose. No vice of tlie human heart is so ac- 
ceptable to it as egotism: a despot easily forgives his subjects for not 
loving him, provided tliey do not love each other. He does not ask them 
to assist him in governing the state; it is enough that they do not aspire 
to govern it themselves. He stigmatizes as turbulent andjanruly spirits 
those who would combine their exertions to promote the prosperity of 
tlie community; and, perverting the natural meaning of words, he ap- 
plauds as good citizens those who have no sympathy for any but them- 
selves. 

Thus the vices which despotism engenders are precisely those which 
equality fosters. These two things mutually and perniciously complete 
and assist each other. Equality places men side by side, unconnected by 
any common tie; despotism raises barriers to keep them asunder: the 
former predisposes them not to consider their fellow creatures; the latter 
makes general indifference a sort of public virtue. 

Despotism then, which is at all times dangerous, is more particularly 
to be feared in democratic ages. It is easy to see that in those same ages 
men stand most in need of freedom. When the members of a communitv 
are forced to attend to public affairs, they are necessarily drawn from the 
circle of their own interests, and snatched at times from self -observation. 
As soon as a man begins to treat of public affairs in public, he begins to 
perceive that he is not so independent of his fellow men as he had at 
first imagined, and that, in order obtain their support, he must often 
lend them his co-operation. 
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When the public is supreme, there is no man who does not feel the 
value of public good vidll, or who does not endeavor to court it by draw- 
ing to himself the esteem and affection of those among whom he is to 
live. Many of the passions which congeal and keep asunder human hearts 
are then obliged to retire and hide below the surface. Pride must be dis- 
sembled; disdain dares not break out; egotism fears its own self. Under 
a free government, as most public offices are elective, the men whose 
elevated minds or aspiring hopes are too closely circumscribed in private 
life constantly feel that they cannot do without the population which sur- 
rounds them. Men learn at such times to think of their fellow men from 
ambitious motives; and they frequently find it, in a manner, their interest 
to forget themselves. 

I may here be met by an objection derived from electioneering in- 
trigues, the meannesses of candidates, and the calumnies of their oppo- 
nents. These are opportunities for animosity which occur the oftener the 
more frequent elections become. Such evils are doubtless great, but they 
iu-e transient; whereas the benefits which attend them remain. The desire 
of being elected may lead some men for a time to violent hostility; but 
this same desire leads all men in the long run mutually to support each 
other; and, if it happens that an election accidentally severs two friends, 
the electoral system brings a multitude of citizens permanently together, 
who would always have remained unknown to each other. Freedom en- 
genders private animosities, but despotism gives birth to general indif- 
ference. 

The Americans ha\'e combated by free institutions the tendency of 
equality to keep men asunder, and they have subdued it. iTie legislators 
of America did not suppose that a general representation of the whole 
nation would suffice to ward off a disorder at once so natural to the frame 
of democratic socieh% and so fatal; they also thought that it would be 
well to infuse political life into each portion of the territory, in order to 
multiply to an infinite extent opportunities of acting in concert for all the 
members of the community, and to make them constantly feel their mu- 
tual dependence on each other. Tlie plan was a wise one. Tlie general af- 
fairs of a country only engage the attention of leading politicians, who 
assemble from time to time in the same places; and as they often lose 
sight of each other afterwards, no lasting ues are established be^^^wn 
them. But if the object be to have the local affairs of a district c'onducted 
by the men who reside there, the same persons are always in contact, and 
they are, in a manner, forced to be acquainted, and to adapt themselves 
to one another. 

It is difficult to draw a man out of his own circle to interest liim in the 
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destiny of the state, because he does not clearly understand what influ- 
ence the destiny of the state can have upon his own lot. But if it be pro- 
posed to make a road cross the end of his estate, he will see at a glance 
that there is a connection between this small public affair and his greatest 
private affairs; and he will discover, without its being shown to him, the 
close tie which unites private to general interest. Thus, far more may be 
done by entrusting to the citizens tlie administration of minor affairs than 
by surrendering to them the control of important ones, towards interest- 
ing them in the public welfare and convincing them that they constantly 
stand in need one of the other in order to provide for it. A brilliant 
achievement may win for you the favor of a people at one stroke; but to 
earn the love and respect of the population which surrounds you, a long 
succession of little services rendered and of obscure good deeds — a con- 
stant habit of kindness, and an established reputation for disinterested- 
ness — will be required. Local freedom, then, which leads a great number 
of citizens to value the affection of their neighbors and of their kindred, 
perpetually brings men together and forces them to help one another, 
in spite of the propensities which sever them. 

In the United States the more opulent citizens take great care not to 
stand aloof from the people; on the contrary, they constantly keep on 
easy tenns with tlie lower classes: they listen to them, they speak to them 
every day. They know that the rich in democracies always stand in need 
of the poor; and that in democratic ages you attach a poor man to you 
more by your manner than by benefits conferred. The magnitude of such 
benefits, which sets off the difference of conditions, causes a secret irrita- 
tion to those who reap advantage from them; but the charm of simplicity 
of manners is almost irresistible: their affability carries men away, and 
even their want of polish is not always displeasing. This truth does not 
take root at once in the minds of the rich. They generally resist it as long 
as the democratic revolution lasts, and they do not acknowledge it im- 
mediately after that revolution is accomplished. They are very ready to 
do good to the people, but they still choose to keep them at arm s length; 
they think that is sufficient, but they are mistaken. They might spend for- 
tunes thus without warming the hearts of the population around them; 
that population does not ask them for tlie sacrifice of their money, but of 
their pride. 

It would seem as if every imagination in the United States were upon 
the stretch to invent means of increasing the wealth and satisfying the 
wants of the public. Tlie best-informed inhabitants of each district con- 
stantly use their information to discover new tniths which may augment 
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the general prosperity; and, if they have made any such discoveries, they 
eagerly surrender them to the mass of the people. 

When the vices and v^^eaknesses frequently exhibited by those who 
govern in America are closely examined, the prosperity of the people oc- 
casions — but improperly occasions — surprise. Elected magistrates do not 
make the American democracy flourish; it flourishes because the magis- 
trates are elective. 

It would be unjust to suppose that the patriotism and the zeal which 
every American displays for the welfare of his fellow citizens are wholly 
insincere. Although private interest directs the greater part of human ac- 
tions in the United States, as well as elsewhere, it does not regulate them 
all. I must say that I have often seen Americans make great and real 
sacrifices to the public welfare; and I have remarked a hundred instances 
in which they hardly ever failed to lend faithful support to each other. 
The free institutions which the inhabitants of the United States possess, 
and the political rights of which they make so much use, remind every 
citizen, and in a thousand ways, that he lives in society. They every in- 
stant impress upon his mind the notion that it is the duty as well as the 
interest of men to make themselves useful to their fellow creatures; and 
as he sees no particular ground of animosity to them, since he is never 
either their master or their slave, his heart readily leans to the side of 
kindness. Men attend to the interests of the public, first by necessity, 
afterwards by choice: what was intentional becomes an instinct; and by 
dint of working for the good of one's fellow citizens, the habit and the 
taste for serving them is at length acquired. 

Many people in France consider equality of conditions as one evil, and 
political freedom as a second. When they are obliged to yield to the 
former, they strive at least to escape from the latter. Biit I contend that 
in order to combat the evils which equality may produce there is only 
one effectual remedy — namely, political freedom. 


Of the Use Which the Americans Make of Public 
Associations in Civil Life 

I do not propose to speak of those political associations by the aid of 
which men endeavor to defend themselves against the despotic influence 
of a majority, or against the aggressions of regal power. That subject I 
have already treated.' If each citizen did not learn, in proportion as he 


1. See p. 596, supra. 
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individually becomes more feeble and consequently more incapable of 
preserving his freedom singlehanded, to combine with his fellow citizens 
for the purpose of defending it, it is clear that tyranny would unavoid- 
ably increase together with equality. 

Those associations only which are formed in civil life, without refer- 
ence to political objects, are here adverted to. The political associations 
which exist in the United States are only a single feature in the midst of 
the immense assemblage of associations in that country. Americans of all 
ages, all conditions, and all dispositions, constantly form associations. 
They have not only commercial and manufacturing companies, in which 
all take part, but associations of a thousand other kinds — religious, moral, 
serious, futile, extensive or restricted, enormous or diminutive. The 
Americans make associations to give entertainments, to found establish- 
ments for education, to build inns, to construct churches, to diffuse books, 
to send missionaries to the antipodes; and in this manner they found hos- 
pitals, prisons, and schools. If it be proposed to advance some truth, or 
to foster some feeling by the encouragement of a great example, they 
form a society. Wherever, at the head of some new undertaking, you see 
the government in France, or a man of rank in England, in the United 
States you will be sure to find an association. 

I met with several kinds of associations in America, of which I confess 
I had no previous notion; and I have often admired the extrQjne skill with 
which the inhabitants of the United States succeed in proposing a com- 
mon object to the exertions of a great many men, and in getting them 
voluntarily to pursue it. 

I have since traveled over England, whence the Americans have taken 
some of their laws and many of their customs; and it seemed to me that 
the principle of association was by no means so constantly or so adroitly 
used in that country. The English often perform great things singly; 
whereas the Americans form associations for the smallest undertakings. 
It is evident that the former people consider association as a powerful 
means of action, but the latter seem to regard it as the only means they 
have of acting. 

Thus the most democratic country on the face of the earth is that in 
which men have in ouf time carried to the highest perfectiofi the art of 
pursuing in common the object of their common desires, ami have ap- 
plied this new science to the greatest number of purposes. Is this the re- 
sult of accident? or is there in reality any necessary connection between 
the principle of association and that of equality? 

Aristocratic communities always contain, among a multitude of per- 
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sons who by themselves are powerless, a small number of powerful and 
wealthy citizens, each of whom can achieve great undertakings single* 
handed. In aristocratic societies men do not need to combine in order to 
act, because they are strongly held together. Every wealthy and power- 
ful citizen constitutes the head of a permanent and compulsory associa- 
tion, composed of all those who are dependent upon him, or whom he 
makes subservient to the execution of his designs. 

Among democratic nations, on the contrary, all the citizens are inde- 
pendent and feeble; they can do hardly anything by themselves, and none 
of them can oblige his fellow men to lend him their assistance. They all, 
therefore, fall into a state of incapacity, if they do not learn voluntarily 
to help each otlier. If men living in democratic countries had no right and 
no inclination to associate for political purposes, their independence 
would be in great jeopardy; but they might long preserve their wealth 
and their cultivation: whereas if they never acquired the habit of form- 
ing associations in ordinary life, civilization itself would be endangered. 
A people among which individuals should lose the power of achieving 
great things singlehanded, without acquiring the means of producing 
them by united exertions, would soon relapse into barbarism. 

Unhappily, the same social condition which renders associations so 
necessary to democratic nations renders their formation more difficult 
among those nations than among all others. When several members of 
an aristocracy agree to combine, they easily succeed in doing so: as each 
of them brings great strength to the partnership, the number of its mem- 
bers may be very limited; and w^hen the members of an association are 
limited in number, they may easily become mutually acquainted, under- 
stand each other, and establish fixed regulations. The same opportunities 
do not occur among democratic nations, where the associated members 
must alw ays be very numerous for their association to have any power. 

I am aware that many of my countiyuncn are not in the least embar- 
rassed by this difiiculty. They contend that the more enfeebled and in- 
C'ompetent the citizens become, the more able and active the government 
ought to be rendered, in order that society at large may execute what 
individuals can no longer accomplish. Tliey believe tliis answers the 
whole difficulty, but I think they are mistaken. 

A government might perform the part of some of the largest American 
companies; and several states, members of the Union, have already at- 
tempted it; but what political power could ever carry on the vast multi- 
tude of lesser undertakings which the American citizens perform every 
day with the assistance of the principle of association? It is eas)' to fore- 
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see that the time is drawing near when man will be less and less able to 
produce, of himself alone, the commonest necessaries of life. The task of 
the governing power will therefore perpetually increase, and its very 
efforts will extend it every day. The more it stands in the place of asso- 
ciations, the more will individuals, losing the notion of combining to- 
gether, require its assistance: these are causes and effects which un- 
ceasingly engender each other. Will the administration of the country 
ultimately assume the management of all the manufactures which no sin- 
gle citizen is able to carry on? And if a time at length arrives, when, in 
consequence of tlie extreme subdivision of landed property, the soil is 
split into an infinite number of parcels, so that it can only be cultivated 
by companies of husbandmen, will it be necessary that the head of the 
government should leave the helm of state to follow the plow? The mor- 
ak and the intelligence of a democratic people would be as much en- 
dangered as its business and manufactures if the government ever wholly 
usurped the place of private companies. 

Feelings and opinions are recruited, the heart is enlarged, and the 
human mind is developed by no other means than by the reciprocal in- 
fluence of men upon each other. I have shown that these influences are 
almost null in democratic countries; they must therefore be artificially 
created, and this can only be accomplished by associations. 

When the members of an aristocratic community adopt a ixew opinion, 
or conceive a new sentiment, they give it a station, as it were, beside 
themselves, upon the lofty platform where they stand; and opinions or 
sentiments so conspicuous to the eyes of the multitude are easily intro- 
duced into the minds or hearts of all around. In democratic countries the 
governing power alone is naturally in a condition to act in this manner; 
but it is easy to see that its action is always inadequate, and often dan- 
gerous. A government can no more be competent to keep alive and to 
renew the circulation of opinions and feelings among a great people, 
than to manage all the speculations of productive industry. No sooner 
does a government attempt to go beyond its political sphere and to enter 
upon this new track than it exercises, even unintentionally, an insupport- 
able tyranny; for a government can only dictate strict rules, the opinions 
which it favors are rigidly enforced, and it is never easy to discriminate 
between its advice and its commands. Worse still will be the case if the 
government really believes itself interested in preventing all Circulation 
of ideas; it will then stand motionless and oppressed by the heaviness of 
voluntary torpor. Governments therefore should not be the only active 
powers: associations ought, in dcn*.ocratic nations, to stand in lieu of 
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those powerful private individuals whom the equality of conditions has 
swept away. 

As soon as several of the inhabitants of the United States have taken 
up an opinion or a feeling which they wish to promote in the world, they 
look out for mutual assistance; and as soon as they have found each other 
out, they combine. From that moment they are no longer isolated men, 
but a power seen from afar, whose actions serve for an example, and 
whose language is listened to. The first time I heard in the United States 
that a hundred thousand men had bound themselves publicly to abstain 
from spirituous liquors, it appeared to me more like a joke than a serious 
engagement; and I did not at once perceive why these temperate citizens 
could not content themselves with drinking water by their own firesides. 
I at last understood that these hundred thousand Americans, alarmed by 
the progress of dnmkenness around them, had made up their minds to 
patronize temperance. Tliey acted just in the same way as a man of high 
rank who should dress very plainly, in order to inspire the humbler or- 
ders with a contempt of luxury. It is probable that if these hundred 
thousand men had lived in France, each of them would singly have 
memorialized the government to watch the public houses all over the 
kingdom. 

Nothing, in my opinion, is more deserving of our attention than the 
intellectual and moral associations of America. The political and indus- 
trial associations of that country strike us forcibly; but the others elude 
our observation, or if we discover them, we understand them imperfectly, 
because we have hardly ever seen anything of the kind. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that they are as necessary to the American people as 
tlie former, and perhaps more so. 

In democratic countries the science of association is the mother of 
science; the progress of all the rest depends upon the progress it has 
made. 

Among the laws which nile human societies there is one which seems 
to be more precise and clear than all others. If men are to remain ci\a- 
lized, or to become so, the art of associating together must grow and 
improve, in the same ratio in which the equality of conditions is in- 
creased. . . . 


Influence of Democracy on Kindred 

I have just examined the changes which the equality of conditions 
produces in the mutual relations of the several members of the commu- 
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nity among democratic nations, and among the Americans in particular. 
I would now go deeper, and inquire into the closer ties of kindred. My 
object here is not to seek for new truths, but to show in what manner 
facts already known are connected with my subject. 

It has been universally remarked that in our time the several members 
of a family stand upon an entirely new footing towards each other; that 
the distance which formerly separated a father from his sons has been 
lessened; and that paternal authority, if not destroyed, is at least im- 
paired. 

Something analogous to this, but even more striking, may be observed 
in the United States. In America the family, in the Roman and aristo- 
cratic signification of the word, does not exist. All that remains of it are 
a few vestiges in the first years of childhood, when the father exercises, 
without opposition, that absolute domestic authority which the feeble- 
ness of his children renders necessary, and which their interest, as well 
as his own incontestable superiority, warrants. But as soon as the young 
American approaches manhood, the ties of filial obedience are relaxed 
day by day: master of his thoughts, he is soon master of his conduct. In 
America there is, strictly speaking, no adolescence: at the close of boy- 
hood the man appears, and begins to trace out his own path. 

It would be an error to suppose that this is preceded by a domestic 
struggle, in which the son has obtained by a sort of moral violenc'e the 
liberty that his father refused him. The same habits, the same principles 
which impel the one to asse^ his independence, predispose the other to 
consider the use of that independence as an incontestable right. Tlie for- 
mer does not exhibit any of those rancorous or irregular passions which 
disturb men long after they have shaken off an established authority; the 
latter feels none of that bitter and angry regret which is apt to survive a 
bygone power. The father foresees the limits of his authority long before- 
hand, and when the time arrives he surrenders it without a struggle. The 
son looks forward to the exact period at which he will be his own master; 
and he enters upon his freedom without precipitation and without effort, 
as a possession which is his own and which no one seeks to wrest from 
him.* 

2. The Americans however liave not yet thought fit to strip the parent, $ls has been 
done in France, of one of the chief elements of parental authority, hy depriving 
him of the power of disposing of his property at his deatli. In the United States 
there are no restrictions on the powers of a testator. 

In this respect, as in almost all others, it is easy to perceive tliat if the political 
legislation of the Americans is much more democratic than that of the French, 
the dvil legislation of the latter is infinity more democratic than that of tlie 
former. This may easily be accounted for. The civil legislation of France was the 
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It may perhaps not be without utility to show how these changes which 
take place in family relations are closely connected with the social and 
political revolution which is approaching its consummation under our 
own observation. 

There are certain great social principles, which a people either intro- 
duces everywhere, or tolerates nowhere. In countries which are aristo- 
cratically constituted with all the gradations of rank, the government 
never makes a direct appeal to the mass of the governed: as men are 
united together, it is enough to lead the foremost — the rest will follow. 
This is equally applicable to the family, as to all aristocracies which have 
a head. 

Among aristocratic nations, social institutions recognize, in truth, no 
one in the family but the father; children are received by society at his 
hands; society governs him, he governs them. Thus the parent has not 
only a natural right, but he acquires a political right, to command them. 
He is the author and the support of his family, but he is also its consti- 
tuted niler. 

In democracies, where the government picks out every individual sin- 
gly from the mass, to make him subservient to the general laws of the 
community, no such intermediate person is required: a father is there, 
in the eye of the law, only a member of the community, older and richer 
than his sons. 

Wlien most of the conditions of life are extremely unequal, and the 
inequality of these conditions is permanent, the notion of a superior 
grows upon the imaginations of men: if the law invested him with no 
privileges, custom and public opinion would concede them. When, on 
the contrary, men differ but little from each other, and do not always re- 
main in dissimilar conditions of life, the general notion of a superior be- 
comes weaker and less distinct: it is vain for legislation to strive to place 
him who obeys very much beneath him who commands; the manners of 
the time bring the two men nearer to one another, and draw them daily 
towards the same level. 


work of a man who saw that it was his interest to satisfy the demwratic passions 
of his contemporaries in all that was not directly and immediately hostile to hi.s 
owTi power. He was willing to allow some poptilar principles to regulate the dis- 
tribution of property and the government of families, provided they were not to l>e 
Introduced into the administration of public affairs. While the torrent of democracy 
overwhelmed the civil laws of the country, he hoped to find an easv shelter Ix^hiiid 
its piolitical institutions. This policy was at onoe both adroit and selfish: but a com- 
promise of this kind could not last; for in the end political institutions never fail to 
become the image and expression of civil society; and in this sense it may be said 
that nothing is more political in a nation than its civil legishition. 
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Although the legislation of an aristocratic people should grant no pe- 
culiar privileges to the heads of families, I shall not be the less convinced 
that their power is more respected and more extensive than in a democ- 
racy; for I know that, whatsoever the laws may be, superiors always ap- 
pear higher and inferiors lower in aristocracies than among democratic 
nations. 

When men live more for the remembrance of what has been than for 
the care of what is, and when they are more given to attend to what their 
ancestors thought than to think themselves, the father is the natural and 
necessary tie between the past and the present — the link by which the 
ends of these two chains are connected. In aristocracies, then, the father 
is not only the civil head of the family, but the oracle of its traditions, the 
expounder of its customs, the arbiter of its manners. He is listened to 
with deference, he is addressed with respect, and the love which is felt 
for him is always tempered with fear. 

When the condition of society becomes democratic and men adopt as 
their general principle that it is good and lawful to judge of all things 
for oneself, using former points of belief not as a rule of faith but simply 
as a means of information, the power which the opinions of a father exer- 
cise over those of his sons diminishes as well as his legal power. 

Perhaps the subdivision of estates which democracy brings with it con- 
tributes more than anything else to change the relations existing between 
a father and his cliildren. When the propert)^ of the father of a family is 
scanty, his son and himself constantly live in the same place, and share 
the same occupations: habit and necessity bring them together, and force 
them to hold constant communication; the inevitable consequence is a 
sort of familiar intimacy, which renders authority less absolute and which 
can ill be reconciled with the external forms of respect. 

Now in democratic countries the class of those who are possessed of 
small fortunes is precisely that which gives strength to the notions, and 
a particular direction to the manners, of the community. That class makes 
its opinions preponderate as universally as its will, and even those who 
are most inclined to resist its commands are carried away in the end by 
its example. I have known eager opponents of democracy who allowed 
their children to address them with perfect colloquial equality. 

Thus, at the same time that the power of aristocracy is declining, the 
austere, the conventional, and the legal part of parental authority van- 
ishes, and a species of equality prevails around the domestic hearth. I 
know not, upon the whole, whether society loses by the change, but I am 
inclined to believe that man individually is a gainer by it. I think that, in 
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proportion as manners and laws become more democratic, the relation of 
father and son becomes more intimate and more affectionate; rules and 
authority are less talked of; confidence and tenderness are oftentimes in- 
creased, and it would seem that the natural bond is drawn closer in pro- 
portion as the social bond is loosened. 

In a democratic family the father exercises no other power than that 
with which men love to invest the affection and the experience of age; 
his orders would perhaps be disobeyed, but his advice is for the most 
part authoritative. Though he be not hedged in with ceremonial respect, 
his sons at least accost him with confidence; no settled form of speech is 
appropriated to the mode of addressing him, but they speak to him con- 
stantly, and are ready to consult him day by day: the master and the 
constituted ruler have vanished — the father remains. 

Nothing more is needed, in order to judge of the difference between 
the two states of society in this respect, than to peruse the family corre- 
spondence of aristocratic ages. The style is always correct, ceremonious, 
stiff, and so cold that the natural warmth of the heart can hardly be felt 
in the language. The language, on the contrary, addressed bv a son to 
Iiis father in democratic countries is always marked by mingled freedom, 
familiarity and affection, which at once show that new relations have 
s[ming up in the bosom of the family. 

A similar revolution takes place in the mutual relations of children. In 
aristocratic* families, as well as in aristocratic society, every place is 
iniuked out beforehand. Not only does the father occupy a separate rank, 
in which he enjoys extensive privileges, but even the c hildren are not 
equal among themselves. Tlie age and sex of each irrevocably determine 
his rank, and secure to him certain privileges: most of these distinctions 
are abolished or diminished by democracy. 

In aristoc*ratic families the elde.st son, inheriting the greater part of 
the property and almost all the rights of the family, becomes the chief, 
and to a certain extent, the master, of his brothers. Greatness and power 
are for him — for them, mediocrity and dependence. Nevertheless it would 
be wrong to suppose that, among aristocratic nations, the privileges of 
the eldest son are advantageous to himself alone, or that they excite noth- 
ing but envy and hatred in those around him. Tlie eldest son commonly 
endeavors to procure wealth and power for his brothers, because the 
gf'iieral splendor of the house is reflected back on him who represents it; 
the younger sons seek to back the elder brother in all his undertakings, 
because the greatness and power of the head of the family better enable 
him to provide for all its branches. The different members of an aristo- 
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cratic family are therefore very closely bound together; their interests 
are connected, their minds agree, but their hearts are seldom in harmony. 

Democracy also binds brothers to each other, but by very diflFerent 
means. Under democratic laws all the children are perfectly equal, and 
consequently independent: nothing brings them forcibly together, but 
nothing keeps them apart; and as they have the same origin, as tliey are 
trained under the same roof, as they are treated with the same care, and 
as no peculiar privilege distinguishes or divides them, the afiFectionate 
and youthful intimacy of early years easily springs up between them. 
Scarcely any opportunities occur to break the tie thus formed at the out- 
set of life; for their brotherhood brings them daily together without em- 
barrassing them. It is not then by interest, but by common associations 
and by the free sympathy of opinion and of taste, that democracy unites 
brothers to each other. It divides their inheritance, but it allows their 
hearts and minds to mingle togetlier. 

Such is the charm of these democratic manners, that even the partisans 
of aristocracy are caught by it; and after having experienced it for some 
time, they are by no means tempted to revert to the respectful and frigid 
observances of aristocratic families. They would be glad to retain the do- 
mestic habits of democracy, if they might throw off its social conditions 
and its laws; but these elements are indissolubly united, and it is impos- 
sible to enjoy the former without enduring the latter. 

Tlie remarks I have made on filial love and fraternal affection are ap- 
plicable to all the passions which emanate spontaneously from human 
nature itself. 

If a certain mode of thought or feeling is the result of some peculiar 
condition of life, when that condition is altered nothing whatever remciins 
of the thought or feeling. Thus a law may bind two members of the com- 
munity very closely to one another; but that law being abolished, they 
stand asunder. Nothing was more strict than the tie which united the 
vassal to the lord under the feudal system: at the present day the two 
men know not each other: the fear, the gratitude, and the affection which 
formerly connected them have vanished, and not a vestige of the tie re- 
mains. 

Such, however, is not the case with those feelings wliich are natural to 
mankind. Whenever a law attempts to tutor these feelings in aily particu- 
lar manner, it seldom fails to weaken them; by attempting to add to their 
intensity, it robs them of some of their elements, for they are never 
stronger than when left to themselves. 
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Democracy, which destroys or obscures almost all the old conven- 
tional rules of society, and which prevents men from readily assenting 
to new ones, entirely eflFaces most of the feelings to which these conven- 
tional rules have given rise; but it only modifies some others, and fre- 
fjuently imparls to them a degree of energy and sweetness unknown be- 
fore. 

Perhaps it is not impossible to condense into a single proposition the 
whole meaning of this chapter, and of several others that prec^eded it. 
Democracy loosens social ties, but it draws the ties of nature more tight; 
it brings kindred more closely together, while it places the various mem- 
bers of the community more widely apart. 

Education of Yonng Women 
in the United States 

No free communities ever existed without morals; and, as I observed 
in the former piut of this work, morals are the work of woman. Conse- 
quently, whatever affects the condition of women, their habits, and their 
opinions has great political importance in my eyes. 

Among almost all Protestant nations young women are far more the 
mistresses of their own actions than they are in Catholic countries. This 
independence is still greater in Protestant countries like England, which 
have retained or acquired the right of self-government; the spirit of 
freedom is then infused into the domestic circle by political habits and 
by religious opinions. In the Um*ted States the doctrine^? of Protestantism 
are combined with great political freedom and a most dt mocratic state 
of society; and nowhere are young women surrendered so early or so 
completely to their own guidance. 

Long before an American girl arrives at the age of marriage, her eman- 
cipation from maternal control begins. She has scarcely ceased to be a 
child, when she already thinks for herself, speaks with freedom, and acts 
on her own impulse. The great scene of the world is cx)nstantly open to her 
view. Far from seeking concealment, it is every day disclosed to her more 
completely, and she is taught to sur\^ey it with a firm and calm gaze. Thus 
the vices and dangers of society are early re^'ealed to her; as she sees them 
clearly, she views them without illusions, and braves them without fear; 
for she is full of reliance on her own strength, and her reliance seems to 
be shared by all who are about her. 

An American girl scarcely ever displays that virginal bloom in the 
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midst of young desires, or that innocent and ingenuous grace which usu- 
ally attend the European woman in the transition from girlhood to youth. 
It is rarely that an American woman at any age displays childish timidity 
or ignorance. Like the young women of Europe, she seeks to please, but 
she knows precisely the cost of pleasing. If she does not abandon herself 
to evil, at least she knows that it exists; and she is remarkable rather for 
purity of manners than for chastity of mind. 

I have been frequently surprised, and almost frightened, at the singu- 
lar address and happy boldness with which young women in America 
contrive to manage their thoughts and their language, amidst all the 
difficulties of stimulating conversation; a philosopher would have stum- 
bled at every step along the narrow path which they trod without acci- 
dents and without eflFort. It is easy indeed to perceive that, even amidst 
the independence of early youth, an American woman is always mistress 
of herself: she indulges in all permitted pleasures, without yielding her- 
self up to any of them; and her reason never allows the reins of self- 
guidance to drop, though it often seems to hold them loosely. 

In France, where remnants of every age are still so strangely mingled 
in the opinions and tastes of the people, women commonly receive a re- 
served, retired, and almost conventual education, as they did in aristo- 
cratic times; and then they are suddenly .abandoned, without a guide and 
without assistance, in the midst of all the irregularities insepa*able from 
democratic society. 

The Americans are more consistent. Tliey have found out that in a 
democracy the independence of individuals cannot fail to be very great, 
youth premature, tastes ill restrained, customs fleeting, public opinion 
often unsettled and powerless, paternal authority weak, and marital au- 
thority contested. Under these circumstances, believing that they had lit- 
tle chance of repressing in woman the most vehement p.assions of the 
human heart, they held that the surer way was to teach her the art of 
combating those passions for herself. As they could not prevent her virtue 
from being exposed to frequent danger, they determined that she should 
know how best to defend it; and more reliance was placed on the free 
vigor of her will than on safeguards wluch have been shaken or over- 
thrown. Instead then of inculcating mistrust of herself, they constantly 
seek to enhance her confidence in her own strength of character. As it is 
neither possible nor desirable to keep a young woman in perpetual and 
complete ignorance, they hasten to give her a precocious knowledge on 
all subjects. Far from hiding the corruptions of the world from her, they 
prefer that she should see them at once and train herself to shun them; 
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and they hold it of more importance to protect her conduct than to be 
overscrupulous of her innocence. 

Although the Americans are a very religious people, they do not rely 
on religion alone to defend the virtue of woman; they seek to arm her 
reason also. In this they have followed the same method as in several 
other respects: they first make the most vigorous efforts to bring individ- 
ual independence to exercise a proper control over itself, and they do 
not call in the aid of religion until they have reached the utmost limits 
of human strength. 

I am aware that an education of this kind is not without danger; I am 
sensible that it tends to invigorate the judgment at the expense of the 
imagination, and to make cold and virtuous women instead of affection- 
ate wives and agreeable companions to man. Society may be more tran- 
quil and better regulated, but domestic life has often fewer charms. 
These however are secondary evils, which may be braved for the sake of 
higher interests. At the stage at which we are now arrived the time for 
choosing is no lunger within our control; a democratic education is indis- 
pensable to protect women from the dangers with which democratic in- 
stitutions and manners surround tliem. 


The Young Woman 
in the Character of a Wife 

In America the independence of woman is irrecoverably lost in the 
bonds of matrimony: if an unmarried woman is less constrained there 
than elsewhere, a wife is subjected to stricter obligations. The former 
makes her father s house an abode of freedom and of pleasure; the latter 
lives in tlie home of her husband as if it were a cloister. Yet these two 
different conditions of life are perhaps not so contrary as may be sup- 
posed, and it is natural that the American women should pass through 
the one to arrive at the other. 

Religious peoples and trading nations entertain peculiarly serious no- 
tions of marriage: the former consider the regularity of woman s life as 
tlie best pledge and most certain sign of the purity of her morals; tlie 
latter regard it as the highest security for the order and prosperity of 
the household. The Americans are at the saine time a puritanical people 
and a commercial nation. Their religious opinions, as well as their trading 
habits, consequently lead them to require much abnegation on the part 
of women, and a constant sacrifice of her pleasures to her duties which is 
seldom demanded of her in Europe. Thus in the United States the inex- 
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orable opinion of the public carefully circumscribes woman within the 
narrow circle of domestic interests and duties, and forbids her to step 
beyond it. 

Upon her entrance into the world a young American woman finds these 
notions firmly established; she sees the rules which are derived from 
them; she is not slow to perceive that she cannot depart for an instant 
from the established usages of her contemporaries, without putting in 
jeopardy her peace of mind, her honor, nay even her social existence; and 
she finds the energy required for such an act of submission in the firmness 
of her understanding and in the virile habits which her education has 
given her. It may be said that she has learned by the use of her inde- 
pendence to surrender it without a struggle and without a murmur when 
tiie time comes for making the sacrifice. 

But no American woman falls into the toils of matrimony as into a 
snare held out to her simplicity and ignorance. She has been taught be- 
forehand what is expected of her, and voluntarily and freely does she 
enter upon this engagement. She supports her new condition with anir- 
age, because she chose it. As in America paternal discipline is very re- 
laxed and the conjugal tie very strict, a young woman does not contract 
tlie latter without considerable circumspection and apprehension. Pre- 
cocious marriages are rare. Thus American women do not marry until 
their understandings are exercised and ripened; whereas in Qfher coun- 
tries most women generally only begin to exercise and to ripen their 
understandings after marriage. 

I by no means suppose, however, that the great change wliich takes 
place in all the habits of women in the United States as soon as they are 
married ought solely to be attributed to the constraint of public opinion; 
it is frequently imposed upon themselves by the sole effort of their own 
will. When the time for choosing a husband is arrived, that cold and 
stem reasoning power which has been educated and invigorated by the 
free observation of the world teaches an American woman that a spirit 
of levity and independence in the bonds of marriage is a constant sub- 
ject of annoyance, not of pleasiue; it tells her that the amusements of the 
girl cannot become the recreations of the wife, and that the sources of a 
married woman's happiness are in the home of her husband. As she 
clearly discerns beforehand the only road which can lead to domestic 
happiness, she enters upon it at once, and follows it to the end without 
seeking to turn back. 

The same strength of purpose which the young wives of America dis- 
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play, in bending tliemselves at once and without repining to the austere 
duties of their new condition, is no less manifest in all the great trials of 
their lives. In no country in the world are private fortunes more pre- 
carious than in the United States. It is not uncommon for the same man, 
in the course of his life, to rise and sink again through all the grades 
which lead from opulence to poverty. American women support these 
vicissitudes with calm and unquenchable energy: it would seem that 
their desires contract, as easily as they expand, with their fortunes. 

The greater part of the adventurers who migrate every year to people 
the western wilds, belong, as I observed in the former part of tliis work, 
to the old Anglo-American race of the northern states. Many of these 
men, who rush so boldly onwards in pursuit of wealth, were already in 
the enjoyment of a competency in their own part of the country. They 
take their wives along with them, and make them shaie the countless 
perils and privations which always attend the commencement of these 
expeditions. I have often met, even on tlie verge of the wilderness, with 
young women who, after having been brought up amidst all the comforts 
of the large towns of New England had passed, almost without any inter- 
mediate stage, fr(3m the wealthy abode of their parents to a comfortless 
lu)\'cl in a forest. Fever, solitude, and a tedious life had not broken the 
springs of their courage. Their features were impaired and faded, but 
tlieir looks w'cre firm: they appeared to be at once sad and resolute. I do 
not doubt that these young American w^omen had amassed, in tlie educa- 
tion of their early years, that inward strengtli which they displayed under 
tluvse circumstances. Tlie earlv culture of the girl may stdl therefore be 
traced, in the United States, under the aspect of marriage: her part is 
changed, her habits are different, but her character Ls the same. 

TJuit the Equality of Couditions 
Contributes to the Maintenance 
of Cwood Morals in America 

Some philosophers and historians have said, or have hinted, that the 
strictness of female morality was increased or diminished simply by the 
' distance of a country from the etjuator. This solution of the difficulty was 
an easy one; and nothing was required but a globe and a pair of com- 
passes to settle in an instant one of the most difficult problems in the con- 
dition of mankind. But I am not awiire that this principle of the materi- 
alists is supportcxl by facts. The same nations hav^e been chaste or 
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dissolute, at different periods of their history; the strictness or the laxity 
of their morals depended therefore on some variable cause, not only on 
the natural qualities of their country, which were invariable. I do not 
deny that in certain climates the passions which are occasioned by the 
mutual attraction of the sexes are peculiarly intense; but I am of opinion 
that this natural intensity may always be excited or restrained by the con- 
dition of society and by political institutions. 

Although the travelers who have visited North America differ on a 
great number of points, they all agree in remarking that morals are far 
more strict there than elsewhere. It is evident that on this point the 
Americans are very superior to their progenitors, the English. A super- 
ficial glance at the two nations will establish the fact. 

In England, as in all other countries of Europe, public malice is con- 
stantly attacking the frailties of women. Philosophers and statesmen are 
heard to deplore that morals are not suflBciently strict, and the literary 
productions of the country constantly lead one to suppose so. In America 
all books, novels not excepted, suppose women to be chaste, and no one 
thinks of relating affairs of gallantry. 

No doubt this great regularity of American morals originates partly in 
the country, in the race of the people, and in their religion: but all these 
causes, which operate elsewhere, do not suflBce to account for it; recourse 
must be had to some special reason. 

This reason appears to me to be the principle of equality and the insti- 
tutions derived from it. Equality of conditions does not of itself engender 
regularity of morals, but it unquestionably facilitates and increases it. 

Among aristocratic nations birth and fortune fre(]uently make two such 
different beings of man and woman that they can never be united to each 
other. Their passions draw them together, but the condition of society, 
and the notions suggested by it, prevent them from contracting a perma- 
nent and ostensible tie. The necessary consequence is a great number of 
transient and clandestine connections. Nature secretly avenges herself 
for the constraint imposed upon her by the laws of man. 

This is not so much the case when the equality of conditions has swept 
away all the imaginary, or the real, barriers which separated man from 
woman. No girl then bfelieves that she cannot become the wife of the 
man who loves her; and this renders all breaches of morality before mar- 
riage very uncommon: for, whatever be the credulity of the passions, a 
woman will hardly be able to persuade herself that she is beloved, when 
her lover is perfectly free to marry her and does not. 
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The same cause operates, though more indirectly, on married life. 
Nothing better serves to justify an illicit passion, either to the minds of 
those who have conceived it or to the world which looks on, than com- 
pulsory or accidental marriages.® 

In a country in which a woman is always free to exercise her power of 
choosing, and in which education has prepared her to choose rightly, 
public opinion is inexorable to her faults. The rigor of the Americans 
arises in part from this cause. They consider marriages as a covenant 
which is often onerous, but every condition of which the parties are strictly 
bound to fulfill, because they knew all those conditions beforehand and 
were perfectly free not to have contracted them. 

The very circumstances which render matrimonial fidelity more ob- 
ligatory also render it more easy. 

In aristocratic countries the object of marriage is rather to unite prop- 
erty tlian persons; hence the husband is sometimes at school and the wife 
at nurse when they are betrothed. It cannot be wondered at if the con- 
jugal tie which holds the fortunes of the pair united allows their hearts 
to rove; this is the natural result of the nature of the contract. When, on 
the contrary, a man always chooses a wife for himself, without any ex- 
ternal coercion or even guidance, it is generally a conformity of tastes 
and opinions which brings a man and a woman together, and this same 
conformity keeps and fixes them in close habits of intimacy. 

Our forefathers had conceived a very strange notion on the subject of 
marriage: as they had remarked that the small number of love matches 
which occurred in their time almost always turned out ill, tlicy resolutely 
inferred that it was exceedingly dangerous to listen to the tiictates of the 
heart on the subject. Accident appeared to them to be a better guide than 
choice. 

Yet it was not very difficult to perceive that the examples which they 
witnessed did in fact prove nothing at all. For in the first place, if demo- 

3. Tlio literature of Europe sufficiently corroborates this remark. a European 

author wishes to depict in a work of imagination any of those great catastrophes 
in matrimony which so frequently occur among us, he takes care to bespeak the 
compassion of the reader by bringing before him ill-assorted or compulsory mar- 
riages. Although habitual tolerance has long since relaxed our morals, an author 
cr)uld hardly succeed in interesting us in the misfortunes of his characters, if he 
did not first palliate their faults. This artifice seldom fails: the daily scenes we wit- 
ness prepare us long beforehand to be indulgent. But American writers could never 
render these palliations probable to their readers; their customs and laws are op- 
posed to it; and as they despair of rendering levity of conduct pleasing, they cease 
to depict it. This is one of the causes to which must l>e attributetl the small number 
of novels published in the United States. 
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cratic nations leave a woman at liberty to choose her husband, they 
take care to give her mind sufficient knowledge, and her will sufficient 
strengtli, to make so important a choice: whereas the young women who, 
among aristocratic nations, furtively elope from the authority of their 
parents to throw themselves of their own accord into the aims of men 
whom they have had neither time to know, nor ability to judge of, are 
totally without those securities. It is not surprising that they make a bad 
use of their freedom of action the first time they avail themselves of it; 
nor that they fall into such cruel mistakes, when, not having received a 
democratic education, they choose to marry in conformity to democratic 
customs. But this is not all. When a man and woman are bent upon mar- 
riage in spite of the differences of an aristocratic state of society, the dif- 
ficulties to be overcome are enormous. Having broken or relaxed the 
bonds of filial obedience, they have then to emancipate themselves by a 
final effort from the sway of custom and the tyranny of opinion; and 
when at length they have succeeded in this arduous task, they stand 
estranged from their natural friends and kinsmen: the prejudice they 
have crossed separates them from all and places them in a situation 
which soon breaks their courage and sours their hearts. 

If, then, a couple married in this manner are first unhappy and after- 
wards criminal, it ought not to be attributed to the freedom of their 
choice, but rather to their living in a community in which this freedom 
of choice is not admitted. 

Moreover it should not be forgotten that tlie same effort which makes 
a man violently shake off a prevailing error commonly impels him be- 
yond the bounds of reason; that, to dare to declare war, in however just 
a cause, against the opinion of one's age and country, a violent and ad- 
venturous spirit is required, and that men of this character seldom ar- 
rive at happiness or virtue, whatever be the path they follow. And this, 
it may be observed by the way, is the reason why in the most necess«ary 
and righteous revolutions it is so rare to meet with virtuous or moderate 
revolutionary characters. There is then no just ground for surprise if a 
man, who in an age of aristocracy chooses to consult nothing but his 
own opinion and his own taste in the choice of a wife, soon finds that 
infractions of morality and domestic wretchedness invade his household; 
but when this same line of action is in the natural and ordinary course 
of things, when it is sanctioned by parental authority and backed by pub- 
lic opinion, it cannot be doubted that the internal peace of families will 
be increased by it, and conjugal fidelity more rigidly observed. 

Almost all men in democracies are engaged in public or professional 
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life; and on the other hand the limited extent of common incomes obliges 
a wife to confine herself to the house, in order to watch in person and very 
closely over the details of domestic economy. All these distinct and com- 
pulsory occupations are so many natural barriers which, by keeping the 
two sexes asunder, render the solicitations of the one less frequent and 
less ardent — the resistance of the other more easy. 

Not indeed that the equality of conditions can ever succeed in making 
men chaste, but it may impart a less dangerous character to their breaches 
of morality. As no one has tlien either sufficient time or opportunity to 
assail a virtue armed in self-defense, there will be at the same time a 
great number of courtesans and a great number of virtuous women. This 
state of things causes lamentable cases of individual hardship, but it 
does not prevent the body of society from being strong and alert: it does 
not destroy family ties, or enervate the morals of the nation. Society is 
endangered not by the great profligacy of a few, but by laxity of 
morals among all. In the eyes of a legislator, prostitution is less to bo 
dreaded than intrigue. 

The tumultuous and constantly harassed life which equality makes men 
l(Md, not only distracts them from the passion of love, by denying them 
time to indulge in it, but it diverts them from it by another more secret 
but more certain road. All men who live in democratic ages more or less 
contract the ways of thinking of the manufacturing and trading classes; 
their minds take a serious, deliberate, and positive turn; they are apt to 
relinquish the ideal, in order to pursue some visible and proximate ob- 
ject, which appears to be the natural and necessary aim of their desires. 
Iluis the principle of equality does not destroy the imagination, but 
lowers its flight to the level of the earth. 

No men are less addicted to reverie than the citizens of a democracy; 
and few of them are ever known to give way to those idle and solitary 
meditations which commonly precede and produce the great emotions of 
the heart. It is true they attach great importance to procuring for them- 
selves that soit of deep, regular, and quiet affection which constitutes 
the charm and safeguard of life, but they are not apt to run after tliose 
violent and capricious sources of excitement which disturb and abridge it. 

I am aware that all this is only applicable in its full extent to America, 
and cannot at present be extended to Europe. In the course of the last 
half century, while laws and customs have impelled several European na- 
tions with unexampled force towards democracy, we have not had oc- 
casion to observe that the relations of man and woman have become more 
orderly or more chaste. In some places the very reverse may be detected: 
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some classes are more strict — the general morality of the people appears 
to be more lax. I do not hesitate to make the remark, for I am as little 
disposed to flatter my contemporaries as to malign them. 

This fact must distress, but it ought not to surprise us. The propitious 
influence which a democratic state of society may exercise upon orderly 
habits is one of those tendencies which can only de discovered after a 
time. If the equality of conditions is favorable to purity of morals, the 
social commotion by which conditions are rendered equal is adverse to 
it. In the last fifty years, during which France has been undergoing this 
transformation, that country has rarely had freedom, always disturbance. 
Amidst this universal confusion of notions and this general stir of opin- 
ions — amidst this incoherent mixture of the just and the unjust, of truth 
and falsehood, of right and might — public virtue has become doubtful, 
and private morality wavering. But all revolutions, whatever may have 
been their object or their agents, have at first produced similar conse- 
quences; even those which have in the end drawn the bonds of morality 
more tightly began by loosening tliem. The violations of morality which 
the French frequently witness do not appear to me to have a permanent 
character; and this is already betokened by some curious signs of the 
times. 

Nothing is more wretchedly corrupt than an aristocracy which retains 
its wealth when it has lost its power, and which still enjoys^a vast deal 
of leisure after it is reduced to mere vulgar pastimes. The energetic pas- 
sions and great conceptions -which animated it heretofore leave it then; 
and nothing remains to it but a host of petty consuming vices, which 
cling about it like worms upon a carcass. 

No one denies that the French aristocracy of the last century was ex- 
tremely dissolute; whereas established habits and ancient belief still 
preserved some respect for morality among the other classes of society. 
Nor will it be contested that at the present day the remnants of that same 
aristocracy exhibit a certain severity of morals; while laxity of morals 
appears to have spread among the middle and lower ranks. So that the 
same families which were most profligate fifty years ago are nowadays 
the most exemplary, and democracy seems only to have strengthened the 
morality of the aristocratic classes. The French Revolution, by dividing 
the fortunes of the nobility, by forcing them to attend assiduously to their 
affairs and to their families, by making them live under the same roof 
with their children, and in short by giving a more rational and serious 
turn to their minds, has imparted to them, almost without their being 
aware of it, a reverence for religious belief, a love of order, of tranquil 
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pleasures, of domestic endearments, and of comfort; whereas the rest 
of the nation, which had naturally these same tastes, was carried away 
into excesses by the effort which was required to overthrow the laws and 
pohtical habits of the country. 

The old French aristocracy has undergone the consequences of the 
Revolution, but it neither felt the revolutionary passions, nor shared 
in the anarchical excitement which produces that crisis; it may easily 
be conceived tliat this aristocracy feels the salutary influence of the 
revolution in its manners before those who achieve it. It may therefore 
be said, though at first it seems paradoxical, that, at the present day, the 
most antidemocratic classes of the nation principally exhibit the kind of 
morality which may reasonably be anticipated from democracy. I cannot 
but tliink that when we shall have obtained all the effects of this demo- 
cratic revolution, after having got rid of the tumult it has caused, the ob- 
s(^rvalions which are now only applicable to tlie few will gradually be- 
come true of the whole community. 

How the Americans Understand the Equality 
of the Sexes 

I have shovm how democracy destroys or modifies the different in- 
equalities which originate in society; but is tliis all? or does it not ulti- 
mately affect that great inequality of man and woman which has seemed, 
up to the present day, to be eternally based in human nature? I believe 
that the social changes which bring nearer to the same level the father and 
son, the master and servant, and superiors and inferiors generally speak- 
ing, will raise woman and make her more and more the equal of man. But 
here, more than ever, I feel the necessity of making myself clearly under- 
stood; for there is no subject on which the coarse and lawless fancies 
of our age have taken a freer range. 

There .ore people in Europe who, confounding together the different 
characteristics of the sexes, would make of man and woman beings not 
only equal but alike. They would give to both the same functions, impose 
on both the same duties, and grant to both tlie same rights; tliey would 
mix them in all things — their occupations, their pleasmes, their business. 
It may readily be conceived that by thus attempting to make one sex 
equal to tlie other both are degraded; and from so preposterous a medley 
of the works of nature, notliing could ever result but weak men and dis- 
orderly women. 

It is not thus that the Americans understand that species of democratic 
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equality which may be established between the sexes. They admit that 
as nature has appointed such wide differences between the physical and 
moral constitution of man and woman, her manifest design was to give a 
distinct employment to their various faculties; and they hold that im- 
provement does not consist in making beings so dissimilar do pretty 
nearly the same things, but in getting each of them to fulfill their respec- 
tive tasks in the best possible manner. The Americans have applied to the 
sexes the great principle of political economy which governs the manufac- 
tures of our age, by carefully dividing the duties of man from those of 
woman, in order that the great work of society may be the better car- 
ried on. 

In no country has such constant care been taken as in America to trace 
two clearly distinct lines of action for the two sexes, and to make them 
keep pace one with the other, but in two pathways which are always dif- 
ferent. American women never manage the outward concerns of the 
family, or conduct a business, or take a part in political life; nor are they, 
on the other hand, ever compelled to perform the rough labor of the 
fields, or to make any of those laborious exertions which demand the 
exertion of physical strength. No families are so poor as to form an ex- 
ception to this rule. If on the one hand an American woman cannot es- 
cape from the quiet circle of domestic employments, on the other hand 
she is never forced to go beyond it. Hence it is that the wonjj^n of Amer- 
ica, who often exhibit a masculine strength of understanding and a manly 
energy, generally preserve great delicacy of personal appearance and al- 
ways retain the manners of women, although they sometimes show that 
they have the hearts and minds of men. 

Nor have the Americans ever supposed that one consequence of demo- 
cratic principles is the subversion of marital power, or the confusion of 
the natural authorities in families. They hold that every association must 
have a head in order to accomplish its object, and that the natural head 
of the conjugal association is man. They do not therefore deny him the 
right of directing his partner; and they maintain that in the smaller asso- 
ciation of husband and wife, as well as in the great social community, the 
object of democracy is to regulate and legalize the powers which are 
necessary, not to subvert^all power. 

Tbis opinion is not peculiar to one sex, and e'en tested by the other: 
I never observed that the women of America consider conjugal authority 
as a fortunate usurpation of their rights, nor that they thought diemselves 
degraded by submitting to it. It appeared to me, on the contrary, that 
they attach a sort of pride to the voluntary surrender of their own will. 
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and make it their boast to bend themselves to the yoke, not to shake it ofiE. 
Such at least is the feeling expressed by the most virtuous of their sex; 
the others are silent; and in the United States it is not the practice for a 
guilty wife to clamor for the rights of women while she is trampling on 
her holiest duties. 

It has often been remarked that in Europe a certain degree of contempt 
lurks even in the flattery which men lavish upon women: although a 
European frequently affects to be the slave of woman, it may be seen 
that he never sincerely thinks her his equal. In the United States men sel- 
dom compliment women, but they daily show how much they esteem 
them. They constantly display an entire confidence in the understanding 
of a wife, and a profound respect for her freedom; they have decided 
that her mind is just as fitted as that of a man to discover the plain truth, 
and her heart as firm to embrace it; and they have never sought to place 
her virtue, any more than his, under the shelter of prejudice, ignorance, 
and fear. 

It would seem that in Europe, where man so easily submits to the 
despotic sway of women, they are nevertheless curtailed of some of the 
greatest qualities of the human species, and considered as seductive but 
imperfect beings; and (what may well provoke astonishment) women ul- 
timately look upon themselves in the same light, and almost consider it 
as a privilege that they are entitled to show themselves futile, feeble, 
and timid. The women of America claim no such privileges. 

Again it may be said that in our morals we have reserved strange im- 
munities to man; so that there is, as it were, one virtue for his use, and 
another for the guidance of his partner; and that, according to the opinion 
of the public, the very same act may be punished alternately as a crime, 
or only as a fault. The Americans know not this iniquitous division of 
duties and rights; among them the seducer is as much dishonored as his 
victim. 

It is true that the Americans rarely lavish upon women those eager 
attentions which are commonly paid them in Europe; but their conduct 
to women always implies that they suppose them to be virtuous and re- 
fined; and such is the respect entertained for the moral freedom of the sex, 

’ that in the presence of a woman the most guarded language is used, lest 
her ear should be offended by an expression. In America a young un- 
married woman may, alone and without fear, undertake a long journey. 

The legislators of the United States, who have mitigated almost all the 
penalties of criminal law, still make rape a capital offense, and no crime 
is visited with more inexorable severity by public opinion. This may be 
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accounted for; as the Americans can conceive nothing more precious 
than a woman^s honor, and nothing which ought so much to be respected 
as her independence, they hold that no punishment is too severe for the 
man who deprives her of them against her will. In France, where the 
same offense is visited with far milder penalties, it is fretjuently difficult 
to get a verdict from a jury against the prisoner. Is this a consequence of 
contempt of decency or contempt of women? I cannot but believe that it 
is a contempt of one and of the other. 

Thus the Americans do not think that man and woman have either 
the duty or the right to perform the same offices, but they show an equal 
regard for both their respective parts; and though their lot is different, 
they consider both of them as beings of equal value. They do not give to 
the courage of woman the same form or the same direction as to that of 
man; but they never doubt her courage: and if they hold that man and his 
partner ought not always to exercise their intellect and understanding 
in the same manner, they at least believe the understanding of the one to 
be as sound as that of the other, and her intellect to be as clear. Thus, 
then, while they have allowed the social inferiority of woman to subsist, 
they have done all they could to raise her morally and intellectually to 
the level of man; and in this respect they appear to me to have excellently 
imderstood the true principle of democratic improvement. 

As for myself, I do not hesitate to avow that, although the women of 
the United States are confined within the narrow circle of domestic life, 
and their situation is in sogie respects one of extreme dependence, I 
have nowhere seen woman occupying a loftier position; and if I were 
asked, now that I am drawing to the close of this work, in which I have 
spoken of so many important things done by the Americans, to what the 
singular prosperity and growing strength of that people ought mainly to 
be attributed, I should reply — ^to the superiority of their women. 


The foregoing consists of Book II, Chapters J-V, 
and Book III, Chapters VIIUXII, 

of Volume II of de TocqueviUe's democracy in America, 
translated by Henry Reeve, 



Heniy David Thoreau 

1817-1862 


I lenry David Thoreau, the famous poet-naturalist and philoso- 
pher, is remembered as much for his life as for his writings. He is the 
outstanding American example of the individual who is determined 
to live accuiiing to his own lights, no matter how unconventional 
his life may be. He has become a symbol of rebellion and noncon- 
formity. 

Thoreau was born in Concord, Massachusetts, on July 12, 1817. As 
a boy he spent much of lus time roaming the outdoors, but there was 
little else in his early life to suggest his later eccentricity. His career 
at Harvard College (1833-1837) was an unexceptional one. It was 
while at Harvard that he first came under the spell of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. He was deeply stirred by a reading of Emerson’s Nature,'^ 
and for many years Emerson was to be tlie most important intel- 
lectual influence in his life. 

After graduating from college, Thoreau taught school briefly. 
Then, with his brother, John, he made a boat trip that became the 
subject of one of his major works, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers. From 1841 to 1843 he lived with the Emerson 
family, working as a handy man. It was shortly after leaving the 
Emerson household that he decided to move to Walden Pond, at 
that time part of tlie uninhabited wilds of Massachusetts. 

Thoreau had several reasons for moving to Walden Pond, but 
probably of greatest importance was his desire to live as simply as 
possible. He was convinced that most of the trappings of civilization 
were unnecessary for human happiness. He thought it was a great 
mistake for men to spend so much of their time working to obtsiin 


^ See Vol. 10, pp. 512-524, in tliis set. 
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things they did not really need. The result was, he said, that “the 
mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation.” He wanted to prove — 
to himself and to others — that life could be simpler and more joyful. 

Thoreau hved at Walden Pond for two years, renouncing every- 
thing he considered inessential. (“Few lives contain so many re- 
nunciations,” said Emerson. ) His shelter was a cabin measuring ten 
feet by fifteen feet that he had built with his own hands. His diet 
consisted mainly of rice, bread made from rye and Indian meal, 
potatoes, and wild fruit. Occasionally he ate fish or some salt pork. 
During the first eight months of his stay, his expenses ( including the 
cost of his cabin) amounted to sixty-two dollars. His account of his 
experiences at Walden Pond, entitled Walden, is one of the classics 
of American literature. 

After the Walden experiment, Thoreau engaged in a variety of 
activities. He worked as a surveyor, gave lectures, made excursions 
to Cape Cod and the Maine woods, and wrote essays for periodicals. 
He also became involved in the abolitionist movement and, during 
the last years of his life, was greatly distressed by the failure of the 
United States government to do anytliing about freeing the slaves. 
He died early in May, 1862, of tuberculosis. 

wr 

V V hen obedience to the laws of the state requires an individual 
to act against his consciencJe, which should he obey — the law or his 
conscience? One traditional answer to this question is that given by 
Socrates in the Crito. Socrates says that the individual “must do 
what his city and country order liim; or he must change their view 
of what is just.”* In other words, the individual has the right to 
persuade the state to change the law, but so long as the law remains 
unchanged, he must obey it. 

In Civil Disobedience, Thoreau gives the opposite answer. For 


* Sec Great Books of the Western World, Vol. 7, p. 217. 


Notes from the artist: **Head study of Thoreau. At right are a bird 
on a bough of a tree, suggesting Walden, and also a quotation 
from that most famous of Thoreau* s works. At left is the figure 
of Mohandas Gandhi, who acknowledged Thoreau s influence 
upon his own thouglU and philosophy. ** 
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him, loyalty of conscience takes precedence over loyalty to the state. 
If a man's conscience tells him that a law is unjust, he must oppose 
the law. But it is not enough merely to express disapproval, or to 
promise to vote against the law at the next election. The individual 
should take action to hinder the law’s enforcement. He should refuse 
to do what the law orders, even if it means imprisonment. Thoreau 
was convinced that a dedicated minority — even a minority of one — 
could exert great political influence. “A minority is powerless when 
it conforms to the majority,” he said, “but it is irresistible when it 
clogs by its whole weight.” 

Civil Disobedience is the most widely read and influential of 
Thoreau’s political essays. Mohandas Gandhi, the great Indian 
leader, acknowledged his indebtedness to it for many of his ideas 
concerning nonviolent resistance. It has also played an important 
role in the attack upon racial segregation in the United States. 

A Plea for Captain John Brotvn is, in many respects, a perfect com- 
panion piece to Civil Disobedience. Opinions about John Brown 
vary widely, but for Thoreau he was an extraordinary example of the 
man of conscience who has devoted his life to tlie cause of justice — 
the type of man he had called for in Civil Disobedience. Thoreau had 
been impressed with John Brown ever since their first meeting in 
1857, and his Plea was inspired by Brown’s arrest at Harpers Ferry, 
Virginia, in 1859. 

The Harpers Ferry incident was only one part of John Brown’s 
lifelong fight against slavery. He and his five sons had been active in 
tlie struggle to determine whether Kansas would be a free state or a 
slave state. He had personally ordered the murder of five proslavery 
settlers in retaliation for the killing of five free-state settlers. He re- 
mained in Kansas until 1859, when he began working on a sclieme 
to establish a refuge for fugitive slaves in the mountains of Virginia. 
The attack upon Harpers Ferry was part of this scheme. The attack 
failed, and Brown and his associates were captured, convicted of 
treason, and hanged. In the eyes of the abolitionists (including 
Thoreau ) Brown was a martyr; southerners thought him a madman 
and a scoundrel. The 'full truth about John Brown will probably 
never be known, but Thoreau’s Plea is a moving testament to the 
force of his personality. 
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heartily accept the motto, “That government is best which governs 
least”; and I should like to see it acted up to more rapidly and systemati- 
cally. Carried out, it finally amounts to this, which also I believe, “That 
government is best which governs not at all”; and when men are pre- 
pared for it, that will be the kind of government which they will have. 
Government is at best but an expedient; but most governments are usu- 
ally, and all governments are sometimes, inexpedient. The objections 
which have been brought against a standing army, and they are many 
and weighty, and deserve to prevail, may also at last be brought against 
a standing government. The standing army is only an arm of the standing 
government. The government itself, which is only the mode wliich the 
people have chosen to execute their will, is equally liable to be abused 
and perverted before the people can act through it. Witness the present 
Mexican War, the work of comparatively a few individuals using the 
standing government as their tool; for, in the outset, tlie people would 
not have consented to this measure. 

This American government — what is it but a tradition, though a recent 
one, endeavoring to transmit itself unimpaired to posterity, but each 
instant losing some of its integrity? It has not the vitality and force of a 
single living man; for a single man can bend it to his will. It is a sort of 
wooden gun to the people themselves. But it is not the less necessary for 
this; for the people must have some complicated machinery or other, and 
hear its din, to satisfy that idea of government which they have. Govern- 
ments show thus how successfully men can be imposed on, even impose 
on themselves, for their own advantage. It is excellent, we must all allow. 
Yet this government never of itself furthered any enterprise, but by the 
alacrity with which it got out of its way. It does not keep the country 
free. It does not settle the West. It does not educate. The character in- 
herent in the American people has done all that has been accomplished; 
and it would have done somewhat more, if the government had not 
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sometimes got in its way. For government is an expedient by which men 
would fain succeed in letting one another alone; and, as has been said, 
when it is most expedient, the governed are most let alone by it. Trade 
and commerce, if they were not made of India rubber, would never man- 
age to bounce over the obstacles which legislators are continually putting 
in their way; and, if one were to judge these men wholly by the effects 
of their actions and not partly by their intentions, they would deserve to 
be classed and punished with those mischievous persons who put ob- 
structions on the railroads. 

But, to speak practically and as a citizen, unlike those who call them- 
selves no-govemment men, I ask for, not at once no government, but at 
once a better government. Let every man make known what kind of gov- 
ernment would command his respect, and that will be one step toward 
obtaining it. 

After all, the practical reason why, when the power is once in the 
hands of the people, a majority are permitted, and for a long period con- 
tinue, to rule is not because they are most likely to be in the right, nOT 
because this seems fairest to the minority, but because they are physically 
the strongest. But a government in which the majority rule in all eases 
cannot be based on justice, even as far as men understand it. Can there 
not be a government in which majorities do not virtually decide right 
and wrong, but conscience? — in which majorities decide onl^ those ques- 
tions to which the rule of expediency is applicable? Must the citjzen ever 
for a moment, or in the least degree, resign his conscience to the legis- 
lator? Why has every man a conscience, then? I think tliat we should be 
men first, and subjects afterward. It is not desirable to cultivate a respect 
for the law, so much as for the right. The only obligation which I have 
a right to assume is to do at any time what I think right. It is truly 
enough said, that a corporation has no conscience; but a coiporation of 
conscientious men is a corporation with a conscience. Law never made 
men a whit more just; and, by means of their respect for it, even the well- 
disposed are daily made the agents of injustice. A common and natural 
result of an undue respect for law is that you may see a file of soldiers, 
colonel, captain, corporal, privates, powder monkeys, and all^ marching 
in admirable order ovef^hiD and dale to the wars, against their wills, ay, 
against their common sense and consciences, which makes it very steep 
marching indeed, and produces a palpitation of the heart. They have no 
doubt that it is a damnable business in which they are concerned; they 
are aU peaceably inclined. Now, what are they? Men at all? or small 
movable forts and magazines, at tlie service of some unscrupulous man 
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in power? Visit the navy yard, and behold a marine, such a man as an 
American government can make, or such as it can make a man with its 
black arts — a mere shadow and reminiscence of humanity, a man laid 
out alive and standing, and already, as one may say, buried under arms 
with funeral accompaniments, though it may be. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

The mass of men serve the state thus, not as men mainly, but as ma- 
chines, with their bodies. They are the standing army, and the militia, 
jailers, constables, posse comitatus, etc. In most cases there is no free 
exercise whatever of the judgment or of the moral sense; but they put 
themsedves on a level with wood and earth and stones; and wooden men 
can perhaps be manufactured that will serve the purpose as well. Such 
command no more respect than men of straw or a lump of dirt. They 
have the same sort of worth only as horses and dogs. Yet such as these 
even are commonly esteemed good citizens. Others — as most legislators, 
politicians, lawyers, ministers, and oflScehoIders — serve the state chiefly 
with their heads; and, as they rarely make any moral distinctions, they 
are as likely to serve the Devil, without intending it, as God. A very few, 
as hero'/s, patriots, martyrs, reformers in the great sense, and rnen, serve 
the state with their consciences also, and so necessarily resist it for the 
most part; and they are commonly treated as enemies by it. A wise man 
will only be useful as a man, and will not submit to be “clay,” and “stop 
a hole to keep the wind away,” but leave that office to his dust at least: 

I am too highborn to be propertied. 

To be a secondary at control. 

Or useful serving man and instrument 
To any sovereign state throughout the world. 

He who gives himself entirely to his fellow men appears to them use- 
less and selLsh; but he who gives himself partially to them is pronounced 
a benefactor and philanthropist. 

How does it become a man to behave toward this American goveni- 
ment today? I answer that he cannot without disgrace be associated with 
it. I cannot for an instant recognize that political organization as my 
government which is the slave's government also. 
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All men recognize the right of revolution; that is, the right to refuse 
allegiance to, and to resist, the government, when its t)Tanny or its inef- 
ficiency are great and unendurable. But almost all say that such is not 
the case now. But such was tlie case, they think, in the Revolution of '75. 
If one were to toll me that this was a bad government because it taxed 
certain foreign commodities brought to its ports, it is most probable that 
I should not make an ado about it, for I can do without them. All ma- 
cliines have their friction; and possibly this does enough good to counter- 
balance the evil. At any rate, it is a great evil to make a stir about it. But 
when the friction comes to have its machine, and oppression and robbery 
are organized, 1 say, let us not have such a machine any longer. In other 
words, when a sixth of the population of a nation which has undertaken 
to be the refuge of liberty are slaves, and a whole country is unjustly 
overrun and conquered by a foreign army, and subjected to military law, 
I think that it is not too soon for honest men to rebel and revolutionize. 
What makes this duty the more urgent is the fact that the country so 
overrun is not our own, but ours is the invading army. 

Paley, a common authority with many on moral questions, in his chap- 
ter on the "Duty of Submission to Civil Government,*' resolves all civil 
obligation into expediency; and he proceeds to say, "that so long as the 
interest of the whole society requires it, that is, so long as the established 
government cannot be resisted or changed without public in^nveniency, 
it is the will of God that the established government be obeyed, and no 
longer. . . . This principle being admitted, the justice of every particu- 
lar case of resistance is reduced to a computation of the quantity of the 
danger and grievance on the one side, and of the probability and expense 
of redressing it on the other.” Of this, he says, every man shall judge for 
himself. But Paley appears never to have contemplated those cases to 
which the rule of expediency does not apply, in which a people, as well 
as an individual, must do justice, cost what it may. If I have unjustly 
wrested a plank from a drowning man, I must restore it to him though 
I drown myself. This, according to Paley, would be inconvenient. But he 
that would save his life, in such a case, shall lose it. Tliis people must 
cease to hold slaves, and to make war on Mexico, though it cost them 
their existence as a peoplfe. 

In their practice, nations agree with Paley; but does any one think that 
Massachusetts does exactly what is right at the present crisis? 


A drab of state, a cloth-o’-silvcr slut, 

To have her train borne up, and her soul trail in the dirt. 
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Practically speaking, the opponents to a reform in Massachusetts are not 
a hundred thousand politicians at the South, but a hundred thousand 
merchants and fanners here, who are more interested in commerce and 
agriculture than they are in humanity, and are not prepared to do justice 
to the slave and to Mexico, cost what it may. I quarrel not with far-off 
foes, but with those who, near at home, co-operate with, and do the bid- 
ding of, those far away, and without whom the latter would be harmless. 
We are accustomed to say that the mass of men are unprepared; but im- 
provement is slow, because the few are not materially wiser or better 
than the many. It is not so important that many should be as good as 
you, as that there be some absolute goodness somewhere; for that will 
leaven the whole lump. There are thousands who are in opinion opposed 
to slavery and to the war, who yet in effect do nothing to put an end to 
them; who, esteeming themselves children of Washington and Franklin, 
sit down with their hands in their pockets, and say that they know not 
what to do, and do nothing; who even postpone the question of freedom 
to the question of free trade, and quietly read the prices current along 
with the latest advices from Mexico after dinner, and, it may be, fall 
asleep over them both. What is the price current of an honest man and 
patriot today? They hesitate, and they regret, and sometimes they peti- 
tion; but they do nothing in earnest and with effect. They will wait, well 
disposed, for others to remedy the evil, that they may no longer have it 
to regret. At most, they give only a cheap vote, and a feeble countenance 
and Godspeed, to the right, as it goes by them. There are nine hundred 
and ninety-nine patrons of virtue to one virtuous man. But it is easier to 
deal with the real possessor of a thing than with the temporary guardian 
of it. 

All voting is a sort of gaming, like checkers or backgammon, with a 
slight moral tinge to it, a playing with right and wrong, with moral ques- 
tions; and betting naturally accompanies it. The character of the voters is 
not staked. I cast my vote, perchance, as I think right; but I am not 
vitally concerned that that right should prevail. I am willing to leave it 
to the majority. Its obligation, therefore, never exceeds that of expedi- 
ency. Even voting for the right is doing nothing for it. It is only express- 
ing to men feebly your desire that it should prevail. A wise man will not 
leave the right to the mercy of chance, nor wish it to prevail through the 
power of the majority. There is but little virtue in the action of masses of 
men. When the majority shall at length vote for the abolition of slavery, 
it will be because they are indifferent to slavery, or because there is but 
little slavery left to be abolished by their vote. They will then be the only 
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slaves. Only his vote can hasten the abolition of slavery who asserts his 
own freedom by his vote. 

I hear of a convention to be held at Baltimore, or elsewhere, for the 
selection of a candidate for the Presidency, made up chiefly of editors, 
and men who are politicians by profession; but I think, what is it to any 
independent, intelligent, and respectable man what decision they may 
come to? Shall we not have the advantage of his wisdom and honesty, 
nevertheless? Can we not count upon some independent votes? Are there 
not many individuals in the country who do not attend conventions? But 
no: I find that the respectable man, so called, has immediately drifted 
from his position, and despairs of his country, when his country has more 
reason to despair of him. He forthwith adopts one of the candidates thus 
selected as the only available one, thus proving that he is himself avail- 
able for any purposes of the demagogue. His vote is of no more worth 
than that of any unprincipled foreigner or hireling native, who may have 
been bought. O for a man who is a nian, and, as my neighbor says, has a 
bone in his back which you cannot pass your hand tlirough! Our statistics 
are at fault: the population has been returned too large. How many men 
are there to a square thousand miles in this country? Hardly one. Does 
not America offer any inducement for men to settle here? The American 
has dwindled into an Odd Fellow, one who may be known by the de- 
velopment of his organ of gregariousness, and a manifest lack of intellect 
and cheerful self-reliance; whose first and chief concern, on coming into 
the world, is to see that the' almshouses are in good repair; and, before 
yet he has lawfully donned the virile garb, to collect a fund for the sup- 
port of the widows and orphans that may be; who, in short, ventures to 
live only by the aid of the mutual insurance company, which has prom- 
ised to bury him decently. 

It is not a man s duty, as a matter of course, to devote himself to the 
eradication of any, even the most enormous wrong; he may still properly 
have other concerns to engage him; but it is his duty, at least, to wash 
his hands of it, and, if he gives it no thought longer, not to give it practi- 
cally his support. If I devote myself to other pursuits and contemplations, 
I must first see, at least, that I do not pursue them sitting upon another 
man’s shoulders. I must get off him first, that he may pursue his con- 
templations too. See what gross inconsistency is tolerated. I htave heard 
some of my townsmen say, “T should like to have them order me out to 
help put down an insurrection of the slaves, or to march to Mexico — see 
if I would go"; and yet these very men have each, directly by their al- 
legiance, and so indirectly, at least, by their money, furnished a substi- 
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tute. The soldier is applauded who refuses to serve in an unjust war by 
those who do not refuse to sustain the unjust government which makes 
the war; is applauded by those whose own act and authority he disre- 
gards and sets at naught; as if the state were penitent to that degree 
that it hired one to scourge it while it sinned, but not to that degree that 
it left oflF sinning for a moment. Thus, under the name of Order and Civil 
Government, we are all made at last to pay homage to and support our 
own meanness. After the first blush of sin comes its indifference; and 
from immoral it becomes, as it were, unmoral, and not quite unnecessary 
to that life which we have made. 

The broadest and most prevalent error requires the most disinterested 
virtue to sustain it. The slight reproach to which the virtue of patriotism 
is commonly liable, the noble are most likely to incur. Those who, while 
they disapprove of the character and measures of a government, yield 
to it their allegiance and support are undoubtedly its most conscientious 
supporters, and so frequently the most serious obstacles to reform. Some 
are petitioning the state to dissolve the Union, to disregard the requisi- 
tions of the President. Why do they not dissolve it themselves — the union 
between themselves and the state — and refuse to pay their quota into its 
treasury? Do not they stand in the same relation to the state that the 
state does to the Union? And have not the same reasons prevented the 
state from resisting the Union which have prevented them from resisting 
tlje state? 

How can a man be satisfied to entertain an opinion merely, and enjoy 
it? Is there any enjoyment in it, if his opinion is that he is aggrieved? If 
you are cheated out of a single dollar by your neighbor, you do not rest 
satisfied with knowing that you are cheated, or with saying that you are 
cheated, or even with petitioning him to pay you your due; but you take 
effectual steps at once to obtain the full amount, and see tliat you are 
never cheated again. Action from principle, the perception and the per- 
formance of right, changes things and relations; it is essentially revolu- 
tionary, and does not consist wholly with an)^hing w'hich was. It not 
only divides states and churches, it divides families; ay, it divides the 
individual, separating the diabolical in him from the divine. 

Unjust laws exist: shall we be content to obey them, or shall we en- 
deavor to amend them, and obey them until we have succeeded, or shall 
we transgress them at once? Men generally, under such a government as 
this, think that they ought to wait until they have persuaded the majority 
to alter them. Tlicy tliink that, if they should resist, the remedy would be 
worse than the evil. But it is Uie fault of the government itself that the 
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remedy is worse than the evil. It makes it worse. Why is it not more apt 
to anticipate and provide for reform? Why does it not cherish its wise 
minority? Why does it cry and resist before it is hurt? Why does it not 
encourage its citizens to be on the alert to point out its faults, and do 
better than it would have them? Why does it always crucify Christ, and 
excommunicate Copernicus and Luther, and pronounce Washington and 
Franklin rebels? 

One would think that a deliberate and practical denial of its authority 
was the only oflFense never contemplated by government; else why has it 
not assigned its definite, its suitable and proportionate penalty? If a man 
who has no property refuses but once to earn nine shillings for the state, 
he is put in prison for a period unlimited by any law that I know, and 
determined only by the discretion of those who placed him there; but if 
he should steal ninety times nine sliillings from the state, he is soon per- 
mitted to go at large again. 

If the injustice is part of the necessary friction of the machine of gov- 
ernment, let it go, let it go: perchance it will wear smooth — certainly 
the machine will wear out. If the injustice has a spring, or a pulley, or a 
rope, or a crank, exclusively for itself, then perhaps you may consider 
whether the remedy will not be worse than the evil; but if it is of such 
a nature that it requires you to be the agent of injustice to another, then, 
I say, break the law. Let your life be a counterfriction to stop the ma- 
chine. Wliat I liave to do is to see, at any rate, that I do not lend myst‘lf 
to the wrong which I condemn. 

As for adopting the ways which the state has provided for remedying 
the evil, I know not of such ways. They take too much time, and a man's 
life will be gone. I have other aflFairs to attend to. I came into this world, 
not chiefly to make this a good place to live in, but to live in it, be it 
good or bad. A man has not everything to do, but something; and be- 
cause he cannot do everything, it is not necessary that he should do 
something wrong. It is not my business to be petitioning the governor or 
the legislature any more than it is theirs to petition me; and if they should 
not hear my petition, what should I do then? But in this case the state 
has provided no way: its very Constitution is the evil. This may seem to 
be harsh and stubborn and unconciliatory; but it is to treat with the ut- 
most kindness and consideration the only spirit that can ap|>reciate or 
deserves it. So is all change for the better, like birth and death, which 
convulse the body. 

I do not hesitate to say that those who call themselves Abolitionists 
should at once effectually withdraw their support, both in person and 
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property, from the government of Massachusetts and not wait till they 
constitute a majority of one before they suflFer the right to prevail through 
them. I tliink that it is enough if they have God on their side, without 
waiting for that other one. Moreover, any man more right than his neigh- 
bors constitutes a majority of one already. 

I meet this American government, or its representative, the state gov- 
ernment, directly, and face to face, once a year — no more — in the person 
of its taxgatherer; this is the only mode in which a man situated as I am 
necessarily meets it; and it then says distinctly. Recognize me; and the 
simplest, most effectual and, in the present posture of affairs, the indis- 
pensablest mode of treating with it on this head, of expressing your little 
satisfaction with and love for it, is to deny it then. My civil neighbor, 
the taxgatherer, is the very man I liave to deal with — for it is, after all, 
with men and not with parchment that I quarrel — and he has volun- 
tarily chosen to be an agent of the government. How shall he ever know 
well what he is and does as an officer of the government, or as a man, 
until he r* obliged to consider whether he shall treat me, his neighbor, for 
whom he has respect, as a neighbor and well-disposed man, or as a 
maniac and disturber of the peace, and see if he can get over this ob- 
stiuction to his neighborliness without a rudcT and more impetuous 
thought or speech corresponding with his action. I know tliis well, that if 
one thousand, if one hundred, if ten men whom I could name — if ten 
honest men only — ay, if one honest man, in this state of Massachusetts, 
ceasing to hold slaves, were actually to withdraw from this copartnership, 
and be locked up in the county jail tlicrefor, it would be the abolition of 
slavery in America. For it matters not how small the beginning may seem 
to be: what is once well done is done forever. But we love better to talk 
about it: that we say is our mission. Refonn keeps many scores of news- 
papers in its service, but not one man. If my esteemed neighbor, the 
state s ambassador, who will devote his days to the settlement of the ques- 
tion of human rights in the cxjuncil chamber, instead of being threatened 
with the prisons of Carolina, were to sit down the prisoner of Massachu- 
setts, that state which is so anxious to foist the sin of slavery upon her 
sister — though at present she can discover only an act of inhospitality to 
be the ground of a quarrel with her — the legislature would not wholly 
waive the subject the following winter. 

Under a government which imprisons any unjustly, the true place for a 
just man is also a prison. The proper place today, the only place which 
Massachusetts has provided for her freer and less desponding spirits, 
is in her prisons, to be put out and locked out of the state by her own act. 
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as they have already put themselves out by their principles. It is there 
that the fugitive slave> and the Mexican prisoner on parole, and the 
Indian come to plead the wrongs of his race should find them; on that 
separate but more free and honorable ground, where the state places 
those who are not uHth her but against her, the only house in a slave 
state in which a free man can abide with honor. If any think that their 
influence would be lost there, and their voices no longer afflict the ear of 
the state, that they would not be as an enemy within its walls, they do 
not know by how much truth is stronger than error, nor how much more 
eloquently and effectively he can combat injustice who has experienced 
a little in his own person. Cast your whole vote, not a strip of paper 
merely, but your whole influence. A minority is powerless while it con- 
forms to the majority; it is not even a minority then; but it is irresistible 
when it clogs by its whole weight. If the alternative is to keep all just 
men in prison, or give up war and slavery, the state will not hesitate 
which to choose. If a thousand men were not to pay their tax bills this 
year, that would not be a violent and bloody measure, as it would be to 
pay them, and enable the state to commit violence and shed innocent 
blood. This is, in fact, the definition of a peaceable revolution, if any such 
is possible. If the taxgatherer, or any other public officer, asks me, as one 
has done, “But what shall I dor^ my answer is, “If you really wish to do 
anything, resign your oflBce.” When the subject has refused allegiance, 
and the oflBcer has resigned his ofiBce, then the revolution is accomplished. 
But even suppose blood should flow. Is there not a sort of blood shed 
when the conscience is wounded? Through this wound a man's real man- 
hood and immortality flow out, and he bleeds to an everlasting death. I 
see this blood flowing now. 

I have contemplated the imprisonment of the offender, rather than 
the seizure of his goods — though both will serve the same purpose — 
because they who assert the purest right, and consequently are most 
dangerous to a corrupt state, commonly have not spent much time in 
accumulating property. To such the state renders comparatively small 
service, and a slight tax is wont to appear exorbitant, particularly if they 
are obliged to earn it by special labor with their hands. If there were one 
who lived wholly without the use of money, the state itself would hesitate 
to demand it of him. But the rich man — not to make any invidious com- 
parison — is always sold to the instibition which makes him rich. Ab- 
solutely speaking, the more money, the less virtue; for money comes 
between a man and his objects, and obtains them for him; and it was 
certainly no great virtue to obtain it. It puts to rest many questions which 
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he would otherwise be taxed to answer; while the only new question 
which it puts is the hard but superfluous one, how to spend it. Thus his 
moral ground is taken from under his feet. The opportunities of living are 
diminished in proportion as what are called the “means" are increased. 
The best thing a man can do for his culture when he is rich is to endeavor 
to carry out those schemes which he entertained when he was poor, 
Christ answered the Herodians according to their condition. “Show me 
the tribute money," said he — and one took a penny out of his pocket; 
if you use money which has the image of Caesar on it and which he has 
made current and valuable, that is, if you are men of the state, and gladly 
enjoy the advantages of Caesar’s government, then pay him back some 
of his own when he demands it. “Render therefore to Caesar that which 
is Caesar’s, and to God those tilings which are God’s," leaving them no 
wiser than before as to which was which; for they did not wish to know. 

When I converse with the freest of my neighbors, I perceive that, 
whatever they may say about the magnitude and seriousness of the ques- 
tion, and the It regard for the public tranquillity, the long and the short of 
the matter is that they cannot spare the protection of the existing govern- 
ment, and they dread the consequences to their property and families 
of disobedience to it. For my own part, I should not like to think that 
I ever rely on the protection of the state. But, if I deny the authority of 
the state when it presents its tax bill, it will soon take and waste all my 
property, and so harass me and my children without end. This is hard. 
This makes it impossible for a man to live honestly, and at the same time 
comfortably, in outward respects. It will not be worth the while to ac- 
cumulate property; that would be sure to go again. You must hire or 
squat somewhere, and raise but a small crop, and eat that soon. You 
must live within yourself, and depend upon yourself always tucked up 
and ready for a start, and not have many affairs. A man may grow rich in 
Turkey even, if he will be in all respects a good subject of the Turkish 
government. Confucius said: “If a slate is governed by the principles of 
reason, poverty and misery are subjects of shame; if a state is not gov- 
erned by the principles of reason, riches and honors are the subjects of 
shame." No: until I want the protection of Massachusetts to be extended 
to me in some distant southern port, where my liberty is endangered, or 
until I am bent solely on building up an estate at home by peaceful enter- 
prise, I can afford to refuse allegiance to Massachusetts, and her right 
to my property and life. It costs me less in every sense to incur the penalty 
of disobedience to the state than it would to obey. I should feel as if I 
were worth less in that case. 
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Some years ago, the state met me in behalf of the church, and com- 
manded me to pay a certain sum toward the support of a clergyman 
whose preaching my father attended, but never I myself. “Pay,'* it said, 
“or be locked up in the jail.” I declined to pay, But, unfortunately, another 
man saw fit to pay it. I did not see why the schoolmaster should be taxed 
to support the priest, and not the priest the schoolmaster; for I was not 
the state's schoolmaster, but I supported myself by voluntary subscription. 

I did not see why the lyceum should not present its tax bill, and have the 
state to back its demand, as well as the church. However, at the request 
of the selectmen, I condescended to make some such statement as this in 
writing: “Know all men by these presents, that I, Henry Thorcau, do not 
wish to be regarded as a member of any incorporated society which I 
have not joined.” This I gave to the town clerk; and he has it. Tlie state, 
having thus learned that I did not wish to be regarded as a member of 
that church, has never made a like demand on me since; though it said 
that it must adhere to its original presumption that time. If I had known 
how to name them, I should tlien have signed oflF in detail from all the 
societies which I never signed on to; but I did not know wlicre to find a 
complete list. 

I have paid no poll tax for six years. I was put into a jail once on this 
account, for one night; and, as I stood considering the walls of solid 
stone, two or three feet tliick, the door of wood and iron, a foot thick, and 
the iron grating which strained the light, I could not help being struck 
with the foolishness of that institution which treated me as if I were 
mere flesh and blood and bones, to be locked up. I wondered that it 
should have concluded at length that this was the best use it could put 
me to, and had never thought to avail itself of my services in some way. 
I saw that, if there was a wall of stone between me and my townsmen, 
there was a still more difficult one to climb or break through before they 
could get to be as free as I was. I did not for a moment feel confined, and 
the walls seemed a great waste of stone and mortar. I felt as if I alone 
of all my townsmen had paid my tax. Tliey plainly did not know how to 
treat me, but behaved like persoiLs who are underbred. In every tlireat 
and in every compliment there was a blunder; for they thought that my 
chief desire was to stand the other side of that stone wall. I codld not but 
smile to see how industriously they locked the door on my meditations, 
which followed them out again without let or hindrance, and they were 
really all that was dangerous. As they could not reach me, they had re- 
solved to punish my body; just as boys, if they cannot come at some 
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person against whom they have a spite, will abuse his dog. I saw that the 
state was half-witted, that it was timid as a lone woman with her silver 
spoons, and that it did not know its friends from its foes, and I lost all 
my remaining respect for it, and pitied it. 

Thus the state never intentionally confronts a man’s sense, intellectual 
or moral, but only his body, his senses. It is not armed with superior wit 
or honesty, but with superior physical strength. I was not bom to be 
forced. I will breatlie after my own fashion. Let us see who is the strong- 
est. Wliat force has a multitude? They only can force me who obey a 
higher law than I. They force me to become like themselves. I do not 
hear of men being forced to live this way or that by masses of men. What 
sort of life were that to live? Wlien I meet a government which says to 
me, ‘Tour money or your life,” why should I be in haste to give it my 
money? It may be in a great strait, and not know what to do: I cannot 
help that. It must help itself; do as I do. It is not worth the while to snivel 
about it. I am not responsible for the successful working of the machinery 
of socict^v I am not the son of the engineer. I perceive that, when an 
acorn and a chestnut fall side by side, the one does not remain inert to 
make way for the other, but both obey their own laws, and spring and 
grow and flourish as best they can, till one, perchance, overshadows and 
destroys the other. If a plant cannot live according to its nature, it dies; 
and so a man. 

The night in prison was novel and interesting enough. The prisoners 
in their shirt sleeves were enjoying a chat and the evening air in the door- 
way when I entered. But the jailer said, “Come, boys, it is time to lock 
up”; and so they dispersed, and I heard the sound of their steps returning 
into the hollow apartments. My roommate was introduced to me by the 
jailer as “a first-rate fellow and a clever man.” When the door was locked, 
he showed me where to hang my hat, and how he managed matters there. 
Tlie rooms were whitewashed once a month; and this one, at least, was 
the whitest, most simply finnished, and probably the neatest apartment 
in the town. He naturally wanted to know where I came from, and what 
brought me there; and, when I had told him, I asked him in my turn how 
he came there, presuming him to be an honest man, of coiuse; and, as 
the world goes, I believe he was. “Why,” said he, “they accuse me of 
burning a bam; but I never did it,” As near as I c'ould discover, he had 
probably gone to bed in a bam when drunk, and smoked his pipe there; 
and so a barn was biumt. He had the reputation of being a clever man, 
had been there some three months waiting for his trial to come on, and 
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would have to wait as much longer; but he was quite domesticated and 
contented, since he got his board for nothing, and thought that he was 
well treated. 

He occupied one window, and I the other; and I saw that if one stayed 
there long, his principal business would be to look out the window, I 
had soon read all the tracts that were left there, and examined where 
former prisoners had broken out, and where a grate had been sawed oflF, 
and heard the history of the various occupants of that room; for I found 
that even here there was a history and a gossip which never circulated 
beyond the walls of the jail. Probably this is the only house in the town 
where verses are composed which are afterward printed in a circular 
form, but not published. I was shown quite a long list of verses which 
were composed by some young men who had been detected in an attempt 
to escape, who avenged themselves by singing them. 

I pumped my fellow prisoner as dry as I could, for fear I should never 
see him again; but at length he showed me which was my bed, and left 
me to blow out the lamp. 

It was like traveling into a far country, such as I had never expected to 
behold, to lie there for one night. It seemed to me that I never had heard 
the town clock strike before, nor the evening sounds of the village; for we 
slept with the windows open, which were inside the grating. It was to see 
my native village in the light of the Middle Ages, and our Concord was 
turned into a Rhine stream, and visions of knights and castles passed be- 
fore me. They were the voices of old burghers that I heard in the streets. 
I was an involuntary spectator and auditor of whatever was done and said 
in the kitchen of the adjacent village inn — a wholly new and rare expe- 
rience to me. It was a closer view of my native town. I was fairly inside 
of it. I never had seen its institutions before. Tliis is one of its peculiar in- 
stitutions; for it is a shire town. I began to comprehend what its inhabit- 
ants were about. 

In the morning, our breakfasts were put through the hole in the door, 
in small oblong-square tin pans made to fit, and holding a pint of choco- 
late with brown bread, and an iron spoon. When they called for the 
vessels again, I was green enough to return what bread I had left; but 
my comrade seized it, and said that I should lay that up for lunch or din- 
ner. Soon after he was let out to work at haying in a neighboring field, 
whither he went every day, and would not be back till noon; he bade 
me good day, saying that he doubted if he should see me again. 

When I came out of prison — ^for someone interfered, and paid that tax 
— I did not perceive that great changes had taken place on the common. 
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such as he observed who went in a youth and emerged a tottering and 
gray-headed man; and yet a change had to my eyes come over the scene 
—the town, and state, and country— greater than any that mere time 
could eflFect. I saw yet more distinctly the state in which I lived. I saw 
to what extent the people among whom I lived could be trusted as good 
neighbors and friends; that their friendship was for summer weather only; 
that they did not greatly propose to do right; that they were a distinct 
race from me by their prejudices and superstitions, as the Chinamen and 
Malays are; that in tlieir sacrifices to humanity they ran no risks, not even 
to their property; that after all they were not so noble but they treated 
the thief as he had treated them, and hoped, by a certain outward ob- 
servance and a few prayers, and by walking in a particular straight though 
useless path from time to time, to save their souls. This may be to judge 
my neighbors harshly; for I believe that many of them are not aware 
that they have such an institution as the jail in their village. 

It was formerly the custom in our village when a poor debtor came 
out of jail for liis acquaintances to salute him, looking through their 
fingers, which were crossed to represent the grating of a jail window, 
'‘How do ye do?” My neighbors did not thus salute me, but first looked 
at me, and then at one another, as if I had returned from a long journey. 
I was put into jail as I was going to the shoemaker s to get a shoe which 
was mended. When I was let out the next morning, I proceeded to finish 
my errand, and, having put on my mended shoe, joined a huckleberry 
party, who were impatient to put themselves under my conduct; and in 
half an hour — for the horse was soon tackled — was in the midst of a 
huckleberry field, on one of our highest hills, two miles off, and then the 
state was nowhere to be seen. 

This is the whole history of “My Prisons.” 

I have never declined paying the highway tax, because I am as desirous 
of being a good neighbor as I am of being a bad subject; and as for 
supporting schools, I am doing my part to educate my fellow country- 
men now. It is for no particular item in the tax bill that I refuse to pay it. 
I simply wish to refuse allegiance to the state, to withdraw and stand 
aloof from it effectually. I do not care to trace the course of my dolltu:, 
if I c'ould, till it buys a man or a musket to shoot with — the dollar is inno- 
cent — but I am concerned to trace the effects of my allegiance. In fact, I 
quietly declare war with the state, after my fashion, though I will still 
make what use and get what advantage of her I can, as is usual in such 


cases. 
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If others pay the tax which is demanded of me, from a sympathy with 
the state, they do but what they have already done in their own case, or 
rather they abet injustice to a greater extent than the state requires. If 
they pay the tax from a mistaken interest in the individual taxed, to save 
his property, or prevent his going to jail, it is because they have not 
considered wisely how far they let their private feelings interfere with 
the public good. 

This, then, is my position at present. But one cannot be too much on 
his guard in such a case, lest his action be biased by obstinacy or an un- 
due regard for the opinions of men. Let him see that he does only wliat 
belongs to himself and to the hour. 

I think sometimes, Why, this people mean well, they are only ignorant; 
they would do better if they knew how: why give your neighbors this 
pain to treat you as they are not inclined to? But I think again. This is 
no reason why I should do as they do, or permit others to siiflFer much 
greater pain of a different kind. Again, I sometimes say to myself, When 
many millions of men, without heat, without ill will, without personal 
feeling of any kind, demand of you a few shillings only, without the 
possibility, such is their constitution, of retracting or altering their present 
demand, and witliout the possibility, on your side, of appeal to any other 
millions, why expose yourself to this overwhelming brute force? You do 
not resist cold and hunger, the winds and the waves, thus^obstinalely; 
you quietly submit to a thousand similar necessities. You do not put your 
head into the fire. But just in proportion as I regard this as not wholly a 
brute force, but partly a human force, and consider that I have relations 
to those millions as to so many millions of men, and not of mere brute 
or inanimate things, I see that appeal is possible, first and instantaneously, 
from them to the Maker of them, and, secondly, from them to themselves. 
But if I put my head deliberately into the fire, there is no appeal to fire 
or to the Maker of fire, and I have only myself to blame. If I could con- 
vince myself that I have any right to be satisfied with men as they are, 
and to treat them accordingly, and not acc'ording, in some respects, to 
my requisitions and expectations of what they and I ought to be, then, 
like a good Mussulman and fatalist, I should endeavor to be satisfied 
with things as they are," and say it is the will of God. And, above all, 
there is this difference between resisting this and a purely brute or natu- 
ral force, that I can resist this with some effect; but I cannot expect, like 
Orpheus, to change the nature of the rocks and trees and beasts. 

I do not wish to quarrel with any man or nation. I do not wish to split 
hairs, to make fine distinctions, or set myself up as better than my neigh- 
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bors. I seek rather, I may say, even an excuse for conforming to the laws 
of the land. I am but too ready to conform to them. Indeed, I have reason 
to suspect myself on this head; and each year, as the taxgatherer comes 
round, I find myself disposed to review the acts and position of the 
general and state governments, and the spirit of the people, to discover a 
pretext for conformity. 

We must affect our country as our parents, 

And if at any time we alienate 

Our love or industry from doing it honor, 

We must respect effects and teach the soul 
Matter of conscience and religion, 

And not desire of rule or benefit. 

I believe that the state will soon be able to take all my work of this sort 
out of my hands, and then I shall be no better a patriot than my fellow 
coiintrj'men. Seen from a lower point of view, the Constitution, with all 
its faults, is cry good; the law and the courts are very respectable; even 
this state and tliis American government are, in many respects, very ad- 
mirable, and rare things, to be thankful for, such as a great many have 
described them; but seen from a point of view a little liigher, they are 
what I have described them; seen from a higher still, and the highest, 
wdio shall say what they are, or that they are worth looking at or thinking 
of at all? 

However, the government does not concern me much, and I shall be- 
stow the fewest possible thoughts on it. It is not many moments that I 
live under a government, even in this world. If a man is thought-free, 
fancy-free, imagination-free, that which is not never for a long time ap- 
pearing to be to him, unwise nders or reformers cannot fatally interrupt 
him. 

I know that most men think diHerently from myself; but those w^hose 
lives are by profession devoted to the study of these or kindred subjects 
content me as little as any. Statesmen and legislators, standing so com- 
pletely within the institution, never distinctly and nakedly behold it. 
They speak of moving society, but have no resting place without it. They 
may be men of a certain experience and discrimination, and have no 
doubt invented ingenious and even useful systems, for which we sincerely 
thank them; but all their wit and usefulness lie within certain not very 
wide limits. They are wont to forget that the world is not governed by 
policy and expediency. Webster never goes behind government, and so 
cannot speak with authority about it. Ilis words are wisdom to tliose leg- 
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islators who contemplate no essential reform in the existing government; 
but for thinkers, and those who legislate for all time, he never once 
glances at the subject. I know of those whose serene and wise specula- 
tions on this theme would soon reveal the limits of his mind’s range and 
hospitality. Yet, compared with the cheap professions of most reformers, 
and the still cheaper wisdom and eloquence of politicians in general, his 
are almost the only sensible and valuable words, and wc thank Heaven 
for him. Comparatively, he is always strong, original, and, above all, 
practical. Still, his quality is not wisdom, but prudence. The lawyer’s 
truth is not Truth, but consistency or a consistent expediency. Truth is 
always in harmony with herself, and is not concerned chiefly to reveal 
the justice that may consist with wrongdoing. He well deserves to be 
called, as he has been called, the Defender of the Constitution. There are 
really no blows to be given by him but defensive ones. He is not a leader, 
but a follower. His leaders are the men of ’87. “I have never made an 
effort,” he says, “and never propose to make an effort; I have never 
countenanced an effort, and never mean to countenance an effort, to 
disturb the arrangement as originally made, by which the various States 
came into the Union.” Still thinking of the sanction which the Constitu- 
tion gives to slavery, he says, “Because it was a part of the original com- 
pact, let it stand.” Notwitlistanding his special acuteness and ability, he is 
unable to take a fact out of its merely political relations, and behold it 
as it lies absolutely to be disposed of by the intellect — what, Tor instance, 
it behooves a man to do here in America today with regard to slavery — 
but ventures, or is driven, to make some such desperate answer as the 
following, while professing to speak absolutely, and as a private man — 
from which what new and singular code of social duties might be in- 
ferred? “The manner,” says he, “in which the governments of those States 
where slavery exists are to regulate it is for their own consideration, 
under their responsibility to their constituents, to the general laws of 
propriety, humanity, and justice, and to God. Associations formed else- 
where, springing from a feeling of humanity, or other cause, have nothing 
whatever to do with it. They have never received any encouragement 
from me, and they never will.” 

They who know of no purer sources of truth, who have tranced up its 
stream no higher, stand, and wisely stand, by the Bible and the Constitu- 
tion, and drink at it there with reverence and humility; but they who be- 
hold where it comes trickling into tliis lake or that pool, gird up their 
loins once more, and continue their pilgrimage toward its fountainhead. 

No man with a genius for legislation has appeared in America. They 
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are rare in the history of the world. There are orators, politicians, and 
eloquent men by the thousand; but the speaker has not yet opened his 
mouth to speak who is capable of settling the much-vexed questions of 
the day. We love eloquence for its own sake, and not for any truth which 
it may utter, or any heroism it may inspire. Our legislators have not yet 
learned the comparative value of free trade and of freedom, of union, 
and of rectitude to a nation. They have no genius or talent for compara- 
tively humble questions of taxation and finance, commerce and manu- 
factures and agriculture. If we were left solely to the wordy wit of leg- 
islators in Congress for our guidance, uncorrected by the seasonable 
experience and the eflFectual complaints of the people, America would not 
long retain her rank among the nations. For eighteen hundred years, 
though perchance I have no right to say it, the New Testament has been 
written; yet where is the legislator who has wisdom and practical talent 
enough to avail himself of the light which it sheds on the science of legis- 
lation? 

The authority of government, even such as I am willing to submit to 
— for I will cheerfully obey those who know and can do better than I, and 
in many things even those who neither know nor can do so well — is still 
an impure one: to be strictly just, it must have the sanction and consent 
of the governed. It can have no pure right over my person and property 
but what I concede to it. The progress from an absolute to a limited 
monarchy, from a limited monarchy to a democracy, is a progress toward 
a true respect for the individual. Even the Chinese philosopher was wise 
enough to regard the individual as the basis of the empire. Is a democ- 
racy, such as we know it, the last improvement possible in government? 
Is it not possible to take a step further toward recognizing and organizing 
the rights of man? There will never be a really free and enlightened state 
until the state comes to recognize the individual as a higher and inde- 
pendent power, from which all its own power and authority are derived, 
and treats him accordingly. I please myself with imagining a state at last 
which can afford to be just to all men, and to treat the individual with 
respect as a neighbor; which even would not think it inc'onsistent with 
its own repose if a few were to live aloof from it, not meddling with it, 
nor embraced by it, who fulfilled all the duties of neighbors and fellow 
men, A state which bore this kind of fruit, and suffered it to drop off as 
fast as it ripened, would prepare the way for a still more perfect and 
glorious state, which also I have imagined, but not yet anywhere seen. 



A Plea 

for Captain John Brown 


trust that you will pardon me for being here. I do not wish to fon'e 
my thoughts upon you, but I feel forced myself. Little as I know of C"ap- 
tain Brown, I would fain do my part to correct the tone and statements 
of the newspapers, and of my countrymen generally, respecting his char- 
acter and actions. It costs us nothing to be just. We can at least express 
our sympathy with, and admiration of, him and his companions, and 
that is what I now propose to do. 

First, as to his history. I will endeavor to omit, as much as possible, 
what you have already read. I need not describe his person to you, for 
probably most of you have seen and will not soon forget him. I am told 
that his grandfather, John Brown, was an officer in the Revolution; that 
he himself was bom in Connecticut about the beginning of this century, 
but early went with his father to Ohio, I heard him say that his father 
was a contractor who furnished beef to the army there, in the War of 
1812; that he accompanied him to the camp, and assisted him in that 
employment, seeing a good deal of military life — more, perhaps, than if 
he had been a soldier; for he was often present at the councils of the offi- 
cers. Especially, he learned by experience how armies are supplied and 
maintained in the field — a work which, he observed, requires at least as 
much experience and skill as to lead them in battle. He said that few 
persons had any conception of the cost, even the pecuniary cost, of firing 
a single bullet in war. He saw enough, at any rate, to disgust him with a 
military life; indeed, to excite in him a great abhorrence of it; so much 
so, that though he was tempted by the offer of some petty office in the 
army, when he was about eighteen, he not only declined that, but he 
also refused to train when warned, and was fined for it, lie then resolved 
that he would never have anything to do with any war, unless it were a 
war for liberty. 
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When the troubles in Kansas began, he sent several of his sons thither 
to strengthen the party of the Free State men, fitting them out with such 
weapons as he had; telling them that if the troubles should increase, and 
there should be need of liim, he would follow, to assist them with his 
hand and counsel. This, as you all know, he soon after did; and it was 
through his agency, far more than any other s, that Kaasas was made free. 

For a part of his life he was a surveyor, and at one time he was en- 
gaged in woolgrowing, and he went to Europe as an agent about that 
business. There, as everywhere, he had his eyes about him, and made 
many original observations. lie said, for instance, that he saw why the 
soil of England was so rich, and that of Germany (I think it was) so 
poor, and he thought of writing to some of the crowned heads about it. 
It was because in England the peasantry live on the soil wliich tliey 
cultivate, but in Germany they are gathered into villages at night. It is a 
pity that he did not make a book of his observations. 

I should say that he was an old-fashioned man in his respect for the 
Constitution, and his faith in the permanence of this Union. Slavery he 
deemed to be wholly opposed to these, and he was its determined foe. 

He was by descent and birth a New England farmer, a man of great 
common sense, deliberate and practical as that class is, and tenfold more 
so. He was like the best of those who stood at Concord Bridge once, on 
Ivt'xington Common, and on Bunker Hill, only he was firmer and higher 
principled than any that I have chanctnl to hear of as there. It was no 
abolition lecturer that converted him. Ethan Allen and Stark, with whom 
he may in some respects be compared, were rangers in a lower and less 
important field. They could bravely face their country s foes, but he had 
the courage to face his country herself when she was in the wrong. A 
western writer says, to account for his escape from so many perils, that 
he was c'oncc'aled under a ‘'rural exterior’'; as if, in that prairie land, a 
hero should, by good rights, wear a citizen’s dress only. 

He did not go to the college called Har^^ard, good old Alma Mater as 
she is. He was not fed on the pap that is there funiished. As he phrased 
it, '‘I know no more of grammar than one of your calves.” But he w^ent to 
the great university of the West, where he sedulously pursued the study 
of Liberty, for which he had early b('trayed a fondness, and having taken 
many degrees, he finally commenced the public practice of Humanity in 
Kansas, as you all know. Such were his hwiuinities, and not miy study of 
grammar. He would have left a Greek accent slanting the wrong way, 
and righted up a falling man. 

He was one of that class of whom we hear a gi'cat deal, but, for the 
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most part, see nothing at all — ^the Puritans. It would be in vain to kill 
him. He died lately in the time of Cromwell, but he reappeared here. 
Why should he not? Some of the Puritan stock are said to have come 
over and settled in New England. They were a class that did something 
else than celebrate their forefathers' day, and eat parched corn in remem- 
brance of that time. They were neither Democrats nor Republicans, but 
men of simple habits, straightforward, prayerful; not thinking much of 
rulers who did not fear God, not making many compromises, nor seeking 
after available candidates. 

^n his camp," as one has recently written, and as I have myself heard 
him state, “he permitted no profanity; no man of loose morals was suf- 
fered to remain there, unless, indeed, as a prisoner of war. ‘I would 
rather,' said he, Tiave the smallpox, yellow fever, and cholera, all together 
in my camp, than a man without principle. ... It is a mistake, sir, that 
our people make, when they think that bullies are the best fighters, or 
that they are the fit men to oppose these southerners. Give me men of 
good principles. God-fearing men, men who respect themselves, and with 
a dozen of them I will oppose any hundred such men as these Buford 
ruffians.’ ” He said that if one oflFered himself to be a soldier under him, 
who was forward to tell what he could or would do if he could only get 
sight of the enemy, he had but little confidence in him. 

He was never able to find more than a score or so of j;jpcruits whom 
he would accept, and only about a dozen, among them his sons, in whom 
he had perfect faith. When he was here some years ago, he showed to a 
few a little manuscript book — his “orderly book” I think he called it — 
containing the names of his company in Kansas, and the rules by which 
they bound themselves; and he stated that several of them had already 
sealed the contract with their blood. When someone remarked that, with 
the addition of a chaplain, it would have been a perfect Cromwellian 
troop, he observed that he would have been glad to add a chaplain to the 
list, if he could have found one who could fill that office worthily. It is 
easy enough to find one for the United States Army. I believe that he 
had prayers in his camp morning and evening, nevertheless* 

He was a man of Spartan habits, and at sixty was scnipulofus about liis 
diet at your table, excusing himself by saying that he must dat sparingly 
and fare hard, as became a soldier, or one who was fitting himself for 
difficult enterprises, a life of exposure. 

A man of rare common sense and directness of speech, as of action; a 
transcendentalist above all, a man of ideas and principles — that was 
what distinguished him. Not yielding to a whim or transient impulse, but 
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carrying out the purpose of a life. I noticed that he did not overstate 
anything, but spoke within bounds. I remember, particularly, how, in his 
speech here, he referred to what his family had suflFered in Kansas, with- 
out ever giving the least vent to his pent-up fire. It was a volcano with 
an ordinary chimney flue. Also referring to the deeds of certain Border 
RuEQans, he said, rapidly paring away his speech, like an experienced 
soldier, keeping a reserve of force and meaning, “They had a perfect 
right to be hung,” He was not in the least a rhetorician, was not talking 
to Buncombe or his constituents anywhere, had no need to invent any- 
thing but to tell the simple trutli, and communicate his own resolution; 
therefore he appeared incomparably strong, and eloquence in Congress 
and elsewhere seemed to me at a discount. It was like the speeches of 
Cromwell compared with those of an ordinary king. 

As for his tact and prudence, I will merely say, that at a time when 
scarcely a man from the Free States was able to reach Kansas by any 
direct route, at least without having his arms taken from him, he, carry- 
ing what impcifert guns and other weapons he could collect, openly and 
slowly drove an oxcart through Missouri, apparently in the capacity of a 
surveyor, with his surveying compass exposed in it, and so passed un- 
suspected, and had ample opportunity to learn the designs of the enemy. 
For some time after his arrival he still followed the same profession. 
When, for instance, he saw a knot of the ruffians on the prairie, discuss- 
ing, of cx)iirse, the single topic wliich then occupied their minds, he 
would, perhaps, take his compass and one of his sons, and proceed to run 
an imaginary line right through the very spot on which that conclave 
had assembled, and when he came up to them, he would naturally pause 
and have some talk with them, learning their news, and, at last, all their 
plans perfectly; and having thus completed his real survey he would re- 
sume his imaginary one, and run on his line till he was out of sight. 

When I expressed surprise that he could live in Kansas at all, with a 
price set upon his head, and so large a number, including the authorities, 
exasperated against him, he accounted for it by saying, “It is perfectly 
well understood that I will not be taken.” Much of the time for some 
years he has had to skulk in swamps, suflFering from poverty and from 
sickness, which was the consequence of exposure, befriended only by 
Indians and a few whites. But though it might be knowm that he was 
lurking in a particular swamp, his foes commonly did not care to go in 
after him. He could even come out into a towm where there were more 
Border Ruffians than Free State men, and transact some business, w'ith- 
out delaying long, and yet not be molested; for, said he, “no little hand- 
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ful of men were willing to undertake it, and a large body could not be 
got together in season.” 

As for his recent failure, we do not know the facts about it. It was evi- 
dently far from being a wild and desperate attempt. His enemy, Mr. 
Vallandigham, is compelled to say that "‘it was among the best planned 
and executed conspiracies that ever failed ” 

Not to mention his other successes, was it a failure, or did it show a 
want of good management, to deliver from bondage a dozen human be- 
ings, and walk off with them by broad daylight, for weeks if not months, 
at a leisurely pace, through one state after another, for half the length 
of the North, conspicuous to all parties, with a price set upon his head, 
going into a courtroom on his way and telling what he had done, thus 
convincing Missouri that it was not profitable to try to hold slaves in his 
neighborhood? — and this, not because the government menials were le- 
nient, but because they were afraid of him. 

Yet he did not attribute his success, foolishly, to “his star,” or to any 
magic. He said, truly, that the reason why such greatly superior numbers 
quailed before him was, as one of his prisoners confessed, because they 
lacked a cause — a kind of armor which he and his party never lacked. 
When the time came, few men were found willing to lay down their lives 
in defense of what they knew to be wrong; they did not like that this 
should be their last act in this world. 

But to make haste to his last act, and its effects. 

The newspapers seem tg ignore, or perhaps are really ignorant of the 
fact that there are at least as many as two or three individuals to a town 
throughout the North who think much as the present speaker does about 
him and his enterprise. I do not hesitate to say that they are an important 
and growing party. We aspire to be something more than stupid and 
timid chattels, pretending to read history and our Bibles, but desecrating 
every house and every day we breathe in. Perhaps anxious politicians 
may prove that only seventeen white men and five Negroes were con- 
cerned in the late enterprise; but their very anxiety to prove this might 
suggest to themselves that all is not told. Why do they still dodge the 
truth? They are so anxious because of a dim consciousness of the fact, 
which they do not distinctly face, that at least a million of the free in- 
habitants of the United States would have rejoiced if it had succeeded. 
They at most only criticize the tactics. Though we wear no crape, the 
thought of that man s position and probable fate is spoiling many a man’s 
day here at the North for other thinking. If anyone who has seen him 
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here can pursue successfully any other train of thought, I do not know 
wliat he is made of. If there is any such who gets his usual allowance of 
sleep, I will warrant him to fatten easily under any circumstances which 
do not touch his body or purse. I put a piece of paper and a pencil under 
my pillow, and when I could not sleep I wrote in the dark. 

On the whole, my respect for my fellow men, except as one may out- 
weigh a million, is not being increased these days. I have noticed tlie 
cold-blooded way in which newspaper writers and men generally speak 
of this event, as if an ordinary malefactor, though one of unusual “pluck' 

— as the Governor of Virginia is reported to have said, using the language 
of the cockpit, “the gamest man he ever saw” — had been caught, and 
were about to be hung. He was not dreaming of hLs foes when the gov- 
ernor thought he looked so brave. It turns what sweetness I have to gall, 
to hear, or hear of, the remarks of some of my neighbors. When we heard 
at first that he was dead, one of my townsmen observed that “he died as 
the fool dieth”; which, pardon me, for an instant suggested a likeness in 
him dying to my neighbor living. Others, craven hearted, said dispar- 
agingly that “he threw his life away,” because he resisted the govern- 
ment. Which way have they thrown their lives, pray? — such as would 
praise a man for attacking singly an ordinary band of tliieves or mur- 
derers. I hear another ask, Yankee-like, “What will he gain by it?” as if 
he expected to fill his pockets by this enterprise. Such a one has no idea 
of gain but in this worldly sense. If it does not lead to a surprise party, 
if he does not get a new pair of boots, or a vote of thanks, it must be a 
failure. “But he won't gain anything by it.” Well, no, I don't suppose he 
could get four-and-sixpence a day for being hung, take the year round; 
but then he stands a chance to save a considerable part of his soul and 
such a soull — when you do not. No doubt you can gei. more in y^our mar- 
ket for a quart of milk than for a quart of blood, but that is not the mar- 
ket that heroes carry their blood to. 

Such do not know that like the seed is the fruit, and that, in the moral 
world, w^hen good seed is planted, good fruit is inevitable, and does not 
depend on our watering and cultivating; tliat when you plant, or bury', 
a hero in his field, a crop of heroes is sure to spring up. Tliis is a seed of 
such force and vitality that it does not ask our leave to germinate. 

The momentary charge at Balaklava, in obedience to a blundering 
command, proving what a perfect machine the soldier is, has, properly 
enough, been celebrated by a poet laureate; but the steady, and for the 
most part successful, chiirge of this man, for some years, against the le- 
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gions of slavery, in obedience to an Infinitely higher command, is as 
much more memorable than that as an intelligent and conscientious man 
is superior to a machine. Do you think that that will go unsung? 

“Served him right,” “A dangerous man,” “He is undoubtedly insane.” 
So they proceed to live their sane, and wise, and altogether admirable 
lives, reading their Plutarch a little, but chiefly pausing at that feat of 
Putnam, who was let down into a wolf s den; and in this wise they nour- 
ish themselves for brave and patriotic deeds sometime or other. The 
Tract Society could a£Ford to print that story of Putnam. You might open 
the district schools vdth the reading of it, for there is nothing about 
slavery or the church in it; unless it occurs to the reader that some 
pastors are wolves in sheep s clothing. ‘The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions,” even, might dare to protest against that 
wolf. I have heard of boards, and of American boards, but it chances 
that I never heard of this particular lumber till lately. And yet I hear of 
northern men, and women, and children, by families, buying a “life mem- 
bership” in such societies as these. A life membership in the gravel You 
can get buried cheaper tlian that. 

Our foes are in our midst and all about us. There is hardly a house but 
is divided against itself, for our foe is the all but universal woodenness 
of both head and heart, the want of vitality in man, which is the effect of 
our vice; and hence are begotten fear, superstition, bigotry, persecution, 
and slavery of all kinds. We are mere figureheads upon a hulk, with livers 
in the place of hearts. The curse is the worship of idols, wliich at length 
changes the worshipper into a stone image himself; and the New Eng- 
lander is just as much an idolater as the Hindu. This man was an excep- 
tion, for he did not set up even a political graven image between him 
and his Cod. 

A church that can never have done with excommunicating Christ while 
it exists! Away with your broad and flat churches, and your narrow and 
tall churches! Take a step forward, and invent a new style of outhouses. 
Invent a salt that will save you, and defend our nostrils. 

The modern Christian is a man who has consented to say all the pray- 
ers in the liturgy, provided you will let him go straight to bed and sleep 
quietly afterward. AH his prayers begin with “Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” and he is forever looking forward to the time when he shall go to 
his “/ong rest.” He has consented to perform certain old-established 
charities, too, after a fashion, but he does not wish to hear of any new- 
fangled ones; he doesn’t wish to have any supplementary articles added to 
the contract, to fit it to the present time. He shows the whites of his eyes 
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on the Sabbath, and the blacks all the rest of the week. The evil is not 
merely a stagnation of blood, but a stagnation of spirit. Many, no doubt, 
are well disposed, but sluggish by constitution and by habit, and they 
cannot conceive of a man who is actuated by higher motives than they 
are. Accordingly they pronounce this man insane, for they know that 
they could never act as he does, as long as they are themselves. 

We dream of foreign coimtries, of other times and races of men, plac- 
ing them at a distance in history or space; but let some significant event 
like the present occur in oih midst, and we discover, often, this distance 
and this strangeness between us and our nearest neighbors. They are our 
Austrias, and Chinas, and South Sea Islands. Our crowded society be- 
comes well spaced all at once, clean and handsome to the eye, a city of 
magnificent distances. We discover why it was that we never got beyond 
compliments and surfaces with them before; we become aware of as 
many versts between us and them as there are between a wandering 
Tartar and a Chinese town. The thoughtful man becomes a hermit in the 
tlioroughfares of the market place. Impassable seas suddenly find their 
level between us, or dumb steppes stretch themselves out there. It is the 
difference of constitution, of intelligence, and faith, and not streams and 
mountains, that make the true and impassable boundaries between indi- 
viduals and between states. None but the like-minded can come pleni- 
potentiary to our court. 

I read all the newspapers I could get within a week after this event, 
and I do not remember in them a single expression of sympathy for these 
men. I have since seen one noble statement, in a Boston paper, not edi- 
torial. Some voluminous sheets decided not to print the full report of 
Brown's words to the exclusion of other matter. It was as if a publisher 
should reject the manuscript of the New Testament, and print Wilson’s 
last speech. The same journal which contained this pregnant news was 
chiefly filled, in parallel columns, with the reports of the political con- 
ventions that were being held. But the descent to them was too steep. 
They should have been spared this contrast — been printed in an extra, at 
least. To turn from the voices and deeds of earnest men to the cackling of 
political conventions! OflSce seekers and speechmakers, who do not so 
much as lay an honest egg, but wear their breasts bare upon an egg of 
chalk! Their great game is the game of straws, or rather that universal 
aboriginal game of tlie platter, at which the Indians cried hub, bubi Ex- 
clude the reports of religious and political conventions, and publish the 
words of a living man. 

But I object not so much to what they have omitted as to what they 
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have inserted. Even tlie Liberator called it “a misguided, wild, and ap- 
parently insane — effort.” As for the herd of newspapers and magazines, 
I do not chance to know an editor in the country who will deliberately 
print anything which he knows will ultimately and permanently reduce 
the number of his subscribers. They do not believe that it would be ex- 
pedient. How then can they print truth? If we do not say pleasant things, 
they argue, nobody will attend to us. And so they do like some traveling 
auctioneers, who sing an obscene song, in order to draw a crowd around 
them. Republican editors, obliged to get their sentences ready for the 
morning edition, and accustomed to look at everything by the twilight of 
politics, express no admiration, nor true sorrow even, but call these men 
“deluded fanatics,” “mistaken men,” “insane,” or “crazed.” It suggests 
what a sane set of editors we are blessed with, not “mistaken men”; who 
know very well on which side their bread is buttered, at least. 

A man does a brave and humane deed, and at once, on all sides, we 
hear people and parties declaring, “I didn't do it, nor countenance him 
to do it, in any conceivable way. It can't be fairly inferred from my past 
career.” I, for one, am not interested to hear you define your position. 
I don’t know that I ever was or ever shall be. I think it is mere egotism, 
or impertinent at this time. Ye needn’t take so much pains to wash your 
skirts of him. No intelligent man will ev^er be convinced that he was any 
creature of yours. He went and came, as he himself informs us, “under 
the auspices of John Brown and nobody else.” The Republican party does 
not perceive how many his- failure will make to vote more correctly than 
they would have them. They have counted the votes of Pennsylvania & 
Co., but they have not correctly counted Captain Brown s vote. He has 
taken the wind out of their sails — the little wind they had — and they may 
as well lie to and repair. 

What though he did not belong to your clique! Though you may not 
approve of his method or his principles, recognize his magnanimity. 
Would you not like to claim kindredship with him in that, though in no 
other thing he is like, or likely, to you? Do you think that you would lose 
your reputation so? What you lost at the spile, you would gain at the 
bung. 

If they do not mean all this, then they do not speak the trtith, and say 
what they mean. They are simply at their old tricks still. 

“It was always conceded to him,” says one who calls him crazy y “that 
he was a conscientious man, very modest in his demeanor, apparently 
inoffensive, until the subject of slavery was introduced, when he would 
exhibit a feeling of indignation unparalleled.” 

The slave ship is on her way, crowded with its dying victims; new 
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cargoes are being added in mid-ocean; a small crew of slaveholders^ 
countenanced by a large body of passengers, is smothering four millions 
under the hatches, and yet the poUtician asserts that the only proper way 
by which deliverance is to be obtained is by “the quiet difFusion of the 
sentiments of humanity,” without any “outbreak.” As if the sentiments 
of humanity were ever found unaccompanied by its deeds, and you could 
disperse them, all finished to order, the pure article, as easily as water 
with a watering pot, and so lay the dust. What is that that I hear cast 
overboard? The bodies of the dead that have found deliverance. That is 
the way we are “diflFusing” humanity, and its sentiments with it. 

Prominent and influential editors, accustomed to deal with politicians, 
men of an infinitely lower grade, say, in their ignorance, that he acted 
“on the principle of revenge.” They do not know the man. They must 
enlarge themselves to conceive of him. I have no doubt that the time will 
come when tliey will begin to see him as he was. They have got to con- 
ceive of a man of faith and of religious principle, and not a politician or 
an Indian; of a nian who did not wait till he was personally interfered 
with or thwarted in some harmless business before he gave his life to 
tlie cause of the oppressed. 

If Walker may be considered the representative of the South, I wish 
I could say that Brown was the representative of the North. He was a 
superior man. He did not value his bodily life in comparison with ideal 
tilings. He did not recognize unjust human laws, but resisted them as he 
was bid. For once we are lifted out of the trivialness and dust of politics 
into the region of truth and manhood. No man in America has ever 
stood up so persistently and effectively for the dignity of human nature, 
knowing himself for a man, and the equal of any and all governments. 
In that sense he was the most American of us all. He needed no babbling 
lawyer, making false issues, to defend him. He was more than a match for 
all the judges that American voters, or officeholders of whatever grade, 
can create. He could not have been tried by a jury of liis peers, because his 
peers did not exist. When a man stands up serenely against the condem- 
nation and vengeance of mankind, rising above them literally by a whole 
body— even though he were of late the vilest murderer, who has settled 
that matter with himself — the spectacle is a sublime one— didn’t ye know 
it, ye Liberators, ye Tribunes, ye Republicans ? — ^and we become criminal 
in comparison. Do yourselves the honor to recognize him. He needs none 
of your respect. 

As for the Democratic journals, they are not human enough to affect 
me at all. I do not feel indignation at anything they may say. 

I am aware tliat I anticipate a little, that he was still, at the last ac- 
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counts, alive in the hands of his foes; but that being the case, I have all 
along found myself thinking and speaking of him as physically dead. 

I do not believe in erecting statues to those who still live in our hearts, 
whose bones have not yet crumbled in the earth around us, but I would 
rather see the statue of Captain Brown in the Massachusetts Statehouse 
yard than that of any other man whom I know. I rejoice that I live in this 
age, that I am his contemporary. 

What a contrast, when we turn to that political party which is so anx- 
iously shuffling him and his plot out of its way, and looking around for 
some available slaveholder, perhaps, to be its candidate, at least for one 
who will execute the Fugitive Slave Law, and all those other unjust laws 
which he took up arms to annuli 

Insanel A father and six sons, and one son-in-law, and several more 
men besides — as many at least as twelve disciples — all struck with in- 
sanity at once; while the sane tyrant holds with a firmer gripe than ever 
his four millions of slaves, and a thousand sane editors, his abettors, are 
saving their country and their bacon! Just as insane were his eflForts 
in Kansas. Ask the tyrant who is his most dangerous foe, the sane man or 
the insane? Do the thousands who know him best, who have rejoiced at 
his deeds in Kansas, and have afforded him material aid there, think him 
insane? Such a use of this word is a mere trope with most who persist in 
using it, and I have no doubt that many of the rest have already in silence 
retracted their words. 

Read his admirable answers to Mason and others. How they are 
dwarfed and defeated by the contrast! On tlie one side, half-brutish, 
half-timid questioning; on the other, truth, clear as lightning, crashing 
into their obscene temples. They are made to stand with Pilate, and 
Gessler, and the Inquisition. How ineffectual their speech and action! 
and what a void their silence! They are but helpless tools in this great 
work. It was no human power that gathered them about this preacher. 

What have Massachusetts and the North sent a few safie representa- 
tives to Congress for, of late years? — to declare with effect what kind of 
sentiments? All their speeches put together and boiled down — and prob- 
ably they themselves will confess it — do not match for manly directness 
and force, and for simple truth, the few casual remarks (if crazy John 
Brovm on the floor of the Harpers Ferry enginehouse — that man whom 
you are about to hang, to send to the other world, though not to represent 
you there. No, he was not our representative in any sense. He was too fair 
a specimen of a man to represent the like of us. Who, then, were his cjon- 
stituents? If you read his words understandingly you will find out. In his 
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case there is no idle eloquence, no made, nor maiden speech, no compli- 
ments to the oppressor. Truth is his inspirer, and earnestness the polisher 
of his sentences. He could afiFord to lose his Sharps rifles, while he re- 
tained his faculty of speech — a Sharps rifle of infinitely surer and longer 
range. 

And the New York Herald reports the conversation verbatim! It does 
not know of what undying words it is made the vehicle. 

I have no respect for the penetration of any man who can read the 
report of that conversation and still call the principle in it insane. It has 
the ring of a saner sanity than an ordinary discipline and habits of life, 
than an ordinary organization, secure. Take any sentence of it — ^‘'Any 
questions that I can honorably answer, I will; not otherwise. So far as I 
am myself concerned, I have told everything truthfully. I value my word, 
sir." The few who talk about his vindictive spirit, while they really ad- 
mire his heroism, have no test by which to detect a noble man, no amal- 
gam to combine with his pure gold. They mix their own dross with it. 

It is a relief to lum from these slanders to the testimony of his more 
trutliful, but frightened jailers and hangmen. Governor Wise speaks far 
more justly and appreciatingly of him than any northern editor, or poli- 
tician, or public personage, that I chance to have heard from. I know 
that you can afford to hear him again on this subject. He says: ‘Tliey are 
themselves mistaken who take liim to be a madman. . . . He is cool, 
collected, and indomitable, and it is but just to him to say that he was 
humane to his prisoners. . . , And he inspired me with great trust in his 
integrity as a man of truth. He is a fanatic, vain and garailous" ( I leave 
that part to Mr. Wise), “l)ut firm, truthful, and intelligent. His men, too, 
who survive, are like him. . . . Colonel Washington says that he was the 
coolest and firmest man he ever saw in defying dangei and death. With 
one son dead by liis side, and another shot through, he felt the pulse of 
his dying son with one hand, and held his rifle with the other, and com- 
manded his men with the utmost composure, encouraging them to be 
firm, and to sell their lives as dear as they could. Of tlie three white 
prisoners, Brown, Stevens, and Coppoc, it was hard to say which was 
most firm." 

Almost the first nortliern men whom the slaveholder has learned to 
respect! 

The testimony of Mr. Vallandigham, though less valuable, is of the 
same purport, that "it is vain to underrate either the man or his con- 
spiracy. ... He is the farthest possible removed from the ordinaiy ruf- 
fian, fanatic, or madman.” 
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“All is qiiiet at Harpers Ferry,” say the journals. What is the character 
of that calm which follows when the law and the slaveholder prevail? I 
regard this event as a touchstone designed to bring out, with glaring 
distinctness, the character of this government. We needed to be thus as- 
sisted to see it by the light of history. It needed to see itself. When a gov- 
ernment puts forth its strength on the side of injustice, as ours to main- 
tain slavery and kill the liberators of the slave, it reveals itself a merely 
brute force, or worse, a demoniacal force. It is the head of the plug- 
uglies. It is more manifest than ever that tyranny rules. I see this govern- 
ment to be effectually allied with France and Austria in oppressing man- 
kind. There sits a tyrant holding fettered four millions of slaves; here 
comes their heroic liberator. This most hypocritical and diabolical gov- 
ernment looks up from its seat on the gasping four millions, and inquires 
with an assumption of innocence: “What do you assault me for? Am I not 
an honest man? Cease agitation on this subject, or I will make a slave of 
you. too, or else hang you.” 

We talk about a representative government; but what a monster of a 
government is that where the noblest faculties of the mind, and the 
whole heart, are not represented, A semihuman tiger or ox, stalking over 
the earth, with its heart taken out and the top of its brain shot away. 
Heroes have fought well on their stumps when their legs were shot off, 
but I never heard of any good done by such a government, as that. 

The only government that I recognize — and it matters not how few are 
at the head of it, or how small its army — is that power that establishes 
justice in the land, never that which establishes injustice. What shall we 
think of a government to which all the truly brave and just men in the 
land are enemies, standing between it and those whom it oppresses? A 
government that pretends to be Christian and crucifies a million Christs 
every day! 

Treason! Where does such treason take its rise? I cannot help thinking 
of you as you deserve, ye governments. Can you dry up the fountains of 
thought? High treason, when it is resistance to tyranny here below, has 
its origin in, and is first committed by, the power that makes and forever 
recreates man. Wlien you have caught and hung all these human rebels, 
you have accomplished nothing but your own guilt, for you have not 
struck at the fountainhead. You presume to contend with a foe against 
whom West Point cadets and rifled cannon point not. Can all the art of 
the cannon founder tempt matter to turn against its maker? Is the form 
in which the founder thinks he casts it more essential than the constitu- 
tion of it and of himself? 
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The United States have a coffle of four millions of slaves. They are 
determined to keep them in this condition; and Massachusetts is one of 
the confederated overseers to prevent their escape. Such are not all the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts, but such are they who rule and are obeyed 
here. It was Massachusetts, as well as Virginia, that put down this insur- 
rection at Harpers Ferry. She sent the marines there, and she will have 
to pntj the penalty of her sin. 

Suppose that there is a society in this state that out of its own purse 
and magnanimity saves all the fugitive slaves that run to us, and protects 
our colored fellow citizens, and leaves the other work to the government, 
so called. Ls not that government fast losing its occupation, and becom- 
ing contemptible to mankind? If private men are obliged to perform the 
offices of government, to protect the weak and dispense justice, then the 
government becomes only a hired man, or clerk, to perform menial or in- 
dilferent services. Of cmirse, that is but the .shadow of a government 
whose existence necessitates a Vigilant Committee. What should we 
think of tlio Oiieatal Cadi even, behind whom worked in secret a Vigi- 
lant ( Domini tte<'? But such is the character of our Northern states gen- 
erally; each has its Vigilant Committee. And, to a certain extent, these 
crazy governments recognize and accept this relation. They say, virtually, 
‘‘We’ll be glad to work for you on these teiins, only don’t make a noise 
about it.” And thiLS the government, its salaiy being insured, withdraws 
into the back shop, taking (he Constitution with it, and bestows most of 
its labor on repairing that. W^en I hear it at work sometimes, as I go by, 
it reminds me, at best, of those farmers who in winter contrive to turn a 
penny by following the coopering business. And what kind of spirit is 
their barrel made to hold? They speculate in stocks, and bore holes in 
mountaias, but they are not competent to lay out even a decent highway. 
The only free road, the Underground Railroad, is o\vned and managed 
by the Vigilant Committee. They have tunneled under the whole breadth 
of the land. Such a government is losing its power and respectability as 
surely as water runs out of a leaky vessel, and is held by one that can 
contain it. 

I hear many condemn these men because they were so few. When 
were the good and the brave ever in a majority^? Would you have had 
him wait till that time came? — Hll you and i came over to him? The very 
fac*t that he had no rabble or troop of hirelings about him would alone 
distinguish him from ordinary heroes. His company was small indeed, 
because few could be found worthy to pass muster. Each one who there 
laid down his life for the pix>r and oppressed was a picked man, culled 
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out of many thousands, if not millions; apparently a man of principle, of 
rare courage, and devoted humanity; ready to sacrifice his life at any 
moment for the benefit of his fellow man. It may be doubted if there 
were as many more their equals in these respects in all the country — I 
speak of his followers only — for their leader, no doubt, scoured the land 
far and wide, seeking to swell his troop. These alone were ready to step 
between the oppressor and the oppressed. Surely they were the very best 
men you could select to be hung. That was the greatest compliment 
which this country could pay them. They were ripe for her gallows. She 
has tried a long time, she has hung a good many, but never found the 
right one before. 

When I think of him, and his six sons, and his son-in-law, not to enu- 
merate the others, enlisted for this fight, proceeding coolly, reverently, 
humanely to work, for montlis if not years, sleeping and waking upon it, 
summering and wintering the thought, without expecting any reward but 
a good conscience, while almost all America stood ranked on the other 
side — I say again that it affects me as a subhme spectacle. If he had had 
any journal advocating “his cause,’* any organ, as the phrase is, monoto- 
nously and wearisomely playing the same old tune, and then passing 
round the hat, it would have been fatal to his efiBciency. If he had acted 
in any way so as to be let alone by the government, he might have been 
suspected. It was the fact that the tyrant must give place to him, or he 
to the tyrant, that distinguished him from all the reformers of the day 
that I know. 

It was his peculiar doctrine that a man has a perfect right to interfere 
by force with the slaveholder, in order to rescue the slave. I agree with 
him. They who are continually shocked by slavery have some right to 
be shocked by the violent death of the slaveholder, but no otliers. Such 
will be more shocked by his life than by his death. I shall not be forward 
to think him mistaken in his method who quickest succeeds to liberate 
the slave. I speak for the slave when I say that I prefer the philanthropy 
of Captain Brown to that philanthropy which neither shoots me nor 
liberates me. At any rate, I do not think it is quite sane for one to spend 
his whole life in talking or writing about this matter, unless he is con- 
tinuously inspired, and I have not done so. A man may have other affairs 
to attend to. I do not wish to kill nor to be killed, but % can foresee 
circumstances in which both these things would be by me unavoidable. 
We preserve the so-called peace of our community by deeds of petty 
violence every day. Look at the policeman s billy and handcuffsl Look at 
the jail I Look at the gallows I Look at tlie chaplain of the regiment I We 
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are hoping only to live safely on the outskirts of this provisional army. So 
we defend ourselves and our henroosts, and maintain slavery. I know 
that the mass of my countrymen think that the only righteous use that 
can be made of Sharps rifles and revolvers is to fight duels with them, 
when we are insulted by other nations, or to hunt Indians, or shoot fugi- 
tive slaves with them, or the like. I think that for once the Sharps rifles 
and the revolvers were employed in a righteous cause. The tools were in 
the hands of one who could use them. 

The same indignation that is said to have cleared the temple once will 
clear it again. The question is not about tlie weapon, but the spirit in 
which you use it. No man has appeared in America, as yet, who loved his 
fellow man so well, and treated him so tenderly. He lived for him. He took 
up his life and he laid it down for him. What sort of violence is that which 
is enc'ouraged, not by soldiers, but by peaceable citizens, not so much by 
laymen as by ministers of the Gospel, not so much by the fighting sects 
as by the Quakers, and not so much by Quaker men as by Quaker 
women? 

This event advertises me that there is such a fact as death — ^the possi- 
bility of a man's dying. It seems as if no man had ever died in America 
before; for in order to die you must first have hved. I don't believe in the 
hearses, and palls, and funerals that they have had. There was no death 
in the case, because there had been no life; they merely rotted or 
sloughed off, pretty much as they had rotted or sloughed along. No tem- 
ple's veil was rent, only a hole dug somewhere. Let the dead bury their 
dead. The best of them fairly ran down like a clock. Franklin, Washing- 
ton — they were let off without dying; they were merely missing one day. 
I hear a good many pretend that they are going to die; or that they have 
died, for aught tliat I know. Nonsense! I'll defy them to do it. They 
haven’t got life enough in them. They'll deliquesce hke fungi, and keep 
a hundred eulogists mopping the spot where they left off. Only half a 
dozen or so have died since the world began. Do you think that you are 
going to die. Sir? No! There's no hope of you. You haven't got your lesson 
yet. You've got to stay after school. We make a needless ado about capi- 
tal punishment — taking lives, when there is no life to take. Memento 
mori! We don’t understand that sublime sentence which some worthy got 
sculptured on his gravestone once. We’ve interpreted it in a groveling 
and sniveling sense; we've wholly forgotten how to die. 

But be sure you do die nevertheless. Do your work, and finish it. If you 
know how to begin, you will know when to end. 

These men, in teaching us how to die, have at the same time taught us 
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how to live. If this mans acts and words do not create a revival it will be 
the severest possible satire on the acts and words that do. It is the best 
news that America has ever heard. It has already quickened the feeble 
pulse of the North, and infused more and more generous blood into her 
veins and heart than any number of years of what is called commercial 
and political prosperity could. How many a man who was lately con- 
templating suicide has now something to live fori 

One writer says that Browns peculiar monomania made him to be 
"dreaded by the Missourians as a supernatural being." Sure enough, a 
hero in the midst of us cwvards is always so dreaded. He is just that 
thing. He shows himself superior to nature. He has a spark of divinity in 
him. 


Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, h'^w poor a thing is man! 

Newspaper editors argue also that it is a proof of liis imanity that he 
thought he was appointed to do this work which he did — that he did not 
suspect himself for a moment! They talk as if it were impossible that a 
man could be "divinely appointed" in these days to do any work what- 
ever; as if vows and religion were out of date as connected with any 
man’s daily work; as if the agent to abolish slavery could only be some- 
body appointed by the President, or by some political party. They talk 
as if a man’s death were a failure, and his continued life, be it of what- 
ever character, were a success. 

When I reflect to what a cause this man devoted himself, and how 
religiously, and then reflect to what cau.se his judges and all who con- 
demn him so angrily and fluently devote themselves, I see that they are 
as far apart as the heavens and earth are asunder. 

The amount of it is, our **leading men"' are a hannless kind of folk, and 
they know well enough that they were not divinely appointed, but 
elected by the votes of their party. 

Vl^o is it whose safety requires that Captain Brown be hung? Is it 
indispensable to any northern man? Is there no resource but to cast this 
man also to the Minotaur? If you do not wish it, say so distinctly. While 
these things are being done, beauty stands veiled and music is a screech- 
ing lie. Think of him— of his rare qualities! — such a man as it takes ages 
to make, and ages to understand; no mock hero, nor the representative of 
any party. A man such as the sun may not rise upon again in this be- 
nighted land. To whose making went the costliest material, the finest 
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adamant; sent to be the redeemer of those in captivity; and the only use 
to which you can put him is to hang him at the end of a rope! You who 
pretend to care for Christ crucified, consider what you are about to do 
to him who offered himself to be the savior of four millions of men. 

Any man knows when he is justified, and all the wits in the world can- 
not enlighten him on that point. The murderer always knows that he is 
justly punished; but when a government takes the life of a man without 
the consent of his conscience, it is an audacious government, and is tak- 
ing a step towards its own dissolution Is it not possible that an individual 
may be right and a government wrong? Are laws to be enforced simply 
because they were made? or declared by any number of men to be good, 
if they are not good? Is there any necessity for a man s being a tool to 
perform a deed of wliich his better nature disapproves? Is it the intention 
of lawmakers that good men shall be hung ever? Are judges to interpret 
the law according to the letter, and not the spirit? What right have you 
to enter into a compact with yourself that you will do thus or so, against 
the light williiu you? Is it for tjoti to make up your mind, to form any 
resolution whatever, and not accept the convictions that are forced upon 
you, and which ever pass your understanding? I do not believe in law- 
yers, in tliat mode of attacking or defending a man, because you descend 
to meet the judge on his own ground, and, in cases of the highest im- 
portance, it is of no consequence whether a man breaks a human law or 
not. Let lawyers decide trivial cases. Businessmen may arrange that 
among themselves. If they were the interpreters of the everlasting laws 
which rightfully bind man, that would be another thing. A counterfeiting 
law-factory, standing half in a slave land and half in a freel What kind 
of laws for free men can you expect from that? 

I am here to plead his cause with you. I plead not for his life, but for 
his character — his immortal life; and so it becomes your cause wholly, 
and is not his in the least. Some eighteen hundred years ago Christ was 
crucified; this morning, perchance. Captain Brown was hung. Tliese are 
the two ends of a chain which is not without its links. He is not Old 
Brown any longer; he is an angel of light. 

I see now that it was necessary that the bravest and humanest man in 
all the country should be hung. Perhaps he saw it himself. I almost fear 
that I may yet hear of his deliverance, doubting if a prolonged life, if 
any life, can do as much good as his death. 

"MisguidedI” "GamilousI” ‘Tnsanel’' “Vindictive!” So ye write in your 
easy chairs, and thus he wounded responds from the floor of the armory, 
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clear as a cloudless sky, true as the voice of nature is: “No man sent me 
here; it was my own prompting and that of my Maker. I acknowledge no 
master in human form.* 

And in what a sweet and noble strain he proceeds, addressing his 
captors, who stand over him; “I think, my friends, you are guilty of a 
great wrong against God and humanity, and it would be perfectly right 
for anyone to interfere with you so far as to free those you willfully and 
wickedly hold in bondage.* 

And, referring to his movement: “It is, in my opinion, the greatest serv- 
ice a man can render to God.* 

“I pity the poor in bondage that have none to help them; that is why 
I am here; not to gratify any personal animosity, revenge, or vindictive 
spirit. It is my sympathy with the oppressed and the wronged, that aie 
as good as you, and as precious in the sight of God.* 

You don’t know your testament when you see it. 

“I want you to understand that I respect tlie rights of the poorest and 
weakest of colored people, oppressed by the slave power, just iis much as 
I do those of the most wealthy and powerful.* 

“I wish to say, furthermore, that you had better, all you people at the 
South, prepare yourselve-s for a settlement of that question, that must 
come up for settlement sooner than you are prepared for it. Tlie sooner 
you are prepared the better. You may dispose of me very etisily. I am 
nearly disposed of now; but this question is still to be settled — this Negro 
question, I mean; the end of that is not yet.” 

I foresee the time when the painter will paint that scene, no longer 
going to Rome for a subject; the poet will sing it; the historian record it; 
and, with the Landing of the Pilgrims and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, it will be the ornament of some future national gallery, when at 
least the present form of slavery shall be no more here. We shall then be 
at liberty to weep for Captain Brown. Then, and not till then, we will 
take our revenge. 
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l^^othing in Abraham Lincoln’s early life was designed to make 
him the great figure that he became. His father, Tliomas, was a 
wandering homesteader, and Lincoln’s family roved through three 
states in his early years, from Kentucky, where Lincohi was bom on 
February 12, 1809, to Indiana and to llUnois. During those years 
Lincoln farmed, chopped trees, operated a flatboat on the Ohio 
River, and worked as a clerk in a store at New Salem, Illinois. In 
1832, during the Black Hawk War against the Indians, Lincoln 
signed up in the local militia and was elected captain by the men of 
his company. At twenty-three he was already recognized as a natural 
leader. 

During his early political career Lincoln was encouraged to study 
for the law. He did so on liis own, as he said, never "in a college or 
an academy as a student.” In 1836 he received a license to practice 
and soon established his office in Springfield, Illinois, where he met 
and married Marv Todd, the future mother of his four sons. 

Lincoln first won national prominence when he campaigned 
against Stephen A. Douglas for the United States Senate. A series of 
debates with Douglas did not win him the election but brought him 
to the attention of the country. In the i860 Republican National 
Convention Lincoln was nominated for President and won the 
national election. By the time Lincoln was inaugurated some soutli- 
eni states had aheady seceded from the Union. The country w'as 
soon plunged into civil war, and Lincoln was faced with the exhaust- 
ing duties of a wartime President. He was re-elected in 1864, when 
the end of the war was in view and the task of reconstruction loomed 
ahead. Unfortunately, Lincoln never lived to see the coiintiy through 
that difficult period. He was shot by the actor John Wilkes Booth 
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on April 14, 1865, only five days after the end of the war, and died 
on the following morning. As the funeral train carried his body back 
to Springfield, thousands mourned the man who had served them 
through their great crisis. 

./^.braham Lincoln’s speeches and writings were designed to 
clarify and direct the events of his period. Some of his speeches, 
such as the Gettysburg Address, are unexcelled in precision and 
power. It is moie than likely that he could have been a great creative 
writer. He had no formal education, but the books he read as a boy 
had the happiest of influences upon him — such books as the Bible, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, and Aesop’s Fables. His later 
readings in history and law, and his study of Euclid’s Elements and 
of English grammar served to point and polish his prose style. His 
writings have the pungency of the fables, the precision of mathe- 
matics, and the splendid resonance of the Bible. 

With one exception all of the selections here are addressed to the 
public. The exception is a brief note found in his papers — the “Medi- 
tation on the Divine Will.” It is interesting because in this private 
speculation Lincoln echoes a note which runs through many of his 
important speeches. It is the thought that God must hajr'e willed this 
contest where each side believed itself to be in the right. He adds 
despairingly: “Yet the contest proceeds.” 

Lincoln’s first speech in the East was made on February 27 at 
Cooper Institute in New York, shortly before he was nominated for 
the Presidency. Here he is the sharp-witted, hard-hitting lawyer, 
flaying the Democrats and defending the Republican policy of re- 
stricting the institution of slavery. Ridiculing the stand taken by prc)- 
slavery Democrats, he says that they are “for the ‘gur-reat pur- 
rinciple’ that ‘if one man would enslave another, no tliird man should 
object,’ fantastically called ‘Popular Sovereignty.’” He points out 
that the United States Constitution, which southerners invoke, gives 


Notes from the artist: "... a double portrait of Lincoln 
in a semisurrealistic style was used to suggest the two skies 
of hkt career, statesman and humanitarian. At left is 
an interpretation of an old slave sale poster, while at the right 
are facsimiles of two of lAncolns notes.^ 
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them no right to take slaves to free territories, and he shows that 
Je£Ferson regarded slavery as an evil, to be eventually eradicated. 
“Let us have faith that right makes might,” he says in closing, “and 
. . . dare to do our duty.” 

On March 4, 1861, when Lincoln took the oath of office, southern 
states were already seceding from the Union. In his First Inaugural 
Address, Lincoln takes a humane and conciliatory point of view, 
argues the irrationality of war, and pleads for “a patient confidence 
in the ultimate justice of the people.” This is more than the lawyer 
speaking; this is the man who has just taken on an appalling responsi- 
bility and is making a last effort to stave off the impending disaster. 

In the deceptively simple Gettysburg Address of November 19, 
1863, Lincoln states the ideal of government to which he rededicates 
the forces of the Union — so “that these dead shall not have died in 
vain.” The re-establishment of the Union and the restoration of 
peace was always foremost in his mind. In his Second Inaugural 
Address, of March 4, 1865, even before the end of the war, he urged 
the people, while prosecuting the war to its end, to have “malice 
toward none,” and “charity for all.” 

The letter to Horace Greeley of August 22, 1862, shows Lincoln in 
the unenviable role of conciliating tlie radical and the moderate 
elements of his government. In his last, prophetic address, which 
urged an understanding of the defeated South, he shows the strain of 
his prolonged debate with those who might still destroy the Union. 
Here the man who was nicknamed “Father Abraham” pleads for his 
recalcitrant children; “Finding themselves safely at home,” he says, 
"it would be utterly immaterial whether they had ever been abroad.” 

It is Uttle wonder that the admiration of Lincoln has become a 
cement binding all sections of the Union, which he did so much to 
preserve. 
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B February 27, i860 

ut enoiighi all who believe that “our fathers, who framed 
the government under which we live, understood this question just as 
well, and even better, than we do now,” speak as they spoke, and act 
as they acted upon it. This is all Republicans ask — all Republicans de- 
sire — in relation to slavery. As those fathers marked it. so let it be again 
marked, as an evil not to be extended, but to be tolerated and protected 
only because of and so far as its actual presence among us makes that 
toleration and protection a necessity. Let all the guaranties those fathers 
gave it be, not grudgingly, but fully and fairly maintained. For this Re- 
publicans contend, and with this, so far as I know or believe, they will 
be content. 

And now, if they would listen — as I s\ippose they will not — I would 
address a few words to the Southern people. 

I would say to them: You consider yourselves a reasonable and a just 
peojde; and I consider that in the general qualities of reason and justice 
you aie not inferior to any other people. Still, when you speak of us Re- 
publicans, you do so only to denounce us as reptiles, or, at the best, as 
no better than outlaws. You will grant a hearing to pirates or murderers, 
but nothing like it to “Black Republicans.” In all your contentions with 
one another, each of you deems an unconditional condemnation of “Black 
Republicanism” as the first thing to be attended to. Indeed, such con- 
demnation of us seems to be an indispensable prerequisite* — license, so 
to speak — among you to be admitted or pennitted to speak at all. Now, 
can you, or not, be prevailed upon to pause and to consider whether 
this is quite just to us, or even to yourselves? Bring forwind your duu-ges 
and specifications, and then be patient long enough to hear us deny or 
justify. 

You say we are sectional. We deny it. That makes an issue; and the 
burden of prix)f is upon you. You produce your proof; and what is it? 

1 . Tills selection ei^cliules Lincoln's opening statements on the founding fathers* atti- 
tuiie toward slavery. 
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Why, that our party has no existence in your section — gets no votes in 
your section. The fact is substantially true; but does it prove the issue? 
If it does, then in case we should, without change of principle, begin to 
get votes in your section, we should thereby cease to be sectional. You 
cannot escape this conclusion; and yet, are you willing to abide by it: If 
you are, you will probably soon find that we have ceased to be sectional, 
for we shall get votes in your section this very year. You will then begin 
to discover, as the truth plainly is, that your proof does not touch the 
issue. The fact that w^e get no votes in your section is a fact of your mak- 
ing, and not of ours. And if there be fault in that fact, that fault is pri- 
marily yours, and remains so until you show that we repel you by some 
wrong principle or practice. If we do repel you by any wrong principle 
or practice, the fault is ours; but this brings you to where you ought to 
have started — to a discussion of the right or wrong of our principle. If 
our principle, put in practice, would wrong your section for the benefit 
of ours, or for any otlier object, then our principle, and we with it, are 
sectional, and are justly opposed and denounced as such. Meet us, then, 
on the question of whetlier our principle, put in practice, would WTOng 
your section; and so meet us as if it were possible that something may 
be said on our side. Do you accept the challenge? No! Then you really 
believe that the principle which “our fathers who framed the govern- 
ment under which we live” thought so clearly right as to adopt it, and 
endorse it again and again, upon their official oaths, is in fact so clearly 
wrong as to demand your ^wndemnation without a moments considera- 
tion. 

Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces the warning against sec- 
tional parties given by Washington in lus Farewell Address. Less than 
eight years before Washington gave that warning, he had, as President 
of the United States, approved and signed an act of Congress, enforcing 
the prohibition of slavery in the Northwestern Territory, which act em- 
bodied the policy of the government upon that subject up to and at the 
very moment he penned that warning; and about one year after he 
penned it, he wrote Lafayette that he considered that prohibition a wise 
measure, expressing in the same connection his hope that vTe should at 
some time have a confederacy of free states. 

Bearing this in mind, and seeing that sectionalism has Isince arisen 
upon this same subject, is that warning a weapon in your hands against 
us, or in our hands against you? Could Washington himself speak, would 
he cast the blame of that sectionalism upon us, who sustain his policy, 
or upon you who repudiate it? We respect that warning of Wasliingtop, 
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and we commend it to you, together with his example pointing to tlie 
right application of it. 

But you say you are conservative — eminently conservative — wliile we 
are revolutionary, destructive, or something of the sort. What is conserva- 
tism? Is it not adherence to the old and tried, against the new and un- 
tried? We stick to, contend for, the identical old policy on the point in 
controversy which was adopted by ‘“our fathers who framed the gov- 
ernment under which we live”; while you with one accord reject, and 
scout, and spit upon that old policy, and insist upon substituting some- 
thing new. True, you disagree among yourselves as to what that substi- 
tute shall be. You are divided on new propositions and plans, but you 
are unanimous in rejecting and denouncing the old policy of the fathers. 
Some of you are for reviving the foreign slave trade; some for a Con- 
gressional slave code for the territories; some for Congress forbidding 
the territories to prohibit slavery within their limits; some for maintain- 
ing slavery in the territories tlrrough the judiciary; some for the “gur-reat 
pur-rincipic diat ‘'if one man would enslave another, no third man 
should object,” fantastically called “Popular Sovereignty”; but never a 
man among you in favor of federal prohibition of slavery in federal terri- 
tories, according to the practice of "Our fathers who framed the govern- 
ment under which we live.” Not one of all your various plans can show a 
precedent or an advocate in the century within which our government 
originated. Consider, then, whether your claim of conservatism for your- 
selves, and your charge of destructiveness against us, are based on the 
most clear and stable foundations. 

Again, you say we have made the slavery question more prominent 
than it formerly was. We deny it. We admit that it is more prominent, 
but we deny that we made it so. It was not we, but you, who discarded 
the old policy of the fathers. We resisted, and still resist, your innovation; 
and thence comes the greater prominence of the question. Would you 
have that question reduced to its former proportions? Go back to that 
old policy. What has been will be again, under the same conditions. 
If you would have the peace of the old times, readopt the precepts and 
policy of the old times. 

You charge that we stir up insurrections among your slaves. We deny 
it; and what is your proof? Harpers Fen>l John Brownll “ Jolin Brown 

2. John Brown, an abolitionist, had attempted in 1859 to incite a slave rebellion by 
seizing the federal arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. He was captured and exe- 
cuted by Virginia. Lincoln was here carefully dissociating the Republican party 
from the extreme elements n'pre.sented by Brown. 
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was no Republican; and you have failed to implicate a single Republican 
in his Harpers Ferry enterprise. If any member of our party is guilty 
in that matter, you know it or you do not know it. If you do know it, 
you are inexcusable for not designating the man and proving the fact. If 
you do not know it, you are inexcusable for asserting it, and especially 
for persisting in the assertion after you have tried and failed to make the 
proof. You need not be told that persisting in a charge wliich one docs 
not know to be true is simply malicious slander. 

Some of you admit that no Republican designedly aided or encouraged 
the Harper's Ferry a£Fair; but still insist that our doctrines and declara- 
tions necessarily lead to such results. VVe do not believe it. We know we 
hold to no doctrine, and make no declaration, which were not held to 
and made by “our fathers who framed the government under which we 
live.* You never dealt fairly by us in relation to this affair. When it oc- 
curred, some important state elections were near at hand, and you were 
in evident glee with the belief tliat, by charging the blame upon us, you 
could get an advantage of us in those elections. The elections came, and 
your expectations were not quite fulfilled. Every Republican man knew 
that, as to himself at least, your charge was a slander, and he was not 
much inclined by it to cast his vote in your favor. Republican doctrines 
and declarations are accompanied with a continual protest against any 
interference whatever with your slaves, or with you abogjf your slaves. 
Surely, this does not encourage them to revolt. True, we do, in common 
with “our fathers, who framed the government under which we live,” 
declare our belief that slavery is wrong; but the slaves do not hear us 
declare even this. For anything we say or do, the slaves would scarc't'ly 
know there is a Republican party. I believe they would not, in fact, 
generally know it but for your misrepresentations of us, in their hearing. 
In your political contests among yourselves, each faction charges the 
other with sympathy with Black Republicanism; and then, to give point 
to the charge, defines Black Republicanism to simply be insurrection, 
blood and thunder among the slaves. 

Slave insurrections are no more common now than they were before 
the Republican party was organized. What induced the Southampton 
insurrection,* twenty-dght years ago, in which, at least, thtee times as 
many lives were lost as at Harper’s Ferry? You can scarcely stretch your 
very elastic fancy to the conclusion that Southampton was “got up by 
Black Republicanism.” In the present state of things in the United States, 


3. A slave uprising in Virginia in 1831. 
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I do not think a general, or even a very extensive, slave insurrection is 
possible. The indispensable concert of action cannot be attained. The 
slaves have no means of rapid communication; nor can incendiary free- 
men, black or white, supply it. The explosive materials are everywhere 
in parcels; but there neither are, nor can be supplied, the indispensable 
connecting trains. 

Much is said by Southern people about the affection of slaves for their 
masters and mistresses; and a part of it, at least, is true. A plot for an 
uprising could scarcely be devised and communicated to twenty indi- 
viduals before some one of them, to save the life of a favorite master or 
mistress, would divulge it. This is the rule; and the slave revolution in 
Haiti * was not an exception to it, but a case occurring under peculiar 
circumstances. The gunpowder plot of British history, though not con- 
nected with slaves, was more in point. In that case, only about twenty 
were admitted to the secret; and yet one of tliem, in his anxiety to save a 
friend, betrayed the plot to that friend, and, by consequence, averted the 
calamity. Occasional poisonings from the kitchen, and open or stealthy 
assassinations in the field, and local revolts extending to a score or so, 
will continue to occur as the natural results of slavery; but no general 
insurrection of slaves, as I think, can happen in tliis country for a long 
time. Wlioevcr much fears, or much hopes for such an event, will be alike 
disappointed. 

In the language of Mr. Jefferson, uttered many years ago, ^t is still 
in our power to direct the process of emancipation, and deportation, 
peaceably, and in such slow degrees, as that the evil ^\^ll wear off insen- 
sibly; and their places be, pari passu, filled up by free white laborers. If, 
on the contrary, it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder 
at the prospect held up.” 

Mr. Jefferson did not mean to say, nor do I, that the power of emanci- 
pation is in the federal government. He spoke of Virginia; and, as to the 
power of emancipation, I speak of the slaveholding states only. The fed- 
eral government, however, as we insist, has the power of restraining the 
extension of the institution — ^the power to insure that a slave insurrection 
shall never occur on any American soil which is now free from slavery. 

John Brown's effort was peculiar. It was not a slave insurrection. It 
was an attempt by white men to get up a revolt among slaves, in which 
the slaves refused to participate. In fact, it was so absurd that the slaves, 
with all their ignorance, saw plainly enough it could not succeed. That 
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affair, in its philosophy, corresponds with the many attempts, related in 
history, at the assassination of kings and emperors. An enthusiast broods 
over the oppression of a people till he fancies himself commissioned by 
Heaven to liberate them. He ventures the attempt, which ends in little 
else than his own execution. Orsini s ® attempt on Louis Napoleon, and 
John Brown s attempt at Harper’s Ferry, were, in their pliilosophy, pre- 
cisely the same. The eagerness to cast blame on old England in the one 
case, and on New England in tlie otlier, does not disprove tlie sameness 
of the two things. 

And how much would it avail you, if you could, by the use of John 
Brown, Helper’s book,® and the like, break up the Republican organiza- 
tion? Human action can be modified to some extent, but human nature 
cannot be changed. There is a judgment and a feeling against slavery in 
this nation, which cast at least a million and a half of votes. You cannot 
destroy that judgment and feeling — that sentiment — ^by breaking up the 
political organization which rallies around it. You can scarcely scatter 
and disperse an army which has been formed into order in the face of 
your heaviest fire; but if you could, how much would you gain by forcing 
the sentiment which created it out of the peaceful channel of the ballot 
box, into some other channel? What would that other channel probably 
be? Would the number of John Browns be lessened or enlarged by the 
operation? 

But you will break up the Union rather than submit to a denial of your 
constitutional rights. 

That has a somewhat reckless sound; but it would be palliated, if not 
fully justified, were we proposing, by the mere force of numbers, to de- 
prive you of some right, plainly written down in the Constitution. But 
we are proposing no such thing. 

When you make these declarations you have a specific and well-under- 
stood allusion to an assumed constitutional right of yours, to take slaves 
into the federal territories, and to hold them there as property. But no 
such right is specifically written in the Constitution. That instrument is 
literally silent about any such right. We, on the contrary, deny that such 
a right has any existen^ce in the Constitution, even by implication. 

Your purpose, then, plainly stated, is that you will destroy the govern- 
ment, unless you be allowed to construe and enforce the Coiistitution as 

5. Felice Orsini, an Italian who attempted to assassinate Louis Napoleon In 1858. 

6. Hinton R. Helper, author of Tfie Impending Crisis of the South, an attack upon 

slavery by a former North Carolinian which iiifuriateci the South. 
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you please, on all points in dispute between you and us. You will rule or 
min in all events. 

This, plainly stated, is your language. Perhaps you will say the Su- 
preme Court has decided the disputed constitutional question in your 
favor. Not quite so. But waiving tlie lawyer’s distinction between dictum 
and decision, the Court have decided the question for you in a sort of 
way. The Court have substantially said, it is your constitutional right to 
take slavtjs into the federal territories, and to hold them there as property. 
When I say the decision was made in a sort of way, I mean it was made 
in a divided court, by a bare majority of the judges, and they not quite 
agreeing with one another in the reasons for making it; that it is so made 
as that its avowed supporters disagree with one another about its mean- 
ing, and that it was mainly based upon a mistaken statement of fact — the 
statement in the opinion that ‘'the right of property in a slave is distinctly 
and expressly affirmed in the Constitution.” 

An inspection of the Constitution will show that the right of property 
in a slave is not '^distinctly and expressly affinned” in it. Bear in mind, 
llie judges do not pledge their judicial opinion that such right is im- 
pliedly affirmed in the Constitution; but they pledge their veracity that 
it is ^'distinctly and expressly* affirmed there — “distinctly ” that is, not 
mingled with anything else — “expressly,” that is, in words meaning just 
that, without the aid of an inference, and susceptible of no other mean- 
ing. 

If they had only pledged their judicial opinion that such right is af- 
firmed in the instrument by implication, it would be open to others to 
show that neither the word “slave” nor “slavery” is to he found in the 
Constitution, nor the word “property” even, in any cxinnection with lan- 
guage alluding to the things slave, or slavery, and that wherever in that 
instrument the slave is alluded to, he is called a “person”; and wherever 
his master’s legal right in relation to him is alluded to, it is spoken of as 
“service or labor which may be due” — as a debt payable in sei^ace or la- 
bor. Also, it would be open to show, by contemporaneous history, that 
this mode of alluding to slaves and slavery, instead of speaking of them, 
was employed on purpose to exclude from the Constitution the idea that 
there could be property in man. 

To show all this is easy and certain. 

When this obvious mistake of the judges shall be brought to their 
notice, is it not reasonable to expect that they will withdraw tlie mistaken 
statement, and recon.sider the conclusion based upon it? 
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And then it is to be remembered that “our fathers, who framed the 
government under which we live** — the men who made the Constitution 
—decided this same constitutional question in our favor, long ago— de- 
cided it without division among themselves, when making the deci- 
sion; without division among themselves about the meaning of it after 
it was made, and, so far as any evidence is left, without basing it upon 
any mistaken statement of fact. 

Under all these circumstances, do you really feel yourselves justified to 
break up this government, unless such a court decision as yours is shall 
be at once submitted to as a conclusive and final rule of political action? 
But you will not abide the election of a Republican presidenti In that 
supposed event, you say, you will destroy the Union; and then, you say, 
the great crime of having destroyed it will be upon usi That is cool. A 
highwayman holds a pistol to my ear, and mutters through his teeth, 
‘'Stand and deliver, or I shall kill you, and then you will be a murdererl” 

To be sure, what the robber demanded of me — my money — was my 
own; and I had a clear right to keep it; but it was no more my own than 
my vote is my own; and the tlureat of death to me, to extort my money, 
and the threat of destruction to the Union, to extort my vote, can scarcely 
be distinguished in principle. 

A few words now to Republicans. It is exceedingly desirable that all 
parts of this great confederacy shall be at peace, and inJliarmony, one 
with another. Let us Republicans do our part to have it so. Even though 
much provoked, let us do nothing through passion and ill temper. Even 
though the Southern people will not so much as listen to us, let us calmly 
consider their demands, and yield to them if, in our deliberate view of 
our duty, we possibly can. Judging by all they say and do, and by the 
subject and natme of their controversy with us, let us determine, if we 
can, what wall satisfy them. 

Will they be satisfied if the territories be unconditionally surrendered 
to them? We know they will not. In all their present complaints against 
us, the territories are scarcely mentioned. Invasions and insurrections are 
the rage now. Will it satisfy them, if, in the future, we hav^ nothing to 
do with invasions and insurrections? We know it will not. We so know, 
because we know we never had anything to do with invasions and insur- 
rections; and yet this total abstaining does not exempt us from the charge 
and the denunciation. 

The question recurs, what will satisfy them? Simply this: We must not 
only let them alone, but we must, somehow, convince them that we do 
let them alone. This, we know by experience, is no easy task. We have 
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been so trying to convince them from tlie very beginning of our organiza- 
tion, but with no success. In all our platforms and speeches we have 
constantly protested our purpose to let them alone; but this has had no 
tendency to convince them. Alike unavailing to convince them is the fact 
that they have never detected a man of us in any attempt to disturb them. 

These natural, and apparently adequate means all failing, what will 
convince them? This, and tliis only: cease to call slavery iVTong, and join 
them in calling it right. And this must be done thoroughly — done in acts 
as well as in words. Silence will not be tolerated — we must place our- 
selves avowedly with them. Senator Douglas' new sedition law must be 
enacted and enforced, suppressing all declarations that slavery is wrong, 
whether made in politics, in presses, in pulpits, or in private. We must 
arrest and return their fugitive slaves with greedy pleasure. We must 
pull down our free state constitutions. The whole atmosphere must be 
disinfected from all taint of opposition to slavery, before they will cease 
to believe that all tlieir troubles proceed from us. 

I am quite aware they do not state their aise precisely in this way. 
Most of them would probably say to us, ‘"Let us alone, do nothing to us, 
and say what you please about slavery." But we do let them alone — have 
never disturbed them — so that, after all, it is what we say which dissatis- 
fies them. They wtU continue to accuse us of doing, until we cease saying. 

1 am also aware they have not, as yet, in terms, demanded the over- 
thnw of our free-state constitutions. Yet those amstitutions declare the 
wrong of slavery, with more solemn emphasis, than do all other sayings 
against it; and when all these other sayings shall have Been silenced, the 
overthrow of these constitutions will be demanded, and nothing be left 
to resist the demand. It is nothing to the contrary that they do not de- 
mand the whole of this just now. Demanding what they do, and for the 
reason they do, they can voluntarily stop nowliere short of tliis consum- 
mation. Holding, as tliey do, that slavery is morally right, and socially 
elevating, they cannot cease to demand a full national recognition of it, 
as a legal right, and a social blessing. 

Nor can we justifiably withhold this, on any ground save our convic- 
tion that slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, all words, acts, laws, and 
constitutions against it are tluanselves wrong, and should l‘e silenced, 
and swept away. If it is right, cannot justly object to its nationality — 
its universality; if it is wrong, they cannot justly insist upon its extension 
—its enlargement. All they ask, we could readily grant, if we thought 
slavery right; all we ask, they could as readily grant, if they thought it 
wrong. Their thinking it right, and oui- thinking it wTong, is the prtx ise 
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fact upon which depends the whole controversy. Thinking it right, as 
they do, they are not to blame for desiring its full recognition, as being 
right; but, thinking it wrong, as we do, can we yield to them? Can we 
cast our votes with their view, and against our own? In view of our moral, 
social, and political responsibilities, can we do this? 

Wrong as we tliink slavery is, we can yet afford to let it alone where it 
is, because that much is due to the necessity arising from its actual pres- 
ence in the nation; but can we, while our votes will prevent it, allow it 
to spread into the national territories, and to overrun us here in these 
free states? If oiu’ sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand by our 
duty, fearlessly and effectively. Let us be diverted by none of those so- 
phistical contrivances wherewith we are so industriously plied and be- 
labored — contrivances such as groping for some middle ground between 
the right and the wrong, vain as the search for a man who should be 
neither a living man nor a dead man — such as a policy of “don’t care” on 
a question about which all true men do care — such as Union appeals be- 
seeching true Union men to yield to Disunionists, reversing the divine 
rule, and calling, not the sinners, but the righteous to repentance — such 
as invocations to Washington, imploring men to unsay what Washington 
said, and undo what Washington did. 

Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accusations against 
us, nor frightened from it by menaces of destniction to the government 
nor of dungeons to ourselves, let us have faith that bigitf makes 

MIGHT, AND IN THAT FAITH, LET US, TO THE END, DARE TO DO OUR DUTY AS 
WE UNDERSTAND IT. 
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Fellow citizens of tlie United States: 

n compliance with a custom as old as the government itself, I appear 
before you to address you briefly, and to take, in your presence, the oath 
prescribed by the Constitution of the United States, to be taken by tlie 
President “before he enters on the execution of his office/’ 

1 do not consider it necessary, at present, for me to discuss those mat- 
ters of administration about which there is no special anxiety, or excite- 
ment. 

Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the Southern states 
that by the accession of a Republican administration their property, and 
their peace, and personal security are to be endangered. There has never 
be(m any reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most am- 
ple evidence to the contrary has all the while existed, and been open to 
their inspection. It is found in nearly all the published speeches of him 
who now addresses you. 1 do but quote from one of thos*^* speeches wlu?n 
I declare that “I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in the states where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so.” Those who 
nominated and elected me did so with full knowledge that I had made 
this and many similar declarations, and had never recanted them. And 
more than this, they placed in the platform, for my acceptance, and as a 
law to themselves, and to me, the clear and emphatic resolution which 
I now read: 


'Ilesolved, That the maintenance invioV te of the rights of the states, 
and esi)eeially the right of each state to order and control its own do- 
mestic institutions according to its owm judgment exclusively, is essential 
to that balance of power on which the perfection and endiuance of our 
political fabric dt^pend; and we denounce the lawless invasion by anned 
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force of the soil of any state or territory, no matter under what pretext, 
as among the gravest of crimes,'* 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and in doing so, I only press upon 
the public attention the most conclusive evidence of which the case is 
susceptible, that the property, peace and security of no section are to be 
in anywise endangered by the now incoming administration. I add too 
that all the protection which, consistently with the Constitution and the 
laws, can be given will be cheerfully given to all the states when law- 
fully demanded, for whatever cause — as cheerfully to one section as to 
another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of fugitives from 
service or labor. The clause I now read is as plainly written in the Consti- 
tution as any other of its provisions: 

"No person held to service or labor in one state, under the law thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or lalx)r may be due.'* 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended by those who 
made it for the reclaiming of what we call fugitive slaves; and the inten- 
tion of the lawgiver is the law. All members of Congress swear their sup- 
port to the whole Constitution — to this provision as much as to any other. 
To the proposition, then, that slaves whose cases come within the terms 
of this clause "shall be delivered up,” their oaths are unanimous. Now, if 
they would make the eflFort in good temper, could they not, with nearly 
equal unanimity, frame and pass a law by means of which to keep good 
that unanimous oath? 

There is some diflFerence of opinion whether this clause should be en- 
forced by national or by state authority; but surely that difference is not 
a very material one. If the slave is to be surrendered, it can be of but lit- 
tle consequence to him, or to others, by which authority it is done. And 
should anyone, in any case, be content that his oath shall go unkept, on 
a merely unsubstantial controversy as to how it shall be kept? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the safeguards of 
liberty known in civilized and humane jurisprudtmce to be^ introduced, 
so that a free man be not, in any case, surrendered as a slave? And might 
it not be well, at the same time, to provide by law for the enforcement 
of that clause in the Constitution which guarantees that ‘The citizen of 
each state shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
tlie several states?” 

I take the official oath today, with no mental reservations, and with no 
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purpose to construe the Constitution or laws by any hypercritical rules. 
And while I do not choose now to specify particular acts of Congress as 
proper to be enforced, I do suggest that it will be much safer for all, both 
in ofiBcial and private stations, to conform to, and abide by, all those acts 
which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, trusting to find 
impunity in having them held to be unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a President under 
our national Constitution. During that period fifteen difFerent and greatly 
distinguished citizens have, in succession, administered tlie executive 
branch of the government. They have conducted it tlirough many perils; 
and, generally, with great success. Yet, with all tliis scope for precedent, 
1 now enter upon the same task for the brief constitutional term of foiu: 
years, under great tuid peculiar difficulty. A disruption of the federal 
Union heretofore only menaced is now formidably att«'mpted. 

I hold, that in contemplation of universal law, and of the Constitution, 
the Union of these states is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in the fundamental law of all national governments. It is safe to 
assert that no government proper ever had a provision in its organic law 
for it.s own termination. Continue to e.xecute all the express provisions of 
our national Constitution, and the Union will endure forever — it being 
impossible to destroy it, except by some action not provided for in the 
instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a government proper, but an associa- 
tion of states in the nature of contract merely, can it, as a contract, be 
peaceably unmade by less tlum all the parties who made, it? One party to 
a contract may violate it — break it so to speak; but di^cs it not require 
all to lawfully rescind it? 

Descending from these general principles, we find the proposition that, 
in legal contemplation, the Union is perj^etiial, confirmed by the history 
of the Union itself. The Union is much older than the Constitution. It 
was fomied in fact by the Articles of Association in 1774. It was matured 
and continued by the Declaration of Independence in 1776. It was fur- 
ther matured and the faith of all the then thirteen states expressedly 
plighted and engaged that it should be perpetual, by the Articles of Con- 
federation in 1778. And finally, in 1787, one of the declared objects for 
ordaining and establishing the Constitution was “to form a more perfect 
union/* 

But if destruction of the Union, by one, or by a part only, of the states, 
be lawfully possible, the Union is less perfect than before the Constitu- 
tion, having lost tlie vital element of perpetuity. 
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It follows from these views that no state, upon its own mere motion, 
can lawfully get out of the Union — that resolves and ordinances to that 
eflEect are legally void; and that acts of violence, within any state or states, 
against the authority of the United States are insurrectionary or revolu- 
tionary, according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and the laws, the 
Union is unbroken; and, to the extent of my ability, I shall take care, as 
the Constitution itself expressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of the 
Union be faithfully executed in all the states. Doing this I deem to be 
only a simple duty on my part; and I shall perfonn it, so far as practica- 
ble, unless my rightful masters, the American people, shall withhold the 
requisite means, or, in some authoritative manner, direct the contrary. I 
trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the declared pur- 
pose of tlie Union tliat it will constitutionally defend, and maintain, it- 
self. 

In doing this there needs to be no bloodshed or violence; and there 
shall be none, unless it be forc^ed upon the national authority. The power 
confided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess the property 
and places belonging to the government, and to collect the duties and 
imposts; but beyond what may be necessary for these objects, there will 
be no invasion — no using of force against or among the people anywhere. 
Where hostility to the United States, in any interior localjjy, shall be so 
great and so universal as to prevent competent resident citizens from 
holding the federal offices-, there will be no attempt to force obnoxirnis 
strangers among the people for that object. While the strict legal right 
may exist in the government to enforce the exercise of these offices, the 
attempt to do so would be so irritating, and so nearly impracticable with 
all, that I deem it better to forego, for the time, the uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished in all parts 
of the Union. So far as possible, the people everywhere shall have that 
sense of perfect security which is most favorable to calm thought and 
reflection. The course here indicated will be followed, unless current 
events, and experience, shall show a modification, or change, to be 
proper; and in every case and exigency, my best discretion ivill be exer- 
cised, according to circumstances actually existing, and with a view and 
a hope of a peaceful solution of the national troubles, and, the restora- 
tion of fraternal sympathies and affections. 

That there are persons in one section or another who seek to destroy 
the Union at all events, and are glad of any pretext to do it, 1 will neither 
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affirm or deny; but if there be such, I need address no word to them. To 
those, however, who really love the Union, may I not speak? 

Before entering upon so grav''e a matter as the destruction of oiu* na- 
tional fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, and its hopes, would it 
not be wise to ascertain precisely why we do it? Will you hazard so des- 
perate a step, while there is any possibility that any portion of the ills 
you fly from have no real existence? Will you, wliile the certain ills you 
fly to are greater than all the real ones you fly from? Will you risk the 
commission of so fearful a mistake? 

All profess to be content in the Union, if all constitutional rights can 
be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right, plainly written in the 
Constitution, has been denied? I think not. Happily the human mind is 
so constituted that no party can reach to the audacity of doing tliis. 
Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly written provi- 
sion of the Constitution has ever been denied. If, by the mere force of 
numbers, a majority should deprive a minority of any clearly written 
constitutional right, it might, in a moral point of view, justify revolution 
— certainly would if such right were a vital one. But such is not our case. 
All the vital rights of minorities, and of individuals, are so plainly assured 
to them, by affirmations and negations, guarantees and prohibitions, in 
the Constitution that cxmtroversies never aiise conewning them. But no 
organic law can ever be framed with a provision specifically applicable 
to every question which may occur in practical administration. No fore- 
sight can anticipate, nor any document of reasonable length contain ex- 
press provisions for, all possible (juestions. Shall fugitives from labor be 
surrendered by national or by state authority? The Constitution does 
not expressly say. Maxj Congress prohibit slavery in the cerritories? The 
Constitution doe^j not expressly say. Must Congress protect slavery in the 
territories? The Constitution does not expressly say. 

From questions of this class spring all our constitutional amtroversies, 
and we divide upon them into majorities and minorities. If the minority 
will not acquiesce, the majority must, or the government must cease. 
There is no other alternative; for continuing the government is acqui- 
escenc'e on one side or the other. If a minority, in such case, will secede 
rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which, in turn, will divide 
and ruin them; for a minority of their own will secede from them when- 
ever a majority refuses to be controlled by such minority. For instance, 
why may not any portion of a new confederacy, a year or two hence, 
arbitrarily secede again, prec'isely as portions of the present Union now 
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claim to secede from it. All who cherish disunion sentiments are now 
being educated to the exact temper of doing this. Is there such perfect 
identity of interests among the states to compose a new Union as to pro- 
duce harmony only, and prevent renewed secession? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy. A ma- 
jority, held in restraint by constitutional checks, and limitations, and al- 
ways changing easily with deliberate changes of popular opinions and 
sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects 
it does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity is impos- 
sible; the rule of a minority, as a permanent arrangement, is wholly in- 
admissible; so that, rejecting the majority principle, anarchy, or despot- 
ism in some form, is all that is left. 

I do not forget the position assumed by some, that constitutional ques- 
tions are to be decided by the Supreme Court; nor do I deny that such 
decisions must be binding in any case upon the parties to a suit, as to the 
object of that suit, while they are also entitled to very high respect and 
consideration, in all parallel cases, by all other departments of the gov- 
ernment. And while it is obviously possible that such decision may be 
erroneous in any given case, still the evil effect following it, being limited 
to that particular case, with the chance that it may be overruled and 
never become a precedent for other cases, can better be borne than could 
the evils of a different practice. At the same time the candid citizen must 
confess that if the policy of the government, upon vital questions affect- 
ing the whole people, is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, the instant they are made, in ordinary litigation between 
parties, in personal actions, the people will have ceased to be their oum 
rulers, having, to that extent, practically resigned their government into 
the hands of that eminent tribunal. Nor is there, in this view, any assault 
upon the court, or the judges. It is a duty, from which they may not 
shrink, to decide cases properly brought l)efore tliem; and it is no fault 
of theirs, if others seek to turn their decisions to political purposes. 

One section of our country believes slavery is right, and ought to be 
extended, while the other believes it is wrong, and ought not to be ex- 
tended. This is the only substantial dispute. The fugitive slfive clause of 
the Constitution, and the law for the suppression of the foreign slave 
trade, are each as well enforced, perhaps, as any law can; ever be in a 
community where the moral sense of the people imperfectly supports the 
law itself. The great body of the people abide by the dry legal obligation 
in both cases, and a few break over in each. This, I think, cannot be 
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perfectly cured; and it would be worse in both cases after the separation 
of the sections than before. The foreign slave trade, now imperfectly 
suppressed, would be ultimately revived without restriction in one sec- 
tion; while fugitive slaves, now only partially smrendered, would not be 
surrendered at all by the other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove our re- 
spective sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall between 
them. A husband and wife may be divorced, and go out of the presence, 
and beyond the reach, of each other; but the different parts of our coun- 
try cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to face; and intercourse, 
either amicable or hostile, must continue between them. Is it possible 
then to make that intercourse more advantageous, or more satisfactory, 
after separation tlian before? Can aliens make treaties easier than friends 
can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced between aliens 
than laws can among friends? Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight 
always; and when, after much loss on both sides, and no gain on cither, 
you cease nghtiag, the identical old questions, as to terms of intercourse, 
are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit 
it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing government, they can 
exercise their constitutional right of amending it, or tlieir revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it I cannot be ignorant of the fact that 
many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of having the national 
Constitution amended. While I make no recommendation of amend- 
ments, I fully recognize the rightful authority of the people over the 
whole subject, to be exercised in either of the modes prescribed in the 
instrument itself; and I should, under existing circumstances, favor, 
rather than oppose, a fair opportunity being afforded the people to act 
upon it. 

I wiU venture to add that, to me, the convention mode seems prefer- 
able, in that it allows amendments to originate with the people them- 
selves, instead of only permitting them to take or reject propositions 
originated by others, not especially chosen for the purpose, and which 
might not be precisely such as they would wish to either accept or refuse. 
I understand a proposed amendment to the Constitution — ^which amend- 
ment, however, 1 have not seen — ^has passed Congress, to the effect that 
the federal government shall never interfere with the domestic institu- 
tions of the states, including that of persons held to service. To avoid 
misconstruction of what I have said, I depart from my purpose not to 
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speak of particular amendments, so far as to say that, holding such a pro- 
vision to now be implied constitutional law, I have no objection to its 
being made express, and irrevocable. 

The chief magistrate derives all his authority from the people, and 
they have conferred none upon him to fix terms for tlie separation of the 
states. The people themselves can do this also if they choose; but the 
executive, as such, has nothing to do with it. Ilis duty is to administer 
the present government, as it came to his hands, and to transmit it, un- 
impaired by him, to his successor. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice 
of the people? Is there any better, or equal, hope in the world? In our 
present differences, is either party without faith of being in the right? If 
the Almighty Ruler of nations, with his eternal truth and justice, be on 
your side of the North, or on vours of the South, that truth, and that 
justice, will surely prevail, by the judgment of this great tribunal, the 
American people. 

By the frame of the government under which we live, this same people 
have wisely given their public servants but little power for mischief; and 
have, with equal wisdom, provided for the return of that little to their 
own hands at very short intervals. 

While the people retain their virtue, and vigilance, no administration, 
by any extreme of wickedness or folly, can very seriou,sly injure the 
government, in the short space of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon this whole 
subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. If there be an ob- 
ject to hurry any of you, in hot haste, to a ste»p which you would never 
take deliberately, that object will be frustrated by taking time; but no 
good object can be fmstrated by it. Such of you as are now dissatisfied 
still have the old Constitution unimpaired, and, on the sensitive point, 
the laws of your own framing under it; while the new administration will 
have no immediate power, if it would, to change either. If it were ad- 
mitted that you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in the dispute, 
there still is no single good reason for precipitate action. Intelligence, 
patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him, who has never yet 
forsaken this favored land, are still competent to adjust, in the best way, 
all our present difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and not in mine, is 
the momentous issue of civil war. The government will not assail you. 
You can have no conflict, without being yourselves the aggressors. You 
have no oath registered in Heaven to destroy the government, while / 
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shall have the most solemn one to “preserve, protect and defend” it. 

I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds 
of aflFection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle- 
field and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, 
as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 



Letter to Horace Greeley 


Executive Mansion, 

I Washington, August 1862 

Hon. Horace Greeley: 

Dear Sir: 

have just read yours of the 19th addressed to myself through the 
New York Tribune. If there be in it any statements, or assumptions of 
fact, which I may know to be erroneous, I do not now and here contro- 
vert them. If there be in it any inferences which I may believe to be 
falsely drawn, I do not now and here, argue against them. If there be 
perceptible in it an impatient and dictatorial tone, I waive it in deference 
to an old friend, whose heart I have always supposed to be right. 

As to the policy I “seem to be pursuing,” as you say, I have not meant 
to leave anyone in doubt. ^ 

I would save the Union. I would save it the shortest way under the 
Constitution. The sooner' the national authority can be restored, the 
nearer the Union will be “the Union as it was.” If tliere be those who 
would not save the Union unless they could at the same time save slavery, 
I do not agree with them. If there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time destroy slavery, I do not agree 
witli them. My paramount object in this struggle w to save the Union, 
and is not either to save or to destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing 
all tlie slaves, I would do it; and if I ajuld save it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone, I would also do that. What I do about slavery, and 
the colored race, I do because I believe it helps to save the Union; and 
what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would help to save 
the Union. I shall do less whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts 
tlie cause, and I shall do more whenever I shall believe doing more will 
help the cause. I shall try to correct errors when shown to be errors; and 
I shall adopt new views so fast as they shall appear to be true views. 
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I have here stated my purpose according to my view of official duty; 
and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed personal wish that all 
men everywhere could be free. Yours, 

A. Lincoln 



Meditation 
on the Divine T^^ill 


nr^ 

H [S<jptembcr 2, 1862?] 

he will of God prevails. In great contests each party claims 
to act in accordance witli the will of God. Both nuitj be, and one must be, 
wrong. God can not be for and against the same thing at the same time. 
In the present civil war it is quite possible that Gods purpose is some- 
thing different from the purpose of either party — and yet the human in- 
strumentahties, working just as they do, are of the best adaptation to 
effect His purpose. I am almost ready to say this is probably true — tliat 
God wills this contest, and wills tliat it shall not end yet. By His mere 
quiet power, on the minds of the now contestants, He could have either 
saved or destroyed the Union without a human contest. Yet the contest 
began. And having beguft He could give the final victory to either side 
any day. Yet the amtest proceeds. 
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E November 19, 1863 

ore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on tliis 
continent a new nation conceived in liberty and dcnlicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should do tliis. But, in a larger sense, 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
ITie brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us the living rather to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us — that from these honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion — that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain, that 
tins nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for tlie people, shall not perish 
from the earth. 
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A March 4, 1865 

t this second appearing to take the oath of tlie presi- 
dential oflBce, there is less occasion for an extended address than there 
was at the first. Then a statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be 
pursued seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of four years, 
during which public declarations have been constantly called forth on 
every point and phase of the great contest which still absorbs tlie atten- 
tion and engrosses the energies of the nation, little that is new ct)uld be 
presented. The progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, 
is as well known to the public as to myself; and it is, I trust, reasonably 
satisfactory and encouraging to all. With high hope for the future, no 
prediction in regard to it is ventured, ^ 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all thoughts were 
anxiously directed to an impending civil war. All dreaded it — all sought 
to avert it. While the inaugural address was being delivered from this 
place, devoted altogether to saving the Union without w^ar, insurgent 
agents were in the city seeking to destroy it without war — seeking to dis- 
solve the Union, and divide effects, by negotiation. Both parties depre- 
cated war; but one of them would make war rather than let the nation 
survive; and the other would accept war rather than let it perish. And 
tfje war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, not distrib- 
uted generally over the Union, but localized in the Southern part of it. 
These slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful interest. All knew that 
this interest was, soniehow, the cause of the war. To strengtjicn, perpetu- 
ate, and extend this interest was the object for wbicli the insurgents 
would rend the Union, even by war; while the government claimed no 
right to do more than to restrict the territorial enlargement of it. Neither 
party expected for the war the magnitude, or the duration, which it has 
already attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict might 
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cease with, or even before, the conflict itself should cease. Each looked 
for an easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and astounding. Both 
read the same Bible, and pray to the same God; and each invokes His 
aid against the other. It may seem strange that any men should dare to 
ask a just Gods assistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of 
other men's faces; but let us judge not that we be not judged. The prayers 
of botli could not be answered; that of neither has been answered fully. 
The Almighty has His own purposes. “Woe unto the world because of 
offenses! for it must needs be that offenses come; but woe to that man 
by whom the offense cometh!” If we shall suppose that American slavery 
is one of those offenses which, in the providence of God, must needs 
come, but which, having continued through His appointed time. He now 
wills to remove, and that He gives to botli North and South this terrible 
war as the woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine attributes which the believers 
in a living God always ascribe to Him? Fondly do we hope — fervently do 
we pray — that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, 
if God wills that it continue, until all the wealth piled by the bondman s 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be 
said “the judgments of the Lord are tnie and righteous altogether." 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation s wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan— to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and a lasting peace, among ourselves and Nvith 
all nations. 



Last Public Address 


April 11, 1865 

this evening, not in sorrow, but in gladness of 
heart. The evacuation of Petersburg and Richmond and the surrender of 
the principal insurgent army give hope of a righteous and speedy peace 
whose joyous expression cannot be restrained. In the midst of this, how- 
ever, He from Whom all blessings flow must not be forgotten. A call for 
a national thanksgiving is being prepared, and will be duly promulgated. 
Nor must those whose harder part gives us the cause of rejoicing be over- 
looked. Their honors must not be parceled out with others. I myself was 
near the front, and had the high pleasure of transmitting much of the 
good news to you; but no part of the honor, for plan or execution, is mine. 
To General Grant, his skillful officers, and brave men, all belongs. The 
gallant navy stood ready, but was not in reach to take active part. 

By these recent successes the reinauguration of the national authority 
— ^reconstruction — which has had a large share of thought from the first, 
is pressed much more closely upon our attention. It is fraught with great 
diflSculty. Unlike the case of a war between independent nations, there 
is no authorized organ for us to treat with. No one man has authority to 
give up the rebellion for any other man. We simply must begin with, and 
mould from, disorganized and discordant elements. Nor is it a small ad- 
ditional embarrassment that we, the loyal people, diflFer among ourselves 
as to the mode, manner, and means of reconstruction. 

As a general rule, I abstain from reading the reports of attacks upon 
myself, wishing not to be provoked by tliat to which I capnot properly 
offer an answer. In spite of this precaution, however, it comes to my 
knowledge that I am much censured for some supposed ag^cy in setting 
up, and seeking to sustain, the new state government of Louisiana. In 
this 1 have done just so much as, and no more than, the public knows. 
In the annual message of December, 1863, and the accompanying proc- 
lamation, I presented a plan of reconstruction (as the phrase goes) 
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which, I promised, if adopted by any state, would be acceptable to, and 
sustained by, the executive government of the nation. I distinctly stated 
that this was not the only plan which might possibly be acceptable; and 
I also distinctly protested that the executive claimed no right to say when 
or whether members should be admitted to seats in Congress from such 
states. This plan was, in advance, submitted to the then Cabinet, and 
distinctly approved by every member of it. One of them suggested that 
I should then, and in that connection, apply the Emancipation Procla- 
mation to the theretofore excepted ports of Virginia and Louisiana; that 
I should drop the suggestion about apprenticeship for freed people, and 
that I should omit the protest against my own power in regard to the 
admission of members to Congress; but even he approved every part and 
parcel of the plan which has since been employed or touched by the ac- 
tion of Louisiana. 

The new constitution of Louisiana, declaring emancipation for the 
whole state, practically applies the proclamation to the part previously 
excepted. It dues not adopt apprenticeship for freed people; and it is 
silent, as it could not well be otherwise, about the admission of members 
to Congress. So that, as it applies to Louisiana, every member of the 
Cabinet fully approved the plan. The message went to Congress, and I 
received many commendations of the plan, written and verbal; and not 
a single objection to it, from any professed emancipationist, came to my 
knowledge until after the news reached Washington that the people of 
Louisiana had begun to move in accordance with it. From about July, 
1862, I had corresponded with different persons supposed to be inter- 
ested in seeking a reconstruction of a state government for Louisiana. 
When the message of 1863, with the plan before mentioned, reached 
New Orleans, General Banks wrote me that he was confident the people, 
with his military co-operation, would reconstruct substantially on that 
plan. I wrote to him and some of them to try it; they tried it, and the re- 
sult is known. Such has beeii my only agency in getting up the Louisiana 
government. As to sustaining it, my promise is out, as before stated. But, 
as bad promises are better broken than kept, I shall treat this as a bad 
promise and break it, whenever I shall be convinced that keeping it is 
adverse to the public interest. But I have not yet been so convinced. 

I have been shown a letter on this subject, supposed to be an able one, 
in which the writer expresses regret that my mind has not seemed to be 
definitely fixed on the question whether the seceded states, so called, 
are in the Union or out of it It would perhaps add astonishment to his 
regret were he to learn that since I have found professed Union men 
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endeavoring to make that question, I have purposely forborne any public 
expression upon it. As appears to me that question has not been, nor yet 
is, a practically material one, and that any discussion of it, while it thus 
remains practically immaterial, could have no eflFect other than the mis- 
chievous one of dividing our friends. As yet, whatever it may become, 
that question is bad as the basis of a controversy, and good for notliing 
at all — a merely pernicious abstraction. 

We all agree that the seceded states, so called, are out of their proper 
practical relation with the Union; and that the sole object of the govern- 
ment, civil and military, in regard to those states is to again get them 
into their proper practical relation. I believe that it is not only possible, 
but in fact easier, to do this without deciding, or even considering, 
whether these states have ever been out of the Union, than with it. Find- 
ing themselves safely at home, it would be utterly immaterial whether 
they had ever been abroad. Let us all join in doing the acts necessary to 
restoring the proper practical relations between these states and the Un- 
ion; and each forever after innocently indulge his own opinion whether, 
in doing the act, he brought the states from without into the Union, or 
only gave them proper assistance, they never having been out of it. 

The amount of constituency, so to speak, on which the new Louisiana 
government rests would be more satisfactory to all if it contained fifty, 
thirty, or even twenty thousand, instead of only about twelve thousand, 
as it does. It is also unsatisfactory to some that the elective franchise is 
not given to the colored man. I would myself prefer that it were now 
conferred on the very intelligent, and on those who serve our cause as 
soldiers. Still the question is not whether the Louisiana government, as 
it stands, is quite all that is desirable. The question is “Will it be wiser 
to take it as it is, and help to improve it; or to reject and disperse it?” “Can 
Louisiana be brouglit into proper practical relation with the Union sooner 
by sustaining or by discarding her new state government?” 

Some twelve thousand voters in the heretofore slave state of Ix)uisiana 
have sworn allegiance to the Union, assumed to be the rightful political 
power of the state, held elections, organized a state government, adopted 
a free-state constitution, giving the benefit of public school^ equally to 
black and white, and empowering the legislature to confer the elective 
franchise upon the colored man. Their legislature has already voted to 
ratify the constitutional amendment recently passed by Congress, abol- 
ishing slavery throughout the nation. These twelve thousand persons are 
thus fully committed to the Union, and to perpetual freedom in the state 
— committed to die very things, and nearly all things, the nation wants — 
and they ask the nation s recognition, and its assistance to make good 
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their committal. Now, if we reject and spurn them, we do our utmost to 
disorganize and disperse them. We in effect say to the white men, “You 
are worthless or worse; we will neither help you nor be helped by you.** 
To the blacks we say, ‘This cup of liberty which these, your old masters, 
hold to your lips we will dash from you, and leave you to the chances of 
gathering the spilled and scattered contents in some vague and undefined 
when, where, and how.” If this course, discouraging and paralyzing both 
white and black, has any tendency to bring Louisiana into proper practi- 
cal relations with the Union, 1 have so far been unable to perceive it. If, 
on the contrary, we recognize and sustain the new government of Louisi- 
ana, the converse of all this is made true. We encourage the hearts and 
nerve the arms of the twelve thousand to adhere to their work, and argue 
for it, and proselyte for it, and fight for it, and feed it, and grow it, and 
ripen it to a complete success. The colored man, too, in seeing all united 
for him, is inspired with vigilance, and energy, and daring, to the same 
end. Grant that he desires the elective franchise, will he not attain it 
sooner by the already advanced steps toward it, than by running 

backward over them? Concede that the new government of Louisiana is 
only to what it should be as the egg is to the fowl, we shall sooner have 
the fowl by hatching the egg than by smaslung it. Again, if we reject 
Louisiana, we also reject one vote in favor of the proposed amendment 
to the national constitution. To meet this proposition, it has been argued 
that no more than three-fourths of those states which have not attempted 
secession are necessary to validly ratify the amendment. I do not commit 
myself against this, further than to say that such a ratification would be 
questionable, and sure to be persistently questioned; while a ratification 
by three-fourtlis of all the states would be unquestioned and unques- 
tionable. 

1 repeat the question. Can Louisiana be brought into proper practical 
relation with the Union sooner by sustaining or by discarding her new 
state government? 

What has been said of Louisiana will apply generall)' to other states. 
And yet so great peculiarities pertain to each state; and such important 
and sudden changes occur in the same state; and, withal, so new and 
unprecedented is the whole case that no exclusive and inflexible plan 
can safely be prescribed as to details and ' oUaterals. Such exclusive and 
inflexible plan would surely become a new entanglement. Important prin- 
ciples may, and must, be inflexible. 

In the present “situation,” as the phrase goes, it may be my duty to 
make some new announcement to the people of the South. I am consider- 
ing, and shall not fail to act, when satisfied that action will be proper. 



